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"  lu  whatever  Light  we  regard  the  British  Islands, 
whether  as  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  the  Mother  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Nurse  of  Manufadures,  the  Miftress  of  the 
Sea;  or  whether  we  contemplate  their  genial  Soil,  their  mild 
Climate,  their  vaiious  natural  and  artificial  Curiosities;  we 
shall  find  no  equal  Extent  of  Territory  on  the  Face  of  the 
Globe  of  more  Importance,  or  containing  more  Attractions, 
even  in  the  Eftimatioa  of  thofe  who  cannot  be  biassed  by 
native  Partiality."  Mavok. 
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CUMBERLi\ND. 

CUMBERLAND  deriverl  its  name  from  the  Cimhri^  or 
CwiAn^  who  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants^  and  have  left 
mtAj  vestiges  of  the  British  language  in  the  appellations  of 
^till  existing;  such  as  Cacr*Iuel,  Caer-dronnc,  Pen-nth, 
-rodoc,  and  other?  of  similar  import.  When  the  Rctmans 
dlividetl  tti6  Island  into-l^rovinces,  this  county  was  incliuk'cl  ju 
(hit  Intirled  Maxima  Casakiensi^,  find  was  then  inhnbitGd, 
9S  far  a?  Hadrian's  Wall  on  the  north,  according  to  tlie  statement 
ef  Mr.  WMtdker,  by  the  VotAHtn,  or  Vohmtu,  the  Petiple 
of  the  Fo/e^t^,  whose  nnme  seems  to  have  Been  derived  from 
the  Bnnsh  term  Guj^f/aint^  which  ^iaJlifies  a  region  abounding 
#fth  <JOVert$  6r  wilds.*  Other  writers,  however,  with  Camden 
It  ffieir  head,  have  inctndod  the^e  counties  among  fho  territories 
of  tlje  BuiGAVtEs,  who  also  possessed  Di'iiiiAM,  Yoeksjiih^i 
tnd  some  portion  of  NORTii  umber  la  i?d.  The  word  Brigmit, 
from  Brig,  implies,  in  the  British,  a  summit,  or  upper  situation j 
wid  in  its  derivatives  forms  BrigantuySf^  the  People  oi  the  Suni- 
niti,  or  of  the  Upper  Regions. 

The  histoiical  notices  Concerning  the  Biignntes  m  the  Koman 
tfQlllori  arc  extremely  unsatisractory ;  and  the  events  recorded 
by  them  to  have  happened  in  this  part  of  Briinin,  «re  so  iucon- 
tistenriy  related,  that  it  becomes  hardly  possible  to  arrange  theitl 
•ill  precision.     From  on  obssciire  passage  in  'l*acitus  it  app(  tirs, 
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that  they  had  early  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Rtiraans^  and 
preserved  every  engagement  tmiolable,  lill  the  conjugal  infidelity 
of  CartismanduRf  their  queen,  involved  (he  nation  in  a  civil 
war.  The  Brii^antes  were  divided;  one  party  supported  the 
>c&u&c  of  Veiiulius,  the  injured  husband  ;  the  other  attached 
theinselves  to  the  Queen,  who  adding  cruelty  to  libertinism,  des- 
troyed the  brother  and  relations  of  Vcnutius  by  treachery.  This 
base  act  so  exasperated  the  people,  that  they  revolted  from  her 
service,  and  joining  live  forces  of  \*enutius»  wduld  quickly  have 
overpowered  her,  but  for  the  conduct  of  the  Romans^  who, 
thinking  the  opportunity  favorable  fov  a  further  aissujiiptioii  of 
power,  scot  some  cohort^  to  her  assislajicc,  and,  by  their  aid, 
the  arnry  of  V'enutiusj  uas  driven  from  the  field  after  a  jicrce 
and  sanguinary  conflict. 

Tacitus  ha*  represented  Venutius  as  the  ablest  commander 
which  the  Britons  at  this  lime  had ;  and  his  bravery  appears  to 
have  been  irqual  to  hh  iskill,  for  his  excrtioiiij  were  aniinnted  by 
defeat,  and  his  succeeding  attacks  were  executed  with  such  ra- 
pidity and  judgment,  that  his  perfidious  Queen  was  driven  from 
her  throne,  and  himself  reinstated.  Even  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  coutent  thcmiaclves  with  a  partial  exiension  of  their 
line  of  forts ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian^  nearly 
twenty  years  afterwards,  that  the  Brigantos  were  subjugated  by 
that  people.  Their  coujitry  was  then  overrun  by  Petilius  Ccrealis, 
who  defeated  them  in  several  severe  battles,  and  spread  de- 
solation and  terror  through  those  parts  which  he  could  not  en- 
tirely subdue. 

The  Biigantes  who  refused  to  crouch  to  the  imperial  eagle,  re- 
tired noriliwards,  and  being  a^sit* ted  by  the  Caledonian  Britons, 
descended  from  the  northern  mountains  like  ferocious  wolves, 
and,  by  their  frequent  and  destructive  incursions,  so  desolated 
the  Roman  provinces,  that  Hadrian  found  it  necessary  to  repel 
their  attacks,  by  creeling  a  Fnrtetitunt,  or  rampart,  of  turf, 
which  extended  across  the  present  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
North utuberland,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  on  the  east, 
to  Solway  Frith  on  the  west,  thus  reaching  from  tea  lo  sea. 
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this  era  all  the  territory  of  the  Brignnte*  south  of  the  ram- 
part may  be  considered  a*  completely  subjugated.  The  Brigantes 
who  »etil«*d  north  of  Hadrian^  Wall,  appear  to  have  assumed 
the  name  of  Maaitt*  and  to  have  helil  the  sway  of  the  Romans 
in  such  ahhoFrence,  that  they  continually  endeavored  to  involve 
their  possessions  in  destruction.  In  the  reia^n  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
they  fought  several  severe  battles  with  the  Romans  under  Lolltus 
Drbicus,  who  at  leni^th  conquered  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
the  isthmus  which  separates  ihe  Friths  of  Forih  and  Clyde. 
Across  this  isthmus,  in  imitation  of  Hadrian,  and  by  the  Empc- 
•yof%  order,  he  raised  a  second  rampart^  exactly  upon  the  tract 
^Miere  Agricola  had  before  erected  a  chain  of  forts. f  But  this 
was  soon  broken  through  by  rhe  lierce  enemy,  who  made  many 
irruptions  into  the  Roman  dihiricts,  and  generally  with  such  suc- 
Ces*,  that  the  Emperor  Severus,  about  the  year  207»  determined 
to  rake  the  field  against  them  in  person.  He  therefore  proceeded 
to  the  north,  and  entered  Caledonia  at  the  head  of  a  great  army, 
and,  notv.ith5.ianding  the  innumerable  obstacles  which  impeded 
his  march  in  a  wild  and  tractless  country,  continued  his  progress 

A  3  with 

•  *•  The  ■ocient  hlitoriani  describe  tht  CakJimiant  and  Mixata  as  cnilrcly  resem- 
bling each  other  in  ihetr  manners  and  cuRotn*,  both  In  war  and  peace.  Their 
«ni»  were  the  laine  »  (hoic  used  (jy  their  anccdon  tn  the  liinc  of  Agricola. 
For  oiCeocc  they  were  provided  with  a  «hori  <pc)r,  a  broad-tword,  a  dirk,  and 
jndiaft;  for  defence  ihey  had  noihtng  but  a  imill  target.  They  lived  in  A«/j, 
having  do  hoitset,  towers,  nor  vilUgci ;  hence  their  food  was  chiefly  the  milk 
and  n«»h  of  their  cattle^  and  the  game  they  took  in  hunting,  together  with  the 
rooo  and  fruits  that  the  soil  uaturalty  yielded.  They  are  taid  to  htve  had  some 
•Oit  of  food,  or  rather  medicine,  a  quamiiy  of  which,  no  bigger  than  a  bean, 
pverentcd  all  icnie  of  hunger  and  thirfl;  and  thi«  they  made  utc  of  in  their  iong 
They  abstained  totally  from  itih,  though  their  km  and  riven  con- 
it  m  great  plenty.  Ijiflead  of  drest,  they  painted  their  bodies,  which 
trere  RioAly  naked.  Property  was  very  little  regarded  by  them.  They  were 
twifr,.  and  sure  of  foot;  patient  of  toil,  hunger,  thirft,  and  other  hardships. 
They  had  hortet,  smatt,  but  fleet,  and  retained  theit  ancient  cuflom  of  fighting 
IQ  ctariota,  tn  aimoft  all  thcie  particulars,  and  alvo  in  tlieir  language,  ihey  rr> 
du  Bn^attUi^  wtth  whem  they  appear  to  have  Inen  vrf^J«j//v  the  same  pecplej" 

Ridpath's   BonDza  HtsTonv. 

f  See  Strutt't  Chronide  of  England^  Part  I. 
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ith  such  a  firm  »rn^  iindeviatii^g  step,  thai  th#  affrightod  it>ht- 
btl^nU  were  glad  to  obtain  peace  by  the  surrender  of  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  territory.  Whon  the  ggreement  was  ratided, 
Severu.s  returned  into  Britain,  and  having  in%peclcd  the  Wall  of 
Hadrian,  conceived  it  much  too  weak  to  prevent  the  entrance  af 
the  norlhein  enemy;  he  therefore  caused  another  to  be  built 
with  stone,  strengthened  by  an  outward  ditch,  and  guarded  by 
a  chain  of  forts  or  mihtary  stations.  Many  vesttges  of  this  stu- 
pendous work  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  it  was  conducted  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  rampart  of  Hadrian,  and  like  that  extended  from 
Tyiieraouth^  in  Nortbumherland,  to  Sol  way  Frith,  on  the  wes- 
tern bide  of  this  county.  When  this  laborious  undertaking  was 
completed,  Severus  rotirod  to  York,  where  his  age  and  increasing 
inhrtnities  confined  him  to  his  rhHinber.  Hb  indisposition  in^ 
tpired  tbe  MaeatiB  and  Caletloniaiis  with  now  hopes;  they  agam 
commenced  hoalililias,  and,  by  this  breach  of  faith,  so  highly 
exasperated  the  Emperor,  that  he  resolved  on  their  utter  extir- 
pation ;  yet  bcin^  too  much  afflicted  with  disease  to  execute  hb 
vengeance  in  person,  he  bestowed  the  cominaud  of  his  forces  on 
his  son  Caracal  la,  who  led  the  army  to  the  north  ;  but  on  tho 
death  of  his  father,  which  &oon  nfterwiirds  ensued,  he  hastily 
concluded  a  peace,  and  rL'tumed  to  the  southern  parts  of  Britain, 
the  more  effectually  to  prosecute  iiis  claims  to  the  empire.  From 
Ibis  period  the  notices  of  historians  arc  so  vague  and  unsatiAfac^ 
tory,  that  nothing  rc'jpccling  the  northern  Brigantes  can  be  as- 
serted with  precision ;  bfith  their  names  and  customs  seem  to 
have  been  In^t  »n  ajipetlatioiAs  still  more  uncouth,  aod  in  manners 
btill  mure  brutal.  By  these  ravogers,  whom  hisitorians  have  gene* 
rally  distinguished  under  the  uppcllations  of  Scuts,  PiCM,  utid 
Attacotes,  the  walls  were  frequently  broken  thr<*uoft,  and  the 
cojitiguous  ilistricts  depopulated  in  the  most  saviige  and  unrelent- 
ing manner.  The  situation  of  Cuml>erland  occajiionetl  it  to  be 
frequently  the  theatre  of  the  most  destructive  conflict*,  and  the 
most  atroci<»us  uctioui  were  perpetrated  within  its  limits  by  tha 
feiHKtotts  conquerors. 

When 
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^^BH|^n  the  Romans  were  entirely  withdrawn  from  Britain,  the 
^^pw^mons  of  the  nurthcjn  nations  became  to  freqtient  and  sue- 
^P  MMiilif  that  the  Britons  had  recourse  to  Saxon  auxiliaries,  by 
whosa  asMstance  the  invading  band*  were  repelled ;  but  the 
Saxons  usurping  ihe  terrilory  they  Imd  been  employed  to  defend, 
tKtCimbn  united  with  the  Scots  and  Pict8,  and  with  them  as- 
Mited  the  tettiement*  of  the  new  coinei^,  who  began  to  establish 
theiMeivci  in  Northumberland  about  tiie  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  Their  hasty  irruptions  woi-e  marked  wSlh  blood  and 
fapine,  atiJ  their  reti*eat9  were  conducted  with  equal  celerity  and 
4«truction  ;  while  the  impenetrable  fastnesses  in  their  mountaiDS 
tm4  fore$>ts  prevented  the  vengeance  of  their  Saxon  pui-suert 
kom  bursting  on  their  heads. 

In  the  reign  of  Ethelfrith,  King  of  Northumberland,  which 
^^  Coramence<i  in  the  year  5pS«  Cumbna  appeoi^  to  have  submiited 
^B  to  the  Saxons,  but  was  probably  confiidered  only  as  a  tribiitary 
"  province,  as  it  eeejnfe  to  have  been  governed  by  its  own  potentates 
till  the  tenth  century,  when  King  Edmund,  **  with  the  a^ssi&iance 
Cff  Leoline,  King  of  Wales,  tpoilcd  Cumberland  of  all  its  riches  % 
wnA  having  put  out  the  eyes  of  Dutimaile,  King  of  that  country, 
granted  hii^  kingdom  to  Malcolm,  Kinp  of  Scot;*,  to  hold  of  him 
U  protorr  the  northern  part  of  England,  by  sea  and  land»  again^ 
the  incurkions  of  enemies:  upon  which  ihe  eldest  s<ih$  of  the 
^^  KJng|»  of  Sc<»tl'dnd,  as  well  under  the  Saxona  as  Danes,  were 
^H     ICj^led  Governors  of  Cumberland/'* 

^V  This  grant,  in  after  ages,  proved  a  source  of  bitter  contention 
^H  between  the  rival  kingdoms,  and  the  events  attending  it  were  ex- 
^H  tremely  dreadful  to  this  county.  '*  The  inhabitants  were  contl- 
Dually  harrassed  with  warfare  ;  the  herds  and  tlocks  wure  swept 
away;  women  and  children  carried  into  bondage;  multitudes 
of  men   put  to  the  sword ;    towns,  monasteries,    and  churches, 

A  4  sacked, 


*  Camden't  Bricannia,  Ed.  1594.  In  tfstimony  of  this  gnnt,  and  11  a  memo- 
fjal  of  the  div'uion  of  the  two  kiagdorai^  the  Scotch  Hiitorlans  observe,  that 
the  Rtty  trofs^  or  Ray^crofs^  was  placed  on  Stainmor^,  on  the  conHnci  of 
Wotntoreland  and  Yorkfhire,  and  had  the  annt  of  England  and  Scotland 
KatpU»it<i  on  iU  oppoaiLe  tidat. 
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•acked,  pillaged,  and  laid  in  ashes :"  in  short,  all  the  irascible 
passions  of  human  nature  were  in  arms,  and  the  conflicts  were 
as  bloody  and  ferocious,  and  accompanied  by  as  many  circtim* 
stances  of  savage  barbarity,  as  ever  stained  the  annals  of  any 
nation  or  community. 

About  the  year  1031,  Uchtred,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
«iapportcd  by  the  Danes,  began  to  commit  depredations  in  Cum- 
berland i  but  was  soon  opposed  by  Malcolm,  who  then  swayed 
the  Scottish  sceptre.  The  armies  met,  and  engaged  near  Burgh 
on  Sands,  and,  after  a  well -con  tested  l>attle,  maintained  for  a 
long  time  with  equal  obstinacy,  the  sanguinary  honors  of  the  field 
were  awarded  lu  Malcolm,  whose  son  Duncan  at  that  period 
possessed  the  principality,  agreeable  to  Edmund's  compact,  but 
bad  refused  In  pay  homage  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  the  latter 
considering  Canute  only  in  the  light  of  an  usurper.  Canute  soon 
afterwards  levied  a  great  army»  and  advanced  into  Cumberland 
with  a  full  resolution  to  avenge  the  insult.  On  the  event  historians 
are  at  issue :  the  Saxon  Chronicle  records  tlie  defeat  of  Mal- 
colm J  but  the  tetstimony  of  other  writings  is  in  favor  of  an  ami- 
cable ajiislraent  of  the  claims  of  the  respective  Monarchs,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  great  men  of  both  na- 
tions, to  make  a  circumstantial  inve.^tigatiun  into  the  right  of  the 
Scottish  Crown,  when  Cumberland  was  confirnieflto  Duncan»and 
the  required  homage perftumed. 

On  the  usurpation  of  the  Crown  of  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  his  authority  was  strongly  opposed  by  many  of  the 
northern  inhabitants;  and  at  length  an  itLsurrection  began  at 
York*  and  was  accompanied  with  an  invasion  of  the  Scots,  who 
we  He  suppurtod  by  a  b<idy  of  Danes  tfnd  Northumbrians.  Wil- 
liam was  at  tliat  lime  employed  in  the  siege  of  the  isle  of  Ely, 
which  he  immediately  raised,  and,  with  a  powerful  army,  march- 
ed to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  destroying  the  whole  cotmtry 
northwards  from  York,  with  the  most  e.vtrcrae  and  merciless 
severity.  On  his  return  to  the  southern  provinces,  Malcolm 
again  entered  Cumberland,  and  retaliated  the  cruelties  committed 
by  the  unfeeling  Noripun,  by  carryii^g  his  ravages  even  to  the 
gates  of  Durham.       In   1072,  William  returned  to  the  north, 
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&nd  Bating  penetrated  into  Scotland,  was  met  by  Malcolra,  at 
Abcrncthy,  where  the  Scottish  Monarch  consenting  to  pay  the 
accu«itoTned  homage,  a  peace  was  concluded  ;  yet  the  giant  of 
Cumberland  was  re-assumed  by  William^  and  soon  afterwards  be^ 
sto%%ed  on  Ranulph  dc  Meschines. 

The  disputes  between  the  two  Crowns,  and  the  violence  with 
Vthich  their  respective  claims  were  contested,  occasioned  the  in« 

ItioD  of  the  Border  Sturicct  the  rise  of  which  was  coiempo- 
with  the  division  of  Cuml:M?rland  under  Ranulph,  but  its 
regulations  where  wholly  distinct,  and  unconnected  with  other 
Dulitanj'  service.  Tts  purposes  were  to  prevent,  or  remedy,  the 
dreadful  etTocts  w4iicb  arose  from  the  inctirsinns  of  men  inured 
to  bloodshed,  and  only  happy  when  employed  in  the  business  o$ 
massacre  and  plunder.  "  The  predatory  life  of  ihe  old  border- 
era,"  obaerveb  a  mndern  author,  **  fortns  an  intere«>ting  subject 
oC  OOOteroplation.  From  the  local  traditions  of  the  people,  we 
find  tbot  the  very  term  freebooter  was  not  considered  as  a  word 
of  reproach  by  the  borderers,  who,  during  the  open  wars  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  combined  with  their  personal  views  ot 
plunder  something  like  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  At  other  timc9 
they  became  dangerous  to  both  parties,  though  generally  profess- 
ing hostility  only  to  the  iuhabttaut^  of  the  opposite  territory. 
Finailvt  when  the  two  governments  agreed  to  measures  uf  mutual 
advantuge,  for  the  suppression  of  the  border  depredations,  an 
intguJar  system  of  conventional  jitsticc  arose,  which  itself  was 
not  unfrcquenlly  the  source  of  fresh  dispute  and  bloodshed."* 

In  tbe  infancy  of  this  institution*  the  tenants  of  the  several  ma- 
at^rs  were  obHged.  on  tiring  of  beacons,^  of  other  warning,  to  attend 
Lord  in  the  senice  of  "the   borders  at  their  own  expence; 

I,  if  requisite,  their  attendnure  niijjht  be  prolonged   tor  forty 
days.     According  to  the  value  of  their  ret>pectivc  tenures,  some 

were 


*  Stoddart's  Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  and  M^nnert  in  ScoUand. 

♦  The  pl»f€«  appointed  for  hcacom  in  C*imlicr!aBd,  were  BUckcombc, 
UntcMtcr  Te!i,  St.  Bns  Head,  Workington  HilJ,  Moothay,  Skiddaw,  S;indale 
Tip,  Caflifttc  CdUle,  Lingy-Clofr  Head,  Etacon  Hill,  Prnrith,  Dale  Raughton, 
l<Mg»pUKl  Mote,  and  Spa  de> Adam  Top. 
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were  obliged  to  serve  on  horseback,  atid  other*  on  foot,  with 
thfcir  proper  accoutirinents.  Hence  there  were  nag  tenements^ 
wad  fooi  tenements^  ihe  owners  of  which  were  obli^  to  furnish 
their  stipulated  number,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  estatM. 

Scarcely  any  of  ihe  purposes  for  which  the  border  Service  was 
dovi<ved.  were  efiected  till  the  reign  of  ELdward  the  Firet,  and 
m^ny  atrocious  acts  were  committed  in  the  intermediate  time. 
The  accession  of  William  Riifus  to  the  throne  of  England  gave 
eff(>nce  to  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotlaiid,  who  entered  the  bordera 
with  a  considerable  army,  and  having  ravaged  the  country,  re- 
turned to  his  kingdom  iudcn  with  plunder.  Ruius  in  revenge, 
determined  to  attack  Scotland  with  a  vast  armament,  both  naval 
and  military ;  but  having  advanced  in  an  inclement  season,  his 
forces  were  so  distressed  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  that  he 
consented  to  make  peace  with  Malcolm  on  the  same  terms  that 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  Conqueror.  This  excursion  of 
Rufub  to  Cumberland  ua^  attended  with  considerable  beneficial 
effects,  for  he  ordered  the  city  of  Carlisle  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
afortress  erected  for  its  security,  to  be  garrisoned  with  soldiers  ac* 
4]uainted  with  agriculture,  by  whose  means  tillage  was  once  more 
introduced,  **  Front  the  time/'  says  a  coteniporary  author, 
*'  that  the  Romans  departed,  the  plough-share  had  not  divided 
the  soil ;"  and  the  inhabitants  are  described  to  have  become  as 
totally  ignorant  of  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  aj>  if  corn  had 
never  grown  in  the  district.  Their  chief  sustenance  was  the 
produce  of  their  tiocks  and  herd^;,  and  the  milk  of  goats. 

In  the  year  II 3  5,  Cumberland  was  again  invaded  by  the  Scots, 
under  the  command  of  King  David,  who  reduced  and  placed  a 
garrison  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  compelled  mtiny  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  Country  to  s\vear  allegiance  to  his  niece  the  Empress 
Jilaud,  who  was  then  contending  with  Stephen  for  the  Crown. 
The  latter,  to  avert  the  interposition  of  the  Scots,  consigned  to 
them  not  only  tiiis,  but  also  the  adjoining  countie*  of  Northum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  to  hold  of  him  and  his  successors, 
Kings  of  England.  This  imprudent  grant  was  contested  by  his 
successor,  HcnQ'  the  Second,  who,  in  the  year  H54-,  demanded 
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Ml  restimtlon  of  thwe  northern  provinces  from  Malcolm  the 
fbsrtJit  who  then  rcignod  in  Scotland.  The  youikg  Monarch 
acquiesced  ia  the  demand,  nml  in  return  received  confirmation  of 
Hunringdonshire,  to  which  he  had  nn  ancient  claim.  On  the 
rcbdbon  of  Prince  Henry,  son  uf  Henry  the  Second,  this  tounty 
VM  iRvolved  in  iww  diMurbancet; ;  the  city  of  Carlisle  was  twite 
bcnkged*  and  the  second  time  obliged  to  capituhite« 

On  the  Acce$iion  of  Richard  the  Fir<»t,  in  the  year  111H» 
Wiilinm  ihe  Lioni  Kiiif;  of  Scutlanil.  claimed  restitution  of  tho 
mcient  boivors  of  hi«  Crown,  among  which  the  principality  of 
Dunbertaiod  va»  eniinM'mted  ;  htit  tlir  deellj  of  Kichard  prevent- 
ed any  award  being  made.  In  the  reign  of  Kint,'  John,  th« 
ScDtlbh  Monarch  i^itewed  the  claim ;  but  the  decision  woi 
naded  b>'  tiwit  worthless  tyrant,  viUohtt  arbitrary  conduct  soon 
tftcrward»  involved  the  country  in  a  civil  war.  The  coalesced 
B^ronii  of  the  north  applied  for  aid  to  Alexander  the  Second, 
of  Scotland,  and  having  paii)  him  homage  at  Fclton,  obtained  a 
promise  of  a«^t^tance.  This  incensed  the  Cngli^h  Kini^  so  higblyi 
thai  he  marched  his  army  of  mercenariet  towards  Scotland,  and 
■•rked  ]ii*  pi'ogre*?  northward,  by  burning  and  laying  wu»te  the 
wMe  country*  The  Scots  were  enough  irritated  to  pursue  tht 
tttane  esampl«  ;  and  in  a  suhiicquent  excursion  they  penetrated 
aft  hr  s«  Hichmond,  in  Vork«ibire,  and  spread  destdmion  thrcmgb 
idt  liie  interimHiiute  territory.  In  the  course  o(  the  expediiiua 
this  County  was  miserably  ravaged. 

In  the  year  ^'235^  Alextinder  pereniptority  demanded  from 
Henry  the  Third,  the  restitution  of  Cumberland,  together  with 
the  oth^r  provinces  that  bad  belonged  to  Scotland,  and  threaten- 
ed bo^tiiitie*  if  his  reque^it  was  not  complied  with.  This  occa- 
sioned a  conference  it»  be  held  at  York,  at  which  Oibu,  the 
Pop«5  lt!gat«(  pr€N^ided  ;  *^  whtin  in  full  t^ali'*  fact  ion  of  all  th« 
claifM  of  the  King  of  Scot§^  >lenry  agreed  to  asiij^n  lands  of  tliii 
yearly  ralue  of  200|.  within  the  coimties  of  Xorthumbcrl.ind 
and  Cumberland;  if  lands  of  that  vuluc  could  be  found  therein, 
vitAmif  the  limits  of  tho^c  towns  where  cables  were  erected." 
Nin«    year*    »ftcrwanU,    Nichola*   «ie    Tanichanv,    Bi&hop    of 
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Durham,  Tcceived  tlie  Royal  commission  to  assign  the  lands; 
when  Penrith  ami  Sowerby  were  alloHcd  to  the  ScottisH 
Sovereign. 

Though  the  difiputeft  relative  to  the  northern  district  were  thas 
adjusted,  there  was  still  a  certain  tract  between  the  two  king- 
doms, which  not  being  immediately  subject  to  either  government, 
became  the  abode  of  a  ]awles«i  banditti,  who  ncknowledging  no 
ties,  either  of  convention  or  humanity,  pursued  their  own  ^h- 
ti/ication,  even  to  the  absolute  destruction  of  all  opposers.  This 
debateable  grtrimd,  as  it  was  called,  proved  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  contention  ;  and  though  it  scarcely  at  any  time  ex- 
ceeded eight  miles  in  length,  by  four  in  breadth,  yet  the  wretches 
by  whom  it  was  peopled,  conjointly  with  other  dissolute  inha- 
bitants of  the  marchcR,  frequently  occasioned  the  most  deplora- 
ble commotions  between  the  Scotch  and  English  nations.  A 
tmrk's  nwf,  aJJwV,.  and  a  meriy-making^  became  the  equally 
insignificant  objects  of  quarrel ;  and  the  contentions  continued 
till  thousands  of  human  victims  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  discord  and  wild  uproar. 

The  regulation  of  the  borders  by  distinct  and  effective  laws, 
seems  to  have  commenced  in  the  reign  of  I'd  ward  the  First, 
about  the  time  when  he  aspired  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Scotland, 
Robert  de  Clilford,  Lord  and  Hereditary  Sheriif  of  Westmore- 
iantl,  was  the  first  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marche*? ;  to  this  situa- 
tion he  was  appointed  in  the  year  IS^ti.* 

The 
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•  "•  The  ■uthorUy  of  the  Lord  Warden  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  military 

and  civil.  In  his  mtlitary  capacity,  he  was  a  gmitnIii.sitno,  to  preside  and  give 
command  ;  to  place  and  appoint  watchmen,  to  fife  bncacons,  and  give  alarm, 
on  ihc  approach  of  an  enemy.  And  foi  thr  safety  and  defence  of  the  City  of 
Carlisle,  m  often  aiany  danger  of  a  &iege  appeared,  to  muslcT  all  sensible  mcn^ 
between  ihe  agei  of  iixtcen  and  »ixty,  wtthin  the  marchet,  and  all  men  at 
trail,  billmcn,  and  archers,  according  to  their  degree,  who  were  to  ruort  to 
him  properly  armed,  to  be  manhalled  in  thouunds,  hundreds,  and  twenties; 
and  »o  arrayed  to  defend  and  keep  the  same.  He  bad  authority  to  agree  to 
ccssaiions  of  arms,  and  conclude  treaties  of  pe^cc;  to  appoint  deputies  snd 
ivardcn  lerjeanU,  and  other  oflRcen.      In   his  dvi!  capacity,   he  was  to  take 
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tstlmkns  that  were  now  made  to  protect  outraged  hu- 
ty,  and  curb  the  licentious  spirits  tu  whom  devastation 
was  pastime,  and  pillage  and  murder  necessary  accessories  to 
happiness,  were  inadequate  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  feuds 
which  the  cherished  animosities  of  the  borderers  were  continually 
ing  into  action.  Ever  willing  to  dispute^  and  always  ready 
tod«cidc>  their  quarrels  by  force  of  arms,  it  required  the  lapse 
of  Centuries  to  sway  their  unyielding  tempers  to  submit  to  the 
re»tnuiits  necessary  to  ensure  peace,  or  even  to  induce  that  ame- 
nity of  disposition  requisite  to  exist  before  the  social  feelings  can 
be  invigorated,.  The  mind  sickens  at  the  relation  of  the  atroci- 
tiis  reciprocally  ioAtcteii,  and  savagely  retaliated ;  and  thottgh 
tonoe  sparks  of  genuine  virtue,  of  native  greatness,  occasionaUy 
lUuinific  the  horrid  gloom,  they  only  serve  like  flashes  of  light- 
tujig  in  a  tempest,  to  render  the  succeeding  darkness  more 
i. 
So  accttstomed  were  the  borderer*  to  rapine,  that  they  went 
armed  even  to  their  feasts;  nor  was  robbery,  even  by  the  softer 

sex, 

rognUance  of  al)  breaches  of  the  border  hws^  impriionmenti,  robberiet,  and 
ipoiti  ;  vo  hold  wardens  court*,  and  sejsiont;  therein  to  hear  all  maiteri  in 
HtfUM  between  the  people  of  both  kiogdotna  ;  and  by  the  taws  eitabli&hcd,  to 
ledKrb  «U  grievanrec.  To  arr»t  and  impricoa  all  personi  discovered  to  be  in 
ki^^  with  the  mctniei  of  Eiigland. 

**  The  Lord  Wardco  wat  to  have  a  council,  chosen  of  di&creet  borderers,  who 
were  to  enquire  into  murder,  maiming,  burning  of  houses,  com,  &c.  rapine 
«ii  theft,  deadly  feud,  threalaiing  of  life  in  rcvcnije,  cutting  down  ticei; 
0«rin^  corn,  depatturing  cattle,  and  hunting  beyond  the  established  limits,  tec. 
4'tfncf  might  be  pursued  iato  the  opposite  realm  within  six  days,  and  the 
llacf  carried  on,  »  the  teim  it,  in  hot-ttoJ,  with  houndi  and  horn,  with  hue 
«k)  cry  (  in  which  puTiuits,  receivers  and  rescuers  of  the  fugitive  were  eqiially 

f  ntihablr  witli  the  principal." 

IJutcAimm's  Huttny  of  Cumler/and. 
Xat-trtdwauhe  pursuit  of  offenders,  called  moss-troopers,  by  blood-hounds,  or 
jAi^i  do^s,  as  they  were  named,  from  exploring  the  Roughs,  rnoues,  and 
bo^s,  that  were  not  passable,  but  by  those  that  were  acquainted  with  the  various 
and  Intfic-ate  bye-paths  ^nd  turnings.  These  dog»  were  in  use  so  lately  as  the 
Ki^  o(  Jamca  the  First :  from  a  warrant  then  issued^  it  appears  that  nine  of 
ikn  w€Te  ordered  to  be  provided  and   kept  at  the  charge  of  the  different 
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sex,  rcgarikd  witb  any  emotions  of  di<^racc.  **  Tradition/'  wys 
a  bte  autlior,  ''  141  aridili<jii  u^  bhtory,  tells,  that  a  woman  Iwi 
two  &01M}  a»  long  aft  tier  pn&visbns  lasted,  ^Ibe  set  them  regularly 
ou  the  table  J  but  as  soon  a»  I  hey  were  fini»Iied,  she  bmught 
forth  two  &words»  and  placed  them  upon  the  table,  saying,  *'  Soim^ 
1  have  no  meat  for  yon  ;  go  aeek  your  dinner."*' 

The  same  kind  of  disgraceful  policy  wliich  still  su<lef0 
tbe  piratical  states  of  Algiers,  Tuni*,  ajid  Morocco,  to  exist, 
a^>eani  to  have  guided  tbe  council  of  the  En{i|li$h  and  Scottish 
kipgdoaisat  tbe  times  wt  are  now  describing;  for  it  cannot  ratiofH 
ably  be  Mtppotred  that  a  petty  di^lrict,  situated  between  tm> 
powerful  nations,  and  inbabitcd  by  clajis  of  banditti,  shoulll 
liave  beini  able  to  preserve  its  independence,  without  tbe  cor»- 
curi'once  of  both  its  neighbours.  The  conduct  of  states,  l>k<! 
that  of  iudtviduab,  seems  often  Juexplicable;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  mankind,  that  the  impolitic  conventions  of  the  for-* 
jaei'  are  tiie  most  destructive. 

AuoLher  cause  of  ihe  borderers  having  been  so  long  permitted 
to  continue  their  disgracclul  practices  with  impunity,  may  pro- 
bably be  found  in  the  frequent  hostilitiesi  that  existed  between 
the  two  nations,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  those  plans 
which  the  well-disposed  of  bulb,  coontricti  had  conceived  would 
be  tJ»e  rao*l  cibcaciou*  in  quelliui?  theco  ;  for,  as  the  bordcr-chiefe 
lived  in  small  furtilied  ca^tL's,  they  bade  deliance  to  the  power 
of  the  sheriffs,  and  could  only  bt;  ultackcd  with  success  by 
regular  troops. f 

Durinii^  the  open  wars  between  iht*  kingdoms,  the  borderari 
assisted  each,    as  was  most  congenial  to  their  interestb.     On 

these 


*   Rition'i  Introduction  to  Cltrk's  Survey  of  die  Laket. 

+  "  Wd  met  with  miny  of  thctc  liulc  fortrcuea  in  different  parts  of  the  bo»i- 
den.  Tlicy  aic  coramonly  built  in  the  form  of  fquarc  towcra.  The  walli  art 
thick,  the  apei lures  for  light  smalt.  They  are  divided  gctirrsUy  into  three  or 
four  storio,  each  contaimng  only  one  apartment.  The  towe«  was  the  recep- 
Ucle  for  cattle,  which  was  driven  into  it  in  time  of  alarm."  Cifpin'i  OtscnMiMt 
in  Pianroqut  Btautyy  £>l.  179a. 
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ift  Cumberland  was  so  immeUiiilely  in  the  road  of 
tlk«  coBtendiDg  powers,  that  it  hardly  ever  escapeti  witlvout  be^ 
lag  r»va^di  and  haviog  $ome  of  it^  tovtm  and  villages  consumed 
by  fire.  The  oeighbouring  provinces  of  Scotland  were  subjected 
to  ainiUir  treatueat,  and  the  instances  of  deliberate  barbarity 
mtn  so  nmnexouK  and  diabolical,  that  humanity  &b udders  at  the 
recital.  Even  the  irregular  campaig)is»  or  tha^  made  by  the 
ttK»opA  bel<wgiag  to  the  contiguous  ^arri^oiis,  were  »a  destruclive 
and  (Lre({u«nt,  that  it  ^eeios  astonishing  that  countries  so  ofttn 
d«Ml&tAd  should  be  worth  plundering. 

In  ibe  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  inroads,  or  forrays^  as  they 
weti  tanned^  wen:  niunerous,  and  attx^nded  with  increased  de* 
ilnictton  :  tbe  produce  of  the  land,  corn,  flocks,  and  herd»,  wera 
all  tvrept  away ;  women  and  children  were  made  captives,  and 
canrird  inttk  severe  and  abject  lUvery ;  tmd  «o  greatly  were  the 
cyaiaitiea  o£  war  extended^  that  neaily  the  whole  of  Cumber- 
land trais  itttderod  desolate.  I'he  oviU  intiicled  by  the  Scotch 
waie  rammed  by  the  Engliid>«and  the  same  system  of  defttrnctive 
vtf^eance  wa:i  pursued  in  Scotland  as  had  been  practised  here. 
Mayuess  State  Papers  U  the  history  of  one  of  these 
in  the  reign  of  Uenry  the  Lighkbt  uiider  the  lille  of 
£gploU$  dtmr  ujion  t/»e  Scots  in  tJat  j^ar  L>44.  The  iirst  exploht 
mi  dbfuon  the  second  of  JuJ>s  and  th«  last  on  the  seventeenth 
of  K«<v«n»ber;  and  betwoeo  tkeaa  dades  which  include  Little  more 
tKaji  nMieteoi  wet^  no  less  than  nineftf'saxH  intoads  were  made 
into  Cba  borders  of  Scotlajod^  and  192  townrt^  towers,  steds,^ 
^amek^ns^l- pB'^sb  duirdtes^and  bastel-bnuses,;  were  ca^t  down 
and  burned ;  vast  (fuantities  of  sheep,  boraed  cattle,  horsesit  corn, 
tad  othiN-  articles,  were  al  the  same  time  takt'n.  As  the  subject 
is  curious,  and  coDlaius  a  good  ilLust ration  of  the  tecipiocal  nii- 
secice  atteniiing  tbe  Bander  Wan,  we  shall  iiv>ert  a  few  specimens 
tt^m  tlw  banid  calalogue  in  which  the  nincty-^ven  exploits  are 
itatlj  detailed. 

"  August 

f  The  outer  wird  of  a  cstde,  containing  th«  barotf  tcable*,  Sec, 
I  Supposed  Co  he  monailarics  or  hoipiuU. 
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"  August  7,  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  with  the  garrison  ot  the  middle 
marches  of  Tincdale,  and  Ridsdalc,  to  the  number  of  1400  men, 
rode,  mul  burnt  Jedvvorlht  atid  Ancram-spiitle,  with  two  other 
townti,  culled  East  Neiibit,  and  VVeit  Nesbit;  and  won  divert 
strong  castle -ho  uses,  ajjd  slew  alt  the  Scottish  men  in  the  same 
to  the  number  of  eighty,  and  brought  away  220  head  of  nolt,* 
and  400  sheep,  \vith  much  inside  goods/' 

"  August  l6\  William  Buncton  and  John  Ordre,  and  certain 
of  the  garrison  of  Berwick,  burnt  and  spoiled  the  town  of 
Dun-glasse  very  sore;  and  seized  320  nolt,  800  *heep,  and  much 
spoilage.  In  their  return  they  fought  with  the  Scotts,  and 
put  them  to  flight;  and  slew  Alexander  Home,  and  forty 
other  good  men,  and  took  the  Laird  of  Anderwicke,  and  his 
son  Hamilton,  and  sixty  more  prisoners. 

"  August  27 1  Sir  Bryan  Lay  ton,  &c.  ranged  the  woods  of 
Wodden,  where  they  got  many  nags,  sheep,  and  nolt,  and  slew 
in  the  said  woods,  thirty  Scotts.  From  thence  they  went  to 
a  tower  of  Lord  Buccleagh's,  called  the  Moss-House,  and 
smoked  it  very  sore,  and  took  thirty  prisoners,  and  have 
brought  away  80  na^s,  200  noit,  and  400  sheep;  and  ihey 
burnt  the  town  of  Wudden,  and  many  shielings  and  bouses  in 
tlic  said  wood,  and  other  steds  and  mills  in  their  way/* 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  appropriation  of  the 
debateabk  laud  xvas,  for  the  first  time^  seriously  considered, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  that  each  kingdom  might  introduce  order  into  its  respcc* 
tive  division.  How  it  was  determined  does  not  appear;  but, 
from  the  succeeding  events,  it  is  apparent  that  the  legulations 
were  not  effective,  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  teems  with  instances 
of  the  continuance  of  the  border  depredations. 

'*  The  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  Crown  of  England,** 
says  Ridpath,  "  when  both  kingdoms  devolved  on  one  Sovereign, 
was  an  event  fruitful  of  blessing  to  each  nation.  The  borders, 
which  for  many  ages  had  been  almost  a  coiurtant  scene  of  rapine 

and 
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IfttioD,  enjoypd  a  quiet  nnd  order  which  they  had  never 
known.     The  King,  in  pursuance  of  his  favorite   purpose 
f  extinguishing  all  memory  uf  past  hostilities  between  his  king* 
and,  if  poitsible^  of  places  thnl  had   been  the  principal 
of  these  hostilities,  prohibited    the  name  of  Border  any 
to   be   used,    substituting;  in  its  stead,    that   of   MiddU 
'arckcM,     He  ordered  ali   the  place?  of  strength   in  these  parts 
be  demolished,  except  the  habttBtion*;  of  nobles  and  barons, 
broke  the  garrisons  of  Berwick  and  Carlinle,     Natural  pre- 
dieef,  and  a  mutual  resentment,  owing  to  the  series  of  wars 
rricd   on  for  centuries  between  the  two  kingdoms,  still,  how- 
t»V4pr,  subsisted.      From   the  same  source  arose  frequent  disputes 
and  feuds   upon  the  Marches,  which,    by   the  attention  of  the 
So^erei^i,  were  *oon  and  easily  compmed  ;  bin  it  ri'rjuired  almost 
cothaodred  years,  though  ICnglHUil  and  Scotland  were  governed 
IMhe  time  by  a  succession  of  the  same  line  of  princes,  to  wear 
«fl"  the  jealousies  and  prepossessions  of  the  formerly  hostile  na- 
tions, and  to  work  such  a  change  in  their  tempers  and  views,  as 
to  tdmit  of  an  incorporating  and  effectual  union/'* 

The  union  between  Scotland  and  KngUind  was  completed  m 
tkcfiHh  of  Queen  Anne,  and  **  trom  that  period  all  liorder  hosti- 
lili«*  have  by  degrees  subsided  ;  and,  as  (he  then  generation, 
mh»ch  had  been  brought  up  in  rapine  and  nii^srufe,  died  away, 
their  posterity,  on  both  sides,  have  become  humanized.  The 
art*  of  peace  and  civil  policy  have  been  cultivated,  and  e\'ery 
man  lives  safe  in  his  own  possessions :  felonies,  and  other  cri- 
aiitaJ  offences,  are  as  seldom  committed  in  these  parts  as  in 
moft  other  places  of  the  united  kingdirms  ;  and  the  country, 
from  having  been  the  ouiskirt  and  litigated  boundary  of  both 
aations,''  may  now  be  considered  ai»  the  centre  of  Great-Britain, 
and  as  fruitful  of  good-will  and  social  enjoyment,  as  most  other 
farui  of  the  country. 

Camberland  is  bounded   on   the  west   by  the  Iri^h   Sea,  into 

vihicfa  its  coast  projects  soniewhat  in  the  ibrm  uf  a  bow,  fpr  an 
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extent  of  nearly  seventy  miles  ;  on  the  north  it  is  separated  from 
Scotland  by  Sol  way  Frith,  the  Scots  Dyke,   and  the  river  Liddal : 
ite  eastern  side  is  skirted  by  the  counties  of  Noi  thumberland  and 
Durham,  the  dividing  limits  being  mostly  artificial  :  to  the  &outh 
Lt^  boundarit^s  are  Westmoreland  and   Lancashire  :  from  the  for- 
mer it  is  partly  separated  by  Uils-water,  atid   the  river  Eamont ; 
and  from  the  latter,  by  the  river  Duddow.     Its  grealcst  extent 
is  about  eighty  miles,  but  its  mean  length  not  more  than  sixty  (  h 
it»  general   breadth  is  nearly   thirty-iive ;  and  its  circumferenctt  | 
224.     It  contains  970,000  acre* ;  <rf  these  342,000  comprise  the 
mountainous  districts ;  470,000  are  inclosed,  and  chietly  under  h 
cultivation;   150,000  are  in  low  commons,  capable  of  improve- ^ 
ment ;  and  8000  in    lakes  and  waters.     Cumberland  is  divided 
into   live  ward*,  synoniinous  viitli   hundreih   in   other  counties, 
but  so  called  here   from  the  inhabitants  of  each  division  being 
obliged  to  keep  watch  or  ward  against  the  northern  irruptions*  ■ 
It  contains  one  city,  seventeen  market  tows,  112  parishes,  22,445 
houses,    and   U7|230  inhabitants.*       Tlic    ward  of  Allerdale, 
above  Derwent,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Chester ;  all  the  other  part 
of  the  county  in  that  of  Carlisle.     The  number  of  representa* 
lives  are  six,  vi^.  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Carlisle,  and  two 
for  Cockermouth.     Cumberland  pays  one  part   of  the  land  tax, 
and  provides  200  men  for  the  militia. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  extremely  irregular  and  broken. 
The  south-west  district  exhibits  a  gigantic  combination  of  lofty, 
rugged,  and  rocky  mountains,  promiscuously  thrown  together 
in  the  rudest  manner,  but  inclosing  many  beautiful,  though 
narrow,  vallies,  as  well  as  fine  lakes,  rivers,  and  some  extensive 
woodlands.  '^'  On  the  eastern  confines,  another  range  of  hills 
stretches  alon^  to  Scotland,  but  possesses  much  less  picturesque 
beauty  tlian  ihc  form<-'r.  In  the  front  of  this  last  assemblage,  a 
considerably  broad  tract  of  low  ground  extends  the  whole  length, 
unobstructed  by  any  liigh  mouulji,  partly  cultivated,  and  partly 
heathy  common,   and  watered   by  the  Eden,  and  innumerable 

brooks 
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id  rivulets.  T\m  tract  becomes  very  extensive  before 
rs  Carlisle,  stretching  across  the  county  to  Wigton,  and 
thence  towards  Workington,  including  all  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  Along  the  wcslern  shore  there  h  a  strip  of  cul- 
d?ated  hifid,  from  two  to  four  or  five  miles  in  width."  The 
woodlands  are  but  few  ;  and  (he  general  appearance  of  the 
connty  is  bleaJc  and  naked,  from  the  extensive  moors  which  io 
frMfoently  present  thcra!>elves  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

The  agriculture  of  CumberJand,  speaking  generally,  it  not 
coflducted  on  that  improved  phin  which  obtains  in  the  more 
southern  districts  ;  and  even  sheep-farming,  which  is  prevalent  in 
the  moiuitainous  tracts,  and  on  the  bortleis  of  large  commons, 
•ccns  Co  be  less  iinderstood  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
ToaccouM  for  this  is  eftsy,  and  the  reply  of  a  simple  husband- 
flMll  is  safficieiU  for  the  purpose:  '*  At  Penruddock,"  say  the 
{NMlOM  who  drew  up  the  agricultural  report,  **'  we  observed 
sc^mc  singularly  rough-legged,  ill-formed  sheep  ;  an«l  on  asking  an 
old  farmer,  1^  hence  the  breed  was  obtained,  he  replied,  '*  Lord, 
Sir  !  ibey  are  sik  as  God  set  upon  the  land  ;  ice  never  change 
MV."  These  sheep- breeders  are  curanuvnly  so  attrtcheri  to  their  own 
kind,  that  they  seldom  care  to  make  those  experiments  which 
the  peifcction  of  the  science  renders  necessary. 

In  the  north-east  parts  of  tbr  county,  round  the  northern 
tktrt*  of  the  western  mountains,  and  in  ibe  district  about  Aldsion 
Moor,  the  dairy  system  chiefly  prevails.  The  dairies  are  but 
small,  and  mostly  employed  in  making  butter,  the  quality  of 
viudi  i*  excellent.  The  average  qonnrity  of  butter  from  one 
cow,  tn  a  season,  is  generally  two  firkins  of  fifty-six  pounds  each. 
The  amount  of  the  butter  sent  to  distant  markets,  is  from  30,0001. 
to  40,0001.  annually.  When  the  cresim  is  taken  off,  the  old 
initk  is  either  consumed  in  the  fumily,  s^lH  hir  two-pence  a 
psJlon,  Of  mftdc  into  what  is  called  blue-milk  cheese,  which  is 
in  common  use  among  the  peasantry,  very  little  of  any  other 
kmd  being  made. 

Com  farms,  with  a  small  nuxttuo  of  grass  lands,  are  very  nu- 
merou^t  they  arc  generally  very  small ^  the  common  size  being 
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from  15l.  to  60L  ft  yeftv,  but  some  few  are  from  lOOL  to  3001. 
and  4001.  tue  btler  are  very  rare.  Ind<?edt  there  are  hardly 
any  counties  in  England  where  the  landed  property  is  so  much 
divided  as  in  this,  nor  yet  where  sncb  strong  remains  of  va^al- 
age  and  servility  are  retained  iti  the  customs  of  the  manors. 
Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  county  tippears  to  be  held  by  what  is 
called  cu&iomar^  tenure ^  a  species  of  feudal  oppression  which 
greatly  retards  agricultural  impr*ivenient.  The  lands  possessed 
by  this  kind  of  vassalai*e,  are  subject  to  the  payinetit  oi  fines  and 
herioiSj  in  addilion  to  certain  annual  rents  in  corn,  coal*  ^c. 
on  every  alienation  by  descent  or  purchase,  and  not  unfrequently 
on  the  death  of  the  lord.  Various  services  on  what  are  called 
boon  daySf  arc  also  obliged  to  be  rendered  by  the  tenants ;  such 
as  getting  and  carrying  the  lord's  peats,  ploughing,  making  hay, 
reaping,  conveying  icllers,  and  various  other  servile  employ- 
menlSp  whenever  summoned  by  the  lord.  It  is  lamentable  that 
such  disgraceful  restrictions,  on  personal  liberty  and  industry, 
should  still  be  permitted  to  exist  in  this  country.  The  lands  let 
on  lease,  tf  the  latter  term  is  not  improperly  apjilied  to  what  are 
chiefly  verhal  contracts  for  live,  seven,  or  nine  years,  are  also 
held  by  tenures  nearly  equal  in  their  injurious  eftecis  to  cutto- 
matif ;  tiiej>c  are,  a  year  and  a  half  improved  value  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  manor,  ever)  seven  years,  and  Ukewisc»  a  claim 
to  the  wood  planted  on  the  estate  by  the  tenant.  A  few  land" 
lords,  actuated  by  generous  principles,  grant  leases  for  fourteen, 
and  even  tweuly-onc  years. 

No  particular  rotation  of  crops  is  obscrvrd  ;  but  the  most  ge- 
neral custom  is,  to  sow  from  two  to  live  or  six  crops  of  corn  in 
succession;  and  in  some  instances,  in  remote  districts,  the  land 
has  been  ploughed,  and  sown  with  com  from  time  immemorial. 
Better  practices,  however,  have  been  lately  introduced,  and,  by 
the  meritorious  exertions  of  some  ]iublic-spirited  individuals,  bid 
fair  to  supersede  the  observance  of  these  ancient,  yet  injudicious 
raodcu  of  culture.  Ploughing  is  generally  performed  with  horses, 
who  are  yoked  in  pairs  abreast  to  a  plough ;  and  one  pair  are 
suBicient  to  plough  an  acre  a  day.     Every  surt  of  graiu  is  cut 
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vitfa  tlic  sickle,  and!  not  untrequently  by  femftlcs*  who  are  as 
irtive  and  expert  at  the  business,  as  the  laboring  men  of  the 
more  southirn  counties^  They  also  assist  en  carting,  harrowing, 
And  weeding;  and  muny^wirh  *' as  Zinc  forms  and  complexions &% 
MCure  ever  bestowed,"  are  continually  employed  in  some  one  or 
Other  of  these  humble  occup'dlturis.  Corn  tiil  of  lute  had  been 
ail  threshed  with  the  flail»  bnr  within  thct^  few  years,  several 
Ihre^btng  machines  have  b^'cn  introduced. 

The  soiils  are  exceedin;ily  various,  but  have  been  ciassed  under 
ikt  dJvis»ions  of,  fertile  dap^M,  cir  strong  rich  loamty  which  occupy 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  county,  »nd  arc  chiefly  appropriated 
to  ihe  growth  of  wheat;  drif  loamSy  including  the  ditterent 
degrees,  from  the  rich  brown  loamb  to  the  light  sandy  soils,  and 
occiij>ying  the  greaXer  portion  of  the  county ;  ue/  (t/aw,  gene- 
rally on  a  clay  bottom,  and  adapted  la  grazing ;  and  black-peat- 
taifk,  %vhicb  is  very  prevaient  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and 
pjirticularly  those  adjoining  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The 
urcb  generally  used  are  farm-yard  dung,  lime,  sca*weed, 
or  mud  left  by  the  tide  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
RavengUss,  muscles,  which  are  procured  on  the  sands  adjoining 
the  coast,  and  chielly  strewn  in  the  proportion  of  five  or  six 
cart  loads  to  an  acre.  On  grass  lands,  a  compost  of  lime  and 
earth  b  very  common  as  a  top-dressing;  the  proportions  are 
about  one  measure  of  lime  to  tour  or  five  of  earth.  Several  small 
beds  of  marl  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  county,  but  it  has 

^not  yet,  we  believey  been  applied  as  manure.  The  inclosed 
grounds  are  kept  free  from  mules  by  an  excellent  practice  ob- 
ttrved  in  the  different  parii^hts,  of  hiring  persons  to  destroy  tiiein 
(or  A  term  rf  years f  at  a  certain  annual  salary,  which  is  raised 
■fe^the  regular  parochial  taxes,  and  docs  not  exceed  an  half- 
PStny  per  acre. 
The  buildings  of  this  county  are  chiefly  of  stone,  except  in 
the  market-towns,  where  the  houses  are  generally  of  brick,  and 
near  the  borders  of  Scotland^  where  they  are  mostly  con- 
t^uctcd  wiih  clay  or  mud.  Most  of  the  old  farm-houses,  cot- 
and  out-houses,  are  thatched  with  straw,  and  the  stones 
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of  the  Wills  laid  ivith  clay  instead  of  mortar ;  but  the  more  mo- 
dern buildings  are  genfTally  covered  with  *Iate,  and  walled  with 
lime:  in  tho<<*  districts,  hoxvever,  "  where  clay  or  mud  walls  pre- 
vail, the  advances  of  modern  improvements  arc  admitted  with 
iome  reluctance,  the  people  considering  them  as  an  expensive  and 
unnecessary  luxury/'  Many  of  the  houses  are  covered  with 
H  very  fine  blue  slate,  the  best  kinds  of  which  are  procured  in 
Borrowdale. 

The  piincipal  manufactures  of  Cumberland  are  the  spinning 
and  weaving  cotton  into  calicoes,  corduroys^  and  other  articled, 
And  the  printing  of  cotton.  The  former  has  not  been  many 
years  introduced;  it  was  first  planted  at  Dalston,  and  soon  ex- 
tended to  Carlisle,  AVarAvick-Biidge,  Corby,  Comersdale,  and 
a  few  more  places.  The  seat  of  cotton  printing  is  at  Carlisle, 
whose  population  has  been  much  incrcn-sed;  through  it.  In  some 
of  the  market-towns  are  small  manufactories  of  checks  and  coarse 
linens.  At  Egrcmfint  eighteen  looms  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sail-cloth ;  and  at  Whifchaven,  where  it  was  only  in- 
troduced in  1786,  several  huntJrt'd  hunds  arc  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  same  manufacture.  Three  or  four  paper- 
mills  are  employed  in  vtirious  parts  of  the  county;  a  roanufsc- 
tory  of  coarse  earthenware  has  been  long  carried  on  near  Dear* 
ham  ;  and  Jiear  Workingtou  are  the  Seaton  Iron-WorkSj  which 
employ  several  hundred  workmen.  Many  private  families  knit 
and  Apin  their  own  stockings ;  nnd  every  villaj;e  is  supplied  with 
a  weaver  or  two,  who  weave  their  liome-madc  cloth. 

The  MINERALOGICALsuhstancesol  Cumberland  are  extre- 
mely' rich  and  variegated,  and  exist  in  such  abundance  in  the  diffe- 
rent parH  of  the  county,  that  a  de<.€ri[)tifm  of  the  whole  would  of 
itself  constitute  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  the  Cal- 
careous Genus  is  Limtsttme,  of  various  colors,  texture,  and 
hardness.  The  quarries  at  Overcnd  contain  impressions  of  many 
llirtd  of  shells,  \vrth  aromonitae,  entrochi,  and  asCeri»  i  and*  a 
frreat  variety  of  marine  exuvia-  is  found  in  the  limestunc  on  the 
moors  near  tiisland  Spa.  Marbh^  with  shells  in  it,  of  abrown- 
h>h  colour,  is  met  with  at  Little  Stainton,  and  Dacre;  dusky 
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reined  with  white,  at  Cross-fell ;  yellowish,  grey,  lead 
>r,  and  brown,  with,  and  without  shells,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Peterit;  and  bluish  black,  clouded  with  lead  grey,  veined  and 
spotted  with  white,  hard,  free  from  cracks,  and  admitting  of  a 
ine  palish,  near  Kirkoswald.  Beautiful  specimens  of  Spar  of 
various  colors,  amorphous,  and  crystallized  in  ditferent  forms, 
ate  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Aldstun  Moor;  and  since  the 
study  of  mineralogy  has  become  fashionable,  have  been  sold  for 
considenLble  sums.  In  the  mines  between  Kc&wick  and  Aldston, 
it  k*s  been  met  with,  crystallized  in  hexagonal  prisnw ,  terminated 
at  one  end  by  a  pymmid.  Gypsum  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  county*  Its  color  is  mostly  white,  veined,  clouded,  and 
ipotted  with  red  ;  sometimes  brown  and  prey  ;  of  compact,  even 
irtcture..  It  frequently »  however,  exhibits  a  considerable  va- 
OHy  of  appearance^  even  in  ihe  same  quarry;  and  at  Newbig- 
pn  b  tnet  with  not  only  compact,  but  splintery,  fibrous^  foliated, 
md  crystaliired  :  in  the  latter  state,  the  crystals  are  pure  and 
colorless,  arrow-headed,  and  irregularly  disposed,  forming  the 
resemblance  of  a  cock's-comb.  It  lies  embedded  in  red  argilla^ 
ceous  tnarl,  between  two  large  !*trata  of  sandstone ;  the  iipj>er, 
*oUd,  hard,  and  fine  grained  ;  the  under,  loose,  friable,  and 
coarse :  the  stratum  varies  considerably  in  thickness ;  and  in 
some  places  immediately  below  it,  there  is  a  thin  bed  of  a  soft 
omber-like  substance,  which,  on  examination,  appears  to  be 
decayed  wood.  The  lead  mines  of  Aldston-Mf)or  contain  a  great 
fftriety  of  Fiuorty  compact,  foliated,  amorphous,  and  crystal- 
lited.  The  colore  are  very  numerous,  being  red,  green,  blue« 
]rcUow,  purple,  violet,  and  of  all  gradations,  from  very  pate  to 
almost  black.  They  are  sometimes  found  studded  with  brilliant 
i|il%rt2  crystals,  and  with  crystallized  galena. 

In  the  Magnesiak  Class  is  Mua^  which  is  found  of  many 
dlafitrmt  colors,  intersperse4  and  incorporated  with  several 
kinds  of  stones,  and  particularly  in  most  of  the  aand».tone  rocks. 
Spangles  of  silvery  mica  are  met  with  in  a  red,  slaty,  friahte  stone, 
near  the  rirer  Caldew,  in  the  quarries  on  the  Peteril,  and  various 
other  places.     The   Steatites,    semi -indurated,    white,    s(r<'aked 
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with  pale  green,  has  been  found  at  Hill-Top,  and  St.  John's  ; 
and  some  of  the  solid  while  kind,  in  Languor.  Iron-Mine,  at 
Borrowdiile,  nnd  one -or  two  other  places.  Some  small  rounded 
masses  of  Serpentine  is  met  with  in  many  parts  on  the  »ea  shore, 
and  5umftime*»  but  rarely,  in  ploughed  grounds.  Asbestm  has 
been  discovered  in  the  lead  mine  at  Northend,  and  in  some  of 
the  mountains,  where  it  presents  a  great  variety  of  appearance, 
as  it  seems  to  graduate  into  dilTerent  substances. 

Of  the  Siliceous  Genua  are  Quartz  crystals,  which  arc 
found  in  the  mines  of  Aldston-Moor,  beautifully  transparent, 
and  of  various  forms  tind  coloi-s.  ;  some  of  the  yellow  kind  are 
but  little  inferior  in  brillianry  to  the  Brazilian  topaz.  Gurnets 
are  not  unfrequently  found  in  micacious  stones ;  and  sonic  beau* 
tiful  small  ones  have  been  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Keswick.  Cornelians  of  various  lints,  but  principally  of  differ- 
ent shades  of  red,  are  often  discovered  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  many  other  places.  J  aspen  o( 
different  colors,  often  veined,  clouded,  and  spotted,  are  gene- 
rally met  with  in  beds  of  rivers,  and  on  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

Many  substances  of  the  Argillaceous  Genus  are  found 
in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  county.  Trap,  ly/ihtsiouef  and  Toad" 
ttoue,  exist  aSniost  every  where :  the  two  latter  gencrdlly  in 
detached  pieces  on  ihc  surface.  Scfihfus  of  several  vaiieiies  of 
color,  is  found  in  immense  strata,  in  many  parts ;  and  schistose 
clay,  frequently  of  a  tabulated  structure,  resembling  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  is  met  with  in  most  coal  mines,  at  Gisland,  Keswick, 
and  various  other  [jlaces.  Terra-PorceUanea^  or  porcelain  clay, 
the  kaolin  of  the  Chinese,  is  found  at  Barrock,  near  Nebsleps  :  it  is 
of  a  white  and  neam  color,  mostly  fiiable,  atjd  dusty:  it  con- 
tains minute  particles  of  shiniug  silvery  mica.  On  the  banks  of 
Ulls-watcr,  Tripoiif  or  rotten-stone,  i*  frequently  discovered  in 
rounded  lumps,  of  a  £.rt*en»sh  color,  in  gravel  beds  sometimes, 
and  in  course  martial  clays. 

Fomh  or  Pit  Coal^  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county, 
and  of  very  diflerent  qualities.  It  is  met  with  at  various  places 
along  the  eastern  moitniains,  but  is  easiest  of  access,  and  in  the 
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abundance,  on  Talkin  and  Tindale  Fells,  whence  Car- 
lisle, Penrith,  and  Brampton,  are  chiefly  supplied.  On  the 
»esl  side  of  the  river. Caldew,  near  Catdbeck,  and  thence  to 
Maryport,  Workington,  and  Whitehaven,  it  exists  in  great 
abundance;  and  many  coal  mines  are  constantly  at  work  in  this 
district^  and  particularly  at  Whitehaven.  Some  very  large  pits 
Jiave  also  been  opened  at  Workington,  and  lindale  Fell,  near 
Erampton.  Thin  la>ers  of  Jet  are  sometimes  found  in  the  rocks 
c^o  the  Irthing,  iu  small  detached  pieces  in  the  bed  of  that 
river»  on  the  sea  &hore,  and  near  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  other  pUce<i.  Wallcrius,  and  other  eminent  chemists, 
htt%e  supposed  it  to  be  a<>phaltum,  coiiden!>ed  and  hardened  by 
length  of  lime.  It  bears  a  tine  polish,  and  is  frequently  worked 
into  toys,  bracetetst  boxes,  buttons,  and  other  articles. 

The  famouis  Biack-leadf  or  J^add  Mines,  are  situaled  at  the 
hcftd  of  Borrowdale,  in  a  place  extremely  difficult  of  access* 
aud,  for  the  ricbnciis  and  i|ualities  of  the  substance,  are  unequal- 
Jed  by  any  in  the  world.  The  mines  lie  to  the  east  of  a  very 
ftteep  mountain,  which  forma  the  west  side  of  the  vale  of  Sto- 
mathwaite.  There  are  two  workings ;  the  lower  one  is  about 
S40  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it»  perpendicular  depth, 
about  105  yards  ;  the  upper  one  is  nearly  3^0  yards  above  the 
lea,  and  its  depth  about  thirty.  The  strata  of  the  mountains 
arc  very  irregular  and  broken^  and  the  black-lead  fippears  to 
have  been  formed  in  the  fissures.  'Ihe  mineral  ibelf  does  not 
exist  in  regular  strata,  but  is  found  in  irregular  masses.  It  is 
described  as  I>ing  in  the  mine  in  form  resembling  a  tree,  having 
a  body  or  root,  and  veins,  or  branches,  spreading  from  it  in 
dilTcrent  directions :  the  root,  or  body,  is  the  finest  black-lead ; 
and  the  branches  the  worst  ;  growing  proportionably  more  in- 
feiior,  a*  they  become  tlistant  from  the  parent  stem.  The  veins, 
or  branches,  sometimes  shoot  out  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
but  these  indications  are  but  very  rare.  The  black-iead  ii 
^enerall^  embedded  m  a  blue  rock,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
Stained  as  black  as  the  mineral  itself  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet :  sometimes  there  is  a  wet  jdudgr  between  the  rock  and 
black-lead :  at  others  it  is  found  in  aop^,  or  lumps,  m  a  body 

without 


without  branches.  In  ihe  deepest  mine  the  bkck-Ietd  lies  fii 
two  veins,  crossing  each  other  ;  the  main  body  and  richest 
in  qntlity,  b<>ing  at  the  point  nf  intersection ;  these  veins 
fell  pcrpendiculariy  to  the  depth  of  sixty  fatlioons.  The  blue 
•tone,  where  the  hlack-leud  is  commonly  found,  has  often 
A  stratum  of  hard  granite  above  it.  Quartz  cryslah  are  fre- 
quently discovered  in  the  workings. 

The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Wadd  Mines  has 
been  described  by  a  native*  of  Cumftrland^  as  full  of  cataracts 
and  riveritt  that  are  precipitated  from  the  cragg«  with  an  alarming 
noise ;  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  itself,  in  whose  bowel* 
this  valuable  mineral  is  produced,  has  been  depicted  by  the 
lame  gentleman  as  truly  terrifying.  "  Not  a  herb  was  to  be 
seen,  but  wild  savine,  growing  in  the  interstices  of  the  naked 
rocks ;  while  the  horrid  projection  of  vast  promontories,  the 
ticinity  of  the  clouds,  the  thunder  of  the  explosions  in  the  slate 
quarries^  the  distance  of  the  plain  below,  and  the  mountains 
heaped  on  mountains  that  were  piled  around  us,  desolate  and 
waste,  like  the  ruins  of  a  world  which  we  had  survived,,  excited 
«ucb  ideas  of  horror  as  are  not  to  be  expressed." 

The  vulue  of  this  substancet  and  the  singular  fraud  of  an 
owner  of  a  conlij^uous  part  of  the  iii<juntain»  who  secretly  sunk 
a  shaft,  and  opened  a  passage  diagonally  to  the  mine,  occasioned 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  made  in  the  rei^n  of  George  the  Se» 
cond,  to  prevent  its  being  stolen,  by  subjecting  the  criminal  to 
the  same  punishment  as  for  felony.  In  this  act  there  is  a  recital, 
that,  black-lead  huth  been  discovered  in  one  mountain  or  ridge 
of  hills  only  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  that  "it  hath  been  found, 
by  experience,  to  be  necessary  in  the  casting  of  bomb-sbelb,  ' 
round-shot,  and  cannon-bulls. "  The  chief  use  to  which  it  is  now 
applied,  is  drawing;  and  the  lead  of  some  pencils  made  at  Kes- 
wick is  of  so  very  fine  a  texture,  that  it  bears  a  point  nearly  as 
sharp  as  that  of  a  needle.     Some  assert  that  it  may  be  used 

medicinal  1  J,, 

*  The  bte  Mr.  George  Smiih,  to  wham  the  literary  world  is  much  todebted 
for  many  partkularj  concerning  ihia  county. 
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^^^jpMlsctnalljt  to  ease  Che  pains  of  the  gravel,  stone,  ^trangury^ 

^Kb  colic. 

H        The  trftdUioQS  of  Cumberland  report,  that  its  discovery  was 

'  occasioned  by  a  storm,  which  blew  down  a  lai-ge  oak,  whose  ioot» 
tearing  op  several  fragments  of  the  rock  where  it  had  grown^ 
lUacovered  the  wadd.  When  thus  found,  it  was  for  some  tima 
only  employed  to  mark  sheep.      From   this  period    its  value  ha* 

kbeen  better  appropriated,  and  its  price  latterly  been  much  increas- 
*d.  When  Mr,  Pennant  viMed  tliis  county,  in  the  year  1772,  tba 
best  kind  might  be  obtained  for  twelve  shillings  a  pound  weight* 
(ml  the  same  quantity  is  now  sold  tor  3L  The  mines  arc  defended 
Ifiinst  pilferers   by  a  temporary   ma^ou-work  and  wall  within^ 
with  a  house  over  each  entrance,  which  is  occupied  by  the  stew- 
ards and  workmen.     They  are  only  opened  at  intervals  for  a  cer- 
fail)  period,  and  are  then  closed  up  a|>ain.     Formerly   this  oc* 
H    oirred  but  once  in  seven  years  ;  but  of  late  we  are  informed  they 
™    are  opened  more  frequently.     During  the  times  the  mines  are  at 
work,  the  laborers  are   reported  tu>  be  watched  as  narrowly  at 
H    if  they  were  gathering  pearls.    That  this  substance  is  almost  pe« 
ruliar  to  England,  is  evident  from  the  foreign  name  of  black-lead 
pencils,  which  bear  the  general  appellation  of  Cratfons  d'Anglt" 


The  principal  metallic  substances  of  Cumberland  are  lead^ 
copper,  and  iron  ores.  *'  The  Lead  Mines  are  chiefly  in  Aldston 
Moor,  on  the  south-east  borders  of  the  county,  where  about 
1  lOQ  men  ape  employed,  and  clear  to  the  owners  upwards  of 
]6,000L  per  annum.  In  working  some  of  these  mines,  the  miners 
frvquently  meet  with  large  breaks  tn  the  rock,  like  grottos* 
wholly  incnis ted  with  the  most  beautiful  spar,  which,  onenteringf 
has  the  richest  appearance  imaginable.  The  whole  cavern,  by 
the  hght  of  a  candle,  reflected  from  a  thousand  points,  appean 
as  ti  bespangled  with  gold,  silver,  and  diamonds."  These  ioter- 
nal  openings  are  generally  closed  up  eu;  soon  as  found,  the  spar 
they  contain  being  a  great  temptation  to  the  workmen  to  neglect 
the  service  of  their  employers,  as  ihey  could  obtain  more  by 
gathering  and  selling  spar,  than  by  their  own  business.      Galena 
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is  found  in  ail  its  varieties  in  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Altlston, 
Keswick,  and  Caldbcck ;  and  not  unfrequcnily  contains  a  consir 
derabte  proportion  of  silver,  The  lead  orts  in  the  mines  of 
Aldston  Moor  are  found  lying  in  cracks  or  fissitre*.  "  These  lis* 
iures^  though  commonly  neurly  perpendicular,  are  never  wholly 
>;  and  in  whatever  direction  they  are  found,  theyalWayn  incline 
'downwards  from  that  *ide  where  the  strata  are  highest:  ehu*;,  in 
a  vein  from  north  to  souths  if  the  strata  should  be  raised  higher 
on  the  south  side  the  tissui'e,  than  o"the  Tiorth  sidc»  its  incliua* 
tion  wfll  ilien  be  from  the  south  downwards  to  the  north," 

The  Copper  ores  are  commonly  combined  with  sulphur,  and 
generally  contain  both  iron  and  antenic,  I'he  most  considcrmble 
ropper-Mines  are  near  Caldbcck^  at  Hesket  New-Market  in  Bor- 
rowdale,  and  at  Newlands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick, 
where  the  celebrated  Mine  of  Goldscarp  is  situated,  from  which, 
by  the  old  workin';^,  and  written  documents,  it  appears  that  im- 
mense quantities  of  copper  have  formerly  been  obtained.  Speci- 
mens of  copper  ores  have  been  found  in  the  mountains  named 
Hard- knot  and  Wry-nose,  and  some  other  places. 

"  Ochrcous  Iron  ores,  resembling  those  called,  by  Mr. 
Kirwan,  highland  argillaceous  ores,,  are  very  commonly  met 
with  either  on  or  near  the  surface  in  most  parts  of  the  county, 
especially  in  moory  soils^  and  where  the  under  stratum  is  a 
coarse  martial  clay.  They  ap[>car  to  have  boon  deposited  by 
water,  as  they  are  generally  found  concreted  with  small  stones, 
roots,  and  other  substances."  In  the  parish  of  Egremonl,  at  a 
place  called  Cruwgarth,  •'  is  the  most  singular  mine  of  iron  ore 
supposed  to  be  in  Great  Britain.  It  lies  in  the  earth  at  the 
depth  of  twelve  fathoms;  and  the  thickness  of  the  band  of  ore, 
which  is  hard  solid  metalj  is  between  twenty-four  and  twenty-five 
feet.  It  was  never  known  to  be  much  wrought  till  the  years 
1784  and  1785,  when  it  was  more  generally  opened;  and  so 
great  has  been  the  demand  tor  it,  at  Carron  foundry  in  Scotland, 
and  others,  that,  in  1791  and  1792,  the  annual  exportation 
was  20jOOO  tons  and  upwards."  At  languor,  between  White- 
haven and  Egicinoirl,  many  varieties  o(  the  Hematites  are  found, 
and  sometiraei,  from  their  color  and  shape,  are  called  kidney  ore, 
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W    Vlinijiaied  iron  ore,  vvith  qimrrz  and   red  ochre,  ha»been  disco- 

r     wed  irra  perpcndiciilnr  dssure,  in  a  rock  of  granite,  at  Kskdale^ 

iKur  Ruvenglass.     A'd/irr   Frusxiah  Bttte  is  sometimes  found  in 

the  pea  I- moss  of  this  county,  and    in  clay,  particularly  that  of 

IECkrb) '&car,  near  Carlisle:  its  qiuilibcs,  however,  are  different 
fioiB  the  artiticial. 
Among  the  semi-mctals  Blernle,  Pneudo-gaUna^  or  lilack-Jackj 
u  met  with  io  the  greatest  pieniy.  Its  forms  and  colors  are  very 
dilferent:  some  i»  bluish,  ^einbling  gnlena  ;  Idack,  or  greenish 
black,  hke  pjtch  ;  of  a  gla«y  shining  surface,  often  crystallized 
m  irregular  pyramids,  and  other  irregular  figures ;  sometimes 
uMtaining  silver,  arscniCt  and  other  substances.  Oridc  of  Zinc 
jj^ibeen  found  at  Borruwdale  and  Ousloy.  A  mine  of  Cobalt 
lis  discovered  about  ten  years  since,  in  the  parish  of  Crostwaitc, 
nft«tCoudale,  about  four  miles  from  Kesuick,  but  has  hitherto 
tHTfl  liiile  regarded.  Antimony  ha^  been  found  at  Bas»enthwaitc ; 
ind  in  the  strut uni  under  the  coal  at  Tindalc  Fell,  Oxide  of 
Sl<ugan€*t,  tmf^t'd  and  intermixed  with  pyrites  ami  mica:  it  has 
*bo  been  discovered  al  Caldbeck.  Wolfram^  but  of  a  distinct 
i^ie»  from  that  of  Curnwall,  ha&  been  found  in  a  manor  south- 
■ttl  of  Horrowdale-head, 

The  nggregatcd  ilones  of  Cuuiberliind  are  exceedingly  nume- 
Bttlf  and  are  found  graduating  into  ulmof^t  every  imaginable 
Viiiety.  Many  of  them  iiave  not  hitliicrto  been  armnged  under 
ioy  class,  but  are  here  known  by  the  appellation  of  Cobblet* 

These 
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•  If  ih<  composition  and  properties  of  lh«e  nnd  olhtr  aggregated  stones  w<rt 
•etitained  with  prccaion,  by  a  icrlc*  of  wcll-dir«:t€d  cxpcrimenU,  an  iotc- 
ratingand  vjluablc  addition  would  be  made  to  our  present  itock  of  mineralogU 
ca]  ioformation.  "  Experimental  inveiitgations  of  this  loH,"  says  the  learned 
Bithop  of  Lhr.dafF,  '*  tTisde  with  ability  and  caution,  in  dilTcrcnt  parlx  of  the 
Wi^rld,  *'e  the  ouly  sure  foundations  on  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  budd  any 
probable  ty^tem  on  the  formttion  of  moumatfts,  the  antiquity  of  the  present 
fonn  of  the  ^lobe,  and  the  cautes  of  the  vicissitudes  which  it  ha^  undergone. 
Ji  ti  die  proper  province  of  natural  philosophy  to  explore  ^tcendat)  causes :  they 
*tt  the  iteps  on  which  the  mind  of  man  ascetids  from  eirth  to  heaven;  for  ih* 
Store  dinincily  we  apprehend  the  number  and  connection  of  the  Kcondary 
Cluaei  op<r»ting  in  tliii  little  s)'stem  which  is  submitted  to  our  view,  the  more 
ecftolnly  ihall  we  perceive  the  necetflty  of  their  ultimately  depending,  like  the 
linki  of  Homcr'a  duio,  on  a  Fxaar." 
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These  are  generally  found  envetoped  in  a  thin  whitish  or  grey 
crust,  and  appear  to  have  been  fragments  of  masses,  having 
had  their  angles  rounded  oflf,  apparently  by  attrition,  and,  as  Dr. 
Watson  believes,  in  Antideluvian  waters.  Gramte  abounds  in 
the  Fells  above  Shap,  in  the  rocks  near  UlU-water,  and  in 
detached  masses  at  many  other  places.  Granotina  and  GraniteU 
are  likewise  extremely  plentifuL  Pudding  Stone  is  met  with  at 
Water-fort-scar,  UUs-watcr;  in  a  thin  bed,  in  a  stratum  of  sand- 
stone, neap  Low -house,  and  some  <^er  places.  Sand  Stone  of 
various  kinds,  argillaceous,  siliceous,  caicareous,  ferruginous, 
red,  white,  yellowtshy  grey,  and  of  different  sorts  of  grit,  is 
found  in  great  abundance.  It  lies  in  considerable  strata,  and 
affords  quarries  of  very  durable  stone  for  building  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  county.  Argillaceous  and  siliceous  Porpht/ry,  and 
many  other  varieties,  arc  found  in  loose  stones  in  many  parts. 

The  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland  being  the  principal 
objects  of  attraction  in  the  county,  and  generally  vibilcd  in  suc- 
ccssiou  by  the  traveller,  we  shall  in  this  place  insert  a  compre- 
hensive description  of  the  whole^  as  we  presume  that  a  connected 
view  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  detached  and  isolated 
paTticuliirs. 

The  names  by  which  the  Lakes  are  distinguished,  arc  UHs- 
water,  Thtrlmcre,  DervM^nt-water,  Bassenthwaite-water,  Over- 
water,  Lowes-water,  Crummock- water,  Butter- mere-water,  En- 
ficrdate-waier,  Wast-water,  Burn-moor-tarn,  Devock-water, 
and  tbrec  smaller  pieces,  called  Tindale-tarn,  Talkin-tarn,  and 
Tarn-\Va<lling. 

L'ilS'ZLater,  which  possesses  the  greatest  beauty  of  the  whole, 
is  partly  situated  in  this  covmty,  and  partly  in  Westmoreland. 
Its  shape  is  somewhat  like  the  letter  Z,  but  with  less  acute 
angles  ;  it«  whole  length  is  about  nine  miles  ;  but  its  greatest 
width  is  little  more  than  one  i  and  in  its  second  reach  a  vast 
rock  projects  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
•'  These,"  says  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  "  arc  its  reputed  admeasure- 
'menis;  but  the  eye  loses  its  power  uf  judging  even  of  tlie 
breadth,    confounded   by  the  boldness   of  the  shores,    and  ih^ 
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of  tb«  fells  tbat  rise  beyoud :  the  proportioni:,  how- 
are  grand  ;  for  the  water  retains  its  ciignity  notwithstand- 
ing the  vttfttncss  uf  the  Accompaniments. 

**  The  approach  1o  thh  sublime  lake/'  observes  the  »amc  ele* 
gjUiC  writer*  *'  along  the  heights  of  Eatnont,  is  e^xqiiisitely  in- 
mcsting ;  for  the  road,  being  shrouded  by  woods,  alJowt  only 
partial  glimpses  of  the  gigantic  shHpes  that  are  assembled  in  the 
dktancc,  and  awaktMiing  high  exf)ectation,  leaves  the  imagination 
thus  elevated,  to  paint,  •*%€  forms  of  things  unseen."  Thus  it 
WU  when  wt  caught  a  view  of  the  daik  broken  tops  of  the  fells 
duit  rise  round  Ulls-water,  of  size  and  ^hapu  most  huge,  hold, 
•ad  awful  ;  overspread  ivith  a  Hue  mysterious  tint,  chat  seemed 
AhMMt  5ii|»erDaturalf  though  iiccording  in  gloom  and  sublimity 
with  the  serere  features  it  iovolveU. 

*'*  Further  on  llie  mountains  began  to  unfold  tiicmsclves  :  their 
outhnesi  broken,  abrupt,  and  intei-secting  each  other  in  tnnu- 
Baerable  direciioii«^,  seeraed  now  and  then  to  fall  b«ck  like  a 
itiude  at  some  supreme  command,  and  penniltod  an  oblique 
into  the  deep  vales.  Soon  after  the  first  reach  expanded 
i.us,  with  all  its  mountains  tumbled  round  tt;  rocky,  ruin* 
OQi  and  va«t;  impending,  yet  rising  m  wild  confu3»ion,  and  mul* 
tipbcd  points,  behind  each  other. 

of  the  first  reach  from  the  foot  of  Dnnmallet,  a 
ly  hiJl  near  Fooley- bridge,  is  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  Lake,  which  here  spreads  in  a  noble  sheet,  nearly  three 
miles  long,  to  the  base  of  Thwaitlnii-nab,  winding  round  which 
it  disappears,  and  the  whole  is  then  believed  to  be  seen.  The 
ciniacter  of  this  view  is  nearly  that  of  simple  grandeur ;  the 
(Doutilains  that  impend  over  the  »hore  in  front,  are  peculiurly 
iwful  In  their  forms  and  attitudcii :  on  the*  left,  the  fcils  soften  ; 
aoodlaAdt  and  pastures,  color  tiieir  hiwer  decli\-tties ;  and  the 
vo^er  is  niargiued  with  the  tenderest  verdure,  opposed  to  the 
^k  woods  aiul  crn^s  above. 

"  Winding  the  foot  of  Dunmallct,  the  almost  pyramidal  bill, 
thai  abuts  up  this  end  of  Ulls-water,  and  separates  it  from  the 
»«Jc  of  r.amont,    we  crossed   liaiton-bridfife,  whence  this   little 
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river,  clear  as  crystal,  issues  from  the  lake,  and  through  a  close 
pass  hurries  over  a  rocky  channel  to  the  vale.  Its  woody  steeps, 
the  tufted  island  that  interrupt*  its  stream,  and  the  valley  be- 
yond, form  altogether  a  picture  in  fine  contrast  with  the  majesty 
of  Ulh-water,  expanding  on  the  other  side  the  bridge. 

**  The  charHCterintics  of  the  left  *.hore  of  the  second  reach 
ire  grandeur  and  immensity  ;  its  cliffs  are  vast  and  broken,  rise 
immediately  from  the  stream,  and  often  shoot  ihcir  masses  over 
it  :  the  right  exhibib  romantic  wildJfcss  in  the  nnigh  ground  of 
Dacrc-common,  and  the  craggj'  heights  above  ;  and  further  on, 
the  sweetest  forms  of  reposing  beawty,  in  the  grassy  hillocks  and 
undulating  copses  of  Govv barrow  Park,  fringing  tlie  water,  some- 
times over  little  rocky  eminences,  that  project  into  the  stream, 
and  «t  others,  in  shelving  bays  ;  where  the  lake,  transparent  as 
crystal,  breaks  upon  the  pebbly  bank,  and  laves  the  road  that 
winds  there. 

*•  Among  the  boldest  fells  that  breast  the  lake  on  the  left  shore, 
are  Hoi  ling-fell,  and  Swarth-fell,  now  no  longer  boasting  any 
part  of  the  forest  of  Marti ndaic,  but  showing  huge  walls  of 
naked  rock,  and  scars  which  many  torrents  have  inflicted.  One 
channel  only  in  this  dry  season  retained  its  shining  stream  ;  the 
chasm  was  dreadful,  parting  the  mountain  from  the  summit  to 
the  base.  The  perspective  as  the  road  descends  into  Gowbarrow 
l*ark,  is  perhaps  ihe  very  finest  in  the  lake.  The  scenery  of  the 
first  reach  is  almost  tame  when  compared  with  this,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  it  can  be  ecjiialled  for  alpine  sublimity. 
The  lake,  after  expanding  to  great  breadth,  once  more  loses 
itself  beyond  the  enormous  pile  of  rock  called  Place- fell ^  oppo- 
aite  lo  which  the  shore,  seeming  to  close  upon  all  further  progrest, 
is  bounded  by  two  promontories  covered  with  woods,  that  shoot 
their  luxuriant  foliage  to  the  water's  edge.  The  shuttered  mass 
of  grey  rock,  called  Yew-crag,  rises  immediately  over  these ; 
and  beyond,  a  glen  opens  to  a  chaos  of  mountains,  more  solemn 
in  their  aspect,  and  singular  in  their  shape,  than  any  which  have 
appeared,  point  crowding  over  point  in  lofty  succession.    Among 
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iKese  is  Stone-cross-pike,  and  huge  Hclvellyn,  scowling  over  all, 

,  but  losing  Its  dignity  in  the  mass  of  alps  around  and  below  it. 

**  IVom    Lyulpb's   Tower,  in  Go w barrow   Park,   the  lake  ip 

to  make  one  of  its   boldest  expanses^  as  it  sweeps  rounii 

ieU,  and  fiows  into  the   last  bend  of  this  wonderful  vale. 

up  this  reach  to  the  south,  and  to  the  east,  tracer  alt 

feUs  and  curving  banks  of  Gowbarrow  that  bound  the  second 

mch ;  while  to  the  west,  a  dark  glen  admits  a  glimpse  of  th$ 

•okmn  alps  round  Helvellyn. 

**  PftsdAg  fine  sweeps  of  the  shore,  and  over  bold  headland^i 
we  came  opposite  to  the  vast  promontory  named  Place-fell^  that 
pushes  its  craggy  foot  into  tiie  lake  like  a  lion's  claw,  round 
irhich  the  waters  make  a  sudden  turn,  and  enter  Patterdalci 
lliflir  third  and  final  expanse*  In  this  part,  tfie  lake,  which  in  the 
fecood  reach  bad  assumed  the  form  of  a  river,  regains  its  original 
appearance,  being  closed,  at  three  miles  distance,  by  the  ruinous 
focks  that  guard  the  gorge  of  Patterdale,  backed  by  a  multitude 
of  fells.  On  one  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  precipices  of  Place- 
fell,  Maxrindale-feiU  and  several  others  equally  rude  and  ^wful, 
Uiit  me  from  its  edge,  and  retire  in  rocky  bays,  or  project  iii 
nut  promontories  athwart  it :  on  the  other,  the  shore  is  less 
and  more  romantic  ;  the  rocks  are  Lower,  and  jichly 
ooded ;  and  ofccu  receding  from  the  water,  leave  room  for  ft 
t  of  pasture,  meadow  or  arable  land,  to  contrast  their 
es5»  At  the  upper  end  the  village  of  PatteiUale,  and  one 
or  two  while  farms,  peep  out  from  among  trees,  beneath  th« 
kcowliog  mountains  that  close  the  ^cenc  ;  seated  in  a  rocky  nook. 
With  com  and  meadow  land  sloping  gently  in  front  to  the  lake, 
aad  here  and  there  a  scattered  grove. 

"  Entering  Glencoyn  woods,  and  sweeping  the  boldest  bay  of 
Hie  lake,  white  the  water  dashed  with  a  strong  surge  upon  th^ 
fbore,  we  at  length  mounted  a  road  frightful  from  its  ^toepoess 
and  cra^gs,  and  gained  a  wooded  summit,  which  we  had  long 
tdmired^  From  hence  the  view  of  UtU-water  is  the  most  vari- 
009  and  extensive  that  its  shores  exhibit,  comprehending  its  two 
fhncipal  reaches  ;  and  though  not  the  most  picturesque,  it  iv 
Vol,  III.  CJ  certainly 
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certainly  the  most  grand.  To  the  east  extends  the  middle  sveep 
in  long  and  pqual  perspectivt,  walled  with  barren  felU  on  the 
right,  and  skirted  on  the  left  with  the  pastoral  recesses  and 
bowery  projections  of  Gowbarrow  Park.  The  rude  mountains 
above  almost  seem  to  have  fallen  back  from  the  shore  to  adroit 
this  landscape  within  their  hollow  bosom,  and  then  bending 
abruptly,  like  Milton's  Adam  viewing  the  »leepijig  Eve,  to  hang 
OTer  it  cnamonred. 

**  Place-fell,  which  divides  the  two  last  bends,  and  was  imme* 
diately  opposite  the  point  we  were  on»  is  of  the  boldest  form. 
It  projects  into  the  water,  an  enormous  mass  of  grey  crag, 
scarred  with  dark  hues  ;  then  retiring  a  little,  it  again  bends 
forward  in  huge  cliffis,  and  finally  starts  up  a  vast  perpendicular 
jaoe  of  rock.  As  a  single  object,  it  is  wonderfully  grand  ;  and 
connected  with  the  scene,  its  effect  is  subiime.  The  lower  rocks 
are  calfed  Silver- rays,  and  not  unaptly  ;  for  when  the  aun  shines 
upon  them,  their  variegated  sides  somewhat  rc&emble  in  bright- 
ness, the  rays  streaming  beneath  a  cloud. 

*'  The  last  reach  of  Ulls-water,  which  is  on  the  right  of  this 
point,  expands  into  an  oval,  and  its  majestic  surface  is  spotted 
with  liltie  rocky  islets,  that  would  adurn  a  less  sacrqd  scene, 
but  are  here  prettincsses  that  can  scarcely  be  tolerated  by  the 
grandeur  of  its  character.  The  tremendous  mountains  which 
scowl  over  the  gorge  of  Pattcrdale  ;  the  cliffs,  ma^sy,  broken, 
and  overlooked  by  a  multitude  of  dark  summits,  with  the  grey 
walk  of  Swarth  and  Martindale  fells,  that  upheave  themselves 
on  the  eastern  shore,  form  one  of  the  most  grand  and  awful 
pictures  on  the  lake  ;  yet,  admirable  and  impressive  as  it  is,  us  to 
solemnity  and  astonishment,  its  effect  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
more  alpine  sketch  caught  in  distant  perspective  from  the  descent 
into  Gowbarrow  Park/' 

The  rocks  of  Ull»-water  and  its  vicinity  are  celebrated  for 
reverberating  sounds  ;  and  ihe  echoes  produced  are  described  by 
several  writers  as  exceedingly  grand  and  impressive.  **  The  sound 
of  a  cannon,"  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  lired  on  the  lake,  '*  is  distinctly 
reverberated  six  or  *evcn  times.     It  first  roUs  over  the  head  in 
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one  vast  peal ;  then  &ubsitling  a  few  seconds,  it  rises  again  in  a 
grand  uninlerruptecJ  burst,  perhaps  on  ihc  right.  Another  solemn 
pause  ensues  ;  then  the  sound  rises  again  on  the  left.  Thus 
throvrn  from  rock  to  rock  in  a  sort  of  aerial  perspective,  it  is 
caught  again  perhaps  by  some  nearer  promontory  ;  and  returning 
foil  on  the  ear,  surprises  with  as  great  a  peal  as  the  firbt.  But 
the  grandest  effect  of  this  kind  is  produced  by  a  succc^ive  dis- 
charge of  cannon,*  at  the  interval  of  a  few  seconds  between 
each  discharge.  The  effect  of  the  first  is  not  over,  when  the 
echoes  lyf  the  second,  the  third,  or  perhaps  the  fourth,  begin. 
Such  a  variety  of  awful  sounds,  mixing,  and  commixing,  and  at 
the  moment  heard  from  ali  sides,  have  a  wonderful  cilect  on  tho 
mind;  it  seems  as  if  the  veiy  foundation  of  every  rock  on  the 
lake  were  giving  way,  and  the  whole  scene,  from  some  strange 
convulsion,  falling  into  general  ruin.'' 

'•  The  cannon*«  roar 
Burits  from  the  boiom  of  ihe  holJow  shore; 
The  Jire  cxplouon  ihc  whok  concave  filU, 
And  shakes  the  firm  foundationi  of  the  liUli;  , 

Now  pau&ing  deep,  now  bellowing  from  afai, 
Now  rages  near  the  eJcmenUl  war; 
Affrighted  Echo  opens  all  her  cells, 
With  gathered  strength  the  posting  clamor  iwdls, 
Chcck'd  or  unpeU'd,  and  varying  in  lU  course, 
It  ilumbers,  then  awakes  with  double  force; 
Searching  the  uraii,  and  climbing  hill  and  dalr. 
Sinks  rn  the  brccic,  or  rises  with  the  gale. 
Chorus  of  canh  and  sky .'  the  mountains  >ing, 
Aad  Ueav'n^s  own  thunders  through  the  valliet  ring." 

KlLLAllNiy. 

'*  There  is  another  species  of  echoes  which  are  well  adapted 
to  the  laiie  in  all  its  stillness  and  tranquillity,  as  the  <*tiicrs  arc 
to  its  wildnesa  and  confusion,  and  which  recommend  themselves 
chiefly  to  those  feelings  that  depend  on  the  gentler  movements  of  the 

C  2  mind, 

*  The  property  in  this  neighbourhood  is  pocsesitd  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
wlio  has  a  vestel  oa  the  lake  with  brwi  gunt  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
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mind*  Instead  of  cantiOQ^  let  a  few  Freach-horns  and  ckrioaeU 
be  introduced :  softer  music  than  such  loud  w\n6  instruments 
would  scarcely  have  power  tu  vibrate.  The  effect  is.  no*v  won- 
derfully changed  :  the  sound  of  a  canuou  it  heard  in  bursts ;  it 
is  the  music  only  of  thunder.  But  the  cQntinuation  of  musicai 
toimdsj  farms  a  continuation  of  musicai  echoes^  which,  rever- 
berating around  the  lake,  are  exquisitely  melodious  in  tli«ir 
several  gradations,  and  form  a  thousand  symphonies,  playing 
togetliex  from  every  part.  The  variety  of  notcfs  is  inconceivable; 
the  ear  is  not  ec^ual  to  their  innumerahle  combiQatious.  It 
listens  to  a  symphony  dying  away  at  a  distance,  while  other 
melodious  sounds  aris*  close  at  hand  :  these  have  scarcely  at- 
tracted the  atteutiou,  when  a  different  mode  of  harmony  arises 
from  another  quarter.  In  short,  etcry  rock  is  vocid ;  and  the 
uhoie  lake  is  iransjormed  into  a  kind  of  magical  scenes  in  whidk 
arrt/  promouion/  seerns  peopled  by  aerial  beings ^  answering  each 
oiker  iw  celestial  mU9k"^ 

Ulls- water 

•  The  granctciiT  of  tfie  eclioei  on  this  celebrated  lake,  induces  us  to  insert 
the  not  le»i  beautiful  descnptton  of  another  writer,  who^  during  tn  exconion 
to  LTIl^watcr,,  laodtrd  tin  the  shorei  of  a  bay  opposite  Water-inillock.  While 
here,  he  observe*,  *'  The  bnrgc  pul  off  lo  a  sution  where  the  finest  echocj  were 
to  be  obtainetl  from  the  surrounding  mounUiini.  The  vtMci  wai  provided 
with  iijf  brass  cannoa,  mounted  on  iwiveh  ;  on  discharging  one  of  thcie 
pieces^  the  report  wai  echoed  from  the  opposite  locki,  where,  by  rcverbentjon, 
it  seemed  to  roll  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  return  through  every  cave  and  valley, 
till  the  decrea^ng  tumuk  gradaoUy  died  away  upon  the  ear. 

"  The  instant  it  had  cca&cd,  ihe  sound  of  every  distant  water^fall  wai  heard  I 
but  for  an  instant  only;  for  the  momentary  itiUness  was  interrupted  by  the 
returning  echo  on  the  hills  behind,  where  the  report  was  repeated  like  a  ptal  of 
thunder  bursting  over  our  heads,  continuing  for  several  iecondi,  flying  from 
haunt  to  haunt,  till  once  more  the  sound  gradually  declined  ;  again  the  voice 
of  water-fall!  possessed  the  internal,  till  on  the  Tight  tho  more  distant  thunder 
•rose  upon  some  other  mountain,  and  teemed  to  take  its  wmy  up  every  wind- 
ing dell  «nd  ciicek,  lomtitimci  behind,  on  this  tide,  or  on  that,  in  wonderful 
speed  running  its  dreadful  courie.  When  the  echo  reached  the  mountains 
w'uhin  the  line  and  channel  of  the  breeze,  it  was  heard  at  onre  on  the  right  and 
)f.h  at  the  extremities  of  the  Jake.  In  this  manner  was  the  ecpon  of  every 
4iiciiarge  i(>ochoed  jcven  times  di^Itnclly. 
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nis-water  abounds  with  fish  of  variety  of  ktmls,  but  pfirticu* 
iirly  with  trcmt,  perch^  and  eels.  Troiit  of  a  peculiar  species 
arc  sometimes  caught,  of  the  weiglit  of  thirty  poundft  and  up* 
wards;  the  eels  are  also  of  a  large  size,  and  of  the  finest  quality, 
Charr  and  gwinniard  are  likewise  caught  here,  and  the  latter  in 
very  considerable  quantities.  In  the  summer  months,  or  from 
Jane  to  November,  they  swim  in  shoals,  and  may  be  observed 
H  a  gn&t  distance,  from  the  rippling  they  make  on  the  surfaco 
of  the  water.  When  taken,  those  not  immediately  consumed, 
are  either  salted  or  smoak-drifd,  and  preserved  as  winter  provi- 
fion  for  tbe  poor  people.  Mallards,  or  wild  ducks,  are  also  met 
with  here  in  great  plenty.  They  breed  by  the  sidtjs  of  the  lake, 
lad  many  thousands  have  been  seen  with  their  new  broods,  rest- 
ing on  its  bosom  in  the  month  of  October,  as  if  in  preparation 
for  their  flight  to  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On 
the  summit  of  Dunmallet,  the  hill  which  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  this  account  of  Ulls-water,  are  the  vestiges  of 
an  SDcieiU  fort,  which  some  writers  have  denominated  Roman, 
Mil  oCb«ra  bave  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  monastery  of 
Baoedictines.  "An  area,"  says  Mr.  West,  •*  of  110  pace*  by 
Ikirty-seven,  surrounded  with  a  fosse,  is  yet  viable;  and  stone* 
of  the  rampart  still  peep  through  the  grass." 

Ikirimerr,  or  Leathcs- water,  is  a  narrow,  irregular  sheet  of 
water,  about  three  miles  in  length,  s^kirting  the  immense  base  of 
HilfcDijrn,  and  receiving  a  variety  of  torrents  from  the  side^  of 
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At  inten'tli  we  were  relieved  from  this  entertaiatnent,  which  consisted  of 
»  wofulroua  Uimult  aoil  grandt-ui  of  confuiiun,  by  the  muiic  oi  two  French- 
honu,  whoK  barmoay  wm  repeated  from  every  recc»s  which  Echo  haunted 
OR  the  borderi  of  the  lake:  here  the  breathing*  of  the  organ  were  imitated  ; 
thete^  the  bawoon*  with  clarionets;  in  this  place,  from  the  harsher  sounding 
Uie  comets  J  in  thai,  from  the  wooded  creek,  amongst  the  cavern*  and  the 
water-falls,  we  beard  the  sofutoncd  lute,  accompanied  with  the  languish- 
icnins  of  enamoured  nymphs-  whilst  in  the  copse  ajid  grove  was  still  fc- 
tlk  muik  of  the  Uom».  All  tbi«  vast  theatre  acemcd  pouc&scd  by  iiwu- 
tnliU  aeriAl  beings,  who  bieadhcd  celeiiial  barinuuy/' 

HuUhiruon'i  Excutiion  ta  lie  UAts^  *.  65. 
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that  huge  mountain.  This  lake  is  fiitnated  in  th«  interior  of  a 
very  sequestered  district,  bordering  on  Westmoreland.  Its  shores 
are  generally  naked  and  rocky,  and  dispky  a  scene  of  desolation^ 
which  is  much  lieightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  immense 
craggy  masses,  that  seem  to  hang  on  the  sides  of  Hclvellyn>  from 
whose  steeps  they  have  apparently  been  severed,  but  arrested  in 
their  tremendous  progrei»s  down  the  mountain  by  tlie  im* 
pulse  of  gravitation:  others  have  reached  the  bottom,  and  are 
at  rest  in  the  silent  lake.  Near  the  middle,  the  lake  is  so  con* 
tracted  by  its  cragg)'  boundaries,  that  a  bridge  of  three  arches 
has  been  thrown  over  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants.  Further  on,  the  noise  of  water-falb  assail  the  ear 
on  every  side,  which  are  seen  tumbling  from  amazing  heights  in 
silvery  threads:  the  north  end  is  terminated  by  a  pyramidal 
and  towering  rock. 

Daivfut-uaivr^  or  Keswick  Lake,*  as  it  is  frequently  termed, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Keswick,  is  of  an  irregular  figure, 
somewhat  approaching  to  the  oval,  about  three  miles  in  lengthy 
and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth*  By  several  writers  thi:^  has  been 
supposed  the  ^nest  lake  in  the  north  of  England :  but  the  pre- 
eminence is  now  almost  universally  awarded  to  Ulls-water,  and  we 
believe  justly,  as  the  beauty  of  the  fctrmer,  though  highly  admira- 
ble and  impresssive,  cannot  cqualthe  grand*  dignified,  and  pecu- 
liarly sublime  features  which  accompany  the  latter  in  almost  every 
part  of  its  extent.  In  describing  this  hike,  we  shall  borrow  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Radclilfe,  who  has  portrayed  its  general  character, 
with  a  truth  and  elegance  of  language,  at  least  equals  if  not 
superior,  to  any  other  writer  that  has  yet  appeared, 

"  Derwent-watc^r,"  says  our  authoress,  "  has  peculiar  charms, 
both  from  beauty  and  wildness.  It  seems  to  be  nearly  of  a  round 
form;  and  the  whole  is  seen  at  one  glance,  expanding  within  an 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  rocky,  but  not  vast  j    broken  into 

many 
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*  Tlic  zttnfxtA  view  of  this  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  was  taken  from  the 
lernce  at  Ormthwaite,  which  is  situated  aboat  one  miic  above  Keswick,  under 
Ibebascof  Skiddaw. 
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%any  fuit&stic  shapes,  peaktfd,  splintered,  impcnrfiTig,  and  some- 
times pyramidal,  opening  by  narrow  vatltcs  to  ibe  view  of  rocks, 
tluU  rise  immedtutcly  beyond,  and  are  again  overlooked  by  others. 
The  precipices  !*eldom  overhang  the  water,  but  are  arranged  at 
some  distance ;  and  tlie  dhorcs  hwcU  with  woody  eminences,  or  ^ink 
into  green  pastorul  margins*.  Masses  of  wood  also  frequently 
appear  among  the  clil!s,  feathering  them  to  their  summits;  and  a 
white  cottage  sometimes  peeps  from  out  their  skirts,  seated  on 
the  smooth  knoll  of  a  pasture  projecting  to  the  lake,  und  lookiog 
so  exx}uisitely  picturesque,  as  to  seem  placed  there  purposely  to 
idom  it.  The  lake,  in  return,  faithfully  reflecU  the  whole  pic- 
ture; And  so  even  and  brilliantly  pellucid  is  its  surface,  that  it 
r&ther  heightens  then  obscures  the  coloring.  Its  mild  bosom  is 
spotted  by  fuur  or  five  ttmall  ii^lands,  of  which  those  called  Lord's, 
and  St.  Herbert's,  are  well-wooded,  and  adorn  the  view;  but  ano* 
ilier  is  deformed  by  buildings,  stuck  over  it,  like  tigures  upon  a 
twelfth-cake."* 

**  Beyond  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  at  a  direct  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles  from  Crow  Park,  the  Pass  of  Borrowdale 
ot>enfl,  guarded  by  two  piles  of  rock,  the  boldest  in  the  scene, 
overlooked  by  many  rocky  points,  and  beyond  all  by  rude  moun* 
Uin  tops,  which  come  partially  and  in  glimpses  to  the  view. 
Among  the  most  striking  features  of  the  eastern  shore  are  the 
woody  cliffs  of  Lowdore;  then  nearer  to  the  eye,  Wallow-craggs, 
of  dark  brown  rock  loosely  impending;  nearer  still.  Castle  Hill, 
pyramidal,  and  richly  wooded  to  its  point,  the  most  luxuriant 
feitture  of  the  landscape.  Cawsey  Pike,  one  of  the  most  remark* 
Able  rocks  of  the  western  shore,  has  its  ridge  scolloped  into 
poiats,  «ft  if  with  a  row  of  corbeUs.     The  cultivated  vale  of 

C  4  Newland, 


*  The  island  alluded  to  It  that  called  Poc/irgton's,  from  iU  having  been  the 
pfoperty  of  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  who  has  lately  disposed  of  it  to  a  perion 
froiathc  f9udi  of  England.  By  Us  former  owner  it  was  dUfigurrd  with  ieve< 
ral  useocigruoui  modem  buildings ;  and,  to  render  them  still  less  accordant  with 
the  contiguous  tcencry,  the  glare  of  white-wash  wat  tuperadded.  The  good 
lemeof  the  present  proprietor,  we  tiuit,  will  occaiion  them  to  be  rcmovadj  Aftd 
^'uurc  htiKlf  b«  oacc  more  left  to  deconic  her  own  haunts. 
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Newland,  dop«s  upwards  from  the  lake  betiteeti  these  and'*" 
TlnjrntvTiiite  Fells.  Northward,  beyond  Crow  Park,  rises 
SkJddaw ;  at  its  base  commeoces  that  beautiful  level,  that 
spreads  to  Bassenthwaite-water,  where  the  rucks  on  the  west 
side  of  the  per»^peclive  soon  begin  to  soften,  and  the  vale  becomes 
open  and  clifertul. 

♦*  Such  is  the  outline  of  Derwcnt- water,  which  has  a  much 
greater  prtiportion  of  beauty  than  Ulis- water,  but  neither  its 
dignity  nor  grandeur.  Its  felh,  broken  into  smaller  masses,  do 
noc  swelJI,  nor  start  into  such  bold  lines  as  those  of  Ulls-water; 
nor  docs  the  size  of  the  lake  accord  with  the  general  importance 
of  the  rocky  vale  in  which  it  lies.  The  water  is  too  small  for 
its  accompaniments ;  and  its  form,  being  round,  and  seen  entircl}* 
at  once,  leaves  nothing  for  expectation  to  pursue,  beyond  the 
stretching  promontory;  nor  fancy  lo  transform,  within  the  gloom 
ftnd  obscnritj  of  the  receding  fell;  and  thus  tt  loses  an  ample 
W)urce  of  the  sublime.  The  beauty  of  its  banks  also,  contending 
With  the  wildness  of  its  rocks,  gives  opposite  impressions  to  the 
mind,  and  the  effect  of  each  is  perhapa  destroyed  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  other.  Sublimity  cannot  exist  without  simplicity ; 
and  even  grandeur  loses  much  of  its  elevating  etfect,  when  united 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  beauty^  then  descending  lo  become 
magnificence.'* 

Still,  "  Derwent-water  affords  abundant  matter  for  admiration, 
though  not  of  *o  high  a  character  as  that  which  attends  Ufls- 
l^ater.  The  soft  undulations  of  its  shores,  the  mii\gled  woo4 
and  pasture  that  paint  ihem,  the  brilliant  purity  of  the  water, 
that  gives  back  every  landscape  on  its  bank,  and  frequently  with 
heightened  coloring,  the  fantastic  wildness  of  the  rocks,  and  lh« 
magnificence  of  the  amphitheatre  they  form,  are  circumstances, 
the  view  of  which  excites  emotions  of  sweet  and  tranfpiil  pleasure* 
softening  the  mind  to  tenderness,  rather  than  elevating  it  to  sob- 
liraity.  The  wildness,  seclusion,  and  ning^ical  beauty  of  this 
vale,  seem,  indeed,  to  render  it  the  very  abode  for  RIillon*s 
Comusi  **  deep  skill'd  in  all  bit  mother's  witcheries;"  and  while 
w<»  survey  its  fanta<;tic  features,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  stippose 
that  he  has  hurled  his  '*  dtzding 
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**  daedin|;ipetU  into  the  My 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  UluQofli 
And  give  it  fiUc  preseoUncntA." 
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Thii  description  of  the  lake  fully  accord?  witli  its  most  pro- 
minent features ;  but  tlierc  are  some  particulars  attt-ntliiig  it 
which  merit  a  more  detailed  narration,  Tlie  principal  of  tliese 
is  the  celebrated  waterfall  of  Lovidore^  through  which  the 
waters  of  Watcnlath  are  hurled,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake. 
The  mountain  here  makes  a  rude  curve,  inclining  towards  the 
rofid;  its  sides  are  rugged  beyond  description,  displaying  rocks, 
trees,  and  shrubs,  in  the  most  fantastic  shapes;  and  its  top  rug- 
ged and  broken.  The  fall  con^^isis  of  a  series  of  cascades,  which 
tumble  over  an  enormous  collection  of  protruding  craga;s,  that 
oppof«  its  descent,  and  arc  partially  concealed  by  the  projecting 
trras  of  trees  on  each  side. 

In  a  dry  season  the  fall  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  its 
grandeur  entirely  lo»t ;  yet,  **  when  charged  with  the  thousand 
streams  which  a  storm  pours  occasionally  from  the  mountains, 
one  stupendous  whole  is  formed  hy  the  mighty  mass  of  rushing 
elctncnt,  whkh  presents  a  most  magnificent  scene  to  the  eye ; 
and  an  uproar  is  raist^d,  that  shakes  the  surrounding  mountains 
b  their  foundations.*     The  height  of  the  fall  is  nearly  ?00  feet. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  but  \'crging  rather  to  the  north, 
the  Island  of  St.  Herbert  is  situated.  It  contains  about  four 
icres,  planted  with  Jir  and  other  trees,  and  is  famous  for  having 
been  the  residence  of  St.  Herbert,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  cen- 
turvi  and  was  distinguished  for  his  firm  attachment  to  St,  Cuth- 
bcrt,  which,  according  to  Bede,  occasioned  the  latter  to  petition 
Heaven  that  they  might  die  on  the  same  day.  The  prayer,  con- 
tinues the  legend,  **  was  successful  ;  arid  at  the  same  hour 
"  their  sojtls  departed  from  their  bodies,  and  were  transported 
hence  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  hy  the  service  and  hands  of 
angels."  "When  St.  Herbert  retired  to  this  island,  he  erected  an 
hermitage,  the  ruins  of  which   are  yet  remaining  ;  and  at  the 

distance 
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distance  of  ^vtn  centuries  from  the  death  of  the  recluse,  were 
the  resort  of  pilgrims,  who  celebrated  his  memory  by  religious 
observances.  Near  the  ruins  is  a  curious  octagonal  cottage, 
lately  built,  with  unhewn  stones,  mossed  over  and  thatched. 
This  island  is  the  property  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lavvson. 

Lord's  Island  is  near  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and 
contaiii*>  about  five  acres.  It  was  once  possessed  by  the  Ratdiff' 
family,  who  had  a  residence  here,  and  took  the  title  of  Derwent- 
water  from  the  lake.  The  jiart  taken  by  ihe  last  Earl  in  ihe 
rebellion  of  the  year  1/15,  occasioned  its  forfeiture,  together  with 
the  manor  and  lordship  oi  Keswick,  and  other  estates,  which  were 
afterwards  vested  in  trustees  fur  the  support  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 

Thej/foa/iVig^  Island  of  Keswick  has  been  a  theme  of  occasional 
controversy,  and  its  existence  has  not  unfrequently  been  denied; 
though,  in  our  opinion,  its  reality  has  actually  been  established^ 
notwithstanding  the  mantle  of  invisibility  in  which  it  is  most  fre- 
quently enwrapped.  The  place  where  its  appearance  occurs,  for 
it  is  but  seldom  visible,  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  the  fall  of  Lowdore.  It  occasionally  appears 
for  a  few  dajs,  and  then  becomes  invisible  for  many  weeks,  and 
sometimes  even  for  months  and  years,  at  which  time  it  is  covered 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet.  In  Clark's  Survey  of 
the  Lakes,  it  is  described,  as  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter, 
nearly  circular,  and  sloping  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference,  whence,  *'  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distijiguish,  the 
sloping  is  more  sudden.  The  island  is  never  visible  unless  the 
water  in  the  lake  be  fiig/it  and  then  it  scarcely  appears  more  than 
a  foot  above  the  surface." 

This  account  varies  in  some  particulars  from  the  description 
given  by  Mr.  Housman,  who  sought  for  this  island  in  the  autumn 
of  1798.*  He  observes,  *'  that  there  was  then  no  appearance 
of  any  island;  but  his  conductor  positively  asserted  that  it  had 
appeared  *'  for  six  weeks  above  the  water  the  summer  before. 
That  it  was  long  and  narrow,  being  at  one  time  upwards  of  one 
hundred  yards  in  length,   having  long  grms  upon  it,  and  that  it 
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|radaaUy  sunk  down  Bgaio."  It  was  then  about  five  feet  under 
waler^  with  a  deep  bottom  on  each  suie.* 

The  mode  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  by  Mr. 
Clark  is  ingeniou>i  ;  but  whether  supported  by  sufticicnt  observa' 
lion,  we  are  unable  to  state*  He  supposes  that  the  lonont  which 
10  wet  seasons  pours  down  a  fissure  called  Cat-gHtf  from  the  ad- 
JBCent  heights*  and  seems  totally  lost,  forces  its  way  between 
the  loose  stones,  and  endeavors  to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the 
lake;  but  finding  its  course  impeded  by  the  superincumbent 
turf,  and  strotig-mattcd  roots  of  the  grass  which  covers  it,  raises 
the  turf  into  a  convex  form,  and,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
torrent,  gives  it  the  appcamncc  of  an  island.  This  hypolhesis 
he  endeavors  to  strengthen  by  observing,  that  he  has  stood  upon 
the  island,  and  caught  fish  ;  and  once  pierced  the  surface  with 
his  fishing-rod,  which  the  grass  roots  embraced  so  closely,  that 
no  water  could  escape;  "  but,  upon  withdrawing  it,  the  water 
spouted  to  the  height  of  two  feet/* 

The  waters  of  this  lake  are  sometimes  agitated  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  though  without  any  apparent  caU!»e;  and  in  a 
perfectly  calm  day,  are  seen  to  swell  in  high  waves,  which  have 
a  progressive  motion  from  west  to  east.  This  phenomenon  has 
received  the  name  of  bottom-wind^  but  no  rational  theory  has 
hitherto  been  devised  to  account  for  it.  The  swell  sometimes 
Continues  for  an  hour  or  two  only,  yet  at  others  will  last  almost 
t  whole  day,  though  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  is  felt  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake. 

An  excursion  on  Derwent-water  by  moon-light,  has  been  re- 
presented by  some  writers,  as  fraught  with  circumstances  of 
inconceivable  pleasure;  arising  from  the  deep  shades  of  the 
frowning  mountains,  the  reflected  light  of  the  moon  on  the  unrippled 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  silence  of  the  night,  only  broken 
by  the  murmers  of  the  waterfalls.  Such  an  excursion  has  been 
frequently  made;  but  no  person  has  described  the  beauties  of  the 
Voyage  in  more  animated  colors   than  Mr.   Hutchinson,    with 

whose 

•  Slocc  thi»  Lmc  there  hai  been  two  or  three^rf/a/ appearance*  of  the  island  ; 
or  more  prubabjy  gf  ocw  and  smaller  ona  ',  these  occurred  in  the  yati  iHOQ 
and  i8ot. 
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Tftiny  fantasMc  shapes,  peaked,  splintered,  impending,  and  some- 
times pyramidal,  opening  by  narrow  vallies  to  the  view  of  rocks, 
that  rise  tmmediatriy  beyond,  and  are  again  overlooked  by  otheif. 
Tbe  precipices  seldom  overhang  the  water,  but  are  arranged  at 
some  distance ;  and  the  shores  swell  with  woody  eminences,  or  sink 
into  green  pa<>torul  tiiargin^.  Mas«»es  of  wood  also  frequently 
appear  among  the  clifi^,  feathering  them  to  th^ir  summits;  and  a 
nhite  cottage  sometimes  peeps  from  out  their  skirts,  seated  on 
the  smooth  knoll  of  a  pasture  projecting  to  the  lake,  and  looktog 
so  exc(uisttely  picturesque,  as  to  seem  placed  there  purposely  to 
Rdorn  It.  The  lake,  in  return,  fiuthfully  rcHects  the  whole  pic- 
ture; and  so  ewn  and  brilliantly  pellucid  is  its  surface,  that  it 
rather  heightens  then  obscures  the  coloring.  Its  mild  bosom  is 
spotted  by  four  or  live  small  islands,  of  which  those  called  Lord's, 
and  St.  Herbert's,  are  well-wooded,  and  adorn  the  view;  but  ano- 
tber  is  deformed  by  buildings,  stuck  over  it,  like  figures  upon  a 
twelfth-cake."* 

*'  Beyond  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  at  a  direct  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles  from  Crow  Park,  the  Puss  of  Borrowdale 
opens,  guarded  by  two  piles  of  rock,  the  boldest  in  the  scene, 
overlooked  by  many  rocky  points,  and  beyond  all  by  rude  moun- 
din  tops,  which  come  partially  and  in  glimpses  to  the  view. 
Among  the  most  striking  features  of  the  eastern  shore  are  the 
woody  clifB  of  Lowdore;  then  nearer  to  the  eyc^  Wallow-craggs, 
of  dark  brown  rock  ]<3osely  iropemling;  nearer  still,  Cattle  Hill, 
pyramidal,  and  richly  wooded  to  its  point,  the  most  luxuriant 
feature  of  the  landscape,  Cawsey  Pike,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able rocks  ot  the  western  shore,  has  its  ridge  scolloped  into 
points,  as  il'  with  a  row  of  corbells,     The  cultivated  vale  of 

C  4  Kewland, 


*  The  ifland  klludcd  to  it  that  called  Poclington'j,  from  its  hiving  been  the 
property  of  i  gentleman  of  ihti  name,  who  hai  latdy  dupoicd  of  it  to  a  peuoa 
from  the  south  of  England.  By  its  former  owner  it  waa  ditfigurrd  with  seve> 
ral  incongruous  modern  buildings;  and,  to  render  them  slitl  leu  accordant  with 
the  contiguous  kccncry,  the  glare  of  white^wash  was  jupcradded.  The  good 
•CMC  of  the  prtisent  proprietor,  we  tiuat,  will  occation  them  to  be  rcmov«d,  sad 
i^'ature  h«rsclf  b<  once  more  left  to  dccorue  her  own  haunt). 
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IsVtvknd,  slopes  upwards  from  the  lake  bet«»een  these  and" 
Thorntvvaitc  Fells.  Northward,  beyond  Crow  Park,  rises 
Skiddaw ;  at  its  base  commences  that  beautiful  level,  that 
spreftds  to  Bassenthwaite-water,  where  the  rocks  on  the  west 
side  of  the  pf  ri^peclive  soon  begin  to  soften,  and  the  vale  becomes 
open  and  cheerful. 

**  Such  ifi  the  outline  of  Derwent- water,  Avhich  has  a  much 
greater  prtiportion  of  beauty  than  UUs-water,  but  neither  its 
dignity  nor  grandeur.  It*  fells,  broken  into  smaller  masses,  do 
not  $:well^  nor  start  into  such  bold  lines  as  those  of  Ulls*wateri 
nor  does  the  size  of  the  lake  accord  with  the  general  importance 
of  the  rocky  vale  in  which  it  lies.  The  water  is  too  small  for 
its  accompaniments;  and  its  form,  being  round,  and  seen  entirely 
at  once,  leaves  uolhJng  for  expectation  to  pursue,  beyond  the 
stretching  promontory;  nor  fancy  to  transform,  within  the  gloom 
and  obscnrity  of  the  receding  fell;  and  thus  it  loses  an  amplo 
aource  of  the  sublime.  The  beauty  of  its  banks  abo,  coDtending 
With  the  wildness  of  its  rocks,  gives  Opposite  impressions  tu  the 
mind,  and  the  effect  of  each  h  perhaps  destroyed  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  other.  Sublimity  cannot  exist  without  simplicity ; 
and  even  grandeur  loses  much  of  its  elevating  effect,  when  united 
with  a  considerable  portion  cf  beauty,  then  descending  to  become 
magnificence." 

Still,  "  Derwent-vvater  affords  abundant  matter  for  admiration^ 
though  not  of  so  high  a  character  w>  that  which  attends  Ulls- 
^ater.  The  soft  undulations  of  its  shores,  the  mingled  wood 
and  pasture  that  paint  them,  the  brilliant  purity  of  the  water* 
that  gives  back  ever)'  landscape  on  its  bank,  and  frequently  with 
heightened  coloring,  the  fantastic  wildness  of  the  rocks,  and  th« 
magnificence  of  the  amphitheatre  they  form,  are  circumstances, 
the  view  of  which  excites  emotions  of  sweet  and  tranriuil  pleasure. 
Softening  the  mind  to  tenderness,  rather  than  elevating  it  to  sab- 
limily.  The  wildness,  seclusion,  and  magical  beauty  of  this 
vale,  seem,  indeed,  to  render  it  the  very  abode  for  Milton's 
Comus,  '*  deep  skill'd  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries;*'  and  while 
wesorvey  its  fantastic  features,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  sappose 
that  he  has  hurled  his  "  dazxlini; 
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"  datzl misspells  into  the  «r. 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  cy«  with  blear  iUu(i<Ki| 
AacI  give  it  false  pre>cnunait«." 


I 


This  description  of  the  !ake  fully  accords  with  its  incrst  pro* 
mincnt  features;  but  there  are  «ome  part'tculitrs  attc'iidiiig  it 
which  merit  a  more  detailed  narration.  The  principal  of  tlipse 
is  the  celebrated  waierfall  of  Lowdaret  through  which  the 
waters  of  Watenlath  are  hurled,  on  the  southern  Mile  of  the  lakc- 
Tbe  mountain  here  makes  a  rude  curve,  inclinintr  towards  the 
road;  its  sides  are  rugged  beyond  description,  displaying  rocks, 
trees,  and  shrubs,  in  the  most  fantastic  shapes;  and  its  top  rug- 
ged and  broken.  The  fall  cons^ists  of  a  series  of  cascades,  which 
tumble  over  an  enormous  collection  of  protruding  cragi»s,  that 
Oppose  its  descent,  and  are  partlaUy  concealed  by  the  projecting 
Arms  of  trees  on  each  side. 

In  a  dry  season  ihe  fall  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  its 
gmndeur  entirely  lost ;  yet,  *'  when  charged  with  the  thousand 
streams  which  a  storm  pours  occa-^ionatly  from  the  mountains, 
one  stupendous  whole  is  formed  by  the  mighty  mass  of  ru?ihing 
tleraenl,  which  presents  a  most  magnificent  scene  to  the  eye ; 
tnd  an  uproar  ia  raised^  that  shakes  the  surroundinc;  mountiuns 
to  their  foundations.*  The  height  of  the  fall  is  nearly  200  feet. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  but  verging  rather  to  the  north, 
the  Island  of  St.  Herbert  is  situated.  It  contains  about  four 
icnps,  planted  with  fir  and  other  trees,  and  Is  famous  for  having 
been  the  residence  of  St.  Herbert,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury', and  was  distinguished  for  his  firm  attachment  to  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  which,  according  to  Bede,  occasioned  the  latter  to  petition 
Heaven  that  they  might  die  on  the  same  day.  The  prayer,  con- 
tinue* the  legend,  "  was  successful  ;  and  at  the  same  hour 
"  their  souls  departed  from  their  bodies,  and  were  transported 
iicnce  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  by  the  service  and  hands  of 
Mgcls,"  WKen  St.  Herbert  retired  to  this  island,  he  erected  an 
fccrmitage,  the  ruins  of  which  arc  yet  remaining  ;  and  at  lh6 
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tnim  which  environed  it,  keeping  their  Hne  with  great  exactness; 
at  least  never  breaking  out  into  any  violent  projections. 

**  The  area  of  this  valley  is  in  general  concave  ;  ihc  sides  almost 
perpendicular,  composed  of  a  kind  of  broken  cra^^  rock,  the 
ruins  of  which  every  where  strew  the  valley,  and  give  it  still 
more  the  idea  of  desolation.  The  river  also,  which  runs  through 
it,  is  as  wild  m  the  valley  itself.  It  has  no  banks,  hut  the  frag- 
ments of  rocks ;  no  bed,  but  a  channel  composed  of  rocky 
Btruta,  among  which  the  water  forces  its  course.  Its  channel, 
lis  well  as  its  bank,  is  composed  of  loose  stones  and  fragmeotSf 
which  break  and  divide  the  stream  into  a  succession  of  wild, 
impetuous  eddies, 

"  A  stieara,  which  is  the  natural  source  of  plenty,  is,  |ierba{»» 
whea  unaccompanied  with  verdure,  the  strongest  emblem  of 
<leisolation  ;  it  shows  the  spot  to  be  so  barren,  that  even  the 
greatest  source  of  abundance  can  produce  nothing.  The  whole 
vaiJey,  indeed,  joined  in  impressing  the  same  ideas.  Faithful 
Katvire,  making  in  every  part  of  her  ample  range  unremitting 
eibrts  \o  veg(£ta,ie,  could  not  here  produce  a  single  gcnnin. 

**  As  we  proceeded,  the  grandeur  of  the  valley  increased.  We 
had  boen  prepared,  indexed,  to  see  the  highest  precipices  which 
the  cooutry  producett  ;  such  a  preiace  is  generally  productive  of 
«bsappoint merit,  but  on  this  occasion  it  did  no  injury;  the  Ikticy 
had  still  ils  scope.  We  finmd  the  mountains  so  overhung  with 
clouds,  that  we  could  tVirm  lit-tlc  judgment  of  their  height:  our 
guide  told  us  they  were  twice  as  hi^h  as  we  could  see,  which, 
however,  we  did  not  believe  from  the  observation  we  were  able 
to  igiake,  as  the  clouds,  at  intervals,  floated  past,  and 
discovered  here  and  there,  the  shadowy  forms  of  the  rocky 
summits.  A  great  height,  however,  they  certainly  were;  and 
the  darkness  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  gave  us  a  new  illus- 
tration of  the  grandeur  of  those  itleus  which  arise  from  obscurity. 
The  middle  of  the  valley  is  adorned,  as  these  vallics  in  some  |iart 
often  are,  by  a  craggy  hill  j  on  the  top  of  which  stands  the  frag- 
ment of  a  rock,  that  looks,  in  Osijian's  language,  like  tlie  stone 
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pfFvw^f  the  rude  deity  of  desolation,  to  which  the   scene  19 
MCresd." 

Btfore  we  proceed  witU  the  dc&cription  of  the  lakes,  we  must 
mention  a  remarkable  water-fatl  abaut  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
wet  of  Buttermere,  called  HcaU-Jhrce^  which  has  hitherto  been 
little  noticed  by  tourists,  on  account,  probably,  of  the  difBcult 
pnsage  thii.t  lead»  to  it.  The  path,  indeed,  is  so  intricate  and 
rodcy,  that  a  stranger  could  scarcely  ever  pursue  it  with  success, 
naltiis  accompanied  by  a  guide.  This  fall  is  situated  under 
Blea-^rag,  near  an  opening  between  that  mountain  and  MelU 
break.  The  best  account  of  it,  which  we  have  seen,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Housman;  and  as  n  would  be  idle  to  multiply  de- 
scnpttan  where  nothing  interesting  can  be  added,  and  not  any 
thing  Appears  wanting,  we  shatl  quote  the  passage. 

**  Having  obliquely  crossed  the  pasture,"  he  observes,  after 
lome  particulars  unnecessary  to  our  purpose,  **  we  come  to  a 
wall  close  under    Blea-crag,  which   shows  nothing  but  a  most 
rugged  face  of  rock,  rising  in  successive  tiers,  like  so  many  huge 
WiaUs  of  old  castles.     Here  our  ears  are  stunned  with  a  hoarse 
dashing  noise  at  a  little  distance,  without  any  appearance  of  its 
cause.     Climbing  over  the  wall,  we  ilescend  a  few  paces,  turning 
to  ihe  left,  towards  the  place  from  whence  the  sound  proceeds, 
when  the  sense  of  sight  is   still  more  confounded   than  that  of 
benring.   The  rocks  yawn,  and  open  into  a  iVighttul  chasm,  near- 
ly 100  yards  in  the  mountain,  the  horrid  aspect  of  which  at 
first  almost  staggers  our  resolution  of  making  further  progrc'ss. 
\Vc  cautiously  proceed  over  fragments  of  rocks  up  this  awful 
cavity;  and  soon  after  our  entrance,  a  water-fall  iif  four  or  five 
yards  in  height  meets  the  eye.     U'e  ascend  with  tlilticulty  over 
the  rocks  on  one  side  of  this  cascade,   when  we  enter  ;i  long  pas- 
sage, covered  with  rocky  fragments,  and  a  brook  tumbling  at  the 
bottom.     The  roofless  walls  on  each  side  are  perpendicular,  co- 
vered with  dark-colored  moss,  fern,  bhrubs;  nnd   near  the  top, 
large  trees  grow  from  the  crevices,  darkening   the  chasm   with 
their  impending  boughs.     These  natural  walls  increase  in  height 
from  about  30  to  180  feet,  and  arc   there  ubruptly   terminated 
Vol,  III.  D  by 
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Ijy  another  pcrpendicolar  wall  of  equal  elevation,  runmng  across, 
©ver  which  a  large  body  of  water  rushes  forward,  and  falls  sixty 
yard»  iti  one  unbroken  i^Uct't,  with  a  noise  t^iut  seem<i  to  shake  ihe 
mountain,  and  alarms  the  moul  intrepid.  The  spray  occasion- 
ed by  ibe  falling  water  rises  in  the  form  of  a  tbkk  nii»t,  and  tiUsi 
that  part  of  the  cavity,  otherwise  we  might  travel  with  cautioa 
^long  one  $ide  of  the  brook  cjuite  to  the  tuM.  This  cha&n^  b  uoi- 
fonnly  about  fonr  or  five  yards  wide,  the  bolltjm  ftliii«»'«t  horizon- 
tal, and  between  the  fulls,  about  the  !*pacc  of  eighty  yards  in 
length,  nearly  in  a  tlircct  iiac.  The  regularity  of  the  walU  forming 
the  side  and  frtmt  screpus  of  tnis  natural  curicjsiiy  is  very  re- 
markable ;  nor  ib  it  easily  conceived,  what  process  of  nature 
could  efft»ct  the  singular  excavation.  After  heavy  raiiw,  ibi» 
cascade  becomes  terrible,  and  no  one  can  approach  even  to  the 
&rs|  fall;  but  in  very  dry  seasons,  the  quantity  of  water  is  in- 
considerable/'* 

EfifHiilaie^iLafcr  Is  seated  among  the  mountains  nearest  to 
Whitehaven,  and  on  every  side,  except  the  we^t,  guarded  wilK 
wild  and  craggy  heights,  that  are  almcvi»t  ijn passable.  lu  easteni 
^ore  is  bespangled  with  small  farms,  which  in  some  degree  alle- 
viate tlie  gloonr  of  the  situation:  but,  *'  on  the  whole,  the  see* 
nery  '\&  melancholy;  and  the  mind  is  apt  to  be  depressed,  rather 
than  enlivened,  and  touched  with  pleasure,  at  the  view  of  human 
habitations  sequestered  antl  .shut  out  for  many  montb*$  from  the 
comfortable  rays  of  the  suii,"  The  length  of  this  lake  is  about 
two  miles  and  a  half,  and  its  breadth,  in  the  widest  part,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Wmt'Uatrr  expands  its  crystal  stream  in  the  bosom  of  Wast- 
fjale,  among  tlic  western  mountains  ^vbicli  on  each  side  the  dale 
rise  to  a  great  height,  and  almost  meet  at  their  bases*  Tliis  lake 
is  of  v«ry  diflicult  access,  except  on  the  hide  of  Egre- 
mont^  and  few  travellers  care  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the 
alpine  ways  tlrat  lead  to  it.  *'  Some  of  the  mountains  lean 
their  rocky  heads  towaids  each  other,  trum  the  opposite  sidca  of 

the 
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Ifee  valei  i*  If^frishing  to^mbrjice;  while  others  the  perpfrndi- 
cutarly,  having  iKeir  ancents  covered  vvitb  loo^e  stones,  which 
»l!iivt>r  down  in  long  streamer*  of  ditTeTeat  tnliirs,  somewhat  re- 
sembling, in  appt*a ranee,  the  aurora  borealis.  The  tale,  firom 
the  hei^hf«  that  lead  to  if,  appears  a  most  ddfi;htf«]  recess,  but 
sterns  sank  much  below  the  common  level  of  the  earths  Here 
*t«ry  thing  i*  rural,  and  seen  in  the  truft  stylfe  of  pastoral  beauty 
ind  simplicity.  The  road  runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  lake, 
wbicb  1*  about  three  mtlen  in  lengrh,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
hrtmd^  in  the  wideit  part,  Th*  Sci-ees,  a  vefy  hrgh  ridge  of 
mmintains,  runs  along  the  southern  stiore,  and  the  loose  rockA 
on  its  sides  are  in  an  almost  constant  motion,  shivering  down 
nfto  tbe  water.  On  the  north  a  small  tract  of  cultivated  tcmn- 
try  intervenes  between  the  dale  and  the  mountains,  divided  into 
small  farrrn.  Towards  the  nctrih  end  of  tliis  \d\ky  the  moun- 
tains begin  to  lower,  and  afterwariN  diminish  by  degrees,  till 
they  terminate  in  an  open  eountry  to\Vards  Ravenglass  and  the 
<?oa»l5  of  the  Iriyh  Sea." 

Bvm-fnoor-tafn  h  seated  among  iTie  wildest  inotinfahi*  at  the 
head  of  Mitcrdale,  to  which  there  Is  scarcely  a  sheep-fract  to 
direct  the  steps  of  the  curiouf  traveller.  The  ^vfiters  of  this 
small  lake  do  not  cover  more  than  250  acres.  Derock-watcr 
oecupres  about  300  acres,  and  is  reported  fo  contain  the?  fin(?st 
frotrt  in  the  rwyrth  of  Engfand :  its  situation  is  amonc  the  hills, 
nwidy  five  miles  ^uth-eait  of  Ravenglass.  Tufkm-tarHr  and 
Trindak'farnf  include  aboiit  forty  <iiT  fifty  iTCres  6ach;  they  ard 
«Hited  on  the  bleak  mooni  a  few  rtilles  sotUh-east  (Vorti  Brtimptan, 
Titni'uaifimg  spreads  its  waters  on  a  naked  and  barren  common, 
■botit  one  mile  w«t  from  the  river  l?!den,  at  Armathw'aite,,  aboVe 
ithich  it  rises  Soo  fc^t  perpentlicuMr,  It  covers  ubrmt  lOdatirL'S, 
and  is  much  freqtientcti  by  wild  fowl;  tlte  carp  it  produces  ard 
fxtremely  fine. 

The  Moi/Ktai^ts  of  Cynlberiand  arc  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  of  initliense  elevation  and  singular  structure. 
Tbcy  enter  into  \he  contiJo*ition  of  almost  eveVy  view;  sxia 
^iher  by  their  sublime  heights,  their  rohiuntiC' forms,  tli^  dighi-* 
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fied  grandeur  of  their  aspects,  the  immensity  of  the  rocky  masses 
t}iat  compose  them,  or  the  wild,  awful,  and  imposing  majesty 
of  their  appearance,  are  well  calculated  to  give  birth  to  interest<^ 
ipg  emotions. 

'*  On  entering  Cumberland  at  the  south-west  comer,  Black' 
comb  immediately  presents  itself;  a  very  high,  black-looking* 
conical-topt  hill :  its  sides  are  rather  smooth  ;  and  cultivation  is 
spreading  fields  up  its  large  base,  where  also  many  beautiful 
farm-houses  appear  in  pleasant  situations.  This  muuntain  steps 
boldly  fonvard,  dragging  behind  it  a  legion  of  lower  hills,  ranged 
in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  ex- 
tensive/* 

Skirting  the  southern  borders  of  the  county,  the  next  moun- 
tains that  present  themselves  of  any  eminence,  are  Hard-knot  and 
Wrjf'HOse-f  which  are  situated  near  each  other  at  the  head  of 
Eskdate,  in  the  centre  of  a  mountainous  country.  Further  to 
tiie  north  is  Scaw-ftlif  a  secluded  hill,  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
measuring  938  yards  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of 
Keswick  Lake.  In  tb)!i  neighbourhood  are  two  remarkable 
craggy  precipices,  called  Doe-crag  and  Eam-cragf  the  fronts  of 
which  scera  polished  like  marble.  The  clitfe  called  Screes,  which 
border  the  south-side  of  Wast-water,  are  about  two  miles  in 
lengthy  and  rise  tu  an  immense  height.  The  materials  of  this 
bulky  maR«t,  as  we  before  observed,  arc  continually  shivering 
and  tumbling  into  the  lake  i  '*  and  when  a  more  than  ordinary 
brcfik  happens,  it  causes  a  prodigious  noise,  and  even  tire  and 
sm<ikc,  which  give  the  appearance  of  lightning  to  the  inhabitants 
on  the  opposite  shore.*'  Northward  from  hence  h  a  **  vast 
collection  of  mountains,  many  of  which  are  nameless  to  all  but 
a  few  shepherds,  and  never  trod  upon  but  by  themselves  and 
their  flocks.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  towering  eminences 
arc  Honister*cnig,  Robinson-fell,  High-stile,  Red-pike,  Hay- 
cock, Pillar,  and  Steeple.  This  enormous  range  of  mountains 
terminates  at  Dent,  a  beautiful  green  hill  just  above  Egremont, 
Looking  north-eastward,  Grassmerc  immediuiely  strikes  the  eye, 
and  in  part  bides  I  hose  numerous  hills  which  rise  behind  it  as 
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fer  ts  Cockerronuth  :  it  is  a  long-topt  mountain,  and  said  to  be 
nearly  as  high  aii  Skiddaw.  Grtsdale-plkc,  a  high  conical  hill, 
n  also  seen  in  the  same  quarter, 

**  This  grand  assemblage  of  Nature's  monstrous  productions 
litt  on  the  west  tide  the  Denvent :  their  aspects  vary  consider- 
ably :  some  are  smooth^  and  covered  with  a  dry  green  turf; 
others  arc  wet  and  mossy  on  the  top,  producing  heath,  rushes, 
&c,  while  others  again  present  little  beside  the  naked  and  nigged 
rockf,  shaped  in  the  rudest  and  most  fantastic  forms.  Sevenll 
woods  and  coppices  are  interspersed  among  these  hills,  either 
spreading  along  their  bases,  or  beautifully  creeping  up  their 
sides ;  and  sometimes  their  very  summits  are  brushed  with  a  few 
ihnibs  and  evergreens." 

Eastward  of  Grisdale>pike  is  the  majestic  Skidi^aw,  whose 
iweeping  declivities  nearly  reach  the  margin  of  Bassenthwaite 
Lake,  above  the  level  of  which  its  summit  rises  upwards  of  3500 
feet  perpendicular  height,  according  to  experiments  made  with 

tthc  baroracier,  Maurice,  the  harmonious  eulogist  of  Netherby, 
thus  speaks  of  this  august  mountain: 
Th 
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TY^ttoMf't'mgSkiddaWf  wrapt  in  twful  ihade, 
Monarch  of  mountiins,  rcaii  Wa  mighty  head; 
Datk'niog  with  frowni  fair  Keswick'i  bcauteout  vale, 
He  viewi  bCTcath  the  gathrring  imipeiU  tail; 
Secure,  nor  h<cd»  the  rolling  thandcrs  rage, 
Though  Scmffel,*  trembling,  marks  the  dire  presage. 


The  distance  of  Skiddaw  from  Keswick,  whence  travelleni 
generally  commence  their  ascent  to  its  summit,  is  above  five 
miles :   this  space  is  sometimes  passed  on  horseback ;  but  the 

kand  most  practicable  method  of  asccndiog,  is  unquestimi- 
D  3  ably 

it  a  moQotain  in  Annadak,  in  ScoUacul,  tbc  iohabitants  of  which 
propoiticate  good  or  hud  weather  from  the  mists  that  fall  or  rise  on  the  bmw 
of  Skiddaw." 


*  **  Alluding  to  theae  proverbial  lines^ 

When  Skiddaw  wears  a  cap, 
Scruffel  wotA  full  well  of  that. 
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ably  on  foot.  In  describing  this  mountain ,  we  shall  once  mow 
h^ve  recourse  Ux  the  observatious  of  Mrs.  Uadclirtc,  wlm  visit- 
ed its  summit  in  the  year  17.93. 

^N  We  began,*'  ^[\y%  tbe  laily^j  "  to  ascend  ibi*  tremendous 
IDOunl^d  from  Kc&viick.  Parsing  through  bowciy  tanes,  luxuri> 
ftnt  with  mountaiB-ash,  hullyt  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  sbruU, 
%o  a  broad  open  common,  a  road  led  us  to  the  foot  of  Latrigg, 
or,  ai  it  is  called  by  the  country  people,  Skiddaw's  Cub,  a  large 
round  hill,  covered  with  beath  and  turf.  A  narrow  path  now 
wound  along  >teep  green  precipices,  the  beauty  of  which  pre- 
vented what  danger  there  was  from  being  perceived  :  Derwent- 
water  was  concealed  by  othcra  ;  but  soon  after  we  rose  above 
the  sleeps,  and  it  appeared  with  all  its  enamelled  banks,  sunk 
(ieep  amidst  a  chaos  of  mountaiiu,  and  »urrou tided  by  ranges  of 
felli,  iM>t  vibibJc  from  below.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
cheerful  kkc  of  Das^enthwaite  expanded  at  ilsi  eiitii-c-  length. 
Soon  after  we  reached  the  brink  of  a  clia^m,  on  the  oppoitite  iide 
of  which  Wound  our  luture  tract;  for  the  accent  id  here  in  an 
acutely  zigzag  direction* 

**  At  length,  as  we  ascended,  Derwent-water  dwindled  on  the 
eye  to  the  smallness  of  u  pond,  while  the  jjrwtideur  of  its  amphi- 
theatre was  increased  by  new  r^^nges  of  dark  mountains,  no  longer 
individually  great,  but  ivublime  from  accwmulaUou ;  a  scenery  to 
give  ideas  of  tlie  breaking  up  of  a  world.  Other  precipices  soon 
hid  it  again  ;  but  Bahsenthwaite  continued  fo  spread  immediately 
btlow  us,  till  we  turned  Into  (he  heart  of  Skiddtiw,  and  were 
inclosed  by  its  steeps.  We  had  now  lost  all  trace  even  of  the 
flocks  that  were  scattered  over  these  tremendous  wilds  ;  and  the 
guide  conducted  us  by  matiy  curving^  among  the  heathy  hills 
and  bnllowH  of  the  mountains.  An  opening  tu  the  south,  at 
length,  showed  the  whole  plan  of  the  narrow  vales  of  St.  John 
and  of  Nadale,  separated  by  the  dark  ridge  of  rock,  called  St. 
John's  Higs,  with  each  lis  small  line  of  verdure  at  the  bottom. 

*'  LeaNing  this  view,  the  mountain  ston  again  shut  out  all 
prospect,  but  of  its  own  vallies  and  precipices,  covered  with 
various  shades  of  turf  and  moss^  and  with  heath,  of  which  a  dark 
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pttffiMWHfae  prevailing  hue.  Not  a  tree  nor  bush  appeared 
mi  Sluditaw;  nor  even  a  stone  wall  any  where  broke  the  simple 
fftelntss  i>(  it9  lines.  Sometimes  we  looked  into  tremendous 
dttsfiKt  where  the  torrent*  heard  roaring  long  before  it  was  seen, 
luid  worked  iti>clf  a  doep  channel,  and  fell  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
foaming  and  shining  amidst  the  dark  rock.  These  streams  ai^ 
lubliiiie  from  the  length  and  precipitancy  of  their  course,  which, 
burrymg  the  sight  with  thcin  into  the  abys^,  act,  as  it  tvere,  in 
lympathj  with  the  nencs  ;  and  to  save  ourselves  from  following, 
we  recoil  from  the  view  with  involufitaiy  horror. 

*'  The  air  now  became  very  tliiii,  and  the  sleeps  still  more  diffi* 
colt  of  ascent.  About  a  mile  from  the  summit,  the  way  was, 
indoedt  «ii-eadfully  sublime,  laying,  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  along 
tite  edge  of  a  precipice,  that  passed  vvtili  a  siwitt  descent,  for 
pfobAbiy  almost  a  mile,  into  a  glen  within  the  heart  of  Skidda^V; 
tlld  neither  a  hill  nor  bush  interrupted  iln  vast  length  ;  nor,  by 
offsring  a  midway  check  in  the  descent,  diminished  the  fear  it 
inftpired.  The  ridgy  steeps  of  Saddleback  fonncd  the  opposite 
boundary  of  the  glen  ;  and  tli&ugh  really  at  a  consitk-rftble  dis- 
tance, had,  from  the  height  of  the  two  mountains,  such  an  ap- 
pearand* of  vicinity,  that  it  almost  seen>ed  as  if  we  could  spring 
lu  it*  side.  The  hills  in  this  part  rose  so  closely  above  the  pre- 
cipice, as  scarcely  to  allow  a  ledge  wide  enough  for  a  single  horse. 
After  this,  the  accent  appeared  easy  and  secure;  and  we  wer6 
bold  enough  to  wonder  that  the  bleeps  near  the  beginning  of  tht 
mmintain  bad  excited  any  anxiety. 

**  r«$»iAg  the  skirts  of  the  two  points  of  Skiddaw,  which  arc 
nearest  to  Dcrwcnt-water,  we  approached  the  third  and  loftiest, 
and  then  ptirccived  that  thtiir  steep  sidoj?,  together  with  the  ridge* 
which  connect  them,  were  entirely  covered  near  the  summits 
iritb  awbiti>»b  shivered  slate,  whkh  threatens  to  slide  down  them 
with  every  gu^t  of  wind  :  the  bniken  sjtntc  of  this  slate  makes  thd 
prei^nt  summits  seem  like  the  ruins  of  mhers.  The  ridge  on 
which  we  passed  from  the  second  summit  to  the  third,  was  nar- 
fow.  and  the  eye  reached,  on  each  side,  down  the  whole  extent 
9$  Uie  mountaiut  following,  on  the  left,  the  rocky  precipices  of 
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Bassentlrwaite,  and  looking,  on  the  ngM^  into  the  glens  of  SacJ 
dleback^  far,  far  below.  Bui  the  prospects  that  burst  upon  us 
from  every  part  of  the  vast  horizon,  when  we  hiid  gained  the 
smniTiit,  were  such  a»  we  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for»  and 
must  now  rather  venture  to  enumerate  than  to  describe. 

"  We  stood  on  a  pinnuicle,  coinmanding  the  wljole  dome  of 
the  sky.  Tlie  prospect*^  bduw,  each  of  which  had  been  before 
considered  separately  as  a  great  scene,  were  now  miniature  parts 
of  the  immen&c  landscape.  To  the  north  lay,  tike  a  map ,  the 
vast  tract  of  low  country  which  extends  between  Ba->senthwaite 
and  the  Ijr!»h  Channel,  marked  with  the  silver  circles  of  the  river 
Derwent,  in  its  progress  from  the  lake.  Whitehaven  and  it« 
ivhite  coast  were  distinctly  seen ;  and  Cockermouth  seemed 
almost  under  the  eye :  a  long  blackish  line  more  to  the  west,  was 
said,  by  the  guide,  to  be  the  Isle  of  Man.  Bounding  the  low 
country  to  the  north,  the  wide  SuUvay  Frith,  with  its  indented 
shores,  looked  like  a  grey  horizon ;  and  the  double  range  of 
Scottish  mountains,  seen  distinctly  through  the  mist  beyondy 
seemed  like  lines  ot  dark  clouds  above  it.  The  So  I  way  appeared 
surprisingly  near  us,  though  at  tifty  miles  distance;  and  the 
guide  said,  that,  on  a  bright  da),  it*  shipping  could  plainly  be 
discerned.  Nearly  in  the  north,  the  heights  seemed  to  softcti 
into  plains ;  for  no  object  was  there  visible  through  the  obscurity 
that  had  btgan  to  draw  over  the  tijrthest  distance;  but  towards 
the  east,  they  began  to  swell  again  ;  and  what  we  were  told  were 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  dawned  feebly  beyond  Northumberland.  We 
now  spanned  the  narrowest  part  of  England,  lotiking  from  the 
Irish  Channel,  on  one  side,  to  the  German  Ocean,  on  the 
other ;  the  latter  was,  however,  so  far  oft,  as  to  be  disceniible 
only  like  a  mist. 

**  Nearer  than  the  county  of  Durham,  i^tretched  the  ridge  of 
Cross-fell,  and  an  indi&tinct  multitude  of  the  Westmoreland  and 
Yorkshire  highlands,  whose  lines  disappeared  beyond  Saddleback, 
now  evidently  pre'cmineftt  over  Skiddaw.  Passing  this  moun- 
tain, in  our  course  to  the  south,  we  saw  immediately  below  ibe 
fells  round  Dcrwent-water ;  the  lake  itself  remaining  still  con- 
cealed 
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their  deep  rocky  bosom.  Southward  and  westward,  tbe 
prospect  was  a  turbulent  chaos  of  dark  mountains.  All 
individual  dignity  was  now  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  whole, 
and  every  variety  of  character  wa«  overpowered  by  that  of  asto- 
nishing and  gloomy  grandeur. 

**  Over  the  fells  of  Borrowdalc,  and  far  to  the  south,  the 
northern  end  of  Windermere  appeared,  like  a  wreath  of  grey 
imoke,  ilial  spreads  along  the  mountain's  side.  More  southward 
•till,  and  beyond  all  the  fells  of  the  lakes,  Lancaster  sands  ex- 
tended to  the  faintly  seen  waters  of  the  sea.  To  the  west, 
Duddon  sands  gleamed  in  a  tong  line  among  the  fells  of  High 
Furoess.  Immediately  under  the  eye  lay  Bassentbwaite,  snr- 
munded  by  many  ranges  of  mountains,  invisible  from  below. 
■\Ve  saw  green  cultivated  vales  over  the  tops  of  lofty  rocks,  and 
other  mountam^i  over  these  vales  in  many  ridges,  whilst  innu- 
mentbk*  narrow  glens  were  traced  in  all  their  windings,  and  seea 
uniting  behind  the  hills  with  others  that  also  sloped  upward 
from  tiie  lake. 

*•  Tlie  air  on  this  summit  was  boisterous,  intensely  cold,  and 
t  to  be  respired,  though  the  day  was  bilow  warm  and  se- 
Jt  was  dreadful  to  look  down  from  nearly  the  brink  of  the 
point  on  which  we  stood  upon  the  lake  of  Bassenthwaitt-,  and 
over  n  sharp  and  separated  ridge  of  rocks,  lliat,  tVoni  hclow, 
appeared  of  tremendous  height,  but  now  seemed  not  to  reach 
half  way  up  Skiddaw;  it  was  almost  m  if 


"  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
**  Below  the  beam  of  sight." 

*•  In  the  descent,  it  was  interesting  to  observe  each  mountain 
Wow  gradually  rc-assuming  its  dii^iiitv,  the  two  lakes  expanding 
into  spacious  surfaces,  the  many  little  valtics  that  sloped  upwards 
from  their  margins  recovering  their  variegated  tints  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  cattle  again  appearing  in  the  mcad*l^vs,  and  the  woody 
protnontories  changing  fmni  smooth  patrhesof  >hade  into  lichly- 
tuftcd  summits.  At  about  a  mile  from  the  top,  a  great  dific- 
rcnce  was  perceptible  in  the  climate,  which   became  compara- 
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tively  warm,    and  the  summer  hum  of  beet  was  again  beard 
•itioiig  thr  purple  heath/' 

To  the  north  nufl  cast  of  Skiddaw,  there  is  a  continuation  4>f 
ieveral  bilU  of  less  importance*  which  are  pnncipally  covered 
with  heath,  of  uiiinteresliog  forms,  and  lenninated  in  the  open 
cultivated  part  o(  the  county.  The  most  remarkable  are  Cald- 
beck-ftillf,  Cftrrock-f«Ils,  Bonscale-fell,  and  Souter-fetl  On 
BMACale-'feU  ia  a  tpacious  sheet  of  wutcr,  so  inclosed  by  an  mn- 
^tlMWtrical  ridge  of  craggy  rncks,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
ticrer  reach  its  sorfiace  for  four  months  in  the  winter  season* 

Soater-ffli  \^  nearly  9^0  yards  high,  bnrriradoed  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  with  precipitous  rocks,  but  somewhat  more  open 
on  tb«  east,  and  easier  of  access*  On  this  mountain  occnrred 
the  extraordinary  phenomena,  that,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
past  century,  excited  so  much  convenialion  and  alarm.  We 
mean  the  visionary  appearances  of  armed  men,  and  other  figures; 
the  causes  of  which  have  rvever  yet  received  a  satisfactory  »oKu- 
lion ;  though,  from  the  circumstances  hfrcafler  mentiunetf, 
liiere  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  they  ai*e  not  entirely  inex- 
plicable. The  particulars  arc  related  somewhat  differently  ;  but 
IS  Mr.  Clarke  procured  the  attestations  of  two  of  the  |>erson8  to 
whom  the  phenomena  were  fir<>t  visihif,  lo  the  account  inserted 
in  his  Sur\*ey  of  the  Lakes,  we  shall  relate  the  circumstances 
from  that  authority. 

By  the  attested  relation,  it  seems,  that  the  fintt  time  any  of 
these  visionary  phenomena  were  observed,  was  on  a  summer's  even- 
ing in  the  year  1743.  As  Daniel  Stricket,  then  servant  to  John 
Wren,  of  Jf/V/uw-Ao//,*  the  next  house  to  BlakthiUs*  was  sitting  at 
the  door  wilh  his  master,  ihey  saw  the  tipire  of  a  man  with  a  dog, 
pursuing  somo  hon^es  along  iSouter-frll  side,  a  place  so  steep  that 
a  horse  can  scarcely  travel  on  it  at  all.  Tliey  appeared  to  run  at  an 
amazing  pace,  till  they  got  out  of  sight  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fell. 
The  next  morning  btricket  and  his  master  ascended  the  steep  side 
of  the  mountain,  in  full  expectation  that  they  should  find    the 


*  Tbeae  place*  arcaboui  half  a  mile  from  Souter-fel). 
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■nn  Iving  doad  ;  as  they  were  pun^imded  that  tlio  swiftnosti  with 
wliicli  he  ran  must  have  killed  him;  atid  imagined  likewise,  thai 
Cbey  6liould  pick  up  some  of  Ihe  shoes,  which  they  thought  the 
lioncs  mu»t  have  lo6t  in  galloping  at  $uch  a  furious  rate.  They, 
iwwcver,  wer«  di»ppoiiilt;d  ;  for  there  appeared  not  ihe  letial 
ve&tiges  of  either  inaii  or  borse^  ;  not  so  much  «s  the  mark  of  t 
liurM?'^  hoof  upon  the  turf.  Astonishment,  and  a  degree  of 
Iflir,  peihat>s,  for  liomc  timet  imiuced  rliem  to  conceal  the  cir> 
^iihl»l«nces ;  but  they  at  leiij^th  disclosed  them ;  and,  aa  might 
tie  expected,  were  only  laughed  at  for  their  credulity. 

The  following  year,  l7-*4,  on  the  'iad  t»f  June,  a»  the  same 
Paniol  Stricket,  who  at  that  time  lived  with  Mr.  William  Lan- 
ct&ter's  father,  uf  RlakehilU,  wm  walking  a  little  above  the 
'  kdu>e,  about  lialf  past  veven  in  the  evening,  he  saw  a  troop  of 
bofsemeD  riding  on  SoutiT-fclI  side,  in  pretty  close  ranks,  anil 
ml  A  brt&k  pace.  Minaful  of  the  ridicule  whkh  had  beeu  excited 
agpuitst  him  the  preceding  year,  he  continued  to  observe  them  in 
filetice  lor  some  time  ;  but  being  at  last  convinced  that  theappear- 
axice  Mias  real*  he  wont  into  the  house»  and  tatorraeci  Mr.  Laii- 
Cllrter,  that  he  had  something  curious  to  vhow  him^.     They  went 

taut  lugetkcr ;  but,  before  Strkket  had  either  itpoken  or  pointedl 
I*  tlhe  place,  his  mister's  son  bad  himself  discovered  the  aerial 
tioopers ;  and  when  conscious  that  the  same  appeacaaces  wcra 
VMible  to  both,  tiiey  informed  the  family>  and  tbe  pbcnonicna 
iMsre  alike  teen  by  all. 
Jte*  These  >ii>itinary  horse  men  *f«»r</ to  come  from  the  lowest  part 
BbouteT-(ell»  ajid  became  visible  at  a  place  calkd  Knott ;  they 
I  Ibtn  moved  in  regular  troops  along  tbo  side  oi'  the  fell,  till  they 

^B  became  oppof^ite  to  Hlakehijls,  when  tilK*y  wtnt  over  the  moun> 
^^U^l^  ^Ufi  ^^y  de.scnbed  a  kiiid  uf  curvilmval  path  ;  and  both 
^IPIpfff  &ra4  aiKl  last  uppeainnce^  were  bounded  by  the  top  of  the 


Tbe  pace  at  wliicb  these  ahaciowy  forms  proceeded,  was  a 
I  ftg^tUu!  twijt  uittk ;  and  the   whule   lime  of  the   continuance  of 

I  ibat  t4)pearat)Cc  was  upwards  of  two  hours:  but  further  ob* 

ta   wa«    then   precluded    by    the   approach  of  darknesy. 
Many 
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Many  troops  were  seen,  in  succesMon ;  and  frecjaently  the  last, 
or  lasit  but  onct  in  a  troop,  would  c|uit  bis  position,  g3.1lop  to  the 
£ront»  and  then  observe  the  same  pace  'Aith  ihe  others.  The 
same  changes  were  visible  to  ail  the  spectator;  and  the  view  of 
the  phenomena  xvas  not  confined  to  RlnkehilU  only,  "  but  was 
seen  by  every  person  at  every  cottage  witljjn  the  distance  of  a 
mile."  Such  ave  the  particulars  of  this  singular  relation,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Clarke.  The  attestation  in  signed  by  I^ncaster 
and  Stricket,  and  dated  the  '21'st  of  July,  1785.  The  number 
of  persons  who  witnessed  the  march  of  these  aerial  traveller* 
seems  to  have  been  Inenty-siix, 

I'hesc  phenomena  have  by  some  been  considered  as  a  mere 
decejitio  tuus  ;  but  to  us  it  appears  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable, that  so  many  spectators  shcmld  exyverience  the  same 
kind  of  illu.sion,  and  at  exactly  the  same  period.  We  should 
rather  attribute  the  appearances  m  particular  states  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  suppose  ihem  In  be  the  shadows  of  realities  ;* 
the  airy  resemblances  of  scenes  actually  pusfhtg  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  and,  by  some  singular  opei-ation  of  natural 
causes,  thus  expressively  imaged  on  the  acclivity  of  the  moun- 
tains. We  shall  illustrate  our  opinion  by  some  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  Spectre  of  the  Brofiefi^  an  aerial  figure  that  is  some- 
times seen  among  the  Harz  mounlaitw  in  Hanover.-t 

"  Having  ascended  the  Broken,"  observes  M.  Haue,  fronn 
whose  diary  this  account  is  transcribed,  **  for  the  thirtieth  time, 
1  was  at  length  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  pleasuve  of  seeing  this 
phenomenon,  ITic  sun  rose  about  four  o'clock,  and  the  atmos- 
phere being  quite  serene  towards  the  east,  his  rays  could  pass 
Without  any  obstruciion  over  the  HeinHchshdhc  :  In  the  south- 
west, however,  towards  Achlermannshohe,  a  brisk  west  wind 
carried  before  it  thin  transparent  vapours.  About  a  quarter 
past  four  I  looked  round,  to  !iec  whether  the  atmostphcre  would 
permit  mc  to  have  a  free  prospect  to  the  south-west,  when  I  ob- 
served, 

t  Itjhould  be  remarked,  that  the  time  when  these  appeararces  were  ob«erved, 
was  the  eve  of  the  rrbcltion,  when  some  troopt  of  hor&cmcn  might  be  privitcly 

excrcijing. 
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at  a  very  gi'«^at  distance,  towards  Achtermannshohe,  a 

lumaii  figure  of  a  monstrous  size  f  A  violent  gust  of  wind  having 

^almost  carried  away  my  hut,   I  clapped   tiiy  hand  to  it,  by  mov* 

my  arm  towards  my   head,  and  the  colossal  flgure  dkl  ibe 

The  pleoiture  which  I  felt  at  this  discovery  can  hardly  be 
:nbed;  for  I  had  already  walked  many  a  weary  step  in  the 
ipes  of  seeing  this  ^haduwy  imai^c,  without  being  able  to  gratify 
ly  curiosity.  I  immediately  made  another  movement,  by 
bending  my  body,  and  the  colossal  fi<;ure  before  me  repeated  it. 
I  was  desirous  of  doin^;  the  same  tiling  once  more,  but  my  co- 
lossus had  vanished.  1  remained  in  the  san\e  position,  waiting 
to  ste  whether  it  would  return^  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  again 
made  its  appearance  on  the  Achtermannshobe.  I  paid  my  re- 
spect* to  it  a  second  time,  and  it  did  the  same  by  me.  I  then 
called  the  landlord  of  tho  Broken,  {the  ncighbuuring  inriy) 
and  hnsiug  both  taken  the  same  position  which  I  had  taken 
aloQC,  wc  looked  towards  the  Acbierinaiin^hohe,  but  saw  no- 
thing. We  ho^l  not,  however,  stood  long,  \^hen  two  such 
■Colossal  fif;ores  were  formed  over  the  above  eminence,  which 
repefiited  their  compliments  by  bending  their  bodies  as  we  did, 
after  which  they  vanished.  We  retained  our  positimi,  kept 
[OUT  eyes  fixed  on  the  sume  ^pot,  and  in  a  little  time  the  two  figures 
stood  before  us,  and  were  joined  by  a  third.  Every 
lent  that  we  made  these  tigures  imitated  ;  but  with  this 
>rence,  that  the  phenomenon  wa;;  sometimes  weak  and  fatnt, 
fometifnes  strong  and  well  delined." 

This  curious  detail  concerning  the  imitative  power?  of  the 
Spectre  of  the  Brokciv,  demonstrates  that  the  actions  of  human 
beings  are  sometimes  pictured  on  the  clouds;  and  when  all  the 
tircuniitanccs  of  the  phenomena  on  Souter-felt  are  considered. 
It  secnis  highly  probable,  that  some  thin  vapours  must  have  been 
hovering  round  its  summit  at  the  time  when  the  appearances 
*rne  observed.  U  is  also  probable  that  hese  vapours  must 
bav€  beeii  impressed  with  the  shadowy  tbrnis  that  seemed  to 
••  imitate  humanity,"  by  a  particular  operation  of  the  sun'^  rays, 
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united  with  some  singular,  but  unknown  refractive  combi nation^ 
that  were  then  taking  place  in  the  airaosphere. 

SaddU'back  rears  its  vast  head  on  the  wet»lern  side  of  Souter- 
fell,  which,  in  fact,  is  only  an  appendage  to  this  more  stupen* 
dous  mountain.  It  obtained  its  name  from  its  shape  resembling 
a  saddle,  when  seen  from  several  different  points  of  view.  Its 
base,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  popular  writer,  is  broken  into 
a  "  liltle  world  of  mountains,  green  with  cultivation:"  its  north- 
western skirts  unite  with  the  declivitjc»s  of  Skiddaw ;  but  its 
southern  face  is  furrowed  byeveral  hideous  cha-sms;  anditssunv 
mit  is  in  many  parts  frightful  and  desolate.  It  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  volcanic  state;  and  a  lake  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountain,  called  Threlkeld-tarn,  whofe  hed  is  apimrently  the  so* 
lid  rock,  is  supposed,  from  the  lava  and  burnt  stones  found  in 
its  neigh boiirhood,  to  have  been  the  crater.  This  cavity  is  of 
several  acre*  in  extent,  and  said  to  be  so  deeply  situated  in  the 
bosom  of  the  rocks,  that  the  sun  never  shines  upon  rt :  its  wa« 
ten*  appear  black,  but  smooth  as  glass.  The  views  from  th« 
siunrait  are  exceedingly  extensive;  but  those  immediately  under 
the  eye,  on  the  mountain  itself,  so  tremendous  nnd  appalling, 
that  few  persons  have  sufficient  resolution  to  cxpcrionce  the  emo* 
tioiis  which  those  awful  scenes  inspire,  and  tliey  are  therefore' 
but  seldom  visited.  One  of  the  points  of  the  summit  Juts 
out  between  two  horrid  s;ulphs,  that  seem  to  be  more  than 
aOO  feet  deep,  having  their  sides  craij^y  and  barren,  and  their 
bt>lloms  paved  with  broken  rocks,  of  various  hideous  fonns  and 
dimensirms-  The  h eight  of  this  mountain,  as  taken  by  Mr. 
Donald,  i«  3324- feet :  that  ot  Skiddaw,  as  ascertained  by  the 
iame  gentlemaJi,  3270. 

Near  the  southern  declivity  of  this  vast  eminence  is  the  Vale 
of  WanthvaiU*  which  most  tourists  have  mistaken  for  the  J^ah 
of  Si.  Juku^  and  described  it  by  that  name.  It  is  a  narrow 
cultivated  spot,  lying  in  the  bosom  of  tremendous  rocks,  tJjdt 
impend  over  it  in  masses  of  grey  crag.  These  rocks  arc  over- 
looked by  still  more  awful  mountains,  that  fall  in  abrupt  lines, 

and 
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ind  close  up  the  vista,  except  where  they  also  are  commanded 
bv  the  vust  top  of  Helvellyn.  Oti  every  side  arc  images  of  de*o- 
Uliun  and  stupendous  greatness.  Iti  the  widest  part  of  the  dale 
h  a  singular  piece  of  scenery,  which  has  been  thus  described  in 
Hutchinson's   FLxcursion  to  the  Lakes. 

*'  An  ancient  ruined  ca*«tie  seems  to  stand  upon  the  summit 
[4)f  alittie  mount,  the tnoiintains  around  forming  an  amphitheatre. 
|Thii  massive  bulwark  -ihows  a  front  of  various  lowers,  and  makes 
[mo  awfult  rudo,  and  Gothic  appearance,  with  it!*  lofty  turrets, 
[ind  ragged  battlements :  we  traced  the  galleries,  the  bending 
fltrehes,  the  buttresses.  The  greatest  antiquity  stands  character* 
;ed  io  its  architecture;  the  inhabituats  near  it  assert,  that  it  is 
[tUM  antediluvian  structure. 

**  The  traveller's  curiosity  is  roused,  and  he  prepares;  to  make 
ectrer  approach,  when  that  curiosity  is  put  upon  the  rack,  by 
boDg  at&ured  that  if  he  advances,  certain  Genii,  who  govern 
le  place,  by  virtue  of  iheir  sui)ernaturiil  arts,  and  necromancy, 
latrip  iiof  all  ii&  beautips,  and  by  cnchanlment  transform  the 
walls.  The  vale  seem*  adapted  for  the  habitation  of  such 
nngs;  its  gloomy  rece&Kes  and  reiireracnt«i  look  like  the  haunts 
evil  spirits.  There  was  no  delttslon  in  the  report ;  we  were 
convinced  of  its  truth;  for  this  piece  of  antiqmity,  so  vcne* 
[tabic  and  noble  in  its  aspect,  as  we  drew  near,  changed  its  figure,' 
proved  no  oibcr  than  a  ^}ltlken  massive  pile  of  rocks,  which 
iu  the  midst  of  this  little  vale,  disunited  from  the  adjoining 
lOmitBins,  and  have  so  much  the  real  form  and  resemblance  of' 
castie,  that  they  bear  the  name  of  The  Castlt  Rocks  of  St. 


Wairnlatk  is  a  inwrt  of  mountainous  country,  (itself  surround- 
ed by  mountains  still  hijuher,)  which  connecting  with  Borrowdale- 
Ifctis,  advances  Miuth-west  from  baiidieback,  and  breaks  abruptly 
the  Vale  of  Keswick.     In  it>  bosom  is  a  valley   so  contracted 
it  atl'ords   room   for  litite  more  than  a  path  at  the  bottom, 
the  liitle   river   ih«t  falling  into   Denvent- water  forms  the 
cataxact  of  Lowdore.     For  nearly  the  space  of  three  miles,  the 
Vale  of  Watcnlalh  appears  only  like  a  chasm  of  rifted  rocks,  the 
1  mouDtaius 
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itfl^^^^CcSl^niiTly  caught  by  the  adventurous  inliabitant?  of 
ie  vule,  who,  when  standing  underneath,  obser\*e  the  place 
rhere  the  nest  is  seuted,  und  ufterwards,  from  the  summit  of 
rlitf,  let  down  by  ropt's  one  of  the  roost  hardy  uf  their 
uun5«  to  »efure  the  Dc<t  wliile  the  ohl  eagles  are  abroad, 
^lanarara  is  a  per)K:ndicultir  lock,  of  immense  height.  Bull- 
ADtl  Scrjennt-cma;,  lire  less  considerable  eminences,  but 
U>cir  rugged  sides  covered  with  hanging  wood, 
Hesrly  opposite  to  C'astle-crag,  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  this 
ic  chasm*  is  that  gigantic  mass  of  rock  called  the  Bowder-^ 
It*  veins  **  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  adjuining 
apioe,***  from  which  it  seems  to  have  been  detached  by  lom^ 
lit  coovuUion  of  nature;  but  its  immense  !>izc,  and  singular 
n,  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  account  for  the  mode  by 
it  reached  the  place  that  it  now  occupies.  It  rests  on 
rments  of  ruck,  and  lies  almost  hollow  ;  the  road  wind* 
its  eastern  sidc»  which  projects  about  twelve  feet  over 
lu  yhnpc  bear^  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  large 
M|»  incHnfd  upon  its  keel ;  its  length  is  about  thirty-one  yards, 
id  lU  weight  has  been  computed  at  nearly  ISOQ  tons  ;  a  liitle 

on  the  top  alTords  nourishment  to  one  or  two  small  trees. 
SontliH^Astward  of  the  chasm  of  Horrowdalc,   and  partly  in 
land,  is  the  august  Htkeffipi,    with  which  the  three 
»  <Jross-fell,    Cnu^smerc,    and  Skiddaw,   only,  in  this 
reborn,  dispute  the  point  of  altitude.     Its  height,  as  corn- 
Donald,  i&  33'24  feet ;  and  the  s»now  remains  longer  on 
!i   ihan  on  Skiddaw  ;  but  tliis  is,  perhaps,    occasioned 
iU  being  situated   in  the  more  interior  parts  of  this 
'I  than  Skiditaw,  which  is  more  CNposed  to  the 
c  winds  that  blow  over  a  low-cultivated  coun- 
:  iti  (roAt  is  rude,  and  ma^niticently  awful,  stretching  nearly 
hiilf  in  one  vast  concave  ridge.     Huge  and  innu- 
itjt  of  rocks  hang  pendant  from   its   sides,  and 
ready  to  fall  and  overwhelm  the  curious  traveller  who 
Vol.  IIL  E  darei 
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dares  to  ascend  its  wild  and  fantastic  heights.  The  prospect 
from  its  summit  is  exceedingly  extensive;  and  Cross-fell,  and 
Ingleborough  in  Yorkshire,  are  distinctly  visible. 

We  have  already  noticed  ihe  iraprchsive  grandeur  of  the  echoes 
that  may  be  excited  in  the  vicinity  of  Ulbwater,  but  this  effect  is 
almost  paralleled  by  the  reverberations  of  any  loud  sound  suddenly 
emitted  in  the  wilds  of  these  romantic  eminences.  "  Ii  is  utterly 
impossible,"  says  a  popular  writer,  '*  for  a  lively  imagination, 
unused  to  the  delusion,  to  experience  it,  without  a  momentary 
belief  that  be  is  surrounded  by  the  unseen  spirits  of  the  mouii> 
tains^  reproving  his  intrusion  into  their  sacred  recesses  in  vocal 
thunder/'  The  universal  uproar  which  a  sudden  Imr^t  of  laugh* 
ter  produces  in  the  bosom  of  these  precipices^  has  been  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  Wordsworth,  in  the  following  admirablt 
effusion,  inserted  in  his  Lyrical  Ballads. 

'TwMthat  ddightful  «cison,  when  the  broom, 
FuUfLower'd,  and  visible  on  every  itcep. 
Along  ihe  copM4  run*  in  veins  of  ^old  : 
Our  pathway  led  us  on  to  Roihi's  banks ; 
And  when  wc  oime  in  from  of  that  tall  rock 
Which  iooki  toward*  thi»  eait,   I  there  stop'd  ihort, 
And  Uic'd  Ihe  lofty  barrier  with  my  eye 
From  base  to  »umfnit :  »uch  delight  I  found 
To  note  in  shrub  and  tree,  in  »ionc  md  flower, 
That  inteimixture  oFddicioui  hue* 
Along  to  vatta  surface,  all  at  once, 
In  one  impression,  by  connecting  force 
Of  their  own  beauty,  imag'd  in  the  heart 
—When  I  hadgax'd^  perhaps,  two  rninutes  sptcc, 
Joanna,  looking  in  my  eye*,  beheld 
That  raviihment  of  mine,  and  Jaiigh'd  aloud. 
•  The  rof;4,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep, 

Took  up  the  lady's  voice,  and  laugh'd  again; 
That  ancient  woman,*  seated  on  Htlm^crag^ 
Waa  ready  with  her  cavern ;  Hammar^scar, 

And 

•  On  Helm-crag,  that  impreative  single  mountain,  at  the  head  of  the  Vale  of 
Grvsmere,  ii  a  rock  which,  frorai  most  pointi  of  view,  bear*  i  stiiking  rescm* 
blancc  to  an  old  wooun  c<jrwexing. 
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And  ib«  ull  ateep  of  Sifvtr.kmif  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter;  louihern  Loughrig^  hcardj 
Aad  Fofrjitd  aniwet^d  with  s  mounuia  tone  ; 
Htlvtllyn  far  into  the  clear  blue  *ky 
Carried  the  lady'*  voice ;  old  SkJddaw  blew 
His  spcaking^trutnp«t ;  back  out  of  th<  doudj 
Of  Giamarara  southward  came  the  voice  ; 
And  Kitittane  tosi'd  it  from  bii  misty  hetd. 
Now  whether  (taid  I  to  our  cordial  friend, 
Who,  ifl  the  hcy-dcy  of  aj^toniahment, 
Smil'd  in  my  face)  this  were,  in  simpte  truth^ 
A  work  accomplish'd  by  the  brotherhood 
Of  ancient  mountains,  or  my  car  was  touch'd 
With  dreams  and  visionary  impulses, 
Is  not  for  me  to  tell  ;  but  sure  I  am, 
That  there  was  a  loud  uproar  in  the  hills ; 
And  while  we  both  were  listening,  to  my  side 
The  fair  Joanna  drew,  asifihe  wish'd 
To  shelter  from  some  object  of  her  far* 
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The  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cumberland  are  a  por- 
tioa  of  that  immense  ridge  termed  the  British  Appennines,  which 
commencing  in  Derbyshire,  extend  in  a  continued  chain  of  dif- 
ferent elevations  to  the  river  Tweed.  On  entering  the  county 
from  the  north,  the  bleak,  naked,  and  wet  district  round  Nichol 
Forest  and  Bewcastle  presents  itself;  and  the  eminences,  si>eak- 
ing  gexiemlly,  are  barren  and  heathy.  The  hills  named  Dove- 
crags  and  Christenbury -crags  are  high,  and  extremely  rugged 
near  the  summits,  particularly  the  latter,  which  affords  a  very 
eirteasive  prospect:  the  view  from  Preston-HiU»  a  few  miles  ta 
the  east  of  Bewcastle,  also  comprehends  a  considerable  tract  of 
country.  The  next  eminence  of  any  magnitude,  is  Spade-Adam, 
a  ilreiiry  and  extensive  waste,  rendered  more  clismal  by  the  con- 
tiguity of  black  and  cheerless  looking  moors,  which  vary  in  ele- 
^«ion,  and  become  disagreeable  objects  from  their  lumpish  aad 
uncouth  forms. 

Some  miles  south-west  of  Spade- Adam  is  Castle-car  rock -fell, 
of  more  agreeable  aspect,  especially  towards  the  west,  where 
U  n*es  rather  abruptly  from  a  verdant  base,  and  becomes  some- 
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what  precipitous  nwir  the  summit.  Hence,  this  range  of  naouTT- 
tains  continues,  with  but  few  breaks,  and  little  variation  in  alti- 
tude, to  CroJt»-feffy  which  rears  its  lofty  head  near  the  confines 
of  the  count V,  and,  from  being  encompassed  with  other  desolate 
and  barren  heights,  retains  the  snow  upon  its  summit  nearly 
three  quarters  fi(  the  year.  Different  portions  of  the  intermediate 
range  between  Castle-carrock-fell,  and  Cross-fell,  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  names  of  the  felts  of  Cumrew,  Crogliti,  Thackmoor, 
and  Hartside ;  and  are  partly  covered  with  bent-grass,  ruiihes^ 
and  heath,  and  partly  with  fragments  of  lime-stone  rock.  The 
ascent  to  Cross- fell  is  in  some  places  very  steep,  and  in  others  it 
passes  over  waste**,  which  in  wet  seasons  become  an  actual 
morass.  At  di&rcnt  elevations  there  are  two  extensive  plains ; 
and  a  third  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  contains  several 
hundred  acres,  and  chiefly  consists  of  a  loose  whitish  frce-stune, 
covered  with  moss,  and  other  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  prospect  from  this  height  is  supposed  to  inclyde 
a  diameter  of  more  than  one  Imndred  miles,  and  to  comprehend 
great  part  of  six  counties.  The  extreme  altitude  of  the  mountain, 
as  computed  by  Donald,  is  3390  feet.  A  few  yards  l>eIow  the 
summit  is  a  spring  called  the  Gentleman's  Wcll^  the  temperature 
of  which  seldom  varies  more  than  ten  degrees  during  the  whole 
year. 

This  range  of  mountains,  of  which  Cross-fell  is  the  highest  part, 
frequently  givc^  birth  to  that  singular  phenomenon  called  the 
Helm-uindj  which  rushes  from  an  enormous  cloud  that  oathert 
round  the  summit  ol  Cross-fell,  and  covers  it  like  a  helmet.  Its 
appearance,  and  the  iimnner  in  which  it  affects  the  air,  have 
been  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson.* 

••  In  the  vicinity  oi  these  mountains  the  air  k  generally  very 
clear  and  healthy,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  violent  Helm-winds  in 
the  months  of  December,  Januar)\  February,  March,  and 
April :  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  immediately  influenced 
by  that  wind,  are  more  subject  to   rheumatic  complaints  than 
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time  at  a  greater  distance.  The  summit  of  Cross'fell,  and  the 
regions  a  little  lower*  are  sometimes  clear  when  the  vale  is  co- 
i«red  with  a  fog.  I  have  been  upon  the  muutitaiti  when  that  has 
liappened,  and  the  spectacle  is  curious,  as  the  clouds  appear 
firm,  though  uaeveii^  like  a  boisterous  disturbed  ocean.  All 
dJBtaDt  sounds  arc  at  that  time  heard  dislinctly,  and  stiikc  the 
cat  in  a  very  i»ingular  maiiticr^  as  they  seem  to  issue  under  your 
feet. 

•*  The  name  of  Hcht  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon,  and 

iinpU<^,  in  our  language,  a  cifiering.     Its  appearances,  accord- 

iiag  to  iny  remarks,  have  been  that  of  a  white   cloud   resting  on 

the  summits  of  the  hills,  extending  even  from  Brough  to  Bramp- 

m:  it  wears  a  bold,  broad  front*  like  a  vast  float  of  ice,  stand- 

on  edge.     On  its   first  appearance,  there  issues  from  it  a 

Kgious  noisC)  which*  in  grandeur  and  awfulness*  exceeds  the 

tng  of  the  ocean.     Soraetinies   there   is   a  Hilm-bur,  which 

>aaists  of  a  white  cloud  arranged  opposite  to  the  helm,  and 

lolding  a  5t&.tion  various  in  its  distances,  being  sometimes  not 

lore  than  half  a  mile  from  the  mountain;  at  others  three  or 

mr  miles:  its  breadth  also  varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a 

tiJc  at  least :  this  cloud  prevents  the  wind  bJowing  farther  weat- 

rard.     The   sky  is  generally  visible   between  the  Aelm  and  the 

ir,  and  frequently  loose  bodies  of  vapour,  or  fmall  specks  of 

clouds,  are  separated   from   the  helm   and  the   bar,  and  fiying 

:ross  in  contrary  directions,  both  east  and  west,  are  seen  to 

reep  along  the  sky  with  amazing  velocity.     From  the  bar^cloud 

the  wind  blows  eastward;   but  underneath  it   is  a  dead  calm,  or 

ists  of  wind  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  violence  of  the  wmd  ig 

'nerally  greatest  when  the  helm  is  highest  above  the  mountains. 

'be   cold  air   rushes  down  the   hill   witb   amazing  strength  :  it 

lostly  comes  in  gusts;  though  it  sumetitnes  blows  with  unabated 

iry  for  twenty-four  hour^,  and  continues  blowing  at  intervali 

>r  three,  four,  five,  and  even  ,six  weeks.     I   have  at  ditlerent 

imcs  walked  into  the  cloud,  and  found  the  wmd  increase  lu  vio- 

fnce,  till  I  reached  the  mist  floating  on  the  side  of  the  hill : 

«ben  once  entered  into  that  mist^  I  experienced  a  dead  calm. 
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mountains  on  each  side  being  so  i>crpendtcular,  that  their  si 
mits  an?   imrtily   mote  asunder  than   their   bases.      The   valley 
tei'ininiitO!»  in  a  rocky  amphilheatre,  ol  considerable  grandeur, 
a]>pve  the  lake  of  Ke«iwick. 

Beyond  Wateidath,  to  the  west,  is  the  rocky  cha^in  of  Borrmv* 
dalCi  a  tnemendous  pa&s,  which  opens  from  the  centre  of  the 
amphitheatre  that  binds  the  hc^d  of  Dcrwent-water.  *'  Dark 
caverns  yawn  at  its  entrance  terrific  as  the  wildness  of  a  maniac; 
and  disclose  a  narrow  strait,  running  up  between  mountains  of 
granite,  thai  are  shook  into  ahnosl  every  possible  form  of  horror, 
and  resemble  the  accumuilations  of  an  earthquake,  sphntered, 
shivered,  piled,  amassed.'*  Through  this  region  of  desolation, 
which  furnishes  a  succession  of  such  romantic  and  picturesque 
scenes,  that  they  can  hardly  he  paralleled  by  any  in  Britain,  the 
river  Dcrwcnt  pui"i>uc5  its  rapid  course,  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  giving  animation  to  its  rude,  horrid,  or  fantastic 
boundaries.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  is  a  detached 
mountain*  called  Castle-crag,  which  obtained  its  name  from  a 
fortress  that  once  frowned  on  its  summit,  and  guarded  this  im- 
portant pass*  ^t  its  foot  is  the  romantic  village  or  hamlet  of  S 
Grunge,  situated  among  the  wood  and  meadows,  which  skirt 
the  borders  of  the  Dcrwent.  The  views  from  the  top  of  Castle- 
crag  arc  extensive  and  peculiar.  On  one  side  is  the  lake  and 
vale  of  Keswick,  with  their  accompaniments  of  rocks,  islands,  ^ 
villages,  seats,  farm-houses,  and  cottages  ;  with  the  majestic  B 
Skiddaw  overlooking  his  more  savage  neighbours  in  the  back. 
ground;  on  the  other,  the  straits  of  Borrowdale,  where  im- 
mense rocky  mountains  are  huddled  together  in  tbe  most  singular 
arrungement,  as  if  '*  emerging  from,  or  returning  to,  the  wildest 
chaos :  rock  riots  over  rock,  and  mountain  triumphs  over  ^ 
mountain."  H 

.^inong  the  most  gigantic  of  the  fells  that  form  the  great  out<^ 
line   of  this   astonishing   prospect  arc   Eagle-crag,    Glamarara^ 
Bull-crag,  and  bcrjcaiit-crag.    The  first  is  a  tremendous  ruck  at  ^ 
the  head  of  Borrowdu^le  to  the  east,  where  the  eagles  have  com*  ^H 
monly   made    their    habitation,   and  their  nests*      The    young   ~ 

eagle* 
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produces  fine  trout,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish,  but  particu- 
larly salmon,  which  are  very  plentiful,  and  of  an  excellent 
quality.  On  the  river  arc  several  fisheries  belonging  to  dtfTerent 
proprietors. 

The  Eamottt  derives  its  crystal  stream  from  some  of  the  highest 
and  most  romantic  mountains  in  England.  Its  most  distant 
branch  rises  nearly  upon  the  height  of  Kirkstonc,  in  Westmore- 
land, and  accompanies  the  road  down  that  mountain  in  a  conti- 
nued rumbling  cataract;  thence,  in  a  gentle  current,  it  flows 
through  Patterdale  to  Ullswater;  and  issuing  from  this  lake  near 
Pooly  Bridge,  proceeds  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  through  a 
pleasant  wooded  vale  to  the  Eden,  into  which  it  pours  its  tribu- 
tary waters.  ^ 

The  Duddon  is  a  small  river,  rising  near  the  shire-stonet 
which  mark  the  union  of  the  three  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Lancashire,  and  Westmoreland.  It  flows  southward,  and  forms 
the  boundary  between  this  county  and  Lancashire,  from  its 
source  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sea,  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles.  It  receives  the  waters  of  several  brooks  that  flow  from 
the  mountains  Hard-knot  and  Wry-nose;  and  its  whole  course, 
till  it  reaches  the  tide-mark,  is  through  a  narrow  dell,  skirted 
by  mountains  and  elevated  grounds :  the  sea  flows  nearly  nine 
miles  up  its  channel.  Great  abundance  of  fish  arc  taken  in  thii 
river,  particularly  salmon,  trout,  cod,  and  flounders. 

The  Ehen  rises  in  the  mass  of  mountains  that  surround  Bor- 
rowdale,  and  having  formed  the  liquid  expanse  called  Ennei^ 
dale-water,  proceeds  in  a  semicircular  direction  through  the 
pleasant  dales  of  Ennerdale  and  Kinniside  to  Egremont,  and 
then  flows  southward  through  a  flat  country  to  the  sea. 

The  Dervmt  has  its  origin  among  the  monstrous  crags  at  the 
head  of  Borrowdale,  and  Having  poured  its  foaming  stream  over 
Tarious  precipices,  has  its  current  enlarged  by  several  sister 
branches  at  the  bottom  of  that  romantic  chasm,  through  which 
it  is  dashed  from  rock  to  rock,  till  it  flows  into  the  crystal 
bosom  of  Derwent-lake.  At  the  foot  of  this  beautiful  expanse 
of  wat^r,  It  unites  with  the  Greata,  and  afterwards  meanders 

through 
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a  low  tmct  of  country,  and  tlien  falls  into  the  sandy  estuary  of 
the  Wampool,  which  flows  more  eastward,  and  at  length  conveys 
its  waters  into  Solway  Frith*  Between  3000  and  4000  acres  of 
ground  have  been  converted  into  a  mere  bed  of  sand,  by  tluG  tide 
flowing  up  the  channels  of  these  rivers. 

The  Cii/dew  i^priiigs  from  the  south-east  side  of  Skiddaw,  and 
ts  supplied  with  several  tnbutary  streams  from  the  neighbouxing 
fells.  It  pursues  a  northerly  direction  by  Hesket  New-niarketj 
to  Carlisle,  where  it  joins  the  Kdcn  after  a  course  of  about 
twenty-four  miles.  Its  banks  arc  remarkably  woody,  and  the 
vales  through  which  it  flows  very  beautiful,  though  generally 
narrow.  In  its  coui^e  to  Carlisle,  it  turns  a  number  of  corn  and 
cotton>milts ;  and  its  water  is  much  used  for  bleaching,  the 
quality  of  it  being  thought  excellent  for  that  purpose. 

The  Peteril  has  several  branches,  the  chief  of  which  issue 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gray  stock  Park,  Skelton,  and  Hut- 
ton  ;  and,  after  forming  a  junction,  descend  northward  towards 
Carlisle,  near  which  this  river  (lows  into  the  Eden. 

The  Esk  is  a  large  river,  which  enters  Cumberland  at  a  place 
called  the  Moat,  from  Scotland,  and  flowing  through  a  b<?au,tifu]! 
vale,  passes  Lungtown,  and  continuing  its  course  in  a  westerly 
direction,  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith.  Great  quantities  of  sal- 
mon are  taken  in  this  river. 


I 
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Majestic  o'er  the  steeps,  with  munrmrmg  roar. 
Sec  winding  E«k  hi*  rapid  currcjit  pour; 
On  the  bright  wave  the  sportive  saJmon  play, 
And  bound  and  glisten  in  the  noon-tide  ray. 

MAUKICt. 

The  Liddal  enters  this  county  from  Scotland  at  Kirshope-foot, 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  Kirshopc  rivulet,  which  springs 
from  the  sides  of  the  craggy  hills  of  Nichol  Forest  and  Rox- 
burgh. It  then  traverses  a  wild  country,  along  a  rocky  channel, 
in  a  deep  and  contracted  valley,  in  one  part  of  which,  near  Pen* 
ton-Pills,  the  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  tu  a  great  height,  and 
•re  fringed  with  trees  and  bushes,  which  grow  out  of  their  cre- 
vices. Afterwards  its  waters  flow  into  the  Esk,  near  its  entrance 
into  Cumberland.  The 
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•^(w  arc  occasionally  caught  by  the  advenfurotis  inhabitants  of 
lire  v«li!,  tthii,  when  standing  undenieath,  observe  the  place 
where  ihe  nct>t  h  sealed,  and  afterwards,  from  tlic  summit  of 
difT,  Wt  down  l>y  ropes  one  of  the  ni(isl  hardy  o(  their 
inion&r  to  secure  the  nest  while  the  ohi  eagles  are  abroad. 
llafBftrAm  is  a  perpendicuUir  rock,  of  itnmcnse  height.  Bull* 
and  Scrjcaul-cnig,  aire  less  con'^idemblc  eminences^  but 
tbeir  rugged  j^idirs  covered  with  hanging  wood, 
HotHy  opposite  to^  Castle-crag,  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  this 
Itic  chasm,  is  that  gigantic  niasj>  uf  rock  called  the  Bimdrt* 
lt%  vein«  "  arc  c.\actly  similar  to  thof^e  of  tlie  adjoining 
ipicOf"*  from  which  it  seems  to  have  been  detached  by  acme 
idcnt  convuUion  of  nature  ;  but  it»  Immense  sixci  and  singula^ 
m^  leoder  it  nearly  impossible  to  account  for  the  mode  by 
it  reached  the  place  that  it  now  occupies.  It  rests  on 
nwe  frttgmrnbi  of  rock,  and  lies  almost  hollow ;  the  road  wiiid- 
raund  it»  eastern  sidei  which  projects  about  twelve  feet  over 
boAe.  It*  fhape  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  large 
lip  ij»cltnifd  upon  it«  kee] ;  its  length  is  about  thirty-one  yaixls, 
id  iti  wpigiit  ha«  been   computed  at   nearly  ISOO  tons  :  a  little 

on  the  (op  aiTord^  nouniihiuetit  to  one  or  two  small  trees. 

SotttbHM^tward  of  ihc  chasm  of  Korrowdale,  and  partly  in 

is  the  august   Hehcif^it    with  which  the  three 

s^fidl^    CJiussmere,    and  Skiddasv,  only,  in  this 

jr^an^  dispute  the  point  of  altitude.     Its  height,  as  com- 

^  :-V  feet ;  and  the  ^now  remains  longer  on 

II  iJdftvv  ;  but  this  is»  perhaps,    occasioned 

ibroi^  its  being  situated  in  (lie  more  interior  parts  of  this 

^AoontaJnoui  di-strict  than  Skiddaw,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the 

btrcxea,  and  iJic  winds  that  blosv  over  a  low-cultivaled  coun- 

i  il8  from  t3  rude,  and  mo^nificently  awful,  stretching  nearly 

id  a  halt  in  one  vast  concave  ridge.     Huge  and  innu- 

igniCDta  of  rocks  hang  pendant  from  its  sides,  and 

'«ppotr  ready  lo  fall  and  overwhelm  the  curious  traveller  who 

V©L,  111.  L  dares 


*  Hittory  of  Cumberland.  Vol.  11  p.  an. 
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what  precipitous  near  tlie  summit.  Hence,  this  rnngp  of  moan- 
tains  continues,  witfi  but  few  breaks,  and  little  variation  in  alti- 
tude, to  Croxx-ftUj  which  rears  its  lofty  head  near  the  confines 
of  the  county,  and,  from  being  encompassed  with  other  desolate 
and  barren  heights,  retains  the  snow  upon  its  summit  nearly 
three  quarters  nf  the  year.  Different  portions  of  the  intermediate 
range  between  Castte-carrock-fell,  and  Cross-fell,  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  names  of  the  fells  of  Cumrew,  CrogHn,  Thackmoor, 
and  IlartsiJe;  and  are  partly  covered  vith  bent-grass,  rushes, 
and  healh»  and  partly  with  fragments  of  lime-stone  rock.  The 
ascent  to  Cross-fell  is  in  some  places  very  steep,  and  in  others  it 
passes  over  wa.slcs,  which  in  wet  seasons  become  an  actual 
morass.  At  different  elevations  there  are  two  extensive  plains ; 
and  a  third  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  contains  several 
hundred  acres»  and  chiefly  consists  of  a  loose  whitish  free-siune, 
covered  with  moss*  and  other  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Tbe  prospect  from  this  height  is  supposed  to  include 
a  diameter  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  to  comprehend 
great  part  of  six  counties.  The  extreme  altitude  of  the  mountain^ 
as  computed  by  Donald,  is  3390  i^^t,  A  few  yards  below  the 
summit  is  a  spring  called  the  Gentleman's  Well,  ihc  temperature 
of  which  seldom  varies  mor©  than  ten  degrees  during  the  whole 
year. 

'['his  range  of  mountams,  of  which  Cross-fell  is  the  highest  part, 
frequently  gives  birth  to  that  singular  phenomenon  called  the 
Htlm-uirtdy  which  rushes  from  an  enormous  cloud  that  gathers 
round  the  summit  oi  Cross-fell,  and  covers  it  like  a  helmet.  Its 
appearance,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  affects  the  air,  have 
been  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson.* 

•'  In  the  vicinity  of  lhes«  mountains  the  air  is  generally  very 
clear  and  healthy,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  violent  Helm-winds  in 
the  months  of  December*  January,  February,  March,  and 
April :  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  immediately  influenced 
by  thai  wind,  are  mure  subject  to  rheumatic  complaints   than 

those 

*  Sec  liiJtory  of  Cuinberhind,  Vol.  Z.  p.  167, 
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rboM  at  a  greater  distance.    The  summit  of  Cross-fell,  and  the 

regions  a  litlk*  lower,  are  sometimes  clear  when  the  vale  is  co* 
lered  wiih  a  fog,  I  have  been  upon  tlic  mountain  when  that  has 
happened,  and  the  spectacle  is  curious,  as  the  clouds  appear 
firm,  though  uneven,  like  a  boisterous  disturbed  occati*  All 
distant  sounds  are  at  that  time  hetird  distinctly,  and  strike  the 
Itar  in  a  very  singular  Jnauner,  as  they  seem  to  issue  under  your 
't. 

"  The  name  o^  Helm  seems  to  be  dtnived  from  the  Saxon,  and 
[implies,  in  our  language,  a  a^vring.     Its  appearances*  accord- 
ig  to  my  remarks,  have  been  that  of  a  white  cloud   resting  un 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  extending  even  from  Brough  to  Bramp- 
VXotx:  it  wears  a  bold,  broad  from,  like  a  va^i  float  of  ice,  stand- 
I'ing  on  edge.     On  its   first  appearance,  there  issues  from  it  a 
iirodigiuus  noise,  which,  in  grandeur  and  awfulness,  exceeds  the 
ring  of  the  ocean.     Sometimes   there   is   a  Hdm-b<u\  which 
bts  of  a  while  cloud  arraiiged   opposite  to  the  helm,  and 
lolding  a  station  various  in   its  distances,  being  sometimes  not 
ion;  than  half  a  mile  from  the  mountain;  at  others  three  or 
ir  miles :  its  breadth  also  varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a 
lile  at  least:  this  cloud  prevents  the  wind  bbwing  farther  we^t- 
rd.     The  sky  is  genemlly  visible   between  the  hdm  and   the 
ir,  and  frequently  loose  bodies  of  vapour,  or  small  specks  of 
rlouds,  are  separared   from    the  helm   and  the   bar,  and   iying 
TOSS  in  contrary  directions,  both  cast  and  west,  are  seen  to 
reep  along  the  sky  with  amazing  veloctty.     From  the  bar-cloud 
the  wind  blows  eastward;   but  underneath  it  is  a  dead  calm,  or 
"gusts  of  wind  from  all  quarters;  and  the  violence  of  the  wmd  ti 
[generally  greatest  when  the  helm  is  higliest  above  the  mountains. 
The  cold  air  rushes  down  the   hill   with  amazing  strength:  it 
hnostly  comes  in  gusts ;  though  it  sometimes  blows  wjth  unabated 
fury  for   twenty>four  hours,  and  continues   blowijig  at  interval* 
>r  three,  four,  five,  and   even  six  weeks,     I   have  at  ditiereat 
'limes  walked  into  the  cloud,  and  found  the  wmd  increase  in  vio- 
lence, till  I  reached  the  mist  floating  on  the  side  of  the  hill: 
when  once  entered  into  that  mist,  I  experienced  a  d&ad  calm. 

£3  it 
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to  their  subsistence.  By  this  latter  colony,  the  plains  of  Car- 
lisle were  first  made  to  yield  their  abundant  produce  to  the  labors 
of  the  husbandman. 

From  this  period,  Carlisle  may  be  regarded  as  a  military  sta- 
tion as  %vcil  as  a  city ;  and  for  several  centuries  its  vicinity  to 
Scotland  occasioned  it  to  experience  many  vicissitudes.  Having 
been  ceded  by  Stephen  to  the  Scotch  King,  David,  about  the 
year  1136^  it  was  made  u  place  of  retreat  by  the  latter,  after  his 
defeat  in  the  dreadful  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1138;  and  hero 
also  he  received  the  Pope's  legate,  Alberic,  by  whose  influence 
&11  the  female  captives  that  were  brought  into  Carlisle}  were  set 
at  liberty.  "  He  also  obtained  from  the  Scotch  leaders  a  solemn 
promise,  that  in  future  incursioasj  they  would  spare  the  churchy 
and  wilh-hold  their  swords  from  the  aged,  from  women,  and  in- 
fants :  an  injunction  which  humanity  dictated,  but  which  the 
savage  customs  of  the  contending  nations  had  not  {before)  ad- 
mitted into  the  modes  of  wtirfare." 

In  the  year  1173,  William,  the  successor  of  Malcolm  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  made  a  fruitless  attack  on  Carlisle,  which 
\vas  then  in  the  possession  of  the  English »  The  liext  year  he  re- 
turned, anci  commenced  a  regular  siege  with  an  array  of  60,000 
men.  The  /larrison,  under  the  command  of  Robert  de  Vaux, 
was  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  would  probably  have  surren- 
dered, had  the  operations  continued;  but  William,  having  been 
made  prisoner  at  Alnwick,  and  the  Scots  aflairs  rendered  despe- 
rate by  other  disastrous  events,  the  war  terminated.  In  this 
reign,  that  of  Henry  the  Second,  Carlisle  was  invested  with 
some  valuable  privileges;  but  the  royal  grant,  with  the  oilier  re- 
cordSf  and  great  part  of  the  city,  were  soon  afterwards  destroyed 
by  fire. 

During  the  time  of  the  tyrant  John,  Carlisle,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  casUe,  was  taken  by  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland, 
but  soon  ai'terwardv  re-possessed  by  the  English.  In  the  year 
12^)  it  was  again  attacked  by  the  Scots,  who  burnt  the  suburbs, 
and  attempted  to  storm  the  city»  but  were  frustrated  in  their  en- 
terprise by  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  the  fair  sex, 
2  on 
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on  this  occasion,  exerted  an  uncommon  degree  of  spirit;  pouring 
boiling  ivater  from  tlic  walls  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  and 
otherwise  distinguishing  themselves  by  tearless  and  intrepid  con- 
duct. About  four  years  previous  to  ihis  event,  great  part  of  the 
tity  was  again  burnt;  and  in  the  thirty-second  of  Edward  the 
Flrit,  a  yet  larger  proportion  became  a  prey  to  the  devouring 
flames. 

The  thirly-liflh  of  the  same  Monarch  Conno  1307>  will  bo 
*ver  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  city,  from  the  Parliament 
that  met  here  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  continued  sitting  lill 
the  Palm  Sunday  following,  during  which  period  several  impor- 
tant act*  were  passed,  and  laws  made  to  promote  the  expedition 
which  the  King  was  then  meditating  against  the  Scots.  Edward 
remained  at  Carlisle  till  the  28th  of  June,  when  he  proceeded 
towards  Scotland,  but  being  seised  with  a  flux,  expired  at  Burgh- 
on'Sands,  on  the  17th  of  the  following  monlh. 

In  the  ninth  of  Edward  the  Second,  Carlisle  was  besieged  by 
Robert  Brv*^  or  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  who  carried  on  the 
ts  for  ten  days,  and  erected  several  warlike-  engines,  but 
his  whole  force  insulTicient  to  take  the  city,  and  was  at 
obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  About  the  year 
Andrew  de  Harcla  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Earl 
Carlisle,  (which  was  now  constituted  an  EaTldom,)  for  his 
bravery  and  good  conduct ;  yet  he  soon  afterwards  deserted  the 
King's  party,  and  embraced  the  cause  of  Robert,  of  Scotland, 
with  whom  be  made  a  treaty,  or  convention,  which  mobt  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Cumberland,  whom  he  had  summoned 
to  Carlisle  for  the  purpose,  swore  to  defends  Their  consent, 
ho%v«vef,  appears  to  have  been  given  more  from  fear  than  incli* 
nation  ;  for  the  Earl  being  proclaimed  a  traitor,  was  seized  by 
Anthony,  Lord  Lucy,  and  put  to  death,  with  but  very  little  op- 
position on  the  part  of  his  adherents.  The  manner  in  which  De 
Harcla  was  secured,  was  so  consonant  with  the  daring  spirit 
which  the  continuance  of  the  border  commotions  generated  in 
this  district,  that  we  trust  the  relation  of  it  will  not  be  thought 
proLix  oi-  unnecessary. 

The 
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The  associate*  in  the  enterprise  were  Lord  Lucy,  nnS.  tSreff 
gallant  knights,  named  Sir  liugK  de  Loulher,  Sir  Richard  de 
Denton^  and  Sir  Hugh  de  Moriccby,  with  their  four  squires  in 
arms,  and  a  *mull  party  of  attendants,  to  whom  the  design  had 
been  comniunicatcd*  They  entered  the  castle  as  if  on  general 
business  j  and  without  any  apparent  intention  a  few  men  were  left 
iiear  each  gate,  while  the  four  chiefs  proceeded  lo  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  fortress,  and  reached  the  Earl's  apartment  unmolest- 
ed. They  found  the  VmtI  seated,  ami  wholly  unsuspicious  of 
attack,  till  L*ird  Lucy  tnfurmed  him  that  he  mu'jt  eitiier  surren- 
der, or  instantly  defend  himself.  He  chose  the  former:  yet  a 
cry  of  "  Treason  1"  being  echoed  by  some  of  his  adherents,  the 
keeper  of  the  inner  gate  attempted  to  shut  it  on  the  kniiy;ht»  who 
bad  enteied,  but  was  slain  at  the  same  moment  by  Sir  Richard ; 
and  the  watch-word  being  given*  all  the  avenues  uf  ihe  castle 
were  seized  by  the  scattered  forces  of  Lord  Lucy,  without  any 
more  bloodshed.  Six  days  afterwards  the  Earl  was  tried  by  the 
chief  justicrary,  Jcfirey  dc  Scroop  ;  and  sentenced  to  bedcgrddcd, 
and  executed  as  a  traitor. 

In  the  year  1338,  Carlisle  was  again  besieged  by  the  Scots, 
and  the  suburbs  burnt  ;  as  was  frfqut^nlly  the  case  during  the 
contentions  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  wealth  of  the  city  was  so  much  reduced  by  theise  repeated 
outrages,  that  Edward  the  Fourth  lenntitul  to  the  inhabitants 
one  half  of  the  anciciu  annuul  rent  of  eighty  pounds  paid  tt»  the 
Crown,  and  also  grunted  them  llic  lordship  of  ihe  royal  fisheries 
at  Carlisle. 

During  Askc's  rebellion »  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
this  city  was  besieged  by  8000  of  the  insurgents  under  the 
command  of  Musgrave  and  Tilby  ;  but  they  w«>re  repulsed  by 
the  garrison,  and  had  their  retreat  more  fatally  intercepted  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  ordered  all  the  leader?,  with  about 
seventy  other  persons,  to  immediate  execution:  their  bodies 
were  aftenvards  hung  on  CarliUe  walls.  In  the  fortieth  and  forty- 
first  of  Eliaabcth,  Cumiberland  was  greatly  afflicted  by  a  plague, 
and   llp6  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  fell  victims  to  its  ra- 
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vflgies:    this  number  is  supposed  to  have  included,  nearly  one 
third  of  all  the  persons  residing  within  the  walls. 

Tbc  contentions  between  Charle-i  the  First  and  bis  Parliament 
once  more  involved  this  city  in  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  and  the 
general  distress  was  increased  by  the  calamities  of  famine.  The 
blockade  commenced  on  the  9th  of  October,  1^44^  and  con- 
tinued till  the  ensuing  June,  when  the  place  surrendered  to 
General  Lesley,  who  commanded  for  the  Parliament.  During 
the  intermediate  time,  the  wants  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
were  so  great,  that  not  only  horses,  but  even  dogs  and  rats>  were 
eeten;  and  hemp-seed  was  substituted  for  bread,  till  that  also 
was  consumed  :  the  city  was  then  given  up  on  honorable  terms.* 

The  last  occurrences  of  this  nature,  of  which  Carlisle  was  the 
tctmf  were  those  which  accompanied  the  rebellion  in  the  year 
1745,  when  it  surrendered,  after  a  short  siege,  to  the  forces  of 
the  Pretender.  This  surrender  occasioned  a  considerable  degree 
of  odium  to  be  thrown  on  the  inhabitants,  who  were  supposed, 
but  certainly  without  reason,  to  he  disaffected  to  the  government. 
The  real  cause  uf  its  having  been  so  soon  given  up,  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  fears  of  the  militia,  who  composed  part  of 
the  garn*.on,  and  who  being  unaccustomed  to  war,  were  terrified 
by  the  multitudes  that  appeared  before  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Its  ill-timed  surrender  is  partly  illustrated  by  the  following  anec- 
dote, related  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  but  unknown  til!  many  years  after 
tbc  event. 

"  When  the  insurgents  came  before  it,  it  was  garrisoned  only 
by  two  companies  of  invalids,  and  two  raw  undisciplined  regi- 
metits  of  mihtia.  General  Wade  lay  at  Newcastle  with  a  consi- 
derable force;  and  the  guveriior  of  Carlisle  infciruiing  him  how 
unprovided  he  was,  begged  a  reinforcement.  The  single  hope  of 
thi$  relief  enabled  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  commanded 
the  militia,  to  keep  their  men  under  arms.  In  the  mean  time 
the  rebels  were  known  to  be  as  ill-prepared  for  an  attack,  as  the 

Voju  III.  F  town 

*  Daring  tbii  siege,  a  coinage  of  Silver  tliree  ihillVng  pieces  was  made  In  ihc 
E,  with  the  plate  of  the  iiihabiuiiils^  which  bad  been  prescnlcd  for  ihe 
porpoie. 
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IfAWi^  wni  f^F  1^  defence.  They  h&4  (WW  lain  a  week  before  it ; 
and  found  ii  was  imprs^ciicablc,  fur  want  of  arMlloi'v,  tq  mnkt 
fAy  attfsRipt.  Tlicy  foarcfj  al^)  ai)  iuterruiJtiau  fr^m  General 
\V4cIc;  an<i,  be»ides>  wer?  uiuviUing  to  ilchiy  any  longer  their 
parch  lawnrds  London.  Undar  lUcso  JiJBcultie*,  they  had  CQm« 
t0  a  rfstolut^on  to  abandon  ihiMr  dcikign. 

"  4^  (^'^  criticiil  tii^ae  Ui^  govciiwruf  Carlisle  received  a  lettar 
Jrani  General  Wade,  inforniiiuf  liini  Ue  was  so  circuinslanced, 
l^t  he  couid  not  possibly  send  ihc  rt'i)iftnct'im*ut  that  hnd  bceii 
4«?«>,cfi  Thiip^pjtifyiugintelligcwe,  though  »ot  publicly  known, 
wa!?,  however,  cc'tnniunicatc'd  to  the  priiH'ip^l  oOIcors;  and  tQ 
lonje  others,  uiiiipng  \vhuiii  was  a  ^usy  Oitliwftoyt  who  was  then 
l^rcs&iog  a  ypung  Udy,  the  daughtci;  gf  a.geutleumo  of  the 
county ;  and  to  assist  his  cau-sc,  and  give  himself  CLUisjeqiicuce 
»;i,tlji  his*  iatcndiid  fathcr-iii-law,  he  whispered  to  Iiiui,  amo:^  hi« 
Other  political  secrets,  the  dLiapi>oiuti«viit  from  General  \Yiyl*» 
The  whisper  did  not  re*t  h?r^.  The  faiUcr  frijcjucivl^d  a  chib  ia 
tV'  WMght^wurbood,  where,  obi>erving  (in  the  jidlity  of  a  c boar* 
(uj  cvenjnu)  th^t  only  friends  were  present,  he  gave  the  conii>aiiy 
Hh^  informatioji  he  had  just  received  from  the  attorney* 

"  III  that  company  there  was  a  gcntleflaau  of  some  fortunf5> 
\i{ho»  thpDgh  a  kuouu  Papiiit,  wai»  ut  I  but  time  thought  to  be  of 
very  entire  affection  to  the  government.  lhi&  man  possessed  of 
V^ch  a  secret,  and  wishing  foi  an  opportunity  to  serve  a  cause 
which  he  favored  in  hi«>  heail,  look  horse  that  very  iiiglit,  alLef 
bj»  l,cft  th^  club  room,  aad  rode  ducctly  to  the  rebel  camp, 
wjbicb  he  £t>und  under  orders  lo  break  yp  the  next  mornijig.  He 
was.  carried  immediatily  to  the  Duko  of  Perth,  and  otht^rs  of  tbo 
t^bel  le£ulerj),  Ut  whom  he  coiniaunicated.  the  iuteliigeuce,  aud 
assured  them,  tliat  ihey  might  expect  a  mytiny  in  thp  towo,  if 
Vhey  continued  betorc  il  oae  da,y'  longct:.  Couuter-orde-rs  »v«rft 
immediately  i^^ucd  ;  and  the  next  day  t.he  Comberknd  and 
Weijtmorelaiid  mJtitiu,,  being  under  no  disclpliue,  begaj)  to  tuti- 
tjny  and  dispei*se ;  and  the  town,  defended  now  vnly  by  two 
companies  of  invalids,  was  thought  no  longer  tenable/'  ft  was 
then  surrendered  by   t|ie  Mayor  and,  Curporation^    who  mad^ 
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rhe  bdftl  terms  they  were  able;  but  ihc  inhabitants  w<*re  obliged 
to  raise  '20001.  to  jirevent  tficir  bougies  bt'ing  plundered. 

This  capitulation  vvas  made  on  the  14th  ot  Nuvember.  In  tbtt 
foilowjug  month  (he  city  veas  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber'* 
isnd,  viho  plunned  and  directed  the  operations  himsclt,  and  on 
the  '27th  opened  a  six-gun  ballery  of  eighteen  pounders  againal 
tbe  cwitle.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  rebels  displayed  a  Hag  of 
Iruce,  and  on  ihc  13ih  surrendLTed  on  the  laconic  terms  orfbred 
to  their  acceptance  by  tlie  Duke,  and  conceived  in  these  words! 
^AIllJl^  terms  his  Royal  Highness  will,  or  can,  grant  to  the 
garrison  of  Carlisle,  are,  that  they  shall  not  be  put  to  thtf 
l»  but  be  re!«erved  for  the  King*s  pleasure." 
The  situation  of  Carlisle  is  extremely  line:  it  standi  on  a  gen- 
tle rising  ground,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  and  fertile  meadowsp 
ternunatcd  by  the  distant  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  £den| 
ihnf  Caldew,  ajid  the  Peteril.  The  two  former  of  these  rivers 
flow  on  ditiierent  sides  ot  the  city,  and  form  the  ground-plot,  on 
wImcIi  its  buildings  are  ^iluated^  into  a  kind  of  peninsula;  and 
ibeir  banks  and  contiguous  meadows  atloid  a  number  of  pleasant 
wslks  to  tb€  inbabit;uit».  In  high  floods  in  the  winter  season^ 
the  low  lands  are  sometimes  inundated,  and  the  city  at  Ihoid 
periods  ap|>ear5  like  a  piimvontofy,  or  island,  rising  from  thtJ 
aidbt  oi  a  vast  lake. 

The  hi>  ut^  ihat  have  been  effected  at  Carlisle  since  thd 

ttuann  %»i  'mU  art'  exceedingly   nutneroLis.      It  was  theii 

more  celebrated  for  the  siicngih  ol  it-*  walls,  and  fortress,  thaif 
eilber  for  the  neatness  oi  its  buildings,  or  the  respeciability  of 
iu  Inbubitanis ;  but  as  tiie prospect  r»t  futui'e  commotions  vanish* 
6^  manuiaetures  were  introduced,  and  a  taste  lor  improvement 
MtfiiiiiyMiitii  the  increase  of  wealth.  This  being  attended  witl^ 
MiM^nefiled  popuhttloii,  alterations  were  so  rapidly  made^  and 
lilor  tl>c  better,  that  Carlisle  is  now  exceeded  by  few 
of  ftiiothtr  ftjze  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  commencement 
last  century,  the  dwelUngs  of  the  inhabitants  were  mostly 
of  wood«  clay,  and  luths,  exhibiting  singular  specimens 
c^ poverty  uld  iriiismd  taste*    The  g^bloends  fronted  cii^ streets  ; 
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anJ  the  diminutive  windows,  prctjccting  porches,  and  clumsy 
oaken  doors,  Ikitened  to^eihcr  with  Vdrgc  wooden  pi  as,  corres- 
ponded in  form  with  (he  gables,  Tiie  streets  were  badly  paved  ; 
and  the  gutters,  or  rather  trenches,  on  each  side,  so  wide  and 
deep,  that  limall  britlgca  were  in  many  parts  placed  over  them  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers.  These  obstructions  have  in  a 
great  measure  been  reraoved,  many  of  the  houses  have  been  re- 
built with  propriety  and  even  eU*gance,  and  many  new  ones 
erected  'm  the  motiern  style. 

The  space  iuciuded  within  the  walls,  is  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  an  irregular  triangle:  the  buildings,  howe\'er,  extend  conside- 
rably beyond  those  limits,  but  are  chiefly  spread  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  gatr^,  which  are  three  in  number,  and  res|>[*clively 
denominated  fmm  their  contiguity  to  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch,  kingdoms.  The  English  gate  is  connccied  with  the 
btiildinj;  called  the  Citadel,  which  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  having 
a  round  tower  at  each  end,  with  slender  openings  fur  the  dis* 
charge  of  arrows.  These  openings  arc  singularly  constructed, 
the  apertures  diverging  oufuardj  but  gradually  decreasing  to  the 
inner  side,  where  ihey  become  narrowest.  The  towers  are  low, 
but  a|iparenlly  of  great  strength;  and,  together  with  the  gateway, 
were  built  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  The  city  walls  are  principally 
formed  of  squared  stone,  and  on  the  south  and  east  sides  are  sup- 
ported by  numerous  buttresses.  Various  flights  of  steps  lead  to 
the  top,  whence  the  prospects  are  in  many  parts  extensive  and 
interesting. 

The  public  buildings  are  various;  yet  those  which  chiefly  en- 
gage the  curiosity  of  the  visitant,  are  the  castle,  and  the  cathe- 
dral. These  edifices,  or  at  least  certain  parts  of  them,  are  of 
considerable  antiquity,  but  have  undergone  many  vicissitudes, 
and  experienced  various  alterations.  The  castle  stands  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  (he  city,  and  consists  of  an  outward  and 
inward  ward.  The  walls  of  the  outer-ward  are  nine  feet  in 
thickne*is,  and  about  eighteen  in  height;  the  thickness  of  those 
of  the  inner  ward  are  about  twelve  feet»  Within  this  ward  is 
tlic  great  tower,   dungeon,  or  citadel!,  of  the  caitle.     This   is* 
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of  ft  square  form,  ami  very  lofty,  with  walls  of  vns»  tltickness,  and 
constructed  according  to  the  inoiles  of  defence  employwi  before 
the  invention  of  rannon.  It  hus  since  been  strengthened  according 
to  the  modern  system,  tind  detended  by  a  half-moon  battery,  and 
a  very  large  plalt'orm,  niaunted  with  cannon  nntler  cover  of  the 
outivard  wall.  Tbc  upper  part  i»  embrasured,  and  commands 
a  very  beautiful  prosjMsct.  Within  this  tower  is  a  well  of  gi^at 
Hcptb,  which  tradition  affirm*  to  have  been  made  by  the  Romans. 
The  outer  ward  contains  the  Governor's  house;  aucl  in  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  castle,  the  old  portcuHis  is  still  remaining.  This 
fortress  was  made  the  pri"ion  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary, 
for  some  time  after  her  landing  at  Workington,  and  the  apart- 
ments wherein  bhe  was  lodged  are  still  '^hov^n. 

The  Cathedral  was  erected  at  various  periods,  and  displays 
!>pocimen!»  of  diiferent  stales  of  architecture.  Some  part  of 
it  la  apparently  as  old  ^  the  Saxon  limci»  but  the  greatest 
portion  h  more  mmlern.  Sevct*al  parts  of  the  building  are  ex- 
IrenieK  beautiful;  but  ou  the  whole  it  appears  to  much  disad- 
vantage, having  **  been  curtailed  of  its  i'air  proportion*'  in  the 
Cixil  Wars,  at  which  period  about  thirty  yards  of  ihc  nave,  or 
western  limbuf  the  cross,  was  pulled  down  to  erect  guard-houses 
and  battenc!}.  The  opening  was  afterwardh  closed  with  a  wall, 
and  the  space  between  the  \%all  and  the  transept  fitted  up  as  the 
parochial  church  of  St.  Mary,  as  the  entire  west  end  had  for- 
merly been  ;  and  divine  service  is  regularly  performed  in  it.  The 
arches  in  this  (jart  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  tran^ept^  are 
circular,  and  the  shafts  extremely  massive;  the  height  of  each 
being  only  fourteen  feet,  two  inches,  while  the  circumference  is 
seventeen  feet  and  a  half. 

The  cast  end  of  the  cathedral  from  the  transept,  is  in  the  Go- 
thic style  of  architecture ;  the  choir  is  the  most  maj^nificent  part 
of  the  building.  It  was  begun  by  Bi'^hop  Wellon  in  ihc  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  and  finished  by  the  succeeding  Bishops, 
Appleby,  and  Strickland  The  cxpences  were  chietly  defrayed 
by  subscription ;  and  induIf;onces  and  renus^ions  of  penanca 
were  also  granted  tu  such  of  the  laity  as  should  by  money,  ma- 
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teriala^  or  kbour,  contribute  to  tho  pious  work  :  copies  of  various 
orders  and  letters  patent  issued  for  the  occasion  Ere  preserved  in 
the  Bishop's  register.  The  arrns  and  device**  of  several  contri- 
butors  and  patrons  to  the  work  were  deliuoated  on  the  inner  side 
•»f  Ihe  roof,  which  was  vaulted  with  wood ;  but  these  were  defa- 
ced or  removed  about  the  year  17(>i,  when  the  choir  was  re- 
paired, and  ihc  ceiling  stuccoed  in  form  of  a  groined  vaull.  A 
manuscript  of  the  arras  is  preserved  in  ihc  Herald's  College: 
among  them  are  those  of  Percy,  Warren,  Musgrave,  and 
Mortimer. 

The  arches  of  the  choir  are  supported  by  clasler*d  pillars,  and 
have  a  very  elegant  appearance:  the  inner  moulihnj^s  of  the  ca- 
pitals are  ornauK'aied  with  figures  and  flowers,  in  Crtrved  open 
work.  The  stalls  are  embellished  with  tabernacle  work  ;  and  the 
bishop's  throne  is  elej^ant  and  stately.  The  east  window  is  par- 
tially decorated  with  painted  gians^  which  in  the  lower  divisionii 
forms  the  borders  of  different  compartments,  having  plain  glasH 
wilhin ;  but  in  the  upper  part  is  more  abuadantly  employed^  the 
tracery  v/ork  being  chierty  filled  wilh  it :  the  colors  are  princi- 
pally green,  red,  and  yellow.  The  height  of  this  window  is 
forty-eight  feet,  its  breadth  thirty.  The  choir  is  waimcotted  wilh 
oak  from  a  design  of  the  late  Lord  Camel  ford,  who  was  nephew 
to  Bishop  Lyltleton,  who  held  this  see  when  the  repaii-s  wef* 
made.  In  the  aisles  on  aach  side  are  some  singular  legendary 
paintings  from  the  histories  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  St.  Augustine,  with  a  distich  over  every  subject  in  uncouth 
rhyme. 

Several  ancient  monuments  are  remainino;  in  the  cathedral, 
supposed  to  be  for  the  Bishops  Wckon,  Appleby,  and  two  or 
three  others,  but  uncertain  fur  whom  ;  and  on  the  north  side  the 
choir,  near  the  altar,  is  a  curious  monumental  brass  plate,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Henry  Roqiksox.  who  wasbornin  this 
city  about  the  year  13.S6,  and  became  celebrated  for  his  piety  and 
learning.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College.  Oxford,  where 
he  was  at  fii'stonly  a  **  poor  sending  cM/d,"  but  afterwards  became 
Pi»ovo6t,   and,    by  his  judicious  reguiatious  and  good-conduct, 
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^     ttQgtiderably  advanced  the  tiiteicvt!-  of  that  foundation,  to  which 

'         wBOt  in  oiher  respects,  tie  was  a  great   benefactor.     Tlie  bias* 

plate  to  his  memory  is  finely  engraved :  on  it  the  bishop  is  repre* 

tented  i«  pontiJicafUjitSi    kneeling,   \vi(h   one  ii.ind    supporting  a 

I  crosier;  the  other  is  suslriiuiiig  a  lighted  Ciiinlle,  and  holding  • 
(ford,  to  which  three!  dogs  are  attached,  wlio  uppe^r  guarding  an 
etjuul  number  of  sheep-folds  from  tlie  attack  of  wolves.  Below 
the  candle  is  a  group  of  figures,  bearing  implements  of  agriculture 
and  peaceful  industry;  near  their  feet  is  a  wolf  playing  with 
a  lamb,  and  various  warlike  iniitruments.  scattered  ftiiJ  broken. 
Each  part  i*'  illustrated  with  appropriate  Latin  and  Greek  sen* 
(ences,  chiefly  selected  from  the  Scriptures,  Bcldnd  the  Bishop  is 
a  quadrangular  buihiinjr,  inclosing  an  open  court,  and  apparently 
intended  to  represent  the  col(ei»c  wliichhe  had  so  much  benefitted. 
On  it  are  the  words,  '*  Invciiit  destructum :  reliquit  extruclum 

Iet  instructum."  i.  e.  Ih  Jmtnd  it  deatroifed;  he  tcj}  U  htiilf,  and 
furnished.  Above  this  building  is  the  dehneation  of  a  cathedral; 
over  the  entrance  is  inscribed,   "  Intravit  per  ostium  ;"  He  enter* 


ed  hjf  the  door :    on  a  label  across  the  entrmicc  is,   **  Permanait 


fidelis  ;"  He  passed  through  faithful;  and,  below,  on  the  steps 
under  a  group  of  figures,  one  of  whom  is  kneeling,  and  receive 
ing  m  benediction,  are  the  word*,  *'  Recewit  beatus;"  Me  dc 
parted  hleised.  Near  the  top  of  the  plate,  is  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  bcanngalabel  inscribed  **  Vfji$  EvifrKnTratft  Vnto  the  Bishojts: 
tbove,  arc  the  words,  **  Erant  ptiitores  in  eadem  regione  e\cu» 
bantcs  et  agentes  vigilias  nortis  super  gregem  sunin  ;*'  7'hcrc  were 
in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  Jield^  w/d  hecfthtg 
match  oner  thetr  flocks  by  night.  At  liie  bottom  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion to  this  effect:  *'  To  Hetn-y  Robinson  of  Carlisle,  D.  D. 
t  Itiost  careful  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxon.  and  after* 
wards  a  most  watchtul  Rjsliop  of  tbis  Church  fur  eighteen  yfar^, 
who,  on  the  I3th  Caleml  of  July,  iti  the  jeai-  ffsm  ihe  delivery 
ftf  the  Virgin  l6l5,  ami  of  his  age  (i-l,  devoutly  le^igned  hit 
spirit  to  the  Lord.  Bernard  Itobinson,  his  brother  and  heir,  set 
up  litis  ^iemorial  m  a  teaiimony  of  his  Love."  Bentath  are  th« 
fbUowlDg  Uoei : 

F4  Wo» 
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Non  sibi,  ied  P«triz,  pncluxit  Lampadti  in«tai« 

Dtpcrdrns  oleum,  non  opcnm  IIlc  «uani, 
In  TTiirtimU  fide  Servo,  nujoribut  apto^ 

Maxima  nunc  Domini  gu.adi»  «dire  datur. 

Adjuining  the  transept,  in  the  south  aisle,  is  a  small  chapel, 
iJcdicated  to  St.  Catherine,  which  was  foujidcd  and  endowed  by 
John  de  Capetia,  a  citizen  of  Carlisle,  Some  of  the  revenues 
of  this*  chapel  having  been  linjustly  detained,  about  the  year 
1365,  Bishop  Appleby  ordered  public  notice  to  be  given,  that  lie 
should  excoiumvitiicatc  the  parties  by  bcHy  buvky  and  can- 
dirt  unless  restitution  was  made  before  the  expiration  of  ten  days. 

The  length  of  the  choir  is  137  feet;  it  height  75;  and  its 
breadth,  together  with  the  aisles,  71-  The  breudth  of  the  tran- 
sept is  28  feet,  and  its  length  1^4-:  from  its  centre  rises  a  square 
embattled  tower,  with  a  small  twrret  at  the  north-east  nngle. 
The  height,  from  the  area  of  the  cathedtal  to  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  i^  about  130  feet:  it  was  originally  terminated  with  a 
leaden  spire,  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  hij;h  ;  but  this  being  great- 
ly decayed,  wfis  removed  soon  after  the  Restoration.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  buttresses  that  support  the  eas^t  end,  were  originally 
ornamented  with  statues  :  but  these  arc  cither  mutilated,  or  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  whole  structure,  and,  indeed,  most  of 
the  buildings  in  this  city,  is  composed  of  a  coarse,  but  durable, 
kind  of  led  freestone.  Bishop  Tanner  remiirk'i,  tliat  **  this  is  the 
only  Episcopal  Chapter  in  England  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin." 

Before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  several  religious 
houses  were  established  in  this  city ;  and  sonip  few  remains  are  yet 
visible.  The  calhedrul  itself  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  priory* 

that 

•  '•  The  priory,"  wyi  Denton,  in  his  MSS.  "  wanted  not  for  Tclirs  of  saints; 
for  Waldf  JVC;  the  »on  of  Coipatrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  brought  from  Jerusa- 
lem and  Conitantinoplc,  a  Bcrtt  of  Si.  Paut  \  and  another  of  St.  John  B*ptii(\ 
two  stones  of  Chrijt'j  Sepulfhrt^  and  part  of  the  //o/v  Ctbsi\  whicb  be  gave  to 
the  piiory,  together  with  a  mansion,  near  St.  Ctithbcrt'a  Cbuich,  where  at 
that  time  stood  an  ancient  building,  caflcd  Arthui's  Clumber,  taken  to  be  part 
of  the  maoiion-hoiiM- of  King  Arthur,  the  wn  of  Uihcr  Pcndragon,  of  fncmtK' 
raUe  note  Sr  hu  worthjncu  iu  the  time  of  ancient  king-%." 
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that  was  either  foiinded  or  renewed  by  Henry  the  Fir«it,  previous 
to  his  erection  of  Carlisle  into  a  bishopric  i  but  tliese  foutidations, 
in  mo«t  respects,  remained  intlependant  of  each  other,  till  they 
were  surrendered  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  revenues  of  the 
priofy  were  then  valued  at  41HL  those  of  the  bishopric  at 
551l-  After  the  surrender,  Henry  made  a  new  foundation,  for  a 
DtaOf  four  Prehendaties,  eight  minor  Canons,  a  Sub-Dean,  four 
Sioging-men,  a  Grammar-master,  six  Choristers  and  a  Master, 
six  Almsmen,  and  others. 

The  Chapter-bou^e  and  cloisters  stood  on  the  south  side  of  tho 
cathedral,  but  were  pulled  down  during  the  Civil  Wars:  part  of 
the  dormitory  is  yet  remaining^  and  abo  the  fratry,  or  refectory, 
whtch  is  now  n*ed  a>y  the  chapter-house.  The  proportions  of  this 
building  are  good  ;  the  windows  were  in  the  Gothic  form,  but  are 
now  mostly  blocked  up:  the  arches  exhibit  some  pleasing  j-peci- 
meiis  of  ornamental  tracery.  Mr.  Gilpin  observer,  *'  that  the 
style  of  architecture  seems  to  b*'  that  which  prevailed  rather  be- 
fore the  two  later  Henries/'  The  abbey -gate  is  standing,  and  in 
tolerable  repair.  In  one  of  the  chambers  in  the  deanery  is  a  cu- 
rious painted  ceiling,  which  is  divided  into  numerou^i  compart- 
ments, and  decorated  with  roses,  hird*>,  scalh"i»-  helk,  ani^els 
lastoining  shields  of  arms,  &c.  with  labels  in>cribed  with  various 
■applicatory  or  devotional  sentences.  On  the  sides  of  the  cross* 
bfiros  several  uncouth  couplets  are  written,  and  abo  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  point  out  the  person  by  wiiom  the  ceiling  was 
erected;  his  name  is  likewise  painted  in  many  of  the  compart- 
ments.    He  was  made  Prior  about  the  year  1  j07. 

Symon  Scnus,  Priof,  «ette  yii  roofc  ind  tcaliopc  licre 

To  the  iiilrtii  wythin  ihys  place  ihcy  »ha||  have  praycu  every  dayc  in  the  year 

Lofe  Cod  and  chy  prynce  and  you  ncydia  not  dreid  thy  cnjmys. 

The  only  church  in  Carlisle,  besides  that  of  St.  Clary's  in  the 
cathedral,  is  St.  Culhbert's:  this  is  a  plain  modern  building, 
erected  ia  the  year  177S,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  structure, 
which  appears  to  have  been  originally  built  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by    the  Danes.     When  the   foundations  were 

making 
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making  for  the  prwent  ediGc«,  the  workmen  tlug  bdoW  tW  fotiii*« 
dlation  of  the  uld  cliurch,  m\d  di:icovered  the  rctnains  ol 
mom  uncicnl  butltHng.  1  hey  iilso  fouiifl  some  pieces  of  broken 
sculpture,  and,  among  ulhers,  tl;(  Tiguro  of  a  nun  with  a  ¥cil  or 
hood,  in  good  pre$rrvHlio(i.  This  a  few  ycnrn  ag(»  was  in  th« 
possession  of  Geuigt*  Mounsey,  E»q.  of  Carlinle,  but  is  now  losl. 
The  steeple  of  the  old  cliorcb  of  St.  Cuthberl  was  rebuilt  in  tbe 
reign  of  Queen  Elixabeth ;  and  at  that  time  '•  i^a-*  fount!  a  larg* 
parcel  of  siniill  dfrcr  coins,*  to  \\\v  qiiuhlity  of  near  a  Winches* 
ter  bubhcl,  called  St.  Caibbert's  pence,  and  supposed  to  hive 
been  an  oblution  at  tbi;  iir-it  building/'  The  other  Mructures  fur 
religious  worship  in  thitt  city,  are  three  meeting-liou«cs  for  Pro- 
teitunt  Dis»»cnler&»  one  for  Quakei^j  oni^  for  Methodists*  und  a 
Catholic  chapel. 

The  three  principal  streets  range  nearly  in  the  3lmpe  of  ihc 
Roman  Y^  and  meet  at  the  Markct-plftce,  where  the  Town-ha)l| 
MoDt-halt^  and  Council-chamber,  aredtuated;  the  tatter  is  or- 
namented with  a  cupola.  Here  the  as^izc  courts,  and  quarter 
sesMonSi  are  held,  and  inoi»t  of  the  public  busiiTCs»  is  transacted. 
The  corporation  records  arc  also  ke[Jt  here;  and  the  reprcstntii- 
tives  for  the  city  ckcted.  The  Guildhiill  is  itither  a  meun  edifice^ 
but  appears  ancient.  In  the  quarter  neur  the  Eng1it»h  gate^  it 
the  County -goal,  an  old  and  ruinous  structure,  where  fresh  nir  ii 
aJmost  excluded,  from  the  confined  and  injudicious  plan  on 
which  it  is  built.  In  this  di«.tunt  part  of  the  kingdom,  prisonei^, 
and  some,  perhaps  innocent,  are  not  unfit:quently  obliged  to  re- 
main  without  trial  severtil  inunlhs,  as  tlie  assizes  aie  only  held 
once  a  year.  Near  the  goal  are  some  buildings  called  cliaiity 
houses,  where  decayed  freemen,  am]  widow?  of  freemen,  are 
permitted  by  the  corporation  to  live  rent-free.  Ilic  po{)r  arc 
maintained  in  a  workhouse  erected  hy  bvibsciiption  about  forty 
^etifs  since;  prior  to  that  lime,  they  were  cither  farmrd  out, 
or  hud  a  weekly  allowance  at  their  own  houses.  On  the  first  of 
July,  1782,  a  Dispensary  was  instituted  for  the  relief  of  the  indi" 

geirl 

*  Googh's  AdditioiM  to  Camden.     In  th«  account  printed   in  Dtncon'i  MSS. 
ia  ihc  Hiitory  oE  Cumbetbud,  the  coins  uc  called  h^s. 
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gtnt  »ick,  and  upwariis  of  15,000  persons  are  computed  t<4  have- 
been  pclicvpd  since  its  establishment. 

CarlJile  has  received  many  royal  i»rants,  and  been  in  vested  with, 
great  privileget  by  different  Mtmarchs,  but  nearly  all  ihc  originn.! 
cbarters  have  been  consumed  by  ihe  Hres  that  htive  so  fretuh'nity 

■  desolated  the  city.  The  Corporation  consists  of  a  Mayor,  twelve 
Aldermen,  liwnty-four  Common  Cuu7iril-Men»  and  variotis  *ub- 
ordinato  officers;  but  the  time  when  this  body-politic  was  oHgi- 
aitWy  established  i^  uncertain.  Charters  of  confirmation  hav6 
been  granted  by  Edward  the  Third,  Henries  the  Seventh  and 
SIghtb.  and  every  succeedinj;  Monarch,  to  the  reign  of  Char  lei' 
the  Firkt,  who  ordered  some  aUeration  to  be  made  its  to  the 
manner  of  electing  the  diffeient  officer'*,  Thi*  city  was  fii^t  re- 
presoofed  in  Parliament  in  the  twenty-rliird  of  Edward  the  Fir»t: 
ti»e  members  are  cho^n  by  the  free  burgtssei,  who  are  about- 
70<>  in  number. 

The  population  and  buildings  of  Carlisle  and  its  suburbs,  htt\'c 
increased  in  a  ver>'  rapid  manner  during  the  preceding  century  j 
but  the  augmentation  has  principally  been  made  wilhio  the  last 
ferfy  years.  Fo  17^3  the  inhabitants  were  enumerated  with 
much  care  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Lyttfeton  ;  and  their 
nifmber  was  then  found  to  be  4158.  In  1780  another  sun'ey^ 
wts  Riade  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hephara,  and  the  number 
ibea  returned  was  6Q99  inhabitant*,  nnd  891   houses.     A  third 

f  enumeration  was  made  in  179^,  «uperintcndcd  by  the  editors  of 
the  History  of  Cumberland,  and  the  rrsiilt  wa-^  B5]6  inhabitants. 
Mid  1293  houses.  The  last  survey  v^-as  made  under  the  popular 
AilJ  act,  during  the  year  1801,  and  the  inhabitants  were  found 
to  hrfve  increased  to  lO^^l  ;  v»z.  4D79  males,  and  5542  fe- 
flttlo;  the  number  of  houses  was  1338. 

This  astonishing  augmentation  may  be  attributed  to  three 
causes  :  the  general  prevalence  of  inoculation  for  the  sraall-pox  J 
llic  salubrity  of  the  air  and  situation,  evinced  by  the  number  of 

■    deaths  not  exceeding  one  out  of  thirty  persons  sinnuallj*;  and  the- 
intrtiductioiii  and  increase  of  the  various  branches  of  the  colton 
ittamtfacture.  The  progress  of  trade,  and  of  tht  general  improve- 
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ment  of  Carlisle,  is  detailed  at  considerable  length  in  the  History 
of  Cumberland,  from  which  we  shall  abridge  some  paiticulart 
on  this  subject. 

SoOD  after  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1745,   a  company  of 

Hamburgh  inerchants  fixed  upon  Carlisle  as  a  convenient  place 
for  an  extensive  woollen  maBufactorj-,  and  two  gentlemen,  bro- 
thers, were  sent  over  tosyperinlend  the  work.  In  this  estahli&h* 
inent,  all  the  different  branches,  from  the  sheep-shearing  to  the 
finisbing  the  pieces  of  broad  and  plain  chitb^,  were  perfonucd. 
For  some  time  every  loom  that  could  be  got  was  engaged,  and 
the  undertaking  flourished  greatly ;  but  the  elder  brother,  who 
had  been  the  chief  conductor  of  the  business,  at  length  died, 
and,  by  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  survivor,  the  company 
was  declared  insolvent ;  no  pei-son  could  be  found  willing  to 
risk  a  second  failure;  the  establishment  was  therefore  given  up, 
and  all  the  effects  sold  by  auction* 

At  this  period  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle  were  impass* 
able  to  carriages  for  several  monlhs  of  the  year,  and  the  inter- 
course with  distant  towns  was  by  this  means  greatly  impeded : 
goods  were  chieBy  brought  to  the  city  upon  pack-horses.  The 
neighbouring  farmers  were  also  so  slothful,  or  ignorant,  that  the 
corporation  were  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  salary,  and  supply  an 
occasional  new  cart,  to  have  the  manure  removed  from  the 
streets.  A  few  whips  and  fish-hooks,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
linen,  were  the  only  articles  manufactured  for  sale. 

About  the  year  1750  a  small  manufactory  of  coarse  Itnen 
cloth,  called  O&naburghs,  was  established  i  and  also  a  neifr 
woollen  manufactory  ;  but  the  latter  was  of  short  duration,  and 
hardly  any  person  has  since  allempled  lo  revive  this  business!. 
The  roads  were  now  repaired,  or  new  ones  made;  and  the  lands 
contiguous  to  ibe  city  were  better  cultivated.  The  manure  be- 
gan to  be  in  request  ;  and  its  value  has  so  progressively  incpeased, 
that  it  is  now  sold  by  the  corporation  for  fifty  pounds  on  the 
average,  annually. 

Between  1750  and  1755  several  manufactories  for  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton  and  linen  were  established ;  and  the  population 
)   ,  began 
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l>egan"to  augment  by  the  settlement  of  many  weavers  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  inhabitants  began  to  actjuire  richeSn 
and  every  year  houses  were  rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  and  ele- 
gant manner.  In  1756  a  brewery  viwi  commenced  in  the  suburbs, 
but  was  for  some  lime  in  a  declining  state.  A  year  or  two  after- 
wards, the  streets  were  paved,  and  various  nuisances  removed ; 
■ml  in  1759  B.  post-chaise  was  for  the  Hrst  time  lent  from  an 
inn  of  this  city.  The  increasing  opulence  of  the  inhabitants  was 
also  marked  by  the  erection  of  a  neat  assembly-room. 

In  the  year  1761  various  new  works  were  established:  a  com- 
pany from  Newc^tle  began  the  calico-pnritit>g  business,  which 
has  progressively  increased  ever  since,  and  now  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  many  hundred  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Land 
began  to  ri*te  in  value;  wages  became  higher,  and  provisions 
dearer.  Before  this  time  eight-pence  or  ten-pence  per  day  was 
a$  much  as  a  labourer  could  earn;  and  a  woma:n  must  have  been 
exeeedingly  industrious  with  her  wheel,  to  have  obtained  more 
tbtxi  one  shilling  a  week-,  the  wages  of  children  were  proportion- 
»bie. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  calico  manufactory,  the  exertions  of 
individuals  were  better  remunerated  ;  the  women  \vere  engaged  to 
pencil  the  colors  into  the  difterent  pieces;  at  each  table  three  or 
four  iemale  children  were  employed,  and  the  youngest  could  earn 
eighleen-pence  or  two  shillings  weekly.  This  encouragement  in* 
duced  a  number  ot  families,  from  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
to  settle  in  the  city;  and  so  great  was  the  alteration,  that  a 
common  laborer,  who,  with  his  wife's  assistance,  could  searcely 
have  obtained  eight  shillings  weekly,  was  now  able  to  earn  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty.  The  buildings  were  increased,  and 
the  general  state  and  appearance  of  the  city  much  amended. 

Previous  to  this  period  the  principal  part  of  the  manufacturing 
business  was  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  check  and  Osnaburgh 
looms,  but  Cotton  looms  were  now  set  up  ;  and  machinery  for 
carding,  roving,  and  spinning  of  cotton,  was  erected  in  vanous 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  At  the  present  lime 
ibet«  are  four  print  fieldS)  which  employ  about   1000  persons, 
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•nil  pay  opwartlt  of  20,0001.  to  the  revf nufl  annvuUy. 
l)wni\  ibeie  arc  eight  other  manufactories;  and  somo  of  them 
execute  ovefy  branch,  from  preparinf;  of  the  raw  materials,  to  the 
Coiitplouon  uf  checks,  calicoes,  mUKltm,  and  all  lindi  of  fancy- 
work.  ']  be  brewery  bt^fore  mentioocd  Jaa»  beconte  established, 
and  three  othrri>  ha^e  albo  been  erected :  a  soap  roanufaCtory  ha« 
tikewiiie  been  built :  aiid  so  greatly  has  the  trade  of  the  city  in- 
Creased,  that  the  duty  p^id  on  licensee  and  exci»eable  articlei 
amounts  to  mote  than  110,0001.  yearly,  Th« growing importaACe 
of  Caiiisic  is  evinced  by  the  eBtabli»hraent  of  two  banks,  both  of 
which  have  been  opened  within  a  few  preceding  years* 

Among  the  remarkable  occurrences  that  have  happened  in  this 
city,  may  be  enumerated  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  that  was 
felt  In  tlieyear  1?^  >  &nd  the  phenomenon,  perhaps  unparalleled, 
»f  a  female  child,  that  was  born,  in  J7S8,  without  the  smalle^it 
appearance  of  a  brain,  and  yet  lived  for  almost  six  days.  Both 
these  cvenU  are  recorded  in  Dr,  Heysham'ft  observations  on  tha 
Bil1»  of  Mortality  in  Carlisle.  The  account  of  the  Brat  is  thus  t&* 
lated; 

"About  tvTo  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  Abgu&t  the  11th,  a 
slight  fi»ock  of  an  rarlhtjuake  was  very  sensibly  felt  by  many  per- 
sons in  Carll^tle  and  the  neighbourhood.  Thof>e  who  were  per- 
fectly awake,  or  who  happened  to  be  tml  of  doors,  report,  thai 
the  ctincusiijon  continued  ulvoiit  lour  or  l^ve  seconds,  and  that  it 
waji  immediatel)  preceded  by  a  hollow  tremulous  sound.  Many 
were  awakened  <>ut  <*f  their  ^leep  by  the  shaking  of  their  hou&cS| 
bfdiv  doors,  and  wimiow'!>Jiintter$.  Birds  in  ca^es  were  likewisa 
sejisible  of  its  influence,  and  Huttered  as  if  greatly  .igitated  and 
iiaimcd.  Very  providentially,  hnviever,  liiUe  or  no  dainage  was 
sustained:  a  feu  chimneys  and  old  walls  \fere  here  and  there 
thrown  doun,  ami  three  people  in  Whitehaven  were  thrown  off 
their  feet;  but  in  otiier  rcspe«;ris  a  moauenlary  fright  and  alarm 
were  the  auiy  iucenvenieucefi  that  wer«  suflered  from  it.  1  he 
concussion  seemed  to  take  its  direction  from  the*  en^i  to  the  west, 
axui  extended  quite  across  the  island,  being  itk  both  at  Newcastle 
and  Whitehaven:  froni  theoorlbj  southwards,  it  extended  from 
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Gbt^ow  to  the  northern  parts  of  Lanca^hlrr.  The  Wednesday 
•mi  "JMiurKiiiiy  preccnlmj*.  were  fuoistr  ^louttiy  and  sultry;  bat 
Fn<i4y  wwf  n  very  cLcui,  hot,  calin^  sultty  day;" 
'Ih**  chilti  ^9A  bi>rnoii  the  'i6(h  of  Mny,  mCarHsle Dispensary: 
the  danglilvr  oi  Mnry  Clark,  who  was  tweniy-^iK  yeari 
tnci  the  mothet  of  six  chiyrcn.  Tbe  child's  head  had 
1  vcty  unusual  «pp«anuce>  aoit  it  seemed  evident  that  tbe  bones 
of  tbe  upper  purt  of  the  »kuU  ucrc  i»anung^  and  that  ibc  braia 
was  only  covered  by  its  jwojier  roembrunes,  tbe  pia  anci  daraamttr, 
wA  iwjnbhxl  M  Urge  excresconce^  wkich  projected  a  little 
4i«cr  th«  comtton  iniegumcnia*  **  The  colour  of  tliis  sub- 
liasic^t,"  saya  Dr.  Hcyshtim,  *^  was  a  dark  reddii^b  bruwo;  and 
Hfoo  exaiuiiuiig  it  partici^iirly«  I  thought  J  could  perceive  the 
of  the  two  bvinijfjhercA  of  tbe  brain,  and  likewi<»e  ibe  di- 
Ol  the  cerebrum  from  tbe  cvrebcUuiiL.  Tbe  child  was  full 
^  aiul  secnved  in  perfect  health;  her  limbs  were  plump, 
favty  and  well  proportioned!,  and  she  moved  them  with  appareiii 
m^Uiy:  the  external  ovgadi^  ol'»<HUie  were  also  perfect.  Sho  took 
•  Miflkient  quantity  o£  nouiishnant  for  several  days;  but  some- 
\mm  ^ring  the  action  of  ^iwalluwing^  »tartcd  a  Utile,  bhe  lived 
(ill  fire  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  June  the  first,  when  she  ex* 
pired ;  but  some  lime  before  her  death,  was  affected  with  slight 
CDBVulsions»  During  the  three  or  four  days  preceding  her  death, 
there  was  a  con>ta.nl  discharge  of  a  thiiv  watery  fluid,  somewhat 
tinged  with  blood,  from  the  esciisicence,  which  greatly  dimi- 
onbed  its  bulk ;  for  at  ber  death,  it  wa^  only  about  half  the  size 
of  what  it  had  been  wlieii  bh«  was  bom,  uiid  the  surface  was  in 
pfeces  beginning  to  pnt  on  the  appearance  ofraortiiication," 
hm  hours  after  her  death,  Dr.  Heysham,  and  two  other 
al  genllenicn,  dissected  rhe  head,  and  removed  the 
wliol^ot^*  the  <»nlwftance  from  the  bones  ;  the  greatest  part  of  the 
ftuvtali^  tfce  tempoj-Bl,  rfie  occipital,  antl  the  whole  of  the  parietal 
keae?t  were  wanhnj?*  The  suljstancc  removed  was  then  ex- 
■■njied,  and,  1^i  tho  trtmost  astonishment  of  the  operators,  found 
lo  CUCtsist  of  mvmbriines,  hlood-vcsselhi,  and  principalfv  of  small 
lla^  of  difierent  size?,  but  all   filled  with  a  brownish  colored 
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iluid.  The  spinal  marrow  had  u.  natural  appcarancei  yet  did  not 
seem  lo  liavc  been  connected  with  the  above  parts  :  but  there  was 
not  the  least  indication  of  either  "  cerebrum f  cercbelhtmy  or  any 
medullary  substance  whatever .'"  Among  the  inferences  deduced 
by  Dr.  Heysham  from  this  extraordinary  conformation,  but  ad- 
vanced with  modest  diffidence,  is,  "  That  iHc  living  principle, 
the  nerves  of  the  irunk,  and  extremities,  sensation,  and  motion, 
may  exist  independent  of  a  brain !  and  that  the  natural,  vital,  and 
animal  runcliuns  may  be  performed  without  one/' 

Befotc  \vc  close  the  description  of  Carlisle,  we  shall  notice  a 
few  of  the  antiquities  that  have  been  found  here  in  different  ages. 
JVfJalmsbury  mentions  a  Trklimum,  or  Raman  saloon,  arched 
over,  and  in  good  preservation,  that  was  discovered  in  the  lime 
of  William  Rufus,  having  on  its  front  the  words  Ma  an  VicTO- 
11  r«.  Not  any  vestige  of  this  work  is  now  remainijig;  and  even 
its  site  is  totally  forgotten.  Camden  mejitions  two  in'^criptions  which 
he  saw  in  this  city :  the  first,  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Aglionby, 
jicar  ibc  citadel;  but,  according  to  llorsley,  it  was  afterwards 
removed,  and  built  up  in  the  wall  of  a  house  of  the  same  family 
St  Drawdikes.     'I'he  inscription   given  by  the  latter  antiquary 

h  as  follows : 

DIS  MANIBV 

S  MARC  I  TROJANI 

AVGVSTINIII  TVM  FA 

CtENDUM  CVRAVI 

T  AEL  AMMIL  LUSIMA 

CONJVX  KARISS 

This  Horslcy  explains  thus :  Dis  Munibm  Marci  Trojani  Augus^ 
iinii  iumutum  faciendum  curavit  jElia  AmmiUa  Lusima  conjus  ka- 
rissima ;  importing  that,  '*  By  the  favor  of  the  Gods,  this  Mo- 
nument to  Marcius  Trtyanus  Augustinius,  was  erected  by  his 
dear  wife  j^lia  Aramilla  Lusiraa.  Over  the  inscription,  in  a 
triangular  compartment  is  a  human  head,  probably  intended  to 
represent  the  person  deceased ;  and  at  the  upper  corners  of  the 
stone,  two  lions  rudely  sculptured,  with  a  head  uear  each, 
2  i^bich 
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they  appear  to  guard.  The  second  inscription,  as  given  by 
€«mden,  is  in  these  words : 


LEG.  VI, 
VIC,  PF. 
G.  P    RF. 


( 


This,  as  read  by  Horsley,  is,  Legiosexta  victrix  piajdclhgertio 
pcpuH  Romam  ffiit  ;  and  he  observes,  ihai  "  the  person  to  whom 
the  compliment  >¥as  pakl,  of  being  the  gaiiu^  of  his  people, 
might  be  the  emperor  himself;"  this  moJe  of  aduhition  being  fre- 
quently met  with  on  the  Roman  coins  after  the  death  of  Gal- 
lienus. 

In  the  year  1743,  \*hen  digging  a  pit,  a  Roman  Fibula,  and  a 
medal  of  the  Emperor  Tmjan,  were  discovered;  and  not  many 
years  since,  in  making  the  Grape's  Inncellar,  an  altar  was  found* 
with  two  human  figures  sculptured  on  its  sides.  Another  altar 
kas  since  been  met  with ;  and  some  pieces  of  broken  stones,  with 
lemains  of  carved  figures.  The  latter  antiquities  ha\'e  been  de- 
'tcribc'd  by  H.  Rook,  Esq.  in  the  .\rchxolotria. 
•  The  river  Eden,  on  the  north  side  of  Carlisle,  divides  into 
two  bra.nche«,  and  forms  a  small  island,  called  the  Sands,  where 
the  Cttttle-markct  is  lield,  and  crimumb,  of  late  years,  have  been 
executed.  Over  the  channels  are  two  narrow  stone  bridges;  one 
'of  ntoc  arches,  and  the  other  ol  four.  Acruss  these  the  road 
leads  to  the  irregular  village  of  St.anwix,  the  name  of  which 
is  derived,  by  Bi>hop  Gibson,  hon\  Stanr  IVc^^^ea^  signir^ing,  a 
Place  upon  a  Stony-way,  Thi«,  by  Horsley,  and  other  modem 
antiquanes,  is  determined  to  have  been  the  Congivata  of  the 
Kotitia,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  fifteenth  station  ad  Vwcam 
VatJif  or,  Upon  the  Wall,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  this  vicinity.  "  Here,"  says  Mr,  Horsley,  "  is  the 
plain  area  of  a  statioii,"  according  to  the  rule?  observed  by  tho 
Romans  in  sclecling;  them.  **  There  is  a  gentle  descent  to  the 
■outb ;  and  the  rising  for  the  out-buildings,  which  the  number 
of  stones  dug  up  prove  to  have  stood  here  ;  and  by  alt  accounts 
it  i»  upon  this  descent,  and  chiffly  to  the  south-east,  that  the 
Bonan  buildingj  have  itL»d.     Severus's  Wall  formed  the  north 
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rampart  of  this  station:  !>ora«  of  rhc  gaxdcns  of  the  villngc  pass 
over  itiv  course,  and  are  ff  need  with  ibc  itoocs  ubtaiaed  from  ii. 
Tlie  ditch  may  be  traced  distinctly  from  the  west  end  of  the 
village  to  the  river's  banks :  the  ridge  which  the  wall  has  left  is 
pretty  eminent  in  many  places,  and  may  be  accufately  traced 
to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  abuve  the  river  Eden,  where  it  ap- 
parently terminates;  but  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  precipice^  oe^r 
Hissopholm  Well,  some  remains  are  sti!l  to  be  seen,"  **  Oa\ 
Hissopbohn  Bank,"  observes  Mr.  Feniianl,  **  are  the  vestig«  of 
tome  dylcesy  descnbing  a  small  square,  the  site  of  a  fort  to  de- 
fend the  pass ;  for  the  wull  reached  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
continued  to  the  opposite  *ide.  Possibly  this  was  a  station  of 
cavalry ;  for  near  Htssop-bank  is  a  stupendous  number  of  hursQi 
bones  exposed  by  ihe  falling  of  a  clifi."  The  church  of  Stanwijt 
stands  upon  the  Roman  station,  and  svas  built  with  materials 
from  the  wall;  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  more  e.\tensiv(i>. 
The  view  of  the  nver  Eden  from  Stanwix-bajik  is  very  plea&ii^* 
**  The  curve  it  describes,  the  beuutitul  meadows  it  winds  tbrougl^ 
and  the  mountains  which  close  the  pro^pcct,  make  altogether  a 
very  amusing  combination  of  objects." 

RocKCLii'F  IS  a  small  village,  partly  situated  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  Eden,  a  short  distaJice  from  SoKvay  Erith,  and  partly 
at  the  bottom,  within  tiood-mark.  In  the  reign  of  Edwaird  the 
Third  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Ratclijvs\  by  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Daniel,  who  hat)  married  one  of  that  family,  Uht 
pubterity  sold  it  to  Eord  Dacre,  who  erected  a  saiall  castle  oa 
the  clill';  which,  together  with  the  demesnes,  was  afierwardf 
purchased  of  Henry  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  fur  ]5,000L  by 
Charles  Usher,  whose  grand-daughter  dcvisicd  it  to  the  lat|B 
Williiim  Strong,  E>q.  ol  Peterhorougb.  On  his  death  it  became 
the  property  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Strong,  of  Hargrave,  in  Hunr 
lin^donshire.  I'he  custle  h  now  in  ruins;  and  a  road  has  been 
carried  through  part  of  the  works.  The  church  is  very  small ;  it 
consists  of  a  body  only.  An  inscription  on  a  tomb^stone  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev,  William  Robinson  begins  thus: 

I  livings  planted  trees;  of  one  ia  made 
The  chest  wherein  my  body  now  is  laid. 

Near 
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the  Eden,  a  littl<»  below  Rockcliff,  is  a  remarkable  mu 
spring,  on  the  water  of  which  a  scum  rises,  ihat,  when 
coUccted  on  paper,  appears  of  a  most  beautitul  gold  color:  if 
Buffered  to  dry,  and  then  rubl>ed  o*f»  the  paper  seems  to  be  co* 
with  goJd  dust.  This  parish  contains  about  4500  acres: 
of  tbc  lands  were  enfranchised  by  iMr.  W.  Strong  in  the 
fasr  17*^0,  on  the  payment  of  three  years  rent  by  the  tenants. 

Arthctkut  is  a  very  extensive  parish,  on  ibe  north  side  of  the 
county*  partly  bordering  on  Scotland,  and  the  JSoKvay  Frith: 
originally,  however,  it  vfWi  much  larger,  the  parish  of  Kirkan* 
drews  having  been  separated  from  it  by  lelters-palenl  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  It  forms  part  of  the  barony  of  Lyddal, 
l%ilijch,  w*m  after  the  Conquest,  was  granted  by  Ranulph  de 
Me«>cbines  to  one  of  his  dependants,  named  Turgent  Brundey  ; 
And  ll>e  grant  was  confirmed  by  Henry  the  First.  Arthurct  was 
^terwards  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh,  in  Scotland;  by 
•horn  is  uncertain;  but  it  was  probably  at  the  time  when  Cum- 
l*rland  belonged  to  that  kingdom.  The  border  contentions  ren- 
dwed  the  possession  extremely  insecure;  and  in  the  reign  of 
£dward  the  Third  it  was  seized  by  that  King,  on  the  principle 
that  I  he  Abbot  of  Jedburgh  was  then  in  rebellion.  The  paristi 
cuutains  upwards  of  2000  inhabitants. 

T1i€  villain  of  Artkitrtt  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  point  of 
laud  which  ii*  thought  lu  Lave  fornjedy  borne  the  name  ufylrthurs- 
kmd^  now  corrupted  to  Ajthuret,  and  extended  to  the  parish, 
Tlie  dkurch  \s  built  on  an  eminence,  looking  towards  the  Western 
Oc«wii  h  was  frecied  in  tlie  >car  iGOD,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
duMicct,  wde  aisles,  and  square  tower,  its  length  is  cunsider- 
■blft^  and  the  whole  structure  is  embattled.  In  the  church-yard 
is  WL  ntde  crtiss,  with  a  pierced  capital,  which,  Mr.  Pennant 
obicrvr^,  U  in  "  the  exact  figure  of  the  cross  of  the  Knights  of 
llAltSt  SM**^  ^**  probably  erected  by  one  of  that  order,"  This 
jiround  wan  ilic  burial-place  of  Anhy,  or  Archibald  Arm- 
STftOKO,  who  was  jester  or  fool  to  Charles  the  First :  he  is  said 
Co  bave  be«Mi  a  native  of  ihi"*  parish  ;  and,  by  "  an  accident  suJt- 
Ui  bis  prof^^i<tn,  the  day  of  bis  fiinera)  was  the  fii-st  of 
G  2  April." 
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Aprii"."  Armstrong  was  degratle<l,  and  banished  the  court,  for  pass- 
ing an  unfortunate  joke  on  Archbishop  Laud,  whose  attempt  to 
introduce  the  liturgy  into  Scotland  produced  a  considcra.bl« 
turault.  Soon  after  the  news  of  this  arrived  in  England,  hit 
Grace  was  facetiously  asked  by  Archy,  "  fFho*s  fool  now  f  This 
que&Lton  was  resented  by  the  haughty  prelate,  who  procured  an 
order  of  council,  that,  "  tlie  King's  Fooi  be  banished  the  Courti, 
for  speaking  disrespectful  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter  bury,'" 

LONGTOWN 

Is  a  modern  mavkcl-lowiv,  .situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Esfcy 
in  ft  very  pleasant  part  of  the  county,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  Arthuict.  It  stunds  in  the  midst  of  the  estate  of  Sir 
James  Graham  of  Nctlierby,  whose  predecessor,  Dr.  Uobcrt 
Graham,  may  be  cunnidered  as  having  buL-n  the  principal  cause 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  this  part  of  Cumberland.  Untler  his 
patronage  Lonj^town  became  populous;  and,  by  constructing  the 
little  harbour  at  Sarkfoot,  he  furnisbcd  the  people  with  an  easy 
means  of  exporting  their  superfluous  produce,  and  supplying 
thenibclves  with  necessaries.  The  houses  are  neat,  and  the 
streets  are  regular  and  spacious:  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  weaving  checks  for  the  Carlisle  manufactorks ;  tbei^ 
number  is  computed  at  lilOO, 

NETHnauY,  tlip.  scat  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Bait,  is  rnucf* 
celebrated  in  the  topographical  annals  of  this  county,  from  the 
vast  improvements  that  were  made  here  during  tJie  latter  part  of 
the  last  century;  nor  is  it  less  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  fipom 
the  aaseniblagc  of  Ko.man  remains  thai  are  here  presened;  froin 
ks  having  ittelf  been  a  Roman  station;  and  from  its  contiguity 
to  JFska,  which  it  is  imagined  stood  uol  far  distant,  e^specialty 
"  as  the  river  Eik,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  runs  through 
these  grounds." 

This  estate  forms  part  of  the  barony  of  Lyddal,  In  the  reign 
of  King  John  it  became  tiic  pruperty  of  the  Stotcriikit  whoso 
ifsue  male  failing  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,,  their  posses- 
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^ions  were  conveycil  to  Hugh  de  Wakcy  by  his  marriage  with 
Joan,  heiress  of  Nicholas  de  IStoleville.  Margaret,  a  ttescendaiit 
from  the  WakeSj  married  Edward  Plantagcnet,  Earl  of  Kent, 
third  son  of  Edward  the  First ;  and  had  issue  one  daughter,  Joan, 
*ho  became  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince:  ihruugh  this 
inatcb,  the  barony  is  by  some  historians  thought  to  hu\e  become 
trestcd  in  the  Crown ;  but  others  affirm  that  it  was  purchased  of 
the  Earl  of  Kent  by  Edward  the  Third;  by  whom,  or  by  Richard 
the  Second,  it  was  annexed  to  ilie  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Jamc* 
the  First,  soon  after  his  accessioa,  granted  thi^,  amung  other 
iQAQors,  to  George  Clilford.  Eail  of  Cumherlaj)d,  whose  sue- 
ccnor,  Francis,  sold  them  to  Sir  Richard  Graham,  ancestf>r  to 
the  present  owner:  the  sale  was  confirmed  by  letters-patent  of 
Charles  the  First,  dalpd  the  eleventh  of  July,  iu  the  fourth  year 
of  bis  reign.  The  Grahams  are  descended  from  JJalice,  Earl  of 
Monteith  in  Scotland,  whose  >erond  son,  from  whom  they  trace 
their  genealogy,  was  surnamed  JoHhj  with  the  brig/U  Sword ;  and 
from  some  disgust,  withdrew  bitnsclf  from  his  court,  and,  with 
jnany  of  his  retainers,  settkd  in  the  English  borders  during  the 
ffign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 

••  The  remarkable  station  at  Nethei  by,"  says  Mr,  Horslcy, 
is  Certainly  Cmtra  Exphratormn  ;  the  remuins  and  monuments 
it  are  so  very  great.  The  Roman  Way,  from  MiddJeby  to 
Kctherbyj  and  from  ihenre  ta  Carli^ile,  is  very  certain;  and  the 
distances,  according  to  the  immberd  in  the  Itinerary,  I  believe  to 
fee  very  exact/'  Hiis  opinion  is  contested  by  Sir  J.  Clerk, 
pho,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gale,  expresses  his  belief,  that  the  true 
Castra  Exploratornm  was  at  Middleby  and  Burnswark  Hill,  in 
Scotland,  about  ten  miles  from  Nciherby.  Whichever  of  these 
Hrriters  h  most  correct,  it  is  evident,  from  the  ^.ituation  of  the 
V  and  the  numerous  antiquiiics  liere  discovered,  that  this 
%  Roman  station  ol  importance.  **  Ther  halh  bene  mar- 
\  buyldings,"  observes  Ldand,  "as  appere  by  ruinus  wuiles; 
id  men  alyve  have  sene  rynges  and  staples  yn  the  wullcs,  as  yi 
bene  staves  or  hulders  tVir  sJiyppcs.'* 
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It  is  observed  in  s  letter  from  Mr.  R.  Goodman  of  Ciifli«;le,  f« 
Mr.  Gale,  that  **  from  ihe  principal  and  oblong  fort  on  the  north- 
west angle  towards  the  Esk,  there  is  a  gradual  descent,  in  which 
«cveriil  streets  are  very  visible.  In  one  running  north  and  south, 
on  the  west  side  towards  the  river,  by  digginj^  among  the  reim 
for  stones,  were  discovered  two  rooms  parallel  lo  the  stiieet.  Tht 
jouthemmost  is  plainly  a  cold  bath,  from  the  cement,  and  large 
thin  flags  laid  at  the  bottom,  and  an  earthen  pvpe  at  the  north* 
wejit  corner,  descending  from  a  small  wRter  course,  that  runt 
under  the  other  room,  and  a  partition  wall,  and  so  below  th« 
door  into  the  street.  The  outward  room  lm§  an  entrance  from 
the  street :  the  door  cheeks  are  two  large  flags  of  about  seven 
feci  high,  and  twenty  inches  broad,  with  holes  for  fastening  th« 
door,  which  opened  into  the  street/*  In  this  room,  in  the  yoif 
1732,  a  plain  altar  was  found,  with  this  iDscription  : 

DZAE  SANCT 

AE  FORTVNAE 

CONSERVATRICI 

MARCVS  AVREL 

SALVIVS  TRIBVN 

VS  COH   I   ALL  HI 

SPANORVM 

00    EQ. 

V    S.  L.  M. 

The  floor  was  scattered  with  heads  of  diflercnt  animals,  and 
parlicularly  sheep  and  oxen ;  and  likewise  with  fragments  of  fine 
«arthen  pots,  adorned  with  Jigures :  the  cement  which  covered 
the  pavement  was  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  tliickness.  Con- 
tiguous lo  this,  apartment,  in  the  year  17-t3,  b  fine  Roman  h^iyo- 
cauit  was  discovered  with  a  double  Sudatory.  That  to  the  east 
was  divided  into  two  chamberh,  communicating  with  each  oiher 
by  three  hollow  bricks,  or  pipe-*,  and  supported  by  li fry- five 
fttone  pillars:  the  thirty-six  of  the  outer  chnmber  were  in  a 
square  form,  sustaining  a  pavement  of  tlags,  covered  nith  cement 
like  the  flooring  of  the  bath.  Th^-  other  bad  likewise  two  cham- 
bers :  in  the  outermost  were  twenty  pillars  of  square  tiles,  each 
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die  at>o«t  (wo  inches  thick,  and  connected  by  a  little  cement : 
tlM  ianeilDOSt  ha.d  sixteen  pillars  of  tlie  same  kind  ;  all  the  pil- 
lars were  about  a  yard  in  height ;  tlte  communtcation  between 
these  divisions  was  only  maintuined  by  two  apertures.  Through 
the  middle  of  these  charnljers  passed  a  conduit,  or  air  pipe,  each 
of  which  communicated  by  one  end  with  the  lirst  Sudatory,  aod 
by  the  other  with  diflerent  apartments,  which  had  probably  been 
used  as  dressing  chambers. 

The  Man&iun  at  Ncthefby  stands  on  on  eminence  near  the 
river  £sk,  comtnanding  an  extensive  view.  It  was  erected  by 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  Graham,  soon  after  he  became  possessed 
of  the  estate  in  the  }ear  1757*  hut  has  been  much  improved  by 
ibe  present  proprietor.  The  house  is  elegantly  fitted  up ;  and 
contains  a  valuable  collection  uf  ancient  and  modem  medah. 
The  library  is  furni*>hed  with  a  select  collection  of  classic  and 
other  valuable  authors;  all  of  the  best  editions.  The  gardens 
and  plessore-groutids  are  dit^oscd  with  much  taste  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  great  improvements  which  have  been  effected  on  this 
estate,  derived  their  origin  from  Br.  Graham;  and,  in  the  words 
•f  Pennant,  may  be  called  a  **  crratioH  of  his  own"  "  The 
luiib,"  continues  this  smhor,  *^  when  he  became  possessed  of 
them,  were  in  a  state  of  nature;  the  people  idle  and  bad,  still 
retaining  a  smack  of  the  feudal  manners:  scarce  a  hedge  to  be 
seen,  and  a  total  ignorance  prevailed  of  even  coal  and  lime. 
His  improving  spirit  soon  wrought  a  great  change  in  these  parts  ; 
his  example  instilled  into  the  iuhabttants  an  inclination  to  indus- 
try, and  they  soon  found  the  distinction  between  sloth  and  its 
Concomitants,  dirt  and  beggary,  and  the  plenty  that  a  right  appli- 
cation of  the  arts  of  husbandry  brought  among  them.  They  lay 
io  the  midst  of  a  rich  country,  yet  starved  in  it;  but  in  a  small 
space  they  found  that,  instead  of  a  produce  that  hardly  liupporled 
Ives,  they  were  enabled  to  raise  even  supplies  for  their 
adUbbotirs:  that  much  of  their  land  was  so  kindly  as  to  bear 
cwro  for  many  years  successively  withoitl  the  help  of  manure ;  and 
for  tiic  more  ungrateful  soils,  that  there  were  limestones  to  be 
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bad,  and  coal  to  burn  them.  The  wild  tract  soon  appeared  in 
fonn  of  verdant  meadows,  and  fruitful  corn-fitdds:  from  the 
Jirst  ihey  were  soon  able  to  send  to  distant  places  cattle  and  but- 
ter; and  their  arable  lands  enabled  tbem  to  maintaiti  a  commerce 
as  far  as  Lancashire  in  corn."  One  mode  by  which  this  truly 
patriotic  chanicter  improved  his  estates,  was  by  erecting  hamlets 
of  eight  or  ten  houses,  with  a  number  of  acres  to  each,  and  then 
permitting  his  industrious  niariied  tenants  to  live  in  them  rent-free, 
till  the  produce  uf  the  soil  would  enable  them  to  pay  a  ceriaiu 
annual  stipend  ;  which  he  increased  as  the  lands  were  improved, 
but  never  so  as  to  become  burthensumc.  He  alsi>  established 
schooK  on  different  parts  of  his*  estate  ;  and  as  the  peasants  were 
enjoinpd  to  send  their  children  with  regularity,  in  a  few  yeai-s  he 
had  the  satisfactitni  of  seeing  upwards  of  500  yf>u»g  persons 
constantly  injjtriicfcd  at  them.  By  these  and  other  judicious 
regulations,  his  rent-roll  increased  in  more  than  a  quadmpio 
proportion.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  also  greatly  aug- 
rneiJtcd,  their  situation  improved,  and  themselves  rendered 
proportionably  ^veallhy  ;  *'  but  their  value  as  citizens,"  says  a  co- 
temporary  writer,  "  was  augmented  in  a  ratio  which  is  incalcu' 
lublc;  ihcy  were  changed  from  being  idle  to  be  industrious  ;  from 
wretched  ciittiigerv  grovelling  in  dirt  and  poverty,  into  contented 
husbandmen,  and  opident  farmers.  Still  more,  they  werechang* 
ed  from  Ioo^nc  und  ignorant  barbarians^  ever  quarrelsome  and 
disorderly,  i J ito  a  peasantry,  peaceful  and  regular;  a  peasantry, 
perhaps^  more  iiiteUigent,  and  belter  educated,  than  most  others 
in  the  iaiund." 

The  antiquiiies  ami  Roman  remains  preserved  at  Netherby 
are  exceedingly  nunn-rous*  and  offer  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise 
of  unliquarian  sagufii)'.  We  shall  mention  those  only  which 
are  most  rcmyrkuble,  or  inslructive,  as  furnishing  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  llonian  manuers^  or  admitting  some  insight  into  Ro. 
man  hi>tt>ry.  *'  On  a  plain  stone,  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
by  two  leet  eleven  wide,  is  an  inscription,  which  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  Cohort,  Lieutenant,  and  Proprietor,  who  founded 
the  Basilka  Eqmiiru  equiiata  exccrcitatoria  at  this  place.  Thiii 
3  was 
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ind  of  riding-ichool  for  exercising  ihe  cavalry  wilh  ihc  in- 
(jmtty  who  were  to  serve  mixed  with  them." 


IMP  CAES  M  AVRELIO 

SEVERO    ALEXAN'DRO  PIO  FEL  AVC 

PONT  MAXIMO  TRIB  POT  COS  PP  COH  I  AEt 

HISPANORVM    00  EQ  DEVOTA   NVMINI 

MAIESTATIQVE  EIVS  BAHEIJCAM 

EQVEiTREM  EXCERCITATORIAM 

lAMPRIDEM  A  SOLO  COEPTAM 

AEDIFI.CAVIT  COXSUMMAVITQVE 

5VB  CVRA  MARI  VALERIANl  LEG 

AVG  PRPR   INSTANTE  M  AVRELIO 

SALVIO  TRIB  COH  IMP  D    N 

&£V£RO  ALEXANDRO  PIO  FEL 

AVG  COS.* 

has  been  reraarlicJ  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  observations  on 
this  inscjipiion,  printed  in  the  first  voliiinc  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions*  that  tbe  dedication  of  tliis  edifice  to  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aureliui  Snertts  Alexander ^  by  the  word$ 

Devota  Numini  majestatique  eJtUf 

renders  the  opinion  of  the  Emperor*s  inclination  to  Chrisiianity, 
anil  aversion  to  idolutrous  cumpUments,  somev^kat  suspicious; 
notwithstanding  tbe  affirmation  of  Lampridius,  Domiiium  se  ap^ 
prilari  vetuity  that,  He  forbade  himself  to  be  called  Lord  ! 

On  a  stone,  seven  feet  four  inches  in  hcij^hi,  h  a  sculpture  of 
Afl  erect  figure,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pat  a  a  over  an  altar,  in  the 
other  a  cornucopia:  on  its  hi^ad  a  mural  crown,  Thi*>  is  sii[)posed, 
lK»lh  by  Mr*  Gordon  ajid  Mr,  Horstey,  to  be  intended  for  the 

Emperor 


I: 


*  Imperatori  Caesari  Marco  AureUo  Sevrto  Alexandra  Plo  FcKri  Augtuto, 
fonttfici  Mjxtmo,  Tribunitia  Potcitati,  Coniuli  Pain  Pairie,  Cohors  Primi 
iElia  Hiipanorum,  MilMria  EquUum  dtvota  Numini  Majcstatique  «jus.  B^sili- 
m  Equotrcm  exerciiaioriuTn  jampridenn  a  tolo  ccp^tam  jCdilicavit  Consam- 
IRivUque  sub  cura  Maril  Vater'uni  Icgati  Auj;usti  Froprarloris.  irutanle  Marrcj 
Aur«lio  Stlvio  tribune  Cobortit  Impcratore  Domino  Nostra  Severo  ^[cxajidro 
Pw  Fdici  Augusto  Conjulc 


Emprror  HaHHftn,  tliu«  represented  as  the  Oemtti  of  the  KoniAn 
people.  The  former  writer  mentions  a  medal  on  which  Hadrian 
is  delineated  iiv  the  same  altitude.  The  inscription  found  at 
Stanwix,  and  before  inserted,  renders  this  opinion  extremely 
probable. 

Atiother  stone  is  carved  with  the  fignre  of  a  woman  sitting  in 
a  chair»  with  apples  or  fruits  in  her  Jap,  and  her  garments  much 
plaited  and  folded.  This  Mr,  Pennant  fupposed  to  represent 
Nclinlejwia,  a  Zealand  Goddesb,  who  is  delineated  in  Monlfaucon 
in  the  same  attitude,  with  her  lap  thus  filled,  '*  The  habit  dif- 
fers ;  but  this  deity  might  have  been  adopted  by  another  nation, 
who  dressed  her  according  to  its  own  mode." 

On  a  third  stone  is  a  group  of  very  singular  figures,  ni<]dy 
sculptured;  each  with  a  pointed  hood,  a  kind  of  breast-plate 
hanging  loosely,  and  their  legs  and  feet  clothed.  They  are  all 
in  similar  altitudes,  standing  upright ;  but  have  each  only  one 
arm.  The  hand  of  one  is  broken  off ;  the  others  appear  to  hold 
a  stone.  Pennant  imaj^ed  them  to  have  been  a  species  of  rude 
soldiery,  who  fought  with  stones ;  but  a  more  happy  conjecture 
in  the  Hislory  of  Cumberland,  regards  them  as  the  Fates^  or 
Dcfdhfies;  and  what  appears  in  their  hands,  as  the  lots  which  de- 
termine human  n fairs. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  other  kinds,  is  a  small  but  beautiful 
female  figure  in  brass,  whose  drnpery  folds  with  much  elegance* 
By  the  rudder  in  her  hand,  Mr.  Pennant  conjectured  it  to  have 
been  a  Fortune,  Camden  mentions  a  stone  set  up  in  the  walU  of 
the  house,  in  memory  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  but  the  stone  is  now  lost. 


IMP.  CjES.  TRA. 

HADRIANO 

AVG. 

LEG.  11.  AVG.   F. 


Some  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  this  estate  were  about  thirty 
years  since  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  mud,  which  burst  from 
a  manhy  ground  called  Snlway-MosSi  and  occaj^ioned  cousidera- 
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age.  The  nature  of  the  place,  and  the  particulars  of 
the  eriiption,  have  beeo  described  by  Mr.  Gilpin  in  the  fuUowing 
very  ioterestinj;  manner. 

"  Solway-Moss  is  u  flat  area,  nbout  seven  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  Mubstance  of  it  is  a  gross  fluid,  composed  of  mud, 
sad  the  putrid  fibrei  of  heath,  diluted  by  internal  springs, 
which  arise  in  every  part.  The  surf  act  is  a  dry  crust,  covered 
with  moss  and  rushes ;  otYering  a  fair  appearance  over  an  unsound 
bottom,  shaking  with  the  le^t  pressure.  CattU;,  by  instinct, 
know,  and  avoid  it.  Where  rushes  grow,  the  bottom  i^i  Houndest : 
llie  adventrous  passenger,  thereforct  who  sometimesij  in  dry  sca- 
fOBs,  traverses  this  perilous  wHSte,  to  »8ve  a  few  miles,  picks 
%\b  cautious  way  over  the  rushy  tussocks,  as  they  appear  before 
btiB.  If  his  foot  slips,  or  if  he  ventures  to  desert  this  mark 
of  security,  it  is  possible  he  may  never  move  be  heard  of. 

**  On  the  south,  Sol  way-Moss  is  bounded  by  a  cultivated 
plain,  which  declines  gently  through  the  space  of  a  mile  to  the 
fiver  Esk.  This  plain  is  rather  lower  than  the  moss  itself,  being 
separated  from  it  by  a  breast-work  formed  by  digging  peat,  which 
makes  an  irregular,  though  perpendicular  line,  of  low,  black 
boundary.  It  was  the  bursting  of  the  raoss  through  this  peal 
Immil  Ml  mill,  over  the  plain  between  it  and  the  Esk,  that  occa- 
sioned the  dreadful  inundation  which  devtioyed  so  large  a  dis- 
tricts The  more  remarkable  circumstances  relating  to  this  cala- 
mitous event  were  these. 

•'  On  the  laih  of  November,  1771*  in  a  dark  tempestuous 
Bight,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  were  alarmed  with  a  dreadful 
civaii,  which  they  could  no  way  Hccf>unt  for:  many  of  them 
wew  then  abroad  in  the  fields  watchuig  their  cattle,  lest  the 
which  was  then  rising  violently  in  the  stomi,  should  carry 
m  ofl'.  None  of  those  miserable  people  could  cuiieeive  the 
noise  they  had  heard  to  proceed  from  any  cause,  but  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river  in  some  shape,  iht^uoh   to  ibetn   unaccount- 

^^      able.     Such,  indeed,  as  Hved  near  the  b<iurce   of  the  eruption, 

^H     were  sensahle  that  the  iioi»e  came  in  a  ditferent  direciion  ^  hut 

^^      were  equally  at  a  loss  for  the  cau^e. 
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**  In  llie  moan  time,  the  enormous  mass  of   fluid  stibtancff 
"which  had  burst  from  the  mon^s,  moved  slowly  on,  spreading  it* 
self  moro  and  more,  as  it  got  possession  of  the  plain.     Some  of 
fhc  inhalitanis,  through  the  terror  of  the  night,  could  plainly 
discover  it  advancing  like  a  moving  hill.     This  was  in   fact   the 
caiic;  for  thv.  gush  of  mud  carried  before  it  through  the  tirsl  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  of  its  course,  a  part  of  the  bre&sC-work ; 
which,  though  low,  was  yet  several  feet  in  perpendicular  height; 
but  it  soon  depo&itcd  this  solid  mass,  and   became  a  heavy  tiui<L 
Ooe  house  otter  another,  it  spreati  round,  tilled,  and  crushed 
juto  ruin;  juni  giving  time  lo  the  territied  inhabitants  to  escape. 
Scarcely  any  thing  was  saved  except  their  lives;  nothing  of  their 
furniture,  feiv  of  their  cattle.     I^ome  people  were  even  surprised 
in  their  beds,  and  had  the  additional  distress  of  flying  naked  from 
the  ruin, 

"  The  morning  light  explained  the  cause  of  this  amazing  £cene 
of  terror,  and  showed  the  calamity  in  its  full  extent:  and  yet> 
among  all  the  conjectures  of  that  dreadful  nioht,  the  mischief 
which  really  Iiapi>ened  bad  never  been  su|)posed.  Who  could 
have  imagined,  that  a  breast-work,  which  had  stood  for  ages, 
should  at  length  give  way  ?  or  that  those  subterranean  floods, 
which  had  been  bedded  in  darkuess  since  the  memory  of  mali^ 
should  ever  burst  from  their  black  abode? 

"  This  dreadful  jjiumlalion,  ihou^h  the  first  shock  of  it  was 
most  tremenciuus,  continued  ^till  spreading  for  muny  tveeks,  till 
it  covered  ihc  whole  plain,  an  area  of  500  acres;  juid,  like  tooI* 
ten  lead  poured  into  a  mould,  fdled  alt  the  hollows  of  it, 
lying  in  some  parts  thirty  or  furty  feet  deep,  reducing  the  whole 
to  one  level  surface.  The  overplus  found  it«  way  into  the  Esk, 
where  its  quantity  was  such  as  to  annoy  the  rt*h ;  no  salmon  du- 
ring that  season  venturing  into  the  river.  As  we  descended 
from  tlie  higher  ground,  to  lake  a  nearer  view  of  this  scene  of 
horror,  it  exhibited  a  very  grand  appeanmce.  The  whole  plain 
was  covered  by  a  thick  smoke,  occasioned  by  a  smothcnuL;  fire 
itCl  to  it  iiJ  various  parts,  with  inicnl  to  consume  it;  and  brouirUi 
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c  US  that  simple  and  sublime  idea  of  the  smoke  oj  a  country 
going  tf/j   iikc  the  nmoke  of  ajumnce. 

"  When  we  got  to  the  gulph»  from  whence  all  Ihis  mischief 
issued,  the  spectacle  was  hideous.  1'he  surface  of  thf:  mois 
haid  su^cred  little  change;  near  the  chasm  it  appealed  in* 
dented,  through  a  space  of  several  yard^,  but  not  in  any  decree 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  so  va^t  a  discharge.  The 
mouth  of  the  chasm  was  heaped  round  with  monstrous  piles  of 
ruin,  formed  by  the  broken  breast-work  and  shell  of  the  mosv 
oa  the  first  great  burst;  and  a  black  mossy  tincture  continued 
still  (o  issue  from  it, 

**  As  we  stood  on  the  higher  ground^  we  obtained  a  clear  idc* 
of  the  plaiHi  and  of  the  course  of  the  irruption  over  it.  Many 
fragments  of  a  very  large  size,  which  had  been  carried  away  in 
the  first  full  stream  of  the  discharge,  appeared  thrown  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Fragments  of  a  smaller  size,  and  yet  many 
of  ihe^  conbiderable^  appeared  scattered  over  the  plain,  ns  the 
heavy  torrent  was  able  to  carry  them.  Here  and  there,  the 
brokea  rafters  of  a  house,  on  the  top  of  some  blasted  tree,  U'ere 
teen;  and  made  an  odd  appearance,  rising  as  it  were  out  of  the 
gTDUod.  Hut  through  the  whole  waste  there  was  not  the  least 
sign  left  of  any  culture,  though  this  plain  had  once  been  the 
pride  of  the  country.  Lauds  which  in  the  evening  « ould  hav<* 
let  (or  twenty  *<hilling5  an  acre,  by  the  morning  light  were  not 
worth  six-pence.  On  this  wcU-cultivaied  plain  twenty-eight  fa- 
tmlies  had  their  dwellings,  and  liillc  farms;  every  one  of  which, 
except  perhaps  a  few,  who  lived  near  the  skirts  of  it,  hud  the 
world  totally  to  begin  again .'^ 

In  the  account  of  ibis  extraordinary  occurrence,  written  by 

Pennant,  are  a  few  particulars  unnraited  by  Mr,  Gilpin,  which 

may  therefore  be  here  introduced  with   propriety,  espedally  hs 

dify  in  soma  measure  explain  the  occasinn  of  the  accident :  our 

rs  will  observe,  tliat  in  one  respect,  the  latter  author  ap* 

to  be  inarcuraie. 

The  shell,  or  crust,  which   kept  this  liquid  wilhin  bounds 

nearest  to  the  vulley^  was  at  lirst  of  sufTicient  itrength  to  contain 


ir ;  but,  by  the  imprudence  of  the  peat-diggers^  who  were  cwt^ 
tinuiiUy  working  on  that  side,  at  Length  became  so  weakened^  as 
not  longer  to  be  able  to  resist  the  weight  pressing  on  iL  To  ih'n 
fn»y  be  added,  that  the  fluid) ry  of  tli^  mos*  was  greatly  increased 
by  tbroe  days  raiu  of  unuvual  violence,  which  preceded  the  erup- 
tion, and  exlemied  itself  in  a  line  as  far  as  Newcai&tle;  took  in 
part  of  Diirhatn,  and  a  small  portion  of  Yorkshire,  running  in  a 
parallel  line  of  about  equal  breadth.  After  the  black  deluge  had 
burst  its  conlines,  many  cattle  were  suHocated :  but  the  case 
•f  a  cow,  that  escaped,  deserves  mention,  from  its  singutarity. 
bhe  was  the  only  one  out  of  eight,  in  the  >ame  cow-honse,  that 
was  saved,  after  having  ^tood  sixty  hours  up  to  the  neck  in  mud 
and  water:  when  she  was  relieved,  she  did  not  reitise  to  eat, 
but  wnuld  not  taste  water;  nor  could  e% en  look  at  it  without 
showing  mamtcst  signs  of  honor.  Tlie  surface  of  the  raosb  re* 
ceived  a  comidvrablt  change:  what  was  before  a  plain,  now  sunk 
in  the  form  ol  a  vast  bason  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  contents  so 
hiLTred  the  sutjof^y  as  to  j^ive  to  Netherby  a  new  view  of  land 
and  trees  unknown  before. 

**  The  eruption  burst  from  the  place  of  its  discharge  like  a  ca* 
iaract  of  thick  ink«  and  continued  in  a  stream  of  the  same  ap* 
pcarancp,  internoixed  with  great  fragments  of  peat,  with  their 
heathy  surface :  then  tlowed  like  a  tide,  charged  with  pieces 
of  wreck,  filling  the  whole  valley,  running  up  every  little  open- 
ing, and,  on  its  retreat,  leaving  upon  the  sburo  tremendous 
heaps  of  turf,  memorials  of  the  height  this  dark   torrent  arrive<t 

at." 

The  vast  morbus, 
Dt'.salv'd  by  fli^ods,  and  iwoln  with  mighty  rami, 
Pour'd  its  black  Hcluge  otr  die  neighbouring  plaini. 
Ah,  MX.  \  through  yontlcr  beauteous  \a\e  it  spreads. 
\Vbdmijjg«oncc  an  htindfffd  fertile  meads; 
Then,  bearing  onward,  wkh  rci iitlctt  fotce, 
Sweeps  hcrdj.  aad  bouses  in  its  dreadful  course; 
Till  E&kS  ft'iir  ttntc  its  loathsome  billows  iiain. 
Thai  roll  with  added  fury  to  the  main. 
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The  plain  that  was  covered  by  this  ttygian  torrent,  ha»  sinct 
recbiiiucii,  aud  again  wavei  witb  the  yeiluw  liarvpst,  Tke 
expcn^e  ws^i  coasitkrable,  y«t  by  no  neans  so  great  as  might 
'on  expected  from  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  It  wa» 
HComplistiud  by  the  exortioiu  of  an  illiterate  Vurkahirc* 
isao,  osbtsed  Wilsoji,  wh<«e  seif-taughi  geaius  m  once  conceived 
the  plan,  and  directed  its  execution.  The  simpb  means  by 
whick  he  effected  the  bu!>inc«9$,  may  po»»ibiy  bo  of  use  under 
otber  circutn!4aDCes«  and  will  be  readily  comprehendt;d  by  the 
fuUo^jng  extract  from  Mr.  Gilpin, 

Near  thp  side  of  the  front  of  the  Ijouse  at  Neikerbjfy  then  oc- 
cupied by  Dr.  GrahtttQ,  **  stood  a  kooil,  which  made  a  disagree- 
able appearance  from  the  windows :  t>eing  desirous,  therefore, 
of  reoioving  it,  he  sent  to  Ne^vca!>lle  for  a  person  accustomed  to 
works  ot  thi»  kind.  The  utidcruiker  came,  surveyed  the  ground^ 
and  e^  mated  the  ex  pence  ut  13001.  While  the  afair  was  in 
ogitalioQ,  Dr.  Graham  heard  tlitit  WiUun  hiid  aftirmcxl,  the 
earth  might  be  removed  at  a  much  easier  rate.  He  was  exa^ 
mined  on  the  subject,  and  his  answers  appeared  80  rational,  that 
he  was  set  to  «kork.  He  had  already  surveyed  the  higher 
g^unds,  where  he  drst  collected  all  the  springs  he  found  into 
two  large  reservoirs ;  flora  which  he  cut  a  precipitate  channel, 
pointed  at  an  abrupt  corner  of  the  knoll.  He  cut  also  a  channel 
of  cofiimupication  between  his  two  reservoirs.  I'he^ie  being  boih 
^Uad,  he  opened  his  sluices,  and  let  out  such  a  continued  torrent 
«f  waier,  the  upper  pool  fueding  the  lower,  tliat  he  very  4ttoa 
carried  away  the  corner  of  tJie  knoll,  a^aimt  which  he  had 
pamted  hi^  artillery:  he  then  cliarged  again,  and  levelled  agaiasC 
anulher  part  with  equal  success.  By  a  few  efforts  of  this  kind, 
he  carried  away  the  whole  hJlJ  ;  ijnd  tuld  Mr.  Graham,  with  aji 
air  of  triumph,  that  if  he  pleased,  he  would  carry  away  his 
bouse  oexU  The  work  was  compleatcd  in  a  tew  days ;  and  Mr. 
Graham  himself  intbrmed  us,  the  whole  expcuce  did  not  amount 

All  the  grotuid  ovcrtlowed  by  Solwiiy-Mos^  Wilson  cleared  by 

^plan  furmed   on  ilie  sibme  principles.     **  From  the  reservoir 
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made  by  a  little  stre&ra  on  the  highest  part  of  the  overflowed 
ground,  he  cut  channels  in  various  directions  to  the  £»k ;  and 
when  the  water  was  let  of,  he  placed  numbers  of  men  by  the  side 
of  ihe  stream,  who  rolled  into  it,  large  masses  of  the  raossy 
earth  which  was  hardened  by  the  sun."  By  this  simple,  but  ju- 
dicious, contrivance,  all  the  extraneous  matter  was  carried  away» 
and  the  whole  plain  rei>tored  to  its  former  flourishing  state. 

The  vicinity  of  Solway-Moss  became  celebrated  from  the 
shameful  defeat  of  the  Scotch  army,  under  the  command  of 
Oliver  Sinclair,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Sinclair 
was  the  minion  and  favorite  of  James  the  Fifth,  and  being  pro- 
claimed General  on  the  field,  the  appointment  gave  so  much  of- 
ietice  to  the  Scottish  nobility,  (hat  they  preferred  ao  immediate 
surrender  to  a  handful  of  enemic;^,  rather  than  iight  in  the  cause 
of  a  Monarch  who  had  treated  them  with  such  contempt.  The 
whole  Scotch  army  was  cither  taken  or  dispersed;  and  a  fevf 
fugitives  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this  very  mo5%  into  which 
they  had  plunged  to  escape  the  sword. 

About  two  miles  from  Netherby,  is  a  strong  entrenchment, 
called  Liddiifs  S(revgfhf  or  the  Motet  on  a  l«fty  and  steep  cliflT, 
eommatiding  a  vast  extent  of  country.  At  one  end  is  a  high 
niouivt;  in  the  middle  is  the  foundation  of  a  square  building. 
On  the  weakest  side  it  is  strongly  entrenched,  having  a  sort  of 
half  moon  before  it,  with  a  vast  foss;  its  form  is  circular. 
**  This,"  says  Lelaiid,  **  was  the  moted  place  of  a  genttlman 
cawled  Syr  Walter  Seleby,  the  which  was  kylled  there,  and  the 
place  destroyed  yn  King  Edward  the  Thyrde  time,  when  the 
Scottes  went  lo  Dyrham."  It  was  taken  by  storm  by  David  the 
Second,  who  caused  the  two  sons  of  Sir  Walter  to  be  strangled 
before  their  father's  face,  and  then  commanded  their  parent  to 
be  beheaded, 

KiEKLiNGTON  Hall,  ahoiit  fo«r  miles  south-east  of  Nc- 
therby,  is  the  pleasant  seat  of  William  Dacre,  Esq.  The  ma- 
terials for  building  it  were  partly  brought  from  an  ancient  man- 
sion, or  castle,  of  the  Dacres,  which  stood  at  a  few  hundred 
yards  distance,   and  was  formerly  called  Clough    Hall.     The 
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Ibmoiis  archers  Clym  d*  the  Cloughy  and  WyUgam  vf  Cloudal^i 
inho  make  such  considerable  figures  in  the  Garland  qf  Adam  Bel^ 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  their  names  from  this  place;  and 
three  adjoining  villages  are  yet  denominated  Clough  Head,  Clough 
Side,  and  Long  Clough  Side;  The  view  from  Kirklin^ton  Hall 
commands  a  fine  vale,  which  extends  to  the  Solway  Frith. 

At  Horsgills,  in  Kirklington  parish,  the  celebrated  mechanic 
George  Graham  was  horn  in  the  year  \675,  He  was  ap- 
prenticed in  London,  and,  after  some  time,  was  received  into 
the  house  of  Mn  Tompion,  the  eminent  cluck  and  watch-maker, 
where  his  knowledge  of  mechanics  became  very  great.  He  in- 
vented several  astronomical  instruments;  and  improved  and  con* 
structed  others,  the  principles  of  which  were  already  known^ 
with  a  precision  that  had  never  before  been  attained.  The  great 
^ural  arch  in  the  observatory  at  Greenwich  was  made  under  his 
own  inspection j  and  divided  by  himself;  and  the  Sector  by  which 
Dr.  Bradley  discovered  two  motions  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  had 
not  previously  been  observed^  was  of  his  invention.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  soventy-six,  and  was  interred  in  the  same  grave  with  his 
friend  Tompion,  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Kirklington  are  the  ruins  of  Scalbbt 
CA^TLib,  another  of  the  fortified  houses  that  are  so  plentiful  in 
this  county^  This  is  in  a  flat  situation;  and  though  its  site  is  so 
iil-adapted  to  any  modes  of  defence,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  more  than  ordinary  strength.  It  was  surrounded  by 
two  circular  moats,  the  circumference  of  the  outward  circle  be- 
ing about  a  mile.  These  were  broad  and  deep ;  the  earth  that 
■was  thrown  out  of  them^  seems  to  have  been  heaped  up  at  the 
centre,  where  there  is  a  considerable  rise,  and  on  this  the  castle 
was  erected:  it  was  entered  by  two  di-aw- bridges,  defended  by 
a  high  tower,  and  a  very  lofty  wall. 

"  At  present,"  says  Mr.  Gilpin,*  the  celebrated  Essayist  on  pic- 
turesque beauty,  who  was  born,  and  passed  his  early  years,  withia 
this  structure,  **  one  of  the  moats  only  lemains ;  the  other  is 

Vol.  HL  H  >fiiled 

*  Obtcrvationt  tdative  to  Pictureiqae  Beauty,  Vol.  22.  178!^ 
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iiUtfd  up,  but  raay  Uill  be  traced.  The  ca&tlc  is  more" 
than  such  buddings  generally  are:  it  preserved  its  perfect  form 
tiU  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  sixttienth  century*  when,  in  too  much 
confidence  of  its  strength,  its  gates  were  shut  against  Cromwell, 
who  made  it  a  monument  of  his  vengeance.  Me  has  rent  the 
tower»  and  demolished  two  of  its  sides ;  th«  edges  of  the  other 
two,  he  has  shattered  into  broken  lines.  The  chasm  discovers 
the  whole  plan  of  the  internal  structure;  the  vestiges  of  th« 
several  stories^  the  insertion  of  the  arches  which  supported  xh/rni^ 
the  windows  for  speculation,  and  the  brcaitwork  for  assaulL 

"  The  walls  of  this  castle  are  uncommonly  magnificent :  tUey 
aro  not  only  of  great  height^  but  of  great  thicknesis,  and 
defended  by  a  large  bastion:  the  greatest  of  them  is  chambered 
within,  and  wrought  into  several  recesses.  A  massive  portcullis 
^te  leads  to  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  the  habitable  part  of 
the  ca&tie,  in  which  a  large  vaulted  hall  is  the  most  remarkable 
Uparlmcnt;  and  under  i(,  are  dark  and  capacious  dungeons.  The 
area  within  the  moat*  which  consists  of  several  acres^  xvas  ortgi* 
Ifially  intended  to  support  the  cattle  which  should  b«  driven 
thither  in  limes  of  alarm.  When  the  house  was  inhabited,  this 
area  was  the  garden;  and  all  around,  on  the  outside  the  moai, 
atood  noble  trees,  irregularly  planted,  the  growth  of  a  century. 
Beneath  the  trees  ran  a  walk  round  tlie  muat,  which  on  one 
iiand  comraandcd  the  castle  in  every  point  of  view;  and  on  the 
other  overlooked  a  ctiuniry  conststing  of  extensive  meadows, 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains. 

:  "This  venerable  pile  has  now  undergone  a  second  ruin;  ih% 
old  oakft  and  elms,  the  ancient  natives  of  the  scene,  ace  felled. 
WeedSy  and  spiry  grasb,  have  taken  possession  of  the  courts,  and 
obliterated  the  ver)*  plan  of  a  garden,  while  the  house  itself  i»  a 
scene  of  desolation.  The  chambers  unwindowed,  and  almott 
Auiroofed;  fluttering  with  rags  of  ancient  tapestry,  are  the  haunts 
of  daws  and  pigeons,  which  bui^t  out  in  clouds  of  dust  wliea 
the  doors  are  opened;  while  the  fl-jois,  yielding  to  the  tread, 
makt  curiosity  dangerous.  A  few  pictures,  heir-looms  of  the 
wall*  arc  the  only  appendages  of  this  dissolving  pile,  which  have 
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Iriumphod  over  the  injuries  of  time.  Swallows  ar\d  martins  are 
tvery  wberc  about  tbe  ruins;  either  twittering  on  broken  quoins, 
tbreiMiing  some  fractured  arch,  or  pursuing  each  other  in  acrcani- 
iag  circles  round  the  vralU  of  the  cattle." 

This  manor  was  given  by  Henry  the  First  to  Richard  Tilliof, 
nbovs  issue  male  failing  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  hii 
po«9tS9ions  were  divided  between  his  two  heiresses,  tsabel  and 
Mtrgarer*  The  estates  thus  separated,  after  a  few  inter- 
narringes,  and  partly  by  purchase,  again  came  intu  the  pos- 
fltston  of  ooc!  person,  Sir  Edward  Musgravc,  Knt.  a  descendant 
of  Isabel.  The  gmudson  of  Sir  Edward  having  greatly  suffered 
through  bi»  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  was 
obliged  to  sell  part  of  his  estates;  and  Scaleby  Castle  was  bought 
by  Mr.  R.  Gilpin,  whose  grandson,  Richard  Oilpiiif  Recorder  of 
Carii^def  again  sold  it  to  Governor  Stephenson;  his  heir  is  tbe 
liment  proprietor. 

Bbwcastlb  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  unfrequeiit- 
cd  difttrictf  on  tbe  north-west  side  of  the  county.  It  is  supposed 
fo  haire  been  u  Roman  station^  and  garrisoned  by  part  of  the 
L^gi9  S^cimda  Augutta,  as  a  security  to  the  workmen  who  were 
tpiiployed  in  erecung  the  famous  wall.  Many  vestiges  of  ancient 
buildings  are  yet  remaiiting;  and  numerous  Roman  coins,  and  some 
imcrrptions,  have  been  found  here;  on  one  stone  seen  by  Camden 
in  the  ckurch-yard,  w«re  the  words 
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another,  supposed  to  have  been  removed  from  this  spot^vriiii 
ft  similar  iuscription,  was  seen  by  llor^lcy  iu  the  garden  at 
Kawortb  Cattle.  Other  inscribed  stones  have  been  disoovtrad 
here;  and  a  pUia  altar  was  lately  found  with  liM  wurda 
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In  the  churdi-yard  is  the  celebrated  oUelisk  whicli  hot  Cot 
many  years  engaged  th»  attention  of  the  curimis.  Its  height  is 
fouiteen  fort,  two  inches:  its  breadth,  on  the  bottom  of  the 
broade-t  >iile,  is  one  foot,  ten  :  on  tlie  top  was  originally  a  cross, 
which  h  .suppos4»(J  to  have  boei>  demolished  in  *oin«  ebullition  of 
popular  eiirUusiftsm.  Vjirioiis  sculptured  ornaments  appear  on 
its  difliTPnt  side*,  executed  uilh  much  fancy,  together  with  a 
Romiin  in^ciiption,  and  some  human  fi<!urcs:  but  as. our  limits 
will  not  admit  of  enlarging  on  this  subject,  we  mu»t  refer  to  the 
fust  ^'^»lume  of  the  History  of  Cuml>erlaiKl,  where  many  particii- 
lai's  concerning  tliis  singulur  monument  are  collected.    . 

The  present  appellation  of  this  village  and  parish  is  derived 
/rom  J5«c//f,.who  was  lord  of  the  manor  at  tlie  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, and  i9  said  to  have  repaired  a  Roman  castle  here,  and 
called  it  iirt(!r  his  own  name.  IJi»  son,  Gils  Uueth,  was  slaia 
treacherously  by  Robert  dc  Vallibus,  at  a  meeting  appointed  for 
friendly  puiposes.  His  possessions  then  fell  to  the  Crown,  and 
were  bestowed  by  Henry  llie  Second  on  the  la&t  Hubert  de  Val* 
libus,  whose  daughter  conveyed  them  to  the  family  of  the  JlfafA* 
toHs  by  marriage.  The  estates  afterwards  passed  through  several 
hands.  Rcwcastle,  in  the  tifth  of  Charles  tlie  First,  was  granted 
to  Sir  Robert  Graham,  and  is  now  tiie  property  of  his  descen- 
dant. Sir  James  Graham. 

The  church  is  a  small  edifice,  standinfj  on  a  rising  ground  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  castle.  The  latter  was  of  a  square 
form,  each  front  al)out  twenty-nine  yards  in  length  ;  but  is  now 
in  ruins :  the  south  side,  which  is  most  entire,  is  nearly  fourteen 
yards  high.  This  stnicture  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliament's 
forces  in  the  year  Uj41.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  dark,  gtoom^ 
fortress.  Both  the  church  and  castle  are  surrounded  by  a  foss. 
In  this  paritih  there  arc  two  sct>ools,  supported  bj'  sobscription  ; 
the  niH^ters  have  a  salary  of  about  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
privilege  of  a  IVIiitUe  Gate,*     Several. thousand  sheep  and  black 

cattle 

•  This  custom  was  formctly  mucli  observed  in  this  and  the  neighhourinj; 
counties :  it  consists  in  the  master  going  to  alj  tlie  abodes  of  his  scholars  in  ro- 
Ulion,  and  being  supplied  with  victuals  by  iheir  parents  or  friends. 


eatde  arc  annually  fed  on  the  wa«<tcs  of  this  parish.  There  is  a  fine 
paid  in  this  parish  of  four  years  ancient  rent  on  change  of  the  Iy>rd 
ot'  the  ^^ano^  by  death  ;  or  of  the  toiuints,  either  by  death  or  alie- 
nation :  besides  various  customary  works  and  carria«;es ;  and  for  a 
kcriof,  the  best  beast  of  which  the  tenant  may  die  possi-sM-d,  ex- 
cept the  riding  horse  kept  for  the  Lord's  service.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  are  computed  at  1100:  they  live  cin'efly  in 
single  and  scattered  houses.  Tlieir  religious  opinions  are  mostly 
cbnfonnable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England ;  but 
about  ten  jtrars  ago  a  meeting-house  was  built  for  a  small  cun- 
grcgution  of  Presbyterians. 

GiLSLAVD  Spa  is  about  eii^ht  miles  south-east  of  Bewcasllc, 
on  the  very  confines  of  tho  county.  **  It  consists  of  two  large 
bouses  for  the  accommodatioti  of  lodgers,  and  some  smaller 
dwellings,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  wild  romantic  valley,  cal- 
led the  yak  of  Irthingy  which  here  contracts  into  a  deep  glen  ; 
the  impetuous  river  flowing  between  stupendous  banks  of  fantas- 
tic rock,  beautifully  wooded,  and  pursuing  a  coui-se  of  whimsical 
irregularity.  The  spring  which  attracts  the  company  to  this  se- 
questered and  desolate  spot  is  near  the  <ipper  house;  it  is  ^Xrim^- 
\y  impregnated  with  sulphur,  but  extremely  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
late :  its  etfects  in  cutaneous  disorders  are  powerfully  good.  At 
a  small  distance,  on  the  moor,  is  a  chalybeate  spring  ;  and  ano- 
ther four  miles  distant,  highly  charged  with  alum  and  vitriol. 

"  The  agreeable  mixture  and  diversified  combination  of  those 
constituents  of  landscape,  fock  and  wood,  water  and  dingle,  ren- 
der Gilsland  Spa  a  spot  of  great  interest  to  the  painter ;  but  it  i» 
still  more  attractive  to  the  geologist,  as  the  banks  of  the  river,' 
being  in  many  places  utterly  bare  of  vegetation,  present  a  beau- 
tiful and  cijmplete  specimen  of  the  stratilicaiion  of  this  part  of 
the  country.  Their  height  ib  about  forty  yards,  wherein  the  fol- 
lowing strata  arc  thus  disposed  :  vwiddj  about  six  inches  ;  com- 
inon  ferruginous  or  coarac  martial  day^  five  yards ;  loose  argilla- 
ceous shixerf  growing  gradually  more  compact  as  it  descends, 
two  yards;  coarse //•ec*/o«i',  eight  yards;  limestone,  one  yard; 
^kiik  shiver^  approaching  to  coal,  onu  yard ;  a  stratum  of  hard, 
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coftrse  Khitius,  sandstone,  with  ironstone  and  limestone  intermix- 
ed, singularly  composed  and  blended  togetbcr,  »ix  yards  ;  i 
ther  stratum  of  black  thiva\  out  of  which  the  sulphurated  watef 
issues  ;  below  tliis  the  indurated  argil,  called  clunck.  The  black 
ihiyer  for  the  most  part  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alum  ;  and 
some  of  it  so  strongly  with  alum  and  green  vitriol,  as  to  hold  out 
a  fair  encouragement  for  the  estabhshraent  of  works  for  those  ar- 
ticles in  this  neighbourhood.''* 

About  one  niile  west  of  Gilsland  Spa,  the  famous  Roman  Wall 
enters  this  county  from  Northumberland,  near  the  borders  of 
which  i»  the  station  Magna^  or  Carr-Voran:  between  this  and 
BuRD-OswALD,  the  ^om^n  Amboglana,  and  first  station  of  any 
consequence  on  the  Wall  in  Cumberland,  the  distance  is  two 
miles  and  three  quarters.  In  this  space  three  castella  are  visible, 
situated  at  equal  intervals  of  six  furlongs  and  a  half.  The  site 
of  Burd-Oswald  is  lofty  and  commanding ;  the  plain  on  which 
it  stands  terminates  with  a  very  steep  descent  towards  iho 
river  Irthing,  which  flows  near  the  south  side  of  the  walls  for  a 
length  of  several  miles.  **  This  cmtrum  forms  a  parallellogram  of 
120  yard&  north  and  bouib,  by  eighty  yards  east  and  west :  its  area, 
includes  about  two  acres.  All  it&  sides  have  been  fortified  with 
wnll«;,  of  which  Severus's  forms  the  northern  one;  the  others  were 
simple  a^gcslions  of  s-tune  unceraented  with  mortar.  The  foun^ 
dations  of  gateways,  and  the  ruins  of  buildings,  are  still  visible 
all  over  the  station;  as  well  as  the  site  of  tUc  prcetoritwif  though 
almost  covered  with  a  modern  building/'  Many  Roman  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered  near  this  station,  which  appears,  by 
the  three  following,  copied  from  Horsley,  to  have  been  garrisoned 
by  the  Cohors  prima  £lia  Dacontm. 

I  O  M 

CO  1  AELIA 

DACORVM 

CVI  FREEST 

The  stone  with  this  inscription  was  built  up  in  the  chimney  of 
an  out-house  ut  WilUford,  where  Cumden  has  erroneously  fixed 
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tHe  Roman  station.     Another  stone  in   the  court  wall  of  the 
^me  place  was  inscribed  thus: 

1  O  M 
COH  I  A 
C  PRE  M 

XI MV 
TRIBV 

trithin  the  station  of  Burd-Oswald  were  several  other  inscribc4 
stones,  all  referring  to  the  same  Cohort :  the  one  most  legible  was 

as  follows : 

I  O  M 
COH.  r.  iEIL 
DAC.  ANIO. 

Since  the  time  of  Horsley,  other  inscriptions,  referring  to  this 

Cohort,  have  been  found  at  Burd-Oswald,  particularly  on  two 

altan  dug  up  about  100  yards  without  the  principal  camp,  in  a 

kind   of  ancient  ruin,    within  seventy  yards   of  the  precipice 

where  the  Roman  Wall  crossed  the  river  Irthing:    these  were 

written  thus : 

I  O  M 

COH.  I.  AE.  DAC 

POSTVMIANA 

C.  P.  MARC 

GALLICVS 
TRIB 


TOM 

COH  I  AEL 

DACORVM 

POSTVMI 

ANA  C  P 

PROB  AV 

GVNIVS 

TRIB. 

Copies  were  communicated,  in  the  year  1746,   to  the  Gentlc- 
l's  Mag^xine,  by  Mr.  George  Smith ;  who  albo  mentions  a 
H  4  remarkable 
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remarkable  inscription    which    he  discovered  in  the  wall   of 

^aworth  garden. 

PED 
CL.BRI 

This  he  road,  Peditum  centum  qviuquaginfa  Brifamiorum  ;  and 
pbservcs,  *•'  we  never  knew  before  this,  that  the  Romans  indulged 
any  national  troops  with  the  fkvor  of  garrisoning  their  own  terri- 
tories; but  here  are  150  British  troops  assigned  to  that  use." 
This  explanation  appears  somewhat  forced  :  as  it  is  acknowlegod^ 
that  similar  inscriptions  have  not  been  met  with,  it  cannot  be  in* 
titled  to  full  assent. 

From  this  station,  Sevenis's  Wall  may  be  traced  upwards  of  a 
mile;  and  in  some  places  two,  three,  and  four  ranges  of  the 
facing  stones  may  be  observed.  Hadrian's  vallum  piay  also  be 
seen  at  a  little  distance;  and  advancing  spll  westward,  all  the 
works  are  discovered  very  distinctly.  Near  Wallbours,  the  mili- 
tary way  which  accompanied  the  wa)l  is  extremely  perfect,  and 
the  wall  itself  of  u  considerable  height.  About  two  miles  south 
of  the  Wall,  in  this  quarter  of  the  county,  is 

Nawohth  Castle  was  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  Lords  of 
Gilsland,  an  extensive  district  in  this  pijrt  of  Cumberland,  but 
now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  descendant  of.  Lord 
William  Howard,  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  the  Dacres\  its  fprnier  lords.  George,  Lord  Dacrc, 
the  last  heir  male  of  that  family*  was,  according  to  Stow,  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1 55P,  "  by  a  great  mischaunce,  slayne  at  Thctford,  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Richard  Tulmerstone,  Knight,  by  mcane  of  a 
vaunting  horse  of  woode  standing  within  the  same  house;  npoi> 
which -horse,  a*  he  meant  to  have  vaunted,  and  the  pins  of  th^ 
feet  being  n<»t  made  sure,  the  horse  fell  upon  him,  and  bruised 
^he  brains  out  of  his  head." 

This  castle  is  built  on  a  pleasant  e/ninence,  at  the  head  of  thq 
Vale  of  Llanercost,  or  St.  Mary's  Holme.  It  chiefly  consists  of 
two  lar£;c  square  towers,  united  by  other  buildings,  and  in- 
closing a  quadrangular  court.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  on 
record,  occurs  in  the  reipii  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  Ranul- 

phus 


phus  Dacrc,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Ululfons*,  ob« 
tained  a  licence  to  fortify,  and  convert  his  mansion  here  into  a 
castle.  The  arms  over  the  entrance  are  the  Howards'  and  Dacrcs' 
quartered,  supported  by  griffins,  and  crested  with  a  hull  collared  ; 
and  their  motto.  Fort  in  Laialtie.  "  The  whole  liou^e,"  says  Air. 
Pennant,  '*  is  a  true  specimen  of  ancient  inconvenience,  of  mag- 
nificence and  littleness;  the  moms  numerous,  accessible  by 
sixteen  stair-cases,  with  frequent  sudden  ascents  and  descents  into 
the  bargain;  besides  a  long  narrow  gallery."  The  iilea  of  a. 
comfortable  dwelling  has,  indeed,  been  entity  excluded;  and 
the  whole  internal  contrivance  suems  only  calculated  to  keep  an 
enemy  out,  or  elude  his  vigilance,  should  he  happen  to  get  in : 
its  hiding-holes  arc  numerous;  but  it  seems  probable,  that  munj 
of  its  clo!>e  recesses  are  even  now  unknown. 

Thoma«*,  Uuke  of  Norfolk,  was  succeeded  in  the  occupation 
gf  this  cattle  by  Lord  William  Howard ;  and  during  his  time  it 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  mansion  belonging  to  some  giant 
of  romance,  rather  than  the  dwelling  of  an  English  nobleman. 
"  Being  made  Warden  of  the  Borders  by  Elizabeth,  and  appoint- 
ed to  coiitroul  and  chastise  the  moss-troopers,  whose  devastations 
were  such  as  to  awaken  the  notice  of  government,  he  prepared 
him>elf  for  the  unthankful  office,  by  strengthening  his  castle, 
and  securing  his  own  apartments  in  every  possible  manner,  to 
prevent  attack  from  without,  and  filling  it  with  140  soldiers,  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  oA'cnsive  operations.  A  winding  stair- 
case, dark  ;uid  narrow,  admitting  only  one  person  to  ascend  at  a  time, 
guarded  by  a  succession  of  strong  doors  plated  with  iron,  which, 
on  their  massive  binges  turning,  grated  harsh  thundir^  and  when 
^lut,  defied  all  human  strength  to  open,  led  to  the  rooms  which 
be  occupied ;  a  library,  a  chapel,  and  a  bed-chaml>er.  The 
£rst  apartment  is  like  all  the  other  rooms,  small,  dark,  and  iQ- 
Con\enient;  the  situation  sufficiently  secluded,  and  secure,  at 
t|ie  top  of  the  tower,  which  contained  his  own  suite  of  apartments. 
The  roof  is  rudely  carved,  and  the  windows  far  above  the  head. 
Here  we  have  a  proof  of  this  nobleman's  attachment  to  lettei>,  in 
1^  va»t  number  of  books,  chiefly  of  controversial  divinity,  legen- 
dary 
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dary  history,  and  early  translations  of  the  elastics ;  many  <ii 
them  inscribed  in  the  jiirst  page  with  the  hand  of  Lord  William, 
m  very  good  writing.  Some  manuscripts  of  no  great  antiquity 
are  among  the  volumes;  particularly  a  great  wooden  ease, 
above  a  yard  in  height,  containing  three  leaves,  in  each  of  which 
are  two  pages  of  vellum  fairly  written  with  the  legend  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  In  this  cell  Lord  William  is  said  to  have  con* 
sumed  a  great  part  of  his  time,  nourishing  his  natural  severity 
by  ftilout  solitude.  To  interrupt  these  hours  of  seclusion,  wat 
an  offence  cautiously  avoided  by  the  domestics,  particularly  as 
one  intrusion  had  been  attended  with  fatal  effects. 

*'  Uis  Lordship  was  one  day  deeply  engaged  among  his 
schoolmen  or  fathers,  when  a  soldier,  who  had  captured  an  un" 
fortunate  moss-trooper,  burst  into  the  apartment,  to  acquaint 
his  master  with  the  circumstance,  and  enquire  what  should  be 
done  with  the  captive.  **  Hang  the  fellow  \"  said  Lord  Wjlliam, 
peevishly :  an  expression  intended  to  convey  no  other  meaning 
than  displeasure  to  this  intrusion  upon  his  privacy.  The  servant, 
however,  accustomed  to  the  moat  implicit  obedience,  immedi* 
atcly  construed  this  passionate  expression  into  a  command ;  and 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  when  Lord  William  directed  the  fellow 
to  be  brought  before  hira  for  examination,  he  was  told,  that,  in 
compliance  with  his  orders,  the  man  had  been  hanged."* 

The  government  of  Lord  William  produced  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  lawless  manners  of  tiie  surrounding  district,  and  intro* 
duced  a  degree  of  security,  where  every  thing  before  had  been 
violence  and  licentiousness.  The  means  employed  were,  how* 
ever,  of  the  harshest  kind,  as  the  modes  of  imprisonment  and 
punishment  fully  evince,  *'  Prompt  execution  on  a  lofty  gallows 
followed  the  hearing  of  bis  dread  tribunal;  and  till  his  leisure 
allowed  investigation,  the  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  dun- 
geons; four  horrible  apartments,  that  still  exhibit  the  rings  to 
which  criminals  were  chained  to  secure  them  during  the  dreadful 
interval  that  passed  between  capture  and  death.'^f 
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Near  Ac  library  is  the  ancient  oratory,  where  Lord  William 
ioUowed  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  in  privacy :  the  walls  and 
ceilin>;  are  richly  ornamented  with  coats  of  arms,  and  carvings 
in  wooil,  painted  and  gilt.  On  one  side  is  a  painting,  in  the 
maimer  of  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  representing  the  flagellation  of 
our  Saviour,  his  crucifixion,  and  resurrection.  Various  pieces 
of  sculpture  in  white  marble  are  also  preserved  here:  among 
them  is  Judas  saluting  Christ;  tlie  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
tn  Abbess  with  a  sword  waiting  on  a  crowncrd  Personage,  who  is 
stabbing  himself;  and  a  Monk  with  a  crowned  Head  in  his  hand : 
these  are  thought  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Priory  at 
Uanercost. 

The  chapel  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  castle,  fitted  up  in  a 
▼ery  antique  style.   The  ceiling,  and  altar  end,  are  composed  of 
wood  panaels  in  large  squares,  and  ornamented  with  delineations 
of  the  Patriarchs,  several  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and 
other  scriptural  personages.    On  the  side  facing  the  pulpit  are 
blaioned  the  arms  of  all  the  Uotcarda  from  Fulchoy  to  whom  they 
trace  their  descent,  to  the  year  l625 ;  together  with  those  of 
the  families  with  whom  they  had  made  alliance:    below  the 
ihields  are  the  names  of  the  persons  they  belonged  to.     This  pe- 
digree is  very  different  from  those  of  the  Howards  contained  in 
the  books  of  peerage.     On  the  window,  in  glass,  are  represented 
kneeling,  Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  who  died  in  the  year  1525,  and 
his  Lady,  Ehzabeth,  the  rich  heiress  of  the  barony  of  Greystoke. 
The  ball  is  a  noble  old  apartment,  seventy-^sight  feet  in  length, 
and  proportionably  high  and  wide.     The  ceiling  is  divided  into  a 
variety  of  wooden-pannelled  compartments,    (like  those  in  the 
chapel,)  containing  the  portraits  of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
other  Sovereigns  of  England,  and  their  royal  branches,  to  the 
union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster :  these  were  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  t|ie  castle  at  Kirk-Oswald.    The  inter- 
sections of  the  frame-work  are  embossed  with  the  shields  and 
achievements  of  the  ancient  owners  of  the  castle.    At  one  end  of 
thi«  apartment  is  a  great  gallery,  adorned  with  four  vast  crests, 
caned  in  wood,  representing  a  griflinj  a  dolphin,  a  unicorn,  «nd 
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cto  fwf,  m\h  a  cornnet^rotind  \m  neck  :  on  the  front  i*  Ihe  flg«i 
of  a  knii!lit  in  nrniour,  in  wood;  an<i  likte^i^^  tvo  r»lhcr  fi»urc»j 
in  short  jnckpfs  »nr!  cfl|Mr,  nppnrrnfly  riif>*al$.  The  chii 
li<»re  15  ncJirW  noditren  f(M?t  ^nlt\  An  inner  npurtmcnt  h  hunj 
with  anri^^nt  ltip<*^try;  and  contaitw  q  hcwd  of  As^i^rE  of  CLitTK»J 
ttjy<\  sfrv^rsl  fninily  pnrtniiu.  This  Urartitre*,  nnrf  it*i  wljnlfr  in-| 
tt'i'ior  ttrrang*;m<njr,  opcraic*  irery  forcibly  ih  rt'cullriig  idcjw 
femlal  oppression  and  manners.  Th«?  old  window*  Are 
a^nlgrntcd  ;  the  dnar*  ahnosc  iMitirely  canrd  wtth  irru),  roarit 
on  ponfleiouft  hmgos,  and  ^narde'l  with  m:L«<Hlvc  lx»lt«. 
chttmhHr*  dark,  hung  wiih  gloomy  ft»rn<ei)n«,  and  ihe  ♦ppruwel 
intricatr^  nnd  wiiht.ut  fc^iilaiify.  The  manlle-piccN'S  jlh*  Miilp- 
tnred  -with  coal  armour ,  mony  of  the  ceilings  Hgured,  «nid  xht 
mouldings  of  t^vcral  Apartments  gilt  nnd  painted.  The  U«n 
iii*Cfip:r>ni  ihat  were  formerly  plnccd  in  the  garden,  have 
loni*  removed  ^o  llokcby^  in  Vork^hirf. 

The  vale  that  dc^cendti  from  Nnworth  CaUlc  to  the  ruins  ol 
the  Abbey  of  Llaricrcost  is  nbont  half  a  mi)c  in  breadth, 
between  two  nnd   three  in  length  J  it  i»  regiinled  n«  one  of  tb4 
most  pleasant  in  the  county.     The  sides,  which  are  grnilo  do< 
vitie*,    arc   thickly  covered  with   wood ;  nt    the  b()tn»m   ftow! 
if  river  Irthing,  at  b  short  distance  (rojii  the   bftukw  of  which' 
land  the  remniiis  of  Llaneilcost  Pitioiiv,  an  AiiguHtine  mo»'i 
nastery,  founded  by  Ilobert  dc  Valiibus^  in  ihc  year  1  Hi.9.     Oti-! 
the  Dissolution  it  whs  vaUttd,  acc<nding   to  Speed,  ot  7^1.  !<?*, 
and  in  the  tune  of  Eflward  the  Sixth  was  gmnted  to  Sir  'J'humas 
Dacre.      But  few  vefttiges   of  the   monastic  buildings  remain, 
though  they  were  ori^iimliy  sufficiently  exlcnnvt-  to  become  ihi 
re(»idenc<3  of  Edward  the  Trrbl,  during  one  of  his  Scotch  expedi 
tion*.     Part  of  the  i»tructune  u  now  used  as  a  farm  house 
some  portion  of  the  cemetury  has  been  concerted  into  gardeti^^ 
The  gale  of  the  burial -ground  is  a  fine  semicircular  arch. 

The  chuiTii  i*  in  \\w  conventual  form,  with  a  low  tower  ei 
biasuredl.     The  portal  at  tlic  west  entrance  coti&ists  of  nnmet 
mouldings,  supported  by  pilastfr.-i,  ^^ith  piam  capituU  and  base*; 
over  it  IS  a  well  scul|>tured  6^uie  ol  Mary  iMtigdulen,  in  a  reccs& 
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jQnxiQTtotcd  «irit1i  a  Gothic  canopy;  ftppnrontly  morr  modem 
I:  *'  ri'^i  of  the  buaMin^:  on  the  riplit  U  a  diniinutiv*^  figoro 
«  ^,  kn<^cliiJ3;.     l*l»iR  part  of  the  structure  b«s  bcrn  fttteJ 

uf»  at  a  parochijil  charch  ;  but  the  ctthtrr  piirts  of  the  builtimg  ar« 
!  Ki  iho  %veflltirr. 

'  upper  part  of  (hn  cdiGce  runs  a  colonniulc^ 
wilii  poinieil  arches*  suppnrted  on  singli^  piUiir«,  which  hav^m 
Ul^t  and  mry  npp<TJimtirc  r  most  iif  tlic  >Mrid'iWi  »irc!  high  and 
narrow.  In  tbc  cto!vh  a)%lc  are  fcvcml  lomhs  of  ihe  Howard 
ADil  DacTT  fairifUes,  \vho«c  sculpturrd  bonois  are  now  almost 
nbiitentrd^  **  Tlidr  bl;iitJii*>J  arms  and  Gothic  t'jmbs, 
YTiany  of  vibich  ate  sumpluouHt  are  so  tnattci  with  briars  and 
llii»tU»,  ih»l  eren  Uie  foot  nf  curiov'ty  is  kept  at  a  di«Uncc.*** 
liie  diurch  wa<i  fuTmcrly  rhU  intrtiption  : 

Sir  Rrtwtsfid  V»ux,  dot  Mmfiimc  wi»  tlw  Lord  of  TrlermtiiMi, 
U  deul,  hit  bo()y  clad  tit  Irad,  zuil  lij^s  Uw  under  thii  tt«nei 
EvfO  n  wr,  irvin  «o  wai  he,  on  earth  a  Jcvsn  man ; 
Etin  lit  hr,  rvin  «>  m»un  w«,  for  till  ih«  cnft  we  eaft. 


Th^  principal  material*  (or  this  edifirr  are  «\ippoied  to  haref 
ohtaincd  from  ihr  Rotnaii  Wall,  whirii  pm^ii^rl  within  a  short 
re.     **   Noar  the  place,"    wiys  Pcnnimt,    *'  are  some  re* 
aliouilbur  feet  hiK)i«  on  the  brow  o(n,  hill,  bur  in  an  aid* 
f  or  ten,  with  vrrv  perfect  facing  utones 
-    i-    ,    .  -  jjurt  is  LOTOpo^cJ  ui  ^maM  sioncs,  and 

fttMfp  flung  in  (prnbably  hot)  vritJiout  any  order:  the  facing 
(tones  aro  from  ten  to  ci:2ltt«>cn  incliejt  long,  and  four  tncbca 
Ihick/'  Ono^r  two  Homan  inscription*  have  been  found  on 
|»lpn«  built  1^1  ia  rlif*  walii  of  the  Priory.  lliQ  muuuMrript 
^chronicle  nf  LUncrco*!,  dci>osijotl  in  ihe  Hritjrfi  Mmeom*  men- 
sions  the  clrcuou  of  o  prior  about  iho  middle  of  the  fr»urtof  nth 
crnttiTy,  wbrj^e  name  vva^  'I'homas  rk  HextolditsbAin ;  a  ninn  of 
Sidi  WQrUtly  conduct*  xhat»  iietidci  tbeoaih  i)f  canonical  obcdi* 

enc«, 


I  hii  b«n  glvrn 
420«  the  boji  '>l 


*•  ka6m  oofmi  ia  wbicb  ht  hid  btvn  t/juiJ.  iiolen. 


i*orv  of  departed  ((r«4tn^« 


IS^ 
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«ncc,  he  was  obliged  by  the  bishop,  to  make  a  solemn  |}romise, 
Nift  to  frequrnt  public  hmtingi,  nor  to  keep  ao  large  a  pack  cf 
kmmds  Oi  he  had  formerly  done* 

CASTtB3TEAD8»  somctimes  caUed  Cambeck-Fort^  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  thirti^eiith  station  ad  lineam  Valli^  though 
nearly  400  yards  south  of  the  Pnitentura,  Hontcy  and  War- 
burton  !^upposc  it  the  Petriani  of  the  Romans ;  and  it*  distance 
from  the  stations,  and  the  inscriptions  found  here,  render  the 
opinion  extremely  probable.  The  lands  round  the  fort  are  now 
in  a  titio  Mate  of  cultivation,  and  most  proliably  the  whole  ston^ 
lion  would  long  ago  have  been  defaced  by  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, but  for  a  forest  of  oaks,  with  which  some  former  pro- 
privtor  permitted  it  to  be  overrun.  The  estate  was  some  years 
since  purchased  of  the  Dacre  family  by  the  late  John  Johnson^ 
Esq.  who  erected  a  new  residence  between  the  fort  and  the  an- 
cient manor-hoase,  and  made  a  garden  on  the  site  of  the  station^ 
at  which  lime  its  dimensions  were  exactly  aicertained. 

Its  form  wa5  that  of  an  oblong  square;  the  width  100  yards; 
and  the  length,  in  the  directions  east-south-east  and  west-souih- 
»06t,  180  yards.  The  outward  walls  were  faced  on  each  side  with 
stones;  nnd  filled  with  stt>ne*  thrown  in  irregularly  to  tb6 

fight  of  one  f»>ot ;  tlien  a  strong  cement  of  lime  and  sand,  fouf 

ches in  thick np*$s;  and  thus  alternately,  with  stones  and  cemejat 
to  the  top;  the  width  of  the  foundations  was  eight  feet.  Withc 
[igut  tho  walls,  on  the  south  side,  W86  a  large  platform  of  stone, 
£ve  feet  below  the  surface,  and  measurmg  eleven  yards  by  eight. 
The  upper  soil  of  the  area  within  the  station  was  turned  over 
to  the  depth  of  three  ftet^  when  various  fragments,  altars,  aod 
Lhet  memorials  of  aniicjuily,  were  found.  The  understratum  wal 

hXiS  clay,  with  a  thick  layer  of  pebbles  and  gravel  above  it| 
hicb  covered  the  whola  area :  the  ground  was  very  irregular» 

d  several  ruins  of  walls  were  seen,  but  too  much  Confused  W 

mil  the  forms  of  the  buildings  to  be  determined.  1  be  south* 
t  and  we*t  sides  had  been  moated  ;  the  north  side  was  secured 
ty  an  abrupt  descent,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  rivef 
Cambcck. 


4 
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One  of  the  altars  discovered  la  this  srarch  was  neatly  orna- 
ncatod  with  a  kind  of  checker  wgrk»  aud  iosciibed 

I.  O   M-  EC. 
LOCI.  CVl. 

Aootbcr  was  dedicated  to  Mars;  a^d  a  third  to  the  %&me  deity, 
under  the  title  Belatucadcr ;  a  corruptioD  from  the  British  Belt 
dcr  cadro ;  signifying,  **  the  puissant  God,  Mars.'*  Several  bro- 
ken altars  were  also  found;  some  pUun,  others  inscribed,  or 
ornamented;  the  pede-stal  of  a  column^  two  sacrilicing  instru- 
niamA,  and  various  parts  of  iculpturvd  iigures,  neatly  executed. 
Sone  Roman  cotna  were  likewise  met  with ;  pnnci pally  of  the 
ItMrvr  empire. 

PAt  a  littie  diatancc  firom  the  (brt  the  foundations  of  a  buildiirg 
Were  discovered ;  and  round  it)  a  quantity  cif  n^hes  and  soi»e 
wh«at;  the  grain  was  entire,  but  black:  here  the  Urges!  altar 
was  fiHind,  From  the  general  appearance  of  the  remains,  tbU 
was  thought  to  have  been  a  place  of  iiacrilice. 

VanQU«  othi^r  altars,  and  remains,  that  hate  been  referred  to 
Ihb  station  within  the  but  200  or  300  years,  are  deecribod  by 
Uonlcyv  and  in  different  volumes  of  tho  Gentlrmau's  Maga^ 
fine.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  which  relate  to  the  worship 
of  the  suHt  which,  if  not  a  local  deity  in  Britain,  appears,  froM 
thm  ioacriptioiia,  to  have,  at  least,  had  votaries  in  th«  Roinaa 
•ntiy.  On  one  altar^  with  other  characters  that  could  not  br 
ckariy  traced,  were  th«  words 

DEO  SOLI  MITR 


I 


!i  Mr.  Horsley  tran!»lates.  To  tie  Dctty  of  the  Sm ;  and  ob* 
ttrrci,  that  Mitbrai  ^sm  the  name  givcu  by  the  Persians  biith 
to  the  sun  and  Ore.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  hypocausj 
were  alio  di»covercd  near  this  station;  and  some  pieces  of  a 
g|asa  bowl,  on  which  the  story  of  Acteoa  is  thought  to  hate 
\Mttx\  et)((rAvco,  from  his  name  appearing  on  the  fragments  in  Greelc 
Chariciers.^  Wai^toM 


S««  Gnitlcizwi's  M»5»«ftc,  VoJ.  4$.  wherr  the  ptecvs  of  gUn  ni  tli« 
hypcKauJt  are  panicuhrty  dacribcd. 
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Waltok  House,  the  seat  of  Williftm  JoHnson,  Esq.  ii  K 
tcry  handsome  mansion,  conspicuously  situated,  and  command<> 
ing  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  fertile  vale  of  the  Irthing. 
The  grounds  are  extremely  pleasant^and  the  distant  views  bound- 
ed by  the  lung  range  of  mountains  that  divides  this  county  from 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  are  exceedingly  beautifi?!,  and 
interesting  from  their  diversity. 

BRAMPTON 

Is  situated  about  two  miles  south  of  Castlesteads,  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  vale,  round  which  the  country  swells  into  consider- 
able eminences.  Camden  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  Roman 
Bremetitraciwiy  "  where  the  Cunnis  Annaturarum  were  in  garri- 
son on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire ;"  and  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  place,  it  sebms  to  have  been  of  much  greater 
consequence  than  at  present.  At  the  east  end  is  a  vast  conical 
mount,  called  the  Moat,  or  Castle-hill  ;  its  height  is  about  360 
feet  perpendicular,  and  its  acclivity  very  steep.  Near  the  snm- 
luit  is  a  trench  and  rampart,  which  entirely  surround  the  bill, 
the  crown  of  which  has  been  formed  into  a  plain,  about  forty- 
paces  in  diameter,  and  defended  by  a  breast-work.  The  view 
from  this  part  is  exceedingly  extensive,  except  towards  the 
louth,  where,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  it  is  bounded  by  lofty 
emin«;nccs:  on  the  west  the  eye  commands  all  the  levels  from 
Carlisle  to  the  Solway  Frith  ;  northward,  the  barren  tract  rouml 
BewcastUs  and  the  distant  heights  of  Scotland,  are  seen  ;  and  to 
the  cast,  the  prospect  is  only  confmed  by  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and 
high  mount'.iins  about  the  river  Reed,  in  Northumberland. 

In  Holland's  Additions  to  Camden,  edition  1695,  but  omitted 
in  that  of  1722,  is  the  following  inscription,  given  by  the  Doctor 
as  hiivir.g  been  I'ound  on  a  votive  altar,  erected  to  the  Goddess 
Nymph  of  the  Brigaiites,  for  the  health  of  the  Empress  Plaulilla, 
wife  (if  Marcus  Aure'ius  Antoninus  Scvcrus,  and  the  whole  Im- 
peiial  lamily,  by  CoccL-iiis  Ni^rinus,  a  treasurer  to  the  Enjperor. 
Mr.  Hoislcy  i-ciurs  it  lo  the  neighbourhood  of  Brampton. 

HtJL 
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D£i£  NYMPHS  BRIG 

QUOD  VOVERAT  PRO 

SALVTE  PLAVTILIiE  CO.  INVICTiE 

DOM.  NOSTRI  INVICTI 

IMP.  M.  AURELII.  SEVERI 

ANTONINl  PII  FEL  CiES 

AVG.  TOTIVSQVE  DO 

MVS  DIVINiE  EIVS 

M.  COCCEIVS  NIGRINVS 

Q.  AVG.  N.  DEVOTVS 

LIBENS  SVSCEPTVM  S 

LiETO  II  ....  • 

Brampton  principally  consists  of  one  spacious  street,  irregular- 
ly built ;  but  a  few  modern  bouses,  and  a  good  inn,  have  been 
lately  erected.  Its  chief  support  is  a  large  weekly  market,  and 
two  annual  fairs,  for  which  the  grant  was  obtained  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third,  by  Thomas  de  Multon,  Lord  of  Gilsland. 
The  inhabitants  are  numerous,  but  not  well  employed,  there 
being  no  manufacture  of  any  extent  in  the  town :  it  appears^ 
however,  to  be  improving;  and  a  railed  waggon-way,  which  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  made  from  his  collieries  at  Tindale- 
iell,  will  probably  quickly  conduce  to  the  augmentation  of  its 
trade.  Religious  worship  is  performed  in  the  chapel :  this  was 
consecrated  in  1789*  having  been  rebuilt  v/ith  the  materials  of 
the  church,  which  stood  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  a  bold 

Vol.  III.  I  eminence 

*  This  hucriptlon  was  read  by  the  Doctor  thus : 

Dee  Nymphae  Brigantum 

quod  voverat  pro 

salute  Plautillse  conjugis  invictaft 

domini  nostri  invicti 

Impcratoris  Marci  Aurelii  Sever! 

Antonini  pii  felicis  Cziaris 

August!  totiusque  do- 

mus  diviiue  ejus 

■Marcus  Cocceius  Nigrinas 

qocstor  August!  numiai  devotus 

libeos  susceptum  solvit 

Icto  II  ...  . 
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ctl,  in  Ihe  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  Abhfj  of  Sl 
Mary,  rii  York,  but  wa*  iheo  mentioned  as  a  chapel.  The  \vhoI« 
structure  ia  built  with  squareil  i^eoae:  its  length  i*  abwut  Iwcuty- 
fcur  yartb ;  yetp  £noni  an  arch  now  glleJ  up  at  the  west  end,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  extended  120  feet  further.  The  east  end  is 
etngular*  being  of  a  seraicircuUv  form,  with  thirteun  niches,  tea 
ieet  eight  inches  high,  and  seventeen  incheii  broad,  reaching  al- 
most to  the  ground :  the  top  of  each  niche  is  arched,  and  in  two 
of  them  a  small  window.  The  iul]abilant*>  of  the  parish  are 
about  300. 

WjitiwiCK  IlALt>  the  beat  of  Robert  Warwick,  £«q.  in  a  low 
and  retired  mansion,  situated  in  a  Hnely  cultivated  vale  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kden,  The  udjacent  iandi»  have  been  greatly 
improved  under  the  judicious  management  of  the  present  owner; 
and  a  Common,  belonging  to  himself  and  tenants,  ban  Utciy  been 
inclosed,  and  h  now  iu  a  progrcs>ivc  state  of  araelioraliou  by 
tillage,  draining,  and  plantation^).  Thi*>  manor  was  given  by- 
Hubert  tie  \'jillibus,  and  Uohert  his  son,  to  Odard,  Lord  of 
Corby,  a  short  time  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  and  has  been 
transmitted  through  his  descendants  (who  obtained  iho  name  of 
Warwick  from  these  possessions)  to  the  present  reign,  FrancU 
Warwick,  E*q.  of  Warwick  Hall,  died  in  July,  1772;  and,  ta 
appears  by  the  parocbial  re^stcr,  was  the  nineteenth  Lord  of 
the  Manor.  The  original  name  of  the  present  proprietor,  who 
became  possessed  of  the  estates,  as  heir  at  law,  in  the  year  17 84-, 
was  Bonner:  this,  by  royal  licence  in  179'*>  he  exchanged  for 
that  of  Warwick  only.  The  house  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  and 
some  additional  improvements  are  now  making. 

Corby  Castle,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Henry  Howard, 
Esq.  is  boldly  situated  on  an  elevated  cliff  impending  over  the 
river  Edeu,  whose  Ancly  wooded  and  rocky  banks  are  seen  from 
hence  in  a  most  picturesque  point  of  view.  The  building  is  Irre* 
gttlar;  and  though  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
owners  of  the  manor  for  several  cenluncs,  it  displays  but  little 
remains  of  antiquity,  having  undergone  such  vaiious  and  ex- 
tensive alteratioASi  that  its  name  i^  almost  the  only  circura- 

stance 
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ttance  that  coriveys  the  idea  of  a  fortress.  It  is  now  a  conve- 
nient, and  elegantly  furnished,  domestic  habitation;  but  the 
chief  features  of  the  place  are  its  celebrated  and  beautiful 
grounds,  which  we  shall  describe,  after  noticing  a  few  paintings 
ID  the  dining-room. 

The  principal  of  these  arc,  a  Philosopher  reading  by  torch- 
light; a  full-length  portrait  of  the  severe  Loud  William  How- 
ard, the  owner  of  Naworlh  Castle,  and  collateral  ancestor  of 
the  present  respectable  proprietor  of  Corby  Ca«!tle,  clotlied  in 
armour;  and  a  curious  piece  by  Titian,  representing  Charles 
TBE  Fifth  and  his  Emprrxs^  sL'atcd  at  a  table  with  an  hour^ 
glass  before  them.  'J'hc  head  of  Charles  is  in  a  fine  stylo  of 
composition  and  coloring,  very  far  superior  to  the  lady's ;  phe 
is  delineated  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  grief  nt  the  pur- 
pose of  her  husband,  who  is  imparting  to  her  hi**  intention  of  re- 
nouncing the  world,  and  spending  his  future  days  in  monastic 
severities  and  seclusion.  In  this  apartment  is  likewise  a  re- 
markable veslige  of  antiquity  ;  a  square  stone,  dug  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Hyde  Abbey,  near  Winchester,  and  inscribed  with  the 
words  Alfredus  Rex,  dccclxxxi,  in  Saxon  letters.  Alfred  was 
founder  of  that  monastery. 

The  walks  of  Corby  were  disposed  for  the  moi:t  part  by  tho 
fiither  of  the  present  possessor,  who  began  his  improvements 
about  the  year  1706,  and  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  had 
the  good  sense  to  break  through  the  trammels  of  the  Dutch  (aste, 
which  had  been  introduced  into  Knglish  gardening  in  compliment 
to  King  William.  **  The  exchange  of  stt/Ivf"  observes  Mr  Warner, 
"  was  so  far  for  the  better,  that  tlie  iatUr  mode  had  clas!>ical  ideas 
for  its  foundation ;  but  the  climate  and  scenery  of  this  country 
never  harmonized  well  with  decorations  taken  from  nnriont  my- 
thology :  and,  after  a  reign  of  half  a  century,  in  which  (wod- 
saitef  lad  astray  by  pleasing  associations,  lost  itself  amidst  tem- 
ples, statues,  and  inscriptions.  Taste  at  length  took  lier  by  the 
hand,  and  presented  Nature  to  her  for  a  prototype;  bidding 
her,  in  future,  borrow  all  her  ideas  from  that  inexhaustible 
•ource  of  enchanting  variety  and  picturesque  beauty. 

13  *'  Some 
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**  Some  of  these  classically-dispo&ed  p&rfB  at  Corby  Castle  zrm 
itill  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  band  that  laid  them  out ;  but 
they  only  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  more  modern  improvements  of 
Mr,  Howard*  To  ibew  beauiifel  5ceive$  we  were  introduced  bj 
a  descenflin;:;  path,  iirched  over  head  by  the  finely  spreading 
branches  of  bome  tine  lime-trees,  which  admit  occasional  peeps 
at  the  reaches  of  the  Eien,  both  up  and  down  tbo  rivtr;  the 
former  showing  him  in  his  rude,  impetuous  course,  tbunderitig 
over  a  ruggiid  bed  of  rock,  maddened  by  the  close  confinement 
or  his  banks;  the  latter  throwing  bim  before  the  eye  into  a  still, 
lake- tike  scene,  silently  rolling  on  bis  floods  through  flower- 
enamelled  meads^  and  gentle  velvet  banks. 

*»  Proceeding  onwards  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  a  point  of 
view  id  caught,  at  once  curious  and  picturesque:  the  opposita 
bank  of  the  river  now  rises  in  front,  and  a  deep  face  of  perpen* 
dicular  rock,  whoso  beetling  head  is  crowned  with  wood.  Half 
way  down  this  precipice  are  seen  traces  of  masonry,  in  four 
small  windows,  and  some  regular  arrangements  of  stone,  whicli 
prove  that  human  art  has  exercised  it^iclf  in  this  singular  spot, 
They  form  the  facing  of  an  excavation  called  St,  CtmstantimfM 
Cell,*  consisting  of  three  rooms  and  a  gallery  j  either  the  *eat  of 
solitary  sancity  in  superstitious  times,  or  of  retreat  and  safety  in 
violent  ones  ;  or,  perhaps,  designed  for  both  purposes,  as  occa- 
sion might  require.  The  inhabitants,  at  uU  events,  might  be 
lurc  of  rebling  unmolested  in  ihis  retreat,  since  it  can  only  b« 
reached  by  a  path  steep,  narrow,  and  perilous,  and  which,  bo- 
fore  the  wood  was  cleared  away,  must  also  have  been  invisibliw 
With  tills  object,  and  the  rocky  bank  on  our  right,  the  river  be* 
fore  us,  and  a  castellated  summer-house  crowning  the  distant 
eminence,  w$  paced  along  the  margin  of  tb«  stream  for  haJf  » 

liie,  when  the  rock  to  the  right  suddenly  rears  Itself  to  a  tre« 

menUoui 

•  Thi*  ii  alw  called  WdkeraJ  Sefegutrd ;  uid  the  country  people  have  a  m~ 
4leion.,  th>t  Ihc  exc«v«tion  wm  made  by  ihc  younger  loa  of  a  king  of  Scotland, 
Aafflfd  CoQSlantine,  ii  •  hrrmitage  ;  where  he  himself  lived  and  died, 
three  cell*  are  from  Iwcoty  iv  Iweoly.two  f«ei  in  depth  j  l)»c  gilkry  i« 
Kfn  feel  bf oad. 
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mcndous  height,  its  perpendicular  face  embossed  in  the  most  sin- 
gular manner  with  the  knarled  roots  of  some  vast  and  ancient 
oaks,  whose  giant  arms,  aloft  in  air,  stretch  themselves  over  the 
walk  beneath.  This  grand  scene  is  opposed  on  the  other  side  by 
a  bank  of  gentle  declivity  and  pastoral  appearance  j  and  between 
them  is  caught  another  long  reach  of  the  river,  terminated  by  a 
promontory,  one  dark  mass  of  fir-tree  shade  frum  top  to  bot- 
tom. Retracing  our  footsteps,  we  took  the  walk  that  exhibits 
the  oki  decorations  of  the  place ;  and  keeping  aside  the  river^ 
opieu  in  succession,  the  cascade,  the  temple,  the  excavated  apart- 
ment, and  a  staircase  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  atlbrding  a  descent 
from  its  summit  to  its  foot."  Within  a  recess,  formed  by  an 
overhanging  rock  in  these  grounds,  is  the  Roman  altar  described 
as  No.  l6  in  Horsley's  Cumberland. 

This  manor  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Second  to  Hubert  dc 
Vallibos,  who  consigned  it  to  William  de  Odard,  Lord  of  Corby. 
In  the  sixteenth  of  Edward  the  Second,  it  was  held  by  Roland 
de  Richmund,  and  the  same  year  conveyed  to  Sir  Andrew  de 
Haicla,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Carlisle :  on  his  attainder  it  was 
granted  to  Sir  Richard  de  Salkeld,  whose  descendants  continued 
possessors  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  Sir  R^chard 
de  Salkeld,  the  then  owner,  dying  without  male  issue,  his  estates 
were  divided  among  his  five  daughters,  and  co-heiresses.  This  Sir 
Richard  appears,  from  the  following  epitaph,  to  have  been  bu- 
ned  with  his  lady  in  the  church  of  Wetheral,  between  the  north 
tisle  and  the  cfaanceL 

Here  lies  Sir  Richard  Salkeld,  that  knight, 

Who  in  his  land  was  micklc  of  might ; 

The  Captain  and  Keeper  of  Carlisle  was  he, 

Aad  alao  the  Lord  of  Corkebyc : 

And  now  he  lies  under  this  stane, 

He  and  his  lady  Dame  Jane. 

The  eighteenth  day  of  Fcbruere 

This  gentle  knight  was  buried  here. 

I  pny  you  all  that  this  do  see. 

Pray  for  their  souls  for  chaiitee  ; 

For  as  they  are  now— so  must  we  all  be. 

14  This 
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This  inscription  is  in  the  old  English  character*:  above  ara 
the  effigies  of  a  man  and  woman  in  alabaster.  The  two  eldest 
daughter?)  Catherine  and  Margaret^  had  Corby  in  partition ;  and 
of  their  descendants  it  was  purchased  by  Lord  William  Howard, 
who  settled  it  upon  his  second  son.  from  whom  it  was  derived 
by  the  present  possessor* 

On  the  western  banks  of  the  Eden,  on  an  eminence  oppoMte 
to  Corby,  aro  the  ruius  of  VVethkral  Priory,  founded  for 
monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  by  the  Earl  Ranulph  de  Mes- 
chine*,  about  the  year  1086,  and  afterwards  given  to  the  Abbey 
of  St,  Mary,  at  Carlisle,  The  benefactions  of  devoutly  dispo- 
sed people  increased  the  possessions  of  thia  establishment  consi- 
derably :  and  Richard  the  First  granted  its  inmates  many  immu- 
nities and  privileges,  particularly  an  exemption  from  picas  and 
plaints  for  murder,  robbert/,  danegeldsf  and  all  the  other  imposi« 
tions  that  were  so  common  in  that  age  of  feudal  tyranny.  The 
Priory  was  surrcnderad  in  the  year  1539;  its  revenues  were  then 
valued  at  near  130l.  The  only  part  of  the  building  now  remain- 
ing is  the  gateway,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  eliptic  arch. 
"  Ita  square,  turreted  form,"  observes  Mr  Warner,  •*  points  out 
the  strength  wth  which  it  was  constructed,  in  order  to  resist,  or 
repel,  llic  attacks  of  rhc  mo9s-troopcr<^.  Plain  and  tritling  as  it 
it,  it  yet  forms  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  very  bcautful  picture 
v^htch  opens  at  thi^  spot.  A  deep  glen,  with  bold  and  lofty 
banks  of  rock  and  wood,  bearing  in  its  bosom  the  river  Edco^ 
of  crystalline  transparency,  confines  the  eye  to  the  right  hy  its 
verdant  eminences ;  and  opening  to  the  left,  lets  in  a  broad, 
luxuriant  valley,  bounded  by  distant  bills." 

In  the  parish  ofCumwhittoii,  in  the  middle  of  a  desolate  waste, 
generally  denominated  King  Harrys  where  the  ground  is  every 
where  rent  witli  tornsnts,  and  the  deep •  worn  channels  tilled  with 
rugged  stones,  is  an  extensive  Druidical  Circle,  called,  from  its 
appearance,  and  contrast  to  the  bluck,  mossy  earth  that  sur- 
rounds it,  the  Grey  Kdi«/*/  The  number  of  stones  which  com- 
pose 


*  Ytuds  is  a  Cumberland  name  for  horKi. 
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pose  this  monument  is  eighty-eight ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
is  about  fifty-two  yards  :  the  stones  are  but  small,  the  largest  not 
exceeding  four  feet  in  height ;  that  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
stands  about  four  yards  from  the  circle,  on  the  north-west  point. 
The  barrenness  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  vestige  of 
former  customs  is  remarkable,  almost  the  only  symptoms  of  ve- 
getation being  a  bare  covering  of  heath  and  thin  moss.  The 
estates  iu  this  parish  have  passed  for  several  centuries  in  a  regu- 
lar line  of  descent  from  father  to  son  ;  and  the  respective  fami- 
lies ha%'ing  bad  but  little  intercourse  with  the  more  open  parts  of 
the  country,  a  great  similarity  of  character  and  disposition  has 
been  induced  among  the  inhabitants.  Honest,  credulous,  and 
superstitious,  they  are  tenacious  of  conforming  to  ancient  cus- 
toms, and  have  a  bluntncss  of  demeanor  which  assimilates,  in  a 
certain  degree,  with  primaavai  manners.  Their  tenements  are 
but  little  better  than  hovels,  covered  with  straw ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  houses  throughout  the  whole  parish,  though  congregated 
into  seven  villages,  scarcely  amount  to  ]  00. 

Castle-carrock,  a  name  derived  from  Castle-caregt  the 
Castle  on  the  Rock,  is  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
ridge  of  mountains  which  extends  northward  from 'Cross-fell. 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  fortifications ;  one  in  a 
bw  meadow  field,  about  forty  yards  from  the  cast  end  of  the 
church,  surrounded  by  a  foss  of  some  depth,  and  of  an  oblong 
form.  The  inclosed  area,  measuring  about  100  yards  by  48,  is  of 
1  blacky  gravelly  soil,  somewhat  higher  than  the  adjacent  lands, 
and  has  long  been  under  culture.  Tradition  reports,  that  it  was 
once  the  site  of  a  castle,  with  the  ruins  of  which  the  church  was 
built ;  and  this  appears  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  va- 
rious pieces  of  carved  stones  being  included  in  the  walls.  In  the 
moat  is  a  small  pool  of  water,  of  similar  qualities  to  that  at  Gils- 
land  Spa.  The  other  is  at  the  distance  of  a  furlong  towards  the 
south,  of  a  circular  form,  and  between  200  and  300  yards  in  di- 
ameter. This  is  also  in  a  low  meadow,  from  the  level  of  whicii 
it  rises  nearly  seven  or  eight  yanls,  almost  perpendicular  on  all 
tides,  except  the  east,  where  the  ground  is  highest.    The  surface 
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is  entirely  level,  and  has  been  under  tillage  time  immemoriaJ : 
Ihe  soil  h  of  a  strong,  clavey  nature,  cxireroeiy  unlike  tiiat  of 
the  Burruundtng  lanU  ;  some  rough  stone)^  arc  soiuctimej  uncover- 
td  by  the  plough.  Large  quftntities  of  j>beep  are  aonually  bred 
on  the  ntiighUounng  fells. 

GeUnda/e  Foitst  is  a  comidenililc  tract  of  mountainous  Wnd^ 
cbtefly  heathy  pastuie,  tn  this  quiutcr  of  the  county  ;  but  in  tU« 
lower  parts  are  some  extensive  birch  and  alder  wood*.  This,  ajul 
die  adjoining  forest  of  Bncrthwattet  now  Tindalc,  belonged  to 
the  Priory  of  Hexham  ;  and,  at  the  dissolution  of  thai  hoa»e^ 
Hcrc  granted  to  the  Lords  of  Gilsiand.  Gcludale  Forest  is  held 
ondcr  a  lease  from  th«  Crown,  by  the  Eurl  of  Carlisle. 

CuMmw  is  a  small  village,  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  fells 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  prodigious  cuiriL, 
called  CarduHiicth ;  and  another  about  300  yards  from  the 
church  ;  near  which  there  are  likewise  some  considerable  ruint, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  DmmaUoght,  formerly  the  property  of 
William  Lord  Dacrc,  of  the  North,  who  obtained  a  licence  from 
Edward  the  First  to  fortify  and  convert  his  mansion  into  a 
castle.  The  ruins  are  so  confused ,  that  the  form  of  tlic  struc- 
ture cannot  be  determined.  In  the  common  fields,  west  of 
Cumrew,  a  human  skeleton  was  discovered  a  few  years  sinc«, 
inclosed  in  a  kind  of  coffin  of  rough  stones ;  and  the  sepulchrt 
itself  was  covered  with  a  heap  of  stones.  A  stone  inclosure,  or 
cairn,  was  also  opened  on  the  estate  of  John  Gill,  Esq.  aud  an 
urn  of  pottery  ware,  curiously  carved  on  the  outside,  found 
within,  contjiining  some  black  mould  :  the  urn  was  inclosed  witis 
brond  fla^-stones,  and  secured  by  ono  placed  over  the  top. 

The  manor  of  CitOGLiN  derived  its  appellation  from  tbo 
neighbouring  river,  whose  name,  compounded  from  the  British 
words  Carfg,  a  Rock,  and  Lj/n,  Water;  and  corruptty  termed 
Cro^bu,  This  manor  was  granted  to  an  adherent  of  Richard  tiia 
First's,  named  Hastings^  for  his  services  at  the  >^iegtt  of  Jerusa^ 
km  during  the  Crusade;  and  some  authors  have  affirmed,  thai 
the  deed  of  conveyance  was  signed  beneath  the  walls  of  that  ci- 
ty.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  it  came  into  (be  posses* 
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fioB  of  the  WkariOHS,  one  of  whom  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Hastiogs  famity,  and  assumed  their  arms  ;  Sable,  a  Manche  Ar- 
gent :  from  him  it  descended  to  the  late  Duice  of  Wharton,  by 
whose  trustees  it  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  de* 
icendant,  the  present  Earl  of  Egrcmont,  is  now  proprietor. 

The  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  John  Locke,  was  a  native  of 
this  part  of  the  county,  being  born  in  the  parish  of  Ainstable,  of 
which  his  father  was  curate.  He  was  taught  the  rudiments  of 
education  at  Croglin,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  grammar* 
fchool  at  Bishop^Aukland,  and  quickly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  rapid  advances  in  the  classes  of  that  ancient  seminary.  I^Ic 
afterwards  went  to  London,  with  intent  to  engage  in  the  profes- 
sion of  artns ;  but  soon  relinquished  his  design,  and  attached  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine.  His  success  became  equal  to  his 
application,  and  he  rapidly  advanced  both  in  business  and  in 
knowledge.  Aboat  the  year  1765,  he  drew  up  the  plan  for  the 
institution  of  the  Westminster  Lying-In-Hospital,  and  purchased 
the  piece  of  ground  whereon  that  structure  is  raised  on  a  build- 
ing lease,  which  he  afterwards  assigned,  without  compensation,  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Hospital.  He  died  on  the  eighth  of  Au- 
gust, 1792,  of  an  indisposition  in  the  breast,  which  appears  to 
have  been  caused  by  too  intense  application  to  study.  Among 
his  few  singuUirities,  an  extraordinary,  and  even  troublesome, 
solicitode  about  fresh  air  has  been  mentioned.  All  his  windows 
were  made  to  admit  it,  both  at  top  and  bottom  ;  **  and  neither 
in  his  professional  visits,  nor  those  of  friendship,  could  he  be  in- 
duced to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  fresh  air  was  not  instant- 
ly and  copiously  admitted." 

Aruathwaite  Castle,  the  property  and  principal  residence 
of  William  Henry  Milbourne,  Esq.  is  situated  in  a  very  deep  vale 
close  to  the  niai^n  of  the  river  Eden.  This  mansion  seems  ra- 
ther to  have  been  intended  for  seclusion  than  security,  as  its  si- 
tuation must  always  have  precluded  it  from  any  protracted  de- 
fence. The  front  is  modern,  and  of  hewn  stone :  an  additional 
building  for  offices  has  been  erected.  The  contiguous  scenery  is 
highly  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  prospects  are  extremely  ro- 
mantic 
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manric  and  picturesque.  The  river  here  spreads  itself  into  a 
broad  and  tranquil  oxjmnsc,  like  a  lake,  hemmed  in  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  by  Baron-irood,  "  a  magni/icenj  hill,  of  the  most 
lolcmn  shade ;  and  broken  in  upon  to  the  right  by  a  projecting 
crag,  bold  and  grotesque,  called  Cat  Glent,  the  rendezvous  of 
many  wild  inhabitants  uf  the  feline  tribe.  Other  grand  masses 
of  rock,  groaning  beneath  tlic  weight  of  heavy  woods,  present 
themselves  in  front,  while  behind  is  the  mill,  and  some  little  se- 
questered tenements.  Beyond  this  peaceful  feature  another 
reach  of  the  Eden  displays  a  very  different  character:  here, 
rushing  down  a  cataract,  it  pours  in  sonorous  violence  over 
a  bod  of  opposinu;  rock,  whose  immoveable  crags  whirl  the 
stream  into  eddies  as  it  passes  them  in  its  fury."  The  prospect 
on  this  side  termiiuitcs  with  a  little  stone  bridge,  which  harmo- 
nizes and  forms  an  interesting  accompaniment  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  landscape. 

The  antiquity  of  A rmathwaite  Castle  has  not  been  ascertain- 
ed. The  first  family  that  appears  to  have  resided  here  is  the 
SkeffonSf  who  seem  to  have  held  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth;  and  one  of  them,  the  eminent  John  Skelton,  was  poet- 
laureat  to  that  monarch.  They  continued  possessors  till  the 
year  171*2,  when  Richard  Skelton  sold  the  estate  to  William 
Sanderson,  Esq.  from  whom  it  either  descended,  or  was  convey- 
ed by  testimentary  de*-ises,  to  the  present  owner.  On  this 
estate,  at  Nun's-close,  a  Benedictine  Nunnery  is  affirmed,  by  se- 
veral authors,  to  have  been  c->tablished  by  William  Rufus  ;  but 
this  appears  erroneous  ;  the  religious  house  founded  by  that  mo- 
narch was  at  Nunnery f  and  NunVdosc  was  only  part  of  the  en- 
dowment. 

Near  the  remarkable  lake  named  Tarn  Wadling,  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  Armathwaite,  arc  the  remains  of  a  very 
strong  fortress,  called,  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  Castk- 
Jlewuu  Leland  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  author  that  has 
mentioned  it,  and  this  he  docs  by  the  name  of  Castcl-Lnvhi,  but 
ad<ls  n<ithing  relating  to  its  history  or  owners.  Tradition  affirms 
that  it  was  a  fortress  belonging  to  King  Ewainc,  who  was  sove- 
reign of  Cumberland  in  the  time  of  Athclstan,  and  reported  to 
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have  been  ioterred  in  the  Giant's  Grave  at  Penrith.  However 
this  may  be,  its  origin  seems  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages ;  yet  its 
ruins  are  considerable;  and  the  legend  of  a  poet  who  wrote 
about  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  had  sufliciiMit  genius  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Dr.  Picrcy's  admirable  collection  of  Ancient  Bal- 
lads, makes  it  of  eminence  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur. 

A  boone,  a  boone,  O  Kingc  Arthure, 

I  beg  a  boone  of  thee  ; 
Avenge  me  of  a  carlish  knighte, 

Who  hath  ihcDt  my  love  and  me. 
In  Tearue  Wddlinge  his  castle  stands,  ' 

All  on  a  hill  so  hyc ; 
And  proudlye  rise  the  baltlcraents, 

And  gaye  the  sirecmers  flye. 

Noc  gentle  knighte,  nor  ladye  faire, 

May  pass  that  castle  wall ; 
But  from  that  foul,  discurtcous  knigfite, 

Mishappe  will  tliem  bcfalle. 

This  fortress,  as  tl^  poet  has  truly  described  it,  is  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  eminence,  noith.cast  of  the  lake,  anil  has 
consisted  of  various  apartments,  strengthened  with  out-works. 
end  long-extended  trenches.  The  ruins  cover  a  considerable 
tract  of  ground ;  the  foundations  are  in  some  places  eight  feet 
in  thickness,  and  faced  with  rough  stones  of  ashler  work.  The 
extent  of  the  principal  building  is  upwards  of  230  feet  by  nearly 
150:  a  smaller  structure  at  one  corner  appears  to  have  been 
fifty  feet  square  :  the  outer  fence  is  of  stone,  and  seems  to  have 
been  circular :  beneath  it  are  a  ditch  and  breast-work,  which 
tre  carried  down  the  acclivity  of  the  hill  for  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards.  The  whole  situation  is  very  commanding :  towards 
the  south  it  overlooks  a  spacious  tract  of  country,  having  Pen- 
rith Beacon  in  front,  and  terminated  eastward  by  the  heights  oC 
Cross-fell,  Dufton,  and  Stainmore :  south-west  the  view  includes 
the  whole  district  from  UUswatcr  to  Greystock,  and  is  only 
bounded  by  the  Mell-fells,  the  towering  Hulvellyn,  and  other 
mountains :  the  western  prospect  comprehends  the  more  culti- 
vated 
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y«*ar  Araxazi'vaiaK  irsoBe  is  a  aaiii.  favc  mk 
U%  S-'Ma  A.fnarsaciu  £5«.  or  Peunm;  wbexe  a 
lia%  ^iK':  5. reel  i^ooc  :3e  sumniiC  ot  die  ditb  oiredianging  the 
ri'i^er.  Tie  T-je-vs  fr:ia  iieace  are  vo;  pLnsini^y  cbe  brovn  axxl 
k^a:i7  mcorr^. i*  nx  cae  oMck-fpHud  afijnuag  ma  agreeable 
c/wr%.%c  zo  ia<  i<:rbsr  aais  at  cfae  inri  i  ■miIjiim  seeocnr.  To  the 
Vj>»t,\  tt-.e  p  ;o^c«ci  ccmpcciaeaas  a  king  tfiCBch  at  the  Eden,  to  a 
y^r.t  -M.-sATA  X  wear,  cr  d*ai.  Eomcd  to  cnfaaT  the  saimou,  in* 
tf^r.i^Zi.  ;c%  courae.  a.nd  causes  it  to  descend  ueaili  the  depth  of 
t^''.r,T.y  f^c  in  ^nken  screains.  The  weu-  is  chiefly  formed  bj 
Aa£4*r&i  rociu  ^  cul,  to  recier  the  salmoa  tt^ury  more  comphetei 
a  frune  of  c:.T.i>er  has  been  extended  acros  the  channei,  over 
wbici-j  the  whole  stream  nuhes  in  adstiacted  manlier*  and  then 
h'irri^  aloriT  its  rocky  bed  in  troubled  Tolnmesw  On  the  east 
the  prospect  m  abruptly  ciowd  by  Intty  banging  woodf^ 

N(:jr!VEaT,  the  beaoiifiil  and  romantic  scat  of  Richaid  BaM- 
htif,  ?At\.  wsu  fo  named  from  the  rei^ioos  house  for 
Yinm,  established  on  this  spot  by  William  Rnfos,  **  who  ti 
bIH,  lik^  other  prr>lli«ates,  amidst  his  impiety,  and  was  willing 
«m/ii((b  to  secure  a  chance  of  heaven,  provided  it  conld  be  oh* 
lainH  by  any  other  means  than  virtuous  practice."  At  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Dissolution,  its  only  inmates  were  a  prioress  and  thnt 
nuns,  whose  entire  revenues  were  not  more  than  eighteen  gnincas, 
lhoii{(h  their  possessions  included  nearly  300  acres  of  land,  and 
various  tenements.  The  cause  of  this  inadequate  income  must 
be  aAcribvfi  to  the  prevalence  of  the  border  contentions,  and  tha 
frrqiirnt  hostilities  between  the  two  kingdoms.  In  the  reign  of 
Rdward  the  Sixth  it  was  granted  to  WilUam  Graham,  a  branck 
of  thi'  (iniham^  of  Netherby,  from  one  of  whose  descendants  it 
WM*  ptirc-hiiAcd  in  the  year  I69O,  for  the  sum  of  14361.  by  Sir 
John  liowther,  Hnrt.  who  in  1696  exchanged  it  for  the  manor 
and  custlo  of  Drumburgh,  with  John  Aglionby,  Esq.  many  yean 
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Recorder  of  Carlisle.  His  successor,  Henry  AgVionby,  Esq. 
erected  the  present  maiHion  ou  the  site  of  the  nunnery :  it  is  « 
plain,  neat  structure,  fronted  with  red  stone.  Various  alterar 
tioDS  were  also  made  in  the  grounds;  but  the  chirf  improve- 
ments were  effected  by  the  late  Christopher  Aglionby,  the  last 
kcir  male,  and  his  sister  Elisabeth,  the  present  Mi-s.  Bambcr,  who 
mccseded  to  this  estate  as  coheiress,  in  the  year  1785. 

The  situation  of  the  bouse  is  rather  confined ;  but  the  grounds 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and  are  laid  out  with  great  taste  and 
jadgcaeat.  **  The  walks  commence  with  a  turf-path  of  some 
lengthy  carried  along  the  margin  of  the  Eden,  whose  waters,  con- 
cealed by  trees,  are  only  heard  in  their  furious  passage  through 
tbdr  rugged  channel,  and  terminating  at  a  point  which  opens 
apoB  a  grand  face  of  rock,  scarred  with  natural  caverns,  the  lar- 
gnt  of  which  is  called  Samson's  Cave."  Ituturning  from  hence, 
the  walks  ascend  to  a  higher  level,  and  soon  introduce  the  visi- 
tant to  the  confluence  of  the  Eden  and  the  Croglin.  Proce«:ding 
onward,  the  walk  extends  to  the  di*cp,  rocky  ravine  through 
whose  gloom  the  latter  river  pours  its  waters.  *^  The  banks  at 
inoB  rite  into  lofty  precipices,  beetling  over  the  road,  but  finely 
down  with  shrubs  and  plants :  the  torrent  in  the  mean 
follows  a  rapid  descent,  and  keeps  up  an  uninterrupted 
nar.  Farther  on,  the  mural  rock  rises  on  each  side,  the  glen 
becomes  narrower  and  more  gloomy,  'and  the  sound  of  many 
waters  increasing  upon  the  car,  intimates  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
cataract :  nor  is  the  expectation  disappointed,  for  two  successive 
fidls  immediately  appear.  Of  these  the  second  is  wonderfully 
impressive ;  the  deep  cauldron  which  receives  the  troubled  water, 
after  its  desperate  leap,  being  nearly  involved  in  midnight  dark- 
aess  by  the  mass  of  wood  that  overhangs  its  abyss.  Approach- 
bg  now  more  closely  to  each  other,  the  rocks  excite  the  strug- 
g|ii^  stream  to  tenfold  fury,  who  with  difficulty  pushes  his  wa- 
ters through  a  horrible  fissure,  and  forms  a  cascade"  of  nearly 
the  depth  of  twelve  yards,  being  precipitated  in  an  unbroken 
sheet  into  a  circular  bason,  about  eighteen  feet  deep,  in  the  rock 
Wlow.  "  The  over-arching  cliffy  and  solemn  shades  reverberate 
S  the 
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l«  roar  in  n,  manner  truly  tremendous.  In  these  beautiful  r^ 
rcsjics  little  has  been  done  to  asim  Nature,  and  that  little  per- 
formed with  great  skill :  an  increasing  interest  is  kepi  up  by  the 
scenes  which  succeed  ench  other,  gradually  rising  in  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  from  the  quiet  of  Pons«i n's  pastoral  pictures, 
where  Nature  shews  herself  m  silence  and  repo«e,  to  the  dashing 
and  glooray  landscapes  of  Salvator,  where  she  dwells  in  awful 
magnificence  amidst  rocks  and  caturacts,  an>idst  images  of  dc* 
struction  and  scenes  of  unconlroulable  (\iry."* 

On  a  ri<!.ing  ground,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  mansion,  in  s 
lield  called  Cross  Close,  is  an  upright  pillar,  having  a  large  oval 
stone  on  one  side,  inscribed  with  the  w*  m 

and  Roman  characters.     The  letters   1  nn 

which  is  cut  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and  beneath,  the  date  10S8 ; 
but  the  ijhnpe  of  the*e  numerals  is  modern  ;  they  are  said  to 
have  been  inserted  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century*,  by  a 
person  who  wished  to  record  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
nunnery.  A  wood-cut  of  this  monument  was  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  year  1755,  which  was  soon  after 
followed  by  an  ingenious  (}i!!.«iertaiion  from  the  pen  of  the  learned 
Mr  Pegge,  wherein  he  expressed  his  opinion,  that  **  Nunnery 
had  the  privilei^e  of  a  sancumry,  and  that  this  cross  or  jr"  -  '-•-t^\. 
ed  the  boun<lary  of  the  privileged  hind  towards  that  (•  ^e 

compass  in  which  it  stands.** 

KIRK-OSW.VLD 


Is  an  ancient  town,  situated  in  the  pleasant  and  fertile  vgHt  S\ 
Bden,  which  extending  southward  from  Nunnery,  **  opens  into  a 
broad  expanse,  bearing  on  its  bosom  rural  dwellings  and  distant 
tillages."  The  bouses  (wrc  irregularly  scattered  on  the  declivity 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  which  descends  lowards  the  margin  of  the 
river,  who-ic  stream  gives  animation  to  so  many  beautiful  scenes 
in  this  part  of  the  county.    The  name  of  the  town  is  derived 
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celebrated  king  and  martyr  of  North umber- 
laod,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  and  who,  in  the  Romish 
calendar,  is  enumerated  in  the  ii^t  uf  saints.  The  population, 
for  nearly  s  century  preceding  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
$eems  to  have  varied  very  little,  but  has  since  appeared  to  in- 
crease. The  inhabitants  arc  now  about  6'00:  their  chief  em- 
ployment arise?  from  the  operations  of  husbandry. 

On  an  elevated  spot,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  from  the 
town,  are  the  ruins  of  a  caslle,  described  by  Sand  ford  as  "  the 
6ur^t  fabric  that  ever  eye  looked  upon :"  its  grandeur  is,  how- 
ever, Bed ;  and  a  small  tower,  ond  some  dreary  vaults,  are  the 
only  remains  it  exhibits  of  former  magnidcence.  It  appears  to 
have  occupied  an  extensive  area,  of  a  square  form,  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  foss,  and  skirted  on  the  other  by  the  brook 
which  supplied  it  with  water.  Its  urigituil  founder  is  said  to 
have  been  Radulph  Engaine,  Lord  of  Kirkoiswald,  Burgh,  and 
•ome  other  places  ;  but  this,  mo5t  probably^  alludt:s  only  to  the 
building  of  the  manor-house;  as  we  are  informed  by  Pennant, 
that  Hugh  de  Morville,  who  obtained  thes>e  possessions  by  mar« 
riage,  procured  a  licence,  in  the  second  of  King  John,  *'  to  in- 
close his  woods  at  Kirk-os'j^a^dt  to  fortify  his  raanor-house,  end 
to  have  there  an  amiual  fair  and  weekly  market/' 

Hugb  de  Morville  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Archbishop 
Brckct ;  aiid  the  weapon  with  which  that  ambitious  prelate  wa^i 
•lain  at  the  altar  was  long  deposited  in  this  fortress.  The  le* 
gends  of  supeRtition  teem  with  ihe  peculiar  judgments  which  be- 
fcl  his  assassins  j  yet  no  sudden  deaths  awaited  them  ;  nor  were 
ihtiy  marked,  as  the  monks  have  feigned,  with  tails  issuing  from» 
id.  •*  William  de  Tracy,"  says  Pennant,  "  lived  almost  to 
rdgn  of  King  John,  and  Hugh  de  Morville  till  about  the 

tb  of  that  monarch  ;.  nor  did  his  remorse  seem  to  have  been 
nty  deep,  if  it  is  true  that  he  preserved  the  sword  with  which  be 
did  the  murder."  From  the  Moniiics  the  castle  passed  to  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Muiton  family,  whose  widow  married 
John  de  Castro;  from  him  it  was  conveyed  by  marriage  to  Tho- 
ftts  Lord  Dacre,  whose  lineal  descendants,  the  daughters  and 
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co-heire!ts^9  of  iht  Earl  of  Sussex,  sold  the  estate  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Musmave,  Bart»  ancestor  of  the  present  owner,  Sir  John 
ChaHin  Mu^grave. 

The  church  is  an  iircgular  building,  and  has  apparently  been 
Ctilurgcd  at  different  periods;  prMbfibly  at  the  cxpence  of  tho 
Dae  res,  \*hose  arms  appear  in  it  in  several  places,  h  c<jn  tains 
an  elegant  inonument  lo  the  memory  of  Sir  Tiraoiby  Feather- 
jktoiiebaiigh,  Bii  active  supporter  ot  Charles  the  First,  both  by 
personal  ^ervice5  and  liberal  contributions.  His  zeal  in  th« 
cause  of  monarchy  terminated  fatally  ;  bis  two  sons  were  slain 
in  the  balilc  of  Worcester,  and  ho  himself  was  beheaded  ;  whil« 
tho  depredations  committed  on  his  property  by  the  soldiery  waa 
estimated  at  upwards  of  10,0001.  in  a  petition  written  by  his  lady, 
preserved  by  his  descendants,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Tinno- 
thy  Featherstonehnugh,  Esq.  who  has  a  small,  ycl  neat,  mansion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirk-oiwaltl,  and  inherits  some  portion 
of  the  manor.  A  copious  spring  of  excellent  water  issues  from 
beneath  the  west  end  of  the  church  ;  nor  is  this  uncommon,  se- 
veral instances  of  the  same  kind  being  observed  in  this  county. 
It  is  probable  that  spots  similarly  gifted  were  sought  for  by  tlic 
respective  founders,  from  ideas  ot  their  possessing  some  peculiar 
qualities  favorable  to  devotion.  A  short  time  previous  to  the 
Dissolution,  a  college  for  twelve  secular  priests  was  established 
here ;  but  it  afterwards  passed  into  lay  hands.  The  belfry 
stands  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  from  the  church.  In  the  town 
is  a  small  endowed  school,  and  a  dissenting  raeeting-housc. 

On  an  eminence,  about  llirec  miles  from  Kirk-oswald,  ijeai 
th<^  village  of  Little  Salkeld,  in  the  parish  of  Aldingham,'  is  the 
famous  Druidical  monument  called  Long  Mvg  and  ker  Daughters, 
This  is  an  cxtcmitve  circular  arrangement  of  unhewn  and  rude 
»tone««,  the  circumference  moasyring  nearly  350  yards.  The  en- 
tire circle  consists  of  Mxty-seven  stones,  of  very  unef|Uiil  heights 

and 
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uad  irregular  forms,  but  mostly  approaching  to  that  of  the 
parallctupipedon  :  some  are  extremely  massive,  being  (rum  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  in  girth,  and  almost  ten  feet  high  ;  while  others  are 
[cf  various  intcrraediate  sizes,  down  to  the  height  of  only  two  or 
three  feet,  and  of  proportionable  bulk.  The  stones  are  chieflj 
at  regular  distances,  excepting  at  the  sides  fronting  the  east» 
west,  and  north  points,  where,  between  two  stones  of  somewhat 

■  greater  magnitude  than  the  rest,  the  spaces  are  rather  larger,  ai 
if  intended  for  entrances  to  the  incloiied  area.  Opposite  the 
stones  forming  the  south-west  entrance  arc  two  others,  placed 

I  without  the  circle,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  square  recess,  or  por* 
tal;  and  at  about  seventeen  yards  further  is  the  stone  called 
Limg  Mtgt  the  height  of  which  is  eighteen  feet,  and  its  greatest 
girth  nearly  fourteen  :  it  is  of  a  square  form,  tapering  upwards : 
its  subbtance  is  a  red  grit,  or  frce-stone,  of  a  similar  ktad  to  that 
procured  in  a  quarry  at  Crawdundale,    a    few    miles   distant. 

iThe  substances  of  the  other  stones  are  different ;  some  arc  o£ 
flint,  others  of  blue  and  white  lyas,  and  many  of  granite  :  these 
must  have  been  brought  from  a  considerable  distaucc,  as  none  of 
the  same  quality  or  dimensions  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 

»ftdjacent  countr)' :    but  not  the  least  mark  of  a  cool  appears  on 
any  of  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  exiensive  Druidical  drcka*  in  the 
K    kingdom,  and  its  antiquity  is,  perhaps,  as  great;  it  exhibits  an 
^   rxample  of  immense  labor,  and  may  be  considered  as  having 
b««n,  in  remote  ages,  the  chief  centre  of  congregation  for  this 
part  of  the  island.     The  area  within  the  circle  is  now  cultivated, 
and  intersected  by  the  boundaries  of  two  inclosures :   it  com^ 
mands  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  especially  to   the  south, 
where  the  view  is  limited  only  by  the  distant  mountain*. 

Great  Salkeld,  or  Saikfid  Rfgis^  as  it  is  frequently  term- 
ed, from  having  been  part  of  the  possestious  ceded  W  the  King, 

K2  43i 

*  Many  similar  tnoautnenU  itUl  remain  in  a  mutilated  lUtc  in  different  parti 
o^£ngland,  Walcft,  Scotland,  and  Irebnd;  but  those  of  the  greatest  niag:nitudc 
)nd  complexity,  arc  U  A^'thury^  ju  Wiluhire,  and  Siantth  Drnu^  ia  $aaie#set- 
■hifc    S(otiehcQge  i»  evidently  of  a  difFcreot  character. 
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of  Scots,  is  situated  near  the  western  banks  of  tlie  river  TAcn, 
The  contigmoiis  scenery  is  beautiful.  At  the  spot  called  Farce 
mili,  at  some  dbiancc  from  the  bridge,  h  a  roni antic  cascade^ 
bounded  on  the  western  side  by  lofty  rocks,  and  fttliing  in  bro- 
ken streams  over  a  ruined  weur.  In  the  stream  is  a  singular  co«H 
lumn  of  masonry  work,  appearing  like  the  pier  of  some  ancient 
bridge.  Other  remains  were  visible  within  memory  ;  nnd  also 
ttie  ruins  of  a  church,  on  a  bank  about  one  mile  below  j  but 
these  have  since  been  washed  axvay  by  the  river. 

The  clrurch  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert :  the  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  lower  is  singular ;  it  seems  to  huve  been  intend- 
•d  for  a  place  of  defence,  and  served  probably  as  a  retreat  for 
the  more  wealthy  parishioners,  during  the  prevalence  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  English  and  Scottish  Crowns.  The  entrance  is 
from  the  church :  the  door  is  pUieJ  with  iron.  The  lower 
chamber  is  vaulted ;  and  several  funnels  are  cnrried  up  through 
the  walls,  as  if  to  emit  the  smoke  which  proceeded  from  fires 
made  on  the  floor.  Here,  on  a  large  table,  stands  an  ancient 
iron  helmet,  and  the  remains  of  coats  of  mail,  of  which  various 
superstitious  tales  are  related  by  the  trembling  villagers.  A 
small  frec-schooL  was  endowed  here  in  the  year  1515,  but  its  re- 
venues have  greatly  suffered  through  a  long-contested  law-suit. 

Towards  the  north  end  of  the  parish,  at  a  place  called  the 
Zh/ke,  are  vestiges  of  sm  encampment,  about  12  feel  high,  and 
1200  feet  in  length.  Near  it  i^  a  circular  pool  of  water,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  yards  in  diameter,  and  four  or  five  deep  : 
from  this  cavity  the  earth  for  the  vallum  is  thought  to  have  been 
obtained,  sts  the  ground  round  the  encampment  is  entirely  level. 
About  a  qu alter  of  a  mile  further  are  considerable  remains  of  a 
fortified  station,  inclosed  by  a  rampart  of  pebbles  and  rough 
itones,  now  oveigrown  with  bmsh-wood  and  oak  trees.  This 
has  the  name  o(  Aikton  Castk:  in  some. parts  are  small  square 
inclosures,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rampnrt.  At  a 
little  distance  is  a  tumulus  of  stones,  called  a  Rtme;  and  in,  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Lazonby  is  another  RaUe,  or  tumulus,  but 
not  30  lar^e  as  the  former. 
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Th€  road  from  Kirk-oswald  to  Alclston-moor  runs  for  many 
mile»  in  an  eaitcrly  direction,  over  a  wild,  barren,  and  moun- 
Caiooua  district.  The  nscent  up  tEic  black  and  lofty  eminence 
called  Harttide-fdU  is  particularly  difBcult  and  fatiguing,  from 
ihe  large  and  projecting  crags  wliidi  obstruct  the  passage  at  al- 
most every  step.  As  some  reward,  however,  for  the  exertions  of 
the  traveller,  the  retrospective  view  from  the  summit  is  of  va^J 
extent :  the  beautiful  and  extended  V^ale  of  Eden,  and  generally 
the  whole  country  to  the  Solway  Frith,  with  the  yet  mi)re  distant 
hilis  of  Scotland,  are  all  included  in  the  prospecl.  Descending 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fell,  tbe  road  declines  into  a  spacious, 
hut  dreary  and  barren,  valley,  where  scarcely  any  iLitig  but 
heftth,  and  a  few  scanty  patches  of  coarse  herbage,  can  be  seen: 
henoe  the  tract  continues  still  impeded  with  rough  stones  ;  and 
^^iwgh  the  only  pass  across  the  mountains,  from  the  \yestern 
parts  of  the  county  to  Aldston,  is  in  such  a  neglected  state,  that 
to  travel  on  it  becomes  not  only  unpleasant,  but  even  dangerous. 
The  scenery  is  as  cheerless  as  the  road  :  the  cloud-capi  Cross- 
fell,  and  the  murky  summits  of  iU  neighbouring  ridges,  stretch 
in  long  lines  on  the  right ;  a  gloomy  and  heavy-looking  range  of 
hill  appears  on  the  left ;  and  through  the  bosom  of  the  valley, 
in  front*  rolls  the  dark  current  of  the  Blackburn,  a  branch  of  the 
Tync,  which  derives  its  troubled  waters  from  the  surrounding 
moss-covered  and  heathy  ejnainences,     . 
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ALDSTON-MOOR, 

The  most  eastern  town  in  Cumberland»  consists  of  a  number 
of  small  houses,  chiefly  of  stone,  covered  with  slate,  irregularly 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  near  the  river  Tyne,  over 
irhich  there  is  an  ancient  and  narrow  stone  bridge,  of  one  arch. 
Tbe  surrounding  country  is  bleak  and  desolate  ;  the  seasons  are 
generally  inclement,  and  the  vegetable  produce  of  the  soil  very 
insufficient  for  the  supply  of  tbe  inhabitants^  whose  provii.ions. 
^re  therefore  obtained  from  the  souihern  parts  of  Northumber- 
land, and  across  the  moi^tains,  from  the  south-eastern  borders 
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of  this  county.  These  dtsadvanta^  are  coirifwnsatwl  by  tlie 
richness  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which,  in  this  tecludcd  <lis- 
trtct,  is  impregnated  with  lead  ore,  and  furnishes  employ  mem  la 
many  hundred  miner*:  the  mine;,  arc  numerous;  and  the  coun^ 
try,  for  several  miles  round,  is  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  pcr- 
sans  connected  with  the  business.  The  profit  derived  frora  the 
diflferenl  mines  is  computed  at  from  1 6,0001.  to  20»000l.  annually. 

This  manor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  betonf^  to 
the  P'ipojtt$:  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Filth  it  was  the  property 
of  John  de  ChUbrd;  and  in  the  next  reign,  of  Thomas  Whitlow, 
who  granted  it  to  William  Stapieton  and  his  wife.  Mary»  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress  of  the  blapleton*',  married  Sir  William  Hilton, 
of  Hilton ;  aqd  on  their  iisu«  the  estate  devolved  ;  though  it 
was  ftist  conveyed  to  a  son  ot  Sir  Richard  Mus^rave,  uf  Hartley 
Castle.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Henry  Hillont  Esq, 
disposed  of  it  to  Francis  Ratcliffe,  Baron  of  Dilston,  in  Nor- 
thumberland^  whrj^e  posterity  posses-ed  it  till  the  attainder  of 
James,  Earl  of  Derwentwatcr,  in  the  year  171 J,  when  it  wii« 
seized  by  the  Crown.  In  1735,  Aldston-mooTj  with  the  other 
confiscated  estates  of  thiii  nobleman,  was  vested  in  the  Govcr* 
nors  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  for  the  support  of  that  ma^mticent 
institution ;  and  the  mines  are  let  out  on  working  leases  for  its 
benefit.     The  preMnt  number  of  contracts  is  upwards  of  100. 

This  parish  is  very  extensive ;  the  houses  amount  to  nearly 
500,  and  the  inhabitants  to  belweei*  5000  atid  6000.  The  as- 
pect of  the  country  is  naked,  and  barren  of  uoud  ;  evcu  in  thu 
vicinity  of  farms  the  trees  arc  bu!  (hnily  streweJ,  and  the  fields 
and  meado\vs  arc  almost  universally  inclosed  by  low  stone  walls. 
The  cultivated  grounds  are  chiefly  apprnpriated  to  hay,  and  pa»- 
turitig  cows,  there  being  scarcely  a  dojien  acres  of  arable  land  in 
the  whole  parish.  On  Gildersdaie-fell  is  a  cavity  of  considemble 
Extent,  called  Tutman-koky  into  which  some  adventurous  per- 
sons have  pen*»t rated  almost  a  mile  in  length,  without  reachiiig 
its.  cxtrr raity.  The  same  fell  has  also  been  noticed  for  a  stag- 
nant piece  of  water,  or  pool,  the  top  of  which  is  covei^d  several 
inches  thick  with  a  kind  of  slitne,  that  produces  colors  like  yel- 
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tow  ochre  and  Spanish  brown,   and  is  frequently  used    by  thv 
country  people  instead  of  pairtt. 

Skihwitu  Abbbt,  the  regidcnce  of  John  Orfcur  Vntes,  E^^q. 
If  a  modern-built  mansion,  situated  a  few  miU^s  wc^it  of  Cru&s« 
fSitll,  tMrar  the  «ile  of  a  small  reijgtous  huuirey  uhtch  is  supjjo&ed 
tu  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.  The  grounds  ar« 
disposed  with  much  taste  ;  and  many  improvements  have  been 
made  od  the  adjacent  lands  by  Mr.  Yates,  vrhose  attctition  to 
agriculture,  and  the  planting  of  forest  trce^,  has  much  increasied 
the  beauty  and  productiveness  of  this  part  uf  the  cuunty.  Seve- 
ral broken  urns  were  fuund  in  a  bank  near  the  old  abbey,  when 
the  workmen  were  laying  out  the  gardens.  The  interior  of  the 
bouse  is  neat  and  convenient.  A  curious  genealogical  painting 
16  preserved  here+  which  traceu  the  descent  of  the  Waisvick  fa- 
mily, from  the  famous  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  time  of 
Athebtan,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Lhe  Third. 

£d£Nuall  U  a  »mall  village  on  the  western  side  of  the  river 
£dcn,  budt  of  red  freeslooe,  and  covered  with  thin  slabs  i^f  the 
Mine  color.    The  neighbouring  scenery  is  extremely  picturesque, 
particularly  along  the  banks  of  the   river,   which  is  decorated 
«itb  several  hanging  groves,    uid  pours  its   waters  through  a 
meandering  and  rocky  chanticL     In  the  church  are  various  nmr- 
ble  monuments  of  the  3Juxgrai€  family,  whose  ancestor  came 
f»ver  with  William  the  Cunqucror,  and  prubably   ubtajiied  his 
name  from  having  been  keeper  of  the  kawkt  under  that  Mo- 
narch.     In  the   reign  of  Henry  the  Sixtli,  Thomas  Musgrave 
married  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  WiUiam  dc  Staple* 
tont  Knight;  whose  progenitors  had  pos»es«cd  Edeiihall  from  the 
first  year  of  Edward  the  First.     By  this  marriage  the  Musgraves 
became  owners  of  the  estate ;  and  the  Manor-house  was  mado 
the  principal  seat  of  lhe  family  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  lalt 
ccniufy.  when  Sir  Philip  Musgrave  removed  to  Kenipt^n  Park, 
Middlesex.     Sir  John  ChardiJi  Musgrave,  the  present  proprie- 
tor, has  lately  repaired  the  mansion,  and  intends  mukmg  it  his 
occasional  residence.     An  old  drinking-glass,  enamelled  with  co- 
lors, called  the  LutA  of  EiUnhaUt  is  preserved  here  with    tJii? 
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greatest  care.  The  \Httn  L  H.  S.  on  the  top,  paint  out  the  sa-r 
scr«d  use  from  which  it  has  been  perverted  ;  but  tradition  af- 
firms  it  to  have  been  seized  I'rom  a  company  of  fairicij,  who 
were  sporting  near  a  spring  in  the  garden,  called  St.  Culhbert's 
Well;  and,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  recover  it,  tants/ied 
into  thin  air,  saving, 

If  that  glau  either  bmk  ot  fjll,, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  fidcnhall. 


Between  one  and  two  miles  south-west  of  Edenhall,  in  the 
rocks  impending  over  the  river  Eamontp  arc  the  singular  excava- 
tions called  Isis  Fartisj  or  the  Giant's  Caies,  The  access  to 
these  cavities  h  extremely  perilous  as  they  are  situated  near  the 
middle  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  and!  can  only  be  approached  by 
a  narrow  passage  skirled  with  shrubs,  which  viinds  along  tbo 
edges  of  the  difls.  One  of  the  caves  is  sufiiciently  capacious  to 
rontain  a  great  number  of  people,  and  was  formerly  defended  by 
iron  gates,  fastened  to  a  column  of  masonry,  which  stands  near 
the  middle  of  the  entrance  ;  within  which,  on  the  right,  is  a 
small  recess  cut  in  the  rock,  about  two  feet  above  the  floor,  ap- 
parently intended  for  the  couch  of  a  recluse :  the  roof  is  formed 
by  the  natural  rock,  which  hangs  in  huge,  mis-ishapen  masses 
over  the  interior  of  the  cavity.  The  other  excavation  is  only  a 
narrow  chamber,  hewn  tn  the  clifi,  as  a  seat,  or  shelter  from  the 
weather.  "  The  vulgar,"  says  Bishop  Gibson,  '*  tell  strange 
stones  of  one  /srr,  a  giant,  who  lived  liere  in  former  lime5>  and, 
like  Cacus  of  old,  seized  men  and  cattle,  and  drew  them  into  his 
den  to  devour  them,"  Other  writers  have  called  this  place  the 
Cave  of  Torquiii,,  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Ballad  of  Sir  Lance- 
lott  du  Lake,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  esteemed  coltecdon 
inade  by  Dr.  Pie^rcy. 

Carleton  ILiLLf  with  its  demesnes,  was  the  original  inheri- 
tance of  the  Carleton  family,  uho  settled  here  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  and  made  it  their  chief  place  of  residence  till  the  year 
1707,  when  issue  male  failing,  it  was  purchased  by  John  Pal  tin* 
son,  Esq.  whose  only  son  dying  unniarried,  the  estates  devolved 
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to  hts  ihrec  sisters;  aod,  on  a  partition,  Carlcton  Hall  wis  as- 
Aigned  to  the  eldest.  This  lady  became  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Simpson,  Esq.  and  had  two  children^  a  son  and  a  daughter :  the 
latter  married  the  late  Janies  Wallace,  Esq.  his  Maje*»iy's  Attor- 
ney-General ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  her  brother,  became  pos* 
•essed  of  the  estate.  The  house  is  a  plain,  modern  structure^ 
situated  upon  a  knoll,  in  a  luxuriant  and  beautiful  vale,  inclosed 
irith  wooded  hills,  and  intersected  by  the  rivers  Eamunt  and 
Lowther.  In  ibe  front  is  an  extensive  lawn,  bounded  by  gentle 
eminences,  which  increase  in  height  as  tlte  ground  extends  to 
the  ettsi  and  west,  and  have  their  acclivide's  clothed  with  hang- 
il^  woods.  Through  these,  walks  have  been  fiirmed  in  difcrent 
directioDi,  and  lead  to  a  succesi>ion  of  prospects  over  the  adja- 
cent country,  of  various  beauty  and  character.  Westward^  the 
Vale  of  Eamont,  opening  to  a  coustdcrablc  distance,  discovert 
the  meandering  course  of  the  river^  the  rich  woods  of  Lowther, 
ILod  the  elevated  and  rugged  barriers  that  surround  Ullswater. 
To  the  soutJi-east  and  east  are  the  venerable  ruins  of  Brougham 
Ca>Ue,  the  Park  of  Whinfield,  and  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
closed  by  the  majestic  range  of  mountains  which  terminate  in 
Cros«-fell :  northwards,  the  view  is  intercepted  by  a  plantation 
of  Jiged  trees,  and  a  wooded  eminence.  The  present  improved 
disposition  of  the  grounds  has  been  made  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Wallace,  who  still  continues  ti>  reside  here;  and  in  all  her 
alterations  has  conformed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  th^  natural 
rharacter  of  the  situation. 

PENRITH 

Is  situated  at  the  fool  of  an  eminence,  in  a  pleasant  vale, 
within  the  dii^trict  called  Inglcwood  Forest,  which  extends  from 
hence  to  Carlisle  ;  and,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Llaner- 
cost,  was  so  well  stocked  wilh  game,  that  Edward  the  Fiiiit  kil- 
led 200  bucks  in  its  woods  in  one  day.  It  was  disforested  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  is  now  a  wide,  dreary  moor,  bounded  by 
lofty  hills,  and  spotted  with  a  few  stone  farm-houses  and  cot- 
ttgies  by  the  road  side. 

Penrith 
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Penritt  is  a  place  of  comiderable  antiquity :  its  tiame  is  evi- 
dently British,  and,  as  it  implies  a  Red  Summit,  was  most  pro- 
bably derived  from  tlie  eminence  immediately  above  the  town, 
which  is  of  a  red  color,  and  very  conspicuotis  at  a  great  distance. 
Its  early  history  h  unknown  ;  but  since  the  Conquest,  it  h&s  ex- 
perienccd  a  variety  of  changes,  and  been  successively  in  the  pow- 
er both  of  the  English  and  Scoltish  soverei^nii.  On  the  Norman 
advent  it  aptjears  to  have  been  held  by  the  Scots,  who  were  dri- 
ven out  by  the  Conqueror,  and  did  not  regain  po^$ession  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Thirds  when  the  a«signment  was  made  under 
the  celebrated  treaty  concluded  at  York.*  Margaret,  Henry'* 
daugiiier,  in  the  year  J  251,  married  Alexander  the  Third,  of 
Scotland,  who  received  confirmation  of  Fenrith  and  some  other 
lands  :  these  posse»«iions  were  henceforth  called  the  Queen* 
Aoiiiit,  or  demesnes,  and  remained  attached  to  the  Scoilish 
Crown  till  the  defection  of  Baliol»  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  who  !>cized,  and  granted  them  to  Anthony  Bockt  Bishop  of 
Durham,  in  reward  lor  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

TIicj  action*  of  this  Prelate  were  so  contrary  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  religion,  that  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  FigAfi/tg 
Bkhop.  His  haughtiness  kept  pace  with  his  success,  till,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Camden,  he  became  "  so  insolent  through  ex- 
cessive wealth,"  that  he  was  deprived  of  Penrith  by  Parliament 
tary  interposition,  having  been  previously  summoned  to  support 
his  claim  at  Cariislcj  in  the  year  130?.  Richard  the  Second 
gave  Penrith  to  John,  Duke  of  Bret^ne,  and  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond ;  but  shortly  afterwards  re-granted  it,  with  other  places, 
to  Ilalph  de  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  svhose  heir,  Richard 
Neville,  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  slain  at  Barnet  in  the 
eleventh  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  His  possessions  are,  by  some 
authors,  supposed  to  have  reverted  to  the  Crown ;  but  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, with  nnjre  probability,  imagines,  that  the  seigniory  of  Pen- 
rith constituted  part  of  the  great  estate  which  Richard  the  Third, 
when  Duke  of  Clouceslori  became  possessed  of  by  his  marriage 
with  Anne,  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  djtughler.     Penrith  continued 
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V  royal  demesne  till  William  the  Third  granletl  it,  with  its 
ftppurtennncc?,  to  Bentinck^  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  grandson 
4old  all  his  Cumberland  possessions  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
in  the  }*ear  1783. 

Tliis  town  has  greatly  sulTcred  by  the  incursions  of  the  Scots ; 
ft  body  of  whom,  amounting  almost  to  30,000,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  William  Douglas,  entered  Cumberland  in  the  nin«- 
teeuCh  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  the 
mo*t  merciless  severity.  Petnilh,  with  several  villages,  were 
pillaged  and  burnt ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  into 
Scotland,  and  madeslavi'<;  and  many  others  treated  with  the 
greatest  barbarity.  In  ihe  thirtieth  of  the  same  reij^n,  the  town's 
people,  in  a  petition  to  the  Crown,  staled,  that  their  **  land  and 
tenements,  vrbich  they  held  under  a  heavy  rent,  nvere  wasted  by 
the  Scots,  and  their  corn  often  destroyed  by  the  beasts  of  the  fo- 
rest." This  statement  occasioned  the  King  to  grant  them  some 
valuable  privileges,  which  were  confirmed  to  the  town  by  Ri- 
chard the  Second,  soon  after  it  had  again  been  plundered  by  a 
division  of  the  Scotch  army.  The  booty  obtained  by  the  Scots 
was  of  immense  value,  as  Penrith  had  been  surprised  at  the  lime 
tyf  a  fair:  but  the  expedition  proved  very  fatal  tit  Scotland ;  for 
the  plague,  which  then  raged  here,  was  contracted  by  the  tniops, 
and  carried  into  that  country,  where  it  swept  away  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  years  1597  and  15.98,  a  second 
▼isilarion  of  ihis  dreadful  disorder  occurred  at  Penrith,  by  which 
the  parish  was  nearly  depopulated ;  not  fewer  than  ^200  per- 
sons falling  victims  to  its  mvagcn  in  little  more  than  fifteen 
months.  The  fear  of  infection  prevented  the  continuance  of 
the  regular  markets  ;  and  places  without  the  town  (now  caHed 
Mfot-craaSf  Cross-green^  &c.)  were  appointed  for  purchasing  the 
piovisions  brought  by  the  country  people. 

Penrith  is  a  very  irregular  town,  but  many  of  the  houses  are 
well-built  and  convenient  :  the  buildings  are  of  red  stone,  and 
in  general  covered  with  blue  slate.  The  popiikition  is  computed 
at  about  4000.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture, aod  weaving  ckecks  and  fancy  waistcoats.    Itie  stations 
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for  marketable  commodities  are  siogulariy  disposed;  the  wheat* 
market  is  in  one  part  of  the  town,  rye  and  potatoes  are  sold  in 
another,  and  barley  in  a  third:*  caltle,  hordes,  and  hugs,  have 
also  their  distinct  places  of  sale.  The  principal  market-place 
was  disfigured  by  aji  ancient  town-house  of  wckhI,  which  appear- 
ed to  have  beeji  erected  by  one  ot"  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  as  their 
device^  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  was  carved  in  ditl'erent  parts  : 
but  this  building  was  consumed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago,  while 
occupied  by  a  company  of  players. 

The  church  is  a  neat,  but  plaio,  structure ;,  the  body  was  re* 
built  of  red  stone,  in  the  year  1722,  at  an  expence  of  2'253L 
l6s.  lOd,  and  connected  with  the  ancient  tower.  The  interior 
IS  particukrty  neat  and  convenient ;.  the  side  aisleii  are  covered 
by  galleries,  which  meet  at  the  west  end^  and  arc  supported  by 
rows  of  Ionic  columns,  each  column  formed  of  a  single^  stone 
ten  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  about  four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference :  these  are  of  a  red  color,  finely  veined  ;  and,  being 
well  polished,  have  the  appearance  of  mahogany.  The  akar  is 
inclosed  in  a  semicircular  recess,  well  ilhimuiated,  and  embel- 
lished wiih  appropriate  paintings  by  Mr.  Reid.  The  centre  aisla 
is  ornamented  wilh  two  large  gilt  chandeliers,  purchased  at  the 
expence  of  llic  first  Duke  of  Portland,  to  reward  the  spirited  ex- 
ertions of  his  tenants,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Honour  of  Fenrithy 
during  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1745.  The  pews  arc  of  English 
cuk ;  tlic  xvindows  arc  spacious.f  I'l  the  old  church  were  seve- 
ral inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Huitons ;  and  also  one  tp 
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*  The  tneaxurcs  tued  in  the  nnuketi  are  dilFereat :  the  buthel  by  which  ba»a 
ley  and  oats  arc  sold^  contain}  eighty-diree  quartt ;  that  by  which  wheat,  rye, 
p«u,  frntt,  and  potatoea,  are  dispo&ed  of,  only  tixty-four,  TIk  latter  is  called 
the  Femrith  buibcl :  three  oF  these,  or  t9»  quarts,  ii  s  h«d. 

+  In  a  terlc*  of  prints  published  to  illuiiratc  Granger's  Biographical  His- 
fery,  arc  portraits  of  Richard  Pkntagtnef^  Dtikc  of  York,  and  Ck<l}  KwUt^  his 
Diiclieu,  (ihc  parenii  of  Edward  the  Fouith,  aud  Richard  the  Third,)  said  to 
kavc  been  copied  from  the  iouth  window  of  thi*  chtirch,  from  paintinp  on 
^^,  iuppo&ed  to  be  the  oaly  origiuaii  of  the  above  pcraooagcs  extant. 
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the  celebrated  border  hero,  Richard  Coldall,  better  known  by  his 
acquired  name,  DUh  u  the  dm  ;  some  of  bis  acbieveraents  being 
recorded  in  the  popular  ballad  under  that  title. 

In  llie  church-yard  is  that  singular  monument  of  antiquity 
called  the  Giant's  Grave,  the  origin  of  which  has  frequently  ex- 
ercised the  sa^^acity  of  the  most  eminent  antiquaries.     It  consists 
of  two  stone  pillars,  standing  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  grave, 
about  fifteen  feet  asunder,  eleven  feet  six  inches  high,  and  nearly 
five  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  where  they  are  mor- 
tized into  round  stones  embedded  in  the  earth.     The  space  be- 
tween them  is  two  feet  in  breadth,  aud  is  inclosed  by  four  thin  se- 
micircular stones,  two  on  each  side,  of  unequal  lengths,  but  little 
more  than  twenty  inches  in  height.     Three  of  these  stones  have 
an  ornament  of  foliage,  rtiddy  sculptured,  remaining  round  their 
upper  edges;  the  fourth  is  plain,  of  a  ditferent  kind,  and  seems 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  room  of  one  decayed.     The  pillars 
taper  upwards  ;  their  lower  parts  arc  rounded  to  the  height  of 
about  seven  feet,  where  they  assume  a  square  form,  and  appear 
to  have  terminated  iti  a  point ;  but  the  tops  are  broken.    On  the 
square  parts  arc  some  traces  of  an  ornamental  fret-work ;  and 
the  interior  side  of  one  pillar  has  a  rude  delineation  of  some  ani» 
mal,  like  a  wolf,  or  dog.     Near  the  summit  of  each  pillar  arc 
tiges  of  a  raised  cross,  now  almost  obliterated. 
Bishop  Lyttleton,  in  his  remarks  on  this  monument,  published 
in  the  Archsologin,  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  the  se- 
pulchre of  some  British  Prince,  inteired  licre  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity ;    and   tradition,   which    not  unfre- 
qnently  furnishes  a  clue  to  detect  truth,  ascribes  it  to  the  British 
king  £itvi/M,  or  Oivaht  CaimnitSy  a  warrior  of  gigantic  size,  who 
reigned  in  this  county  in  the  time  of  Athelstan»     Recurring  to 
the  early  Welsh  writers,  we  find  that  the  latter  part  of  this  tra- 
ditionary tale  is  false  :    Ewain  was  not  sovereign  in  Cumberland 
during  the  lime  of  Athelstan,  but  in  that  of  Ida,  whom  the  Bri- 
tons assert  he  slew  in  battle.     That  this  Ewain  was  the  chieftain 
actually  buried  at  Penrith,  appears  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable, from  the  k'crscs  of  the  Graves  of  the  BriiUk  IVarriorSj 
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written  about  t)\m  close  of  the  sixth  century,  wliich  Dotic«  his 
tepuiiclirc  in  these  words  : 


fiez  Ewain  ab  Urien  yn  mhcdryil  bid 
Daa  wcryd  Ibn  Morv^acl. 


That  15,  **  The  grave  oi  Ewain ^  son  of  Urieii,  is  in  the  space  i»- 
closed  by  four-cunrd  ridgg^t  beneath  the  soil  of  the  church  of 
MorvacL"  This  is  the  mort^  reiMtirkable,  because  it  is  almost 
tbe  only  sentence  in  the  Fencs  of  the  Grates  ihat  nolices  any 
particular  as  to  boundaries  round  ihe  place  of  interment  of  either 
of  the  warriors,* 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  above  monument,  with  which, 
however,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  connection,  is  a  single 
stone,  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  called  the  Giqni'i  Thumb* 
The  lower  part  is  about  fourteen  inches  broad,  but  upwards,  it 
contracts  to  ten  inches  r  the  head  appears  to  have  been  circular^ 
and  is  somewhat  damaged;  it  expands  to  the  diameter  of  about 
eighteen  inches.  This  seems  to  be  an  ancient  cross^  whose  base 
is  sunk  into  th«  earth.  Similar  remains  are  observable  in  va* 
rious  church-yards,  in  villages,  and  on  tbe  tops  of  many  of  the 
hills  in  this  county. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  previous  to  the  year  l-tOO,  were 
frequently  in  considerable  distress  for  fresh  water;  but  between 
that  period  and  1420,  their  wants  in  this  respect  were  relieved 
by  the  generosity  of  Strickland,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  purcha- 
led  of  the  owners  of  ccrtflin  mills'  ns  much  of  tlic  water  of  the 
river  Peteril  as  would  flow    through  the   ei/e  nf  a    mi f I- stone. 

"  This," 


n 
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•  Tb«  principal  ground  nn  whicli  thia  itatcmpnt  can  be  contested^  it  iHe  dif- 
ficulty of  identifying  the  church  of  Morvael  with  that  of  Tairilh  j  but  ai  we 
know  Morimel  wat  a  Brittjh  Saint,  it  teems  probible  that  PenriiJi  church,  when 
originally  built,  waA  dedicated  to  St.  Marvacl  ;  though^  on  ihe  advancement  of 
Chnstianiiy,  it  found  a  new  patron  in  St  Andiew,  The  hypothcsit  in  the 
Ccxt  derive!  additional  aupport  from  an  elegy  on  Ewain,  m  the  Welsh  Ian* 
guagCf  which  mentions  him  a>  the  Chief  of  the  ipkftdid  Ucwxns  ;  word*  that  cap 
nnly  be  ceferied  to  Castlc-Llewln,  described  in  page  140  of  thi*  Volume,  and 
con^tatitly  aiicrted  by  tradition  to  have  been  possejied  by  King  £a.ari«. 
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^  Htb,*^  obiicrves  Mr.  Clurkc,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Lakes,  *'  he 
conveyed  to  Penrith  at  bis  own  expence ;  anil  the  water  stiU 
continues  to  flow  in  the  same  quantity,  and  no  more/'  A  chan* 
try  was  likewise  founded  here  by  Bishop  Strickland,  and  endow- 
ed with  six  pounds  annually,  for  the  support  of  a  priest,  who  was 
to  leach  church-music,  and  grammar.  The  revenues  of  this 
•stablishmcnC  were  afterwards  given  by  Elisfabeth  to  a  very  ancient 
Khool,  which  she  re-founded,  by  the  title  of  **  the  Free-grammar 
icbool  ot  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Penrith."  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  instituted  as  early  as  the  year  134U,  when  John  Eske- 
keved  was  licensed  to  teach  the  Art  oj  Grnmmar  therein.  Many 
benefactions  have  been  given  to  support  this  establishment ;  and 
several  other  schools  for  the  education  of  youth  have  since  been 
founded. 

On  an  eminence  of  mconsiderablc  elevation  west  of  the 
town,  are  the  ruins  of  a  caslle,  which  appears  to  have  been 
built  io  the  form  of  a  parallellagram,  and  was  fortified  with  a 
very  deep  outward  foss,  and  a  walled  rampart.  The  only  en- 
trance wtiA  o(i  the  side  next  Peuriih,  where  an  opening  through 
the  works  still  appearsi  the  communication  across  the  ditch  hav> 
tng  been  secured  by  a  draw-bridge.  This  fortress  was  dismantled 
ia  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  :  the  principal  remains,  are  the 
outside  walls,  and  several  arched  vaults,  probably  intended  fur 
the  confinement  of  prisoners,  The  time  it  was  originally  built 
is  unknown  ^  but  scarcely  any  part  indicates  a  more  remote  period 
than  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Richard  the  Third,  who 
resided  here  while  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  the  purpose  of  awing 
the  Lancastrian  party,  repaired  and  strengthened  the  whola 
fortress,  by  constructing  ««everal  additional  towers.  An  arched 
subterranean  passage  i!>  reported  to  luad  from  the  castle  to  the 
lower  apartment  of  a  houi>e  iu  the  town,  called  Dockwray-hall ; 
a  distance  of  307  yards. 

On  the  heights  to  the  north  of  Penrith  is  a  square  stone 
building  called  the  Beacon.  The  ascent  to  it  is  difficult;  but  the 
prospects  from  the  summit  of  ihe  hill  are  so  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful, that  all  remembrance  of  fatigue  is  lost  in  ilio  variety  of 
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delightful  views  tliat  present  themselves  to  the  eye.  uumbefJ 
land  is  spread  before  the  sight  like  an  immense  map;  so  that  a 
spectator,  e^eii  but  little  acquainted  \vith  the  country',  can 
readily  point  out  the  situations  of  the  more  considerable  places. 
Towards  the  east  is  seen  the  majestic  Cross-fell ;  and  stretching 
to  the  north,  the  extensive  range  of  mountains  which  terminate 
near  Brampton.  In  the  vale,  the  city  of  Carlisle  is  distinguished 
by  some  faint  traces  of  the  cathedral  ;  and  far  beyond,  a  dark 
shade  on  the  skirts  of  the  horizon,  intimates  the  situation  of  the 
distant  hills  of  Scotland.  On  the  south  is  Brougham  Castle, 
the  spreading  woods  of  Lowther,  and  the  wide  intermediate  tract 
of  country  bounded  by  the  mountains  from  Ingleborough  in 
Yorkshire,  to  Stainmore  in  Westmoreland.  South-west  are  the 
mighLy  steeps  of  Helvellyn ;  and  at  ils  feet  the  pellucid  UlU- 
water,  extended  like  an  azure  mirror.  To  the  west  is  Graystocfc 
Castle;  the  huge  mountain,  Saddleback,  spreading  its  long  shat* 
tered  ridge  towards  Keswick  ;  and  the  majestic  Skiddaw,  rising 
supreme  over  his  neighbouring  alps. 

DA.l.EliAtN»  the  spacious  yet  sweetly  secluded  mansion  of 
Edward  Hassel,  Esq.  is  a  modem  building,  of  pale  red-*tonc, 
situated  near  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence,  and  surrounded  at 
some  distance  with  elevnted  grounds,  covered  with  trees.  The 
estate  was  purchased  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  tbn 
Second  by  Sir  Edward  Hassel,  of  the  co4ieiress  of  the  last 
male  heir  of  the  l^t/tonXj  who  had  possessed  it  from  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third. 

Dacre  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  the  orii;inal  mansion 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Dacres,  and  certainly  their  plac« 
of  residence  for  many  generations,  is  converted  into  a  commodious 
farm-house.  The  moat  is  filled  up,  and  the  outworks  are  de- 
•troycd  :  the  principal  parts  now  standing,  are  four  square  towers, 
composed  of  durable  stone,  and  connected  by  a  centre-building. 
The  windows  are  narrow  and  grated ;  the  gloom  which  over- 
spreads the  interior  is  tinaly  expressive  of  the  dark  ages  of  feudal 
tyranny  in  which  it  h  thought  to  have  been  erected.  The  Dacre* 
are  said  to  h&vc  obtaijird  their  name  from  Acre  in  the  Holy  Land, 

where 
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wlere  one  of  their  ancestors  bravely  fought  in  the  army  of  the 

misguided  Christians;  but  it  seems  most  probable,  that  it  was 

acquired  from  their  possessions  on  this  spot,  as  Bede  speaks  of  a 

monastery  bere^  built  near  the  river  Dacor;   and  Malmsbury 

mentions  a  congress  that  was  held  within  its  walls,  in  the  time 

of  Athelstan.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Johan,  the 

heiress  of  the  Dacres,  married  Sir  Richard  Fynes,  Knight,  who, 

in  right  of  his  wife,  was  declared   luord  Dacre  of  the  South. 

Their  descendants  continued  owners  of  Dacre  Castle  and  estate 

till  the  year  17^6,  when  these  possessions  were  purchased  by  Sir 

Christopher  Musgrave ;  but  have  since  been  resold  to  Edward 

Hassel,  Esq.  of  Dalemaiu. 

Dacre  Church  is  a  neat  structure,  reported  to  have  been  built 
with  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  of  which  no  other  vestiges  are 
remaining.  Near,  the  altar  is  the  figure  of  a  knight,  carved  in 
red-stone,  lying  cross-legged,  with  his  hands  uplifted,  and  his 
sword  sheathed  by  his  side :  this  is  supposed  to  be  in  memory  of 
one  of  the  first  Lords'  Dacre.  In  the  church-yard  are  four 
zemarkable  monuments,  representing  bears,  about  five  feet  in 
height,  sitting  on  their  haunches,  and  clasping  a  rude  pillar, 
or  ragg^  staflf,  on  which  two  of  them  rest  their  heads.  On  the 
back  of  each  of  the  others  is  a  lynx.  The^c  arc  supposed  by 
Bishop  Nicholson  to  refer  to  some  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Dacre  family. 

Water-milloce,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Robinson,  is 
beautifully  situated  at  a  small  distance  north  of  Ullswater.  The 
surrounding  prospects  include  as  much  variety  as  can  be  found 
in  almost  any  situation  in  the  county.  The  azure  waters  of  the 
lake,  the  craggy  steeps  of  Hclvcllyn,  and  various  other  rugged 
eminences  of  inferior  elevation,  partly  covered  with  wood,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  landscape  on  one  side  ;  while  on  the 
other,  the  scenery,  though  less  romantic,  is  more  chaste,  and 
comprehends  the  softer  features  of  cultivation,  and  rustic  sim* 
plicity. 

GowBARROW   Park,    an  extensive  demesne,    belonging  to 

the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  skirted  on  the  south-eastern  side  by 
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the  nobl«  lake  ef  Ullswatcr*  It  contains  nearly  1800  «c re* 
Und,  and  was  fonnetly  ornamented  with  a  great  quantity  o{ 
ancieot  oaks;  but  these  have  been  mostly  cut  dowo,  tboi]|^ 
many  immensii  rootii  pnint  out  the  inajciitic  ^17^  they  had  atuuw 
i4.  This  was  one  of  the  tracts  proclaiincd  a  forest  by  Willi 
Riifus,  and  it  still  aboutKls  with  numerous  herdi  of  fine  dcer^ 
On  a  n&ing  ground,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  lake*  is  a 
tellated  editice,  huill  by  the  Duke  about  twenty  years  ago,  a 
called  Lifulplis  Towrrf  from  a  tradition  that  a  chieftain,  uajo 
Lyulph,  was  tho  oivncr  of  the>c  possessions  about  the  lime 
the  Conquest.  This  is  merely  intended  as  an  occasional  reft 
dencc  for  his  Grace,  who  generally  resides  here  a  few  weeks  ii|' 
the  summer  season,  surrounded  by  a  small  band  of  choeeai 
friends,  and  living  in  all  the  prii^tino  magiiiticenco  of  Britisb 
hospitality.  Nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  towa  is  a  celebrated 
cascade,  called  Airejf  Force ;  the  pathway  to  it  is  carried  thro 
a  rocky  glen,  from  whose  depths  the  »un  is  excluded  by  tb< 
solemn  branches  which  wave  above.  The  water  falls  from  th^ 
summit  of  a  cliff  clothed  with  wood,  and  descends  almost  eig|it 
feet  perpendicularly.  The  violence  of  the  fall  dashes  the  stieaim 
into  vapour;  and  the  refraction  of  the  Min's  rays  is  frequently 
rendered  vi!>ible  by  the  resplendent  colors  of  the  spi^yj  whick 
beams  with  concentric  rainbows,  *i'he  bason  into  which  the 
cataract  pours  itself  is  very  deep,  and  seems  to  have  been  worn 
into  its  present  form,  by  the  force  of  tlie  water  impetuously 
dashing  from  the  precipice  tlnough  a  succession  of  ages.  The 
strea^m  above  the  f:ill  is  itbundaiUly  stocked  with  fish. 

HuTTON-JoHN  was  held,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  tbe Thirds 
the  barooy  of  Graystock,  by  homage,  the  payment  of  t«v«fi|; 
shillings  corna^e,  and  other  services.  It  was  then  posMis»«i 
a  branch  of  the  HuitcHi  family;  but  in  the  reign  of  £1 
was  conveyed  to  the  Iludlestot^s,  by  the  marriage  of  M«sy, 
siitcr  of  the  last  male  heir,  with  Andrew  Hudlcston*  Edq. 
Farringdon  in  Lancashire,  whose  descendants  still  enjoy  it. 
this  family,  and,  we  believe,,  a  native  of  this  village,  wa&  tbo 
celebrated  Catholic  father,   Joii.\    I1ui>leston,    who  becamo 

conspicuous 
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consptcuoos  from  his  unshaken  loyalty  to  Charles  the  Second^ 
tad  the  share  he  had  in  his  preservation  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Worcester.  Nor  did  his  services  end  here ;  for  he  accompanied 
the  Monarch  to  the  continent,  and  attended  bim  in  disguise 
through  all  his  difficulties.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was  appoint- 
ed first  Chaplain  and  Confessor  to  the  Queen ;  and,  in  gratitude 
Sor  his  fidelity,  was  exempted  by  the  parliament  from  the  opera- 
tions of  every  act  made  for  the  suppression  of  Popery.  Previous 
to  tlie  death  of  Charles,  he  administered  to  him  the  sacraments 
iccording  to  the  Romish  communion ;  and  on  his  pronouncing 
the  absolution,  the  King  expressed  himself  in  these  remarkable 
terms :  "  You  have  strved  me  twice ;  my  body  after  the  battle  of 
WarcettcTj  and  now  my  soul.**  He  afterwards  published  some 
papers,  written  by  Charles  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  Religion ; 
and  was  made  superintendant  of  the  Chapel  of  Somerset  House 
by  James  the  Second,  who  also  allowed  him  a  pension,  which 
b«  received  through  all  the  changes  of  government  till  his  death, 
in  the  year  1704,  at  the  great  age  of  96.  Pennant  mentions  a 
fine  portrait  of  this  eminent  priest,  which  he  saw  at  Mrs.  Cust's 
in  Carlisle  :  he  was  portrayed  in  black,  with  a  large  band,  long 
grey  hair,  and  an  uplifted  crucifix  in  his  hand ;  "  probably," 
continues  our  author,  "  the  attitude  in  which  he  lulled  the  soul 
of  the  departing  profligate  Charles  the  Second/'  Andrew  Hudles- 
ton,  the  elder  brother  of  the  confessor,  was  one  of  the  first 
persons  in  Cumberland  who  declared  for  the  Revolution. 

On  the  inclosure  of  Fluskew  Common,  in  this  vicinity,  in  the 
year  1773,  several  stone  coffins,  urns,  and  other  sepulchral  re- 
nuDs,  were  found;  and  in  April  1784',  near  the  eminence  called 
floskew  Pike,  a  singular  piece  of  antiquity  was  discovered,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  as  an  instrument  to  close  the  curtain  of 
a  state  tent.     It  is  wholly  of  silver,  and   consists  of  a  rim,  or 
frame,  of  an  oval  form,  and  somewhat  more  than  seven  inches 
and  a  half  in  its  longest  diameter ;  and  a  tongue  of  the  length 
of  twenty-two  inches.     On  the  rim  are  three  hollow  balls;  one 
with  a  sliding  socket ;  the  others  fixed  near  the  different  sides  of 
ao  aperture  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  rim,  through  which  the 
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tongue  falls.  The  under  side  of  each  ball  has  a  rude  figure  of  a 
muUeC;  ihe  upper  sides  are  crossed,  or  checkered.  The  work* 
matiship  is  very  coarse,  and  wems  to  have  been  executed  with 
the  hammer  only  :  the  whole  weight  is  twenty-five  ounces. 

Near  Motherby  is  a  circle  of  rude  stones,  seventeen  yards  in 
diameter,  within  the  area  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  bones 
have  lately  been  found ;  and  not  far  distant  are  vestiges  of  an 
encampment,  supposed  to  have  been  a  summer  station  of  the.fl 
Romans.     This  is  by  some  called  Stone  Carront  by  others  Rtd'-  ™ 
aionf  Camp:    the   adjacent   ground  is  named   Stone-Carr,    and 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  a  military-way,  which  passei 
between   the  eastern  and  western  Mell-FcUs,    to   the  head  o 
Gowbarrow  Park,    but  is  there  lost :  from  its  direction,  it  ap 
peart  to  have  continued  to  Ambleside.     In  this  track  are  the 
remains  of  two  or  three  large  cairns,    many  of  the  stones  of 
Mt^hich  have  been  removed  i  but  nulhing  remarkable  discovei-ed. 
Stone-Carr  has  loi\g  been  appropriated  to  rustic  diversions  [  and 
wrestling,  leaping,  racing,  and  other  village  sports,  are  frequently. 
exhibited  here  fur  small  prizes^ 

Graystock  Castle,  the  seat  and  birth-place  of  the  Duk 
of  Norlolk,  is  situated  towards  the  south-east  side  of  the  exte 
sive  park  of  Graystock,  on  an  eminence,  having  a  gi^ual  asce 
from  the  north,  but  declining  more  precipitously  to  the  sou 
and  eiist.  I'he  ancient  structure  was  fortiliied  ;  and  some  broke; 
towers,  and  other  remains,  arc  still  seen  in  the  present  mansiu 
which  was  erected  principally  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  the 
Duke's  gieat-grandfather,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  but  comideruble  additions  have  been  made  by  the  present 
noble  owner.  A  rivulet,  which  falls  into  the  river  Peteril,  flows 
by  the  castle  walls  with  some  rapidity,  and  has  been  made  tol 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  by  being  collected  latcr^ 
reservoirs,  and  caused  to  descend  in  artificial  cascades.  The 
upper  sheet  of  water  is  of  considerable  extent:  it  is  rendered 
picturesque  by  small  islands,  and  the  contiguity  of  a  hanging 
wood,  which  covers  the  summit  and  declivities  of  a  lofty  emi- 
Dence»    that  greatly   increases    the  importance   of   the  views 

in 
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ill  this  quarter  of  the  grounds.  The  plantations  are  extensive; 
aod  near  the  castle  are  several  ornamental  buildings,  erected 
as  terminations  to  the  prospects  from  the  road  which  conducts 
to  the  principal  entrance.  The  park  contains  nearly  a  1000 
head  of  deer. 

Th$  interior  of  the  castle  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  the 
apartments  rendered  as  convenient  as  the  disposition  of  the 
buildings  will  admit.  On  the  stair-case,  in  niches,  are  busts  of 
Thomas,  £arl  of  Arukdel,  and  the  Lady  Alatuea 
Talbot,  his  wife.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  decorated 
with  some  fine  paintings;  the  following  are  some  of  the  most 
remarkable. 
Charles  Howard,    the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk;   and 

Marian,  his  first  lady,  daughter  to  Coppinger,  Esq.  of 

Cork ;  whole  lengths. 

Mart,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  dress  she  wore  at  the  time  of 
her  execution :  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  describes 
this  habit  as  follows  :  "  The  said  8th  of  Febreuary  beinge  come, 
and  the  tyme  and  place  appointed  for  the  execution  as  afore- 
said ;  the  said  Quene  of  Scotts,  beinge  of  stature  tall,  of  bodye 
corpulent,  round  shouldered,  her  face  fatt  and  brod,  double  , 
chenned,  and  hasle  eyed,  hir  borrowed  heare  borne : — hir  attyre 
on  hir  head,  was  on  this  manner ;  she  had  a  dressing  of  lawne, 
edged  with  a  bone  lace,  a  pomander  chaine,  with  an  Agnes 
Dei  about  hir  neck,  a  crucifix  in  hir  hand,  a  payer  of  beads  at 
liir  girdle,  with  a  goulden  crosse  at  th'  end  of  it ;  a  vaile  of 
lawne  fastened  to  hir  cawle,  with  a  bowed  out  wyre,  and  edged 
round  about  with  a  bone  lace ;  hir  gowne  of  black  satten  prynt- 
ed,  with  a  trayne,  and  long  sieves  to  the  ground,  set  with  a 
imoge  of  buttons  of  jett,  trimed  with  pearlc,  and  short  sieves  of 
black  satten,  cut  with  a  payer  of  sieves  of  purple  velvett,  hole 
under  them ;  hir  kirtle  hole  of  figured  satten,  black ;  hir  petycote 
uper  bodie,  unlaced,  of  crymson  satten;  hir  petycote  scrites, 
of  crymson  velvett;  hir  shooes  of  Spanish  lether,  with  the 
rough  side  outward ;  a  payer  of  greene  silke  garters ;  bir  nether 
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Stockings  wor&ted  coloured,  water  set,  clocked  with  silver,  and 
next  hir  legg,  a  payer  of  iethfy  liosc,  whit." 

Henry,  Earl  of  Arundei,  when  a  boy,  with  a  gold  chain 
tbrown  over  the  left  shoulder:  Vandyck. 

Elizabeth  Stuaut,  Henry's  Countess,  dated  1649. 

John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  faithful  adlierent  of  Richard 
the  Third,  and  partner  in  his  fate  at  the  bailie  of  Botworth 
Field.  This  nobleman  was  a  person  of  distinguish^  bravery  ; 
he  was  cniplo|ed  in  many  ijnportant  f»(hces  \>y  Kdward  the 
Fourth  ;  and  on  hi«  concluding  a  beneficial  treaty  with  France, 
was  rewarded  by  that  Prince  with  grants  of  ieveral  manors  ia 
Suffolk  and  Canibridgeshiro.  On  ihc  coronation  of  Uicbard  tba 
Third,  he  was  for  tbat  day  only  constituted  High  Steward  of 
EnglatiJ,  and  carried  the  crown ;  while  his  son,  die  Earl  ofi 
Surrey,  bore  the  sword  of  state.  The  following  iirvoiith  he  ob* 
taincd  a  grant  of  numerous  manors  and  lordships  in  different 
counties,  and  the  same  day  was  invested  with  the  office  of  Lord 
Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquituin.  'ihesc  houort 
excited  bis  gratitude,  and  hii>  iidelity  to  the  Monarch  who  be- 
stowed them  was  correspondent,  yet  his  character  appears  to 
have  continued  perfectly  fair  and  blameless.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  virulence  with  wbicb  the  incitsurcii  of  that  short  reig;ii 
has  been  censured  by  historians,  would  never  have  permitted 
the  Duke's  conduct  to  have  continued  mi-arruigijcd.  He  was  so 
fiimly  feathered  on  King  Richard's  wing,  sjiyN  a  late  author,  that 
he  cho&e  rather  to  abandon  bi^  life  with  his  friend,  than  to  save 
it  by  falsifying  his  promise. 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Higii  Treaburer,  in  lite 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth*  In  his  liglit  hand  ia  his  staff  as 
Earl  Marshal ;  in  his  left,  a  white  waitd :  his  robe  is  heavily 
trimmed  with  fur. 

Ei>wABi>,  Duke  af  Norfolk;  Vanderbank;  and  Mary,  his 
Duchess :  both  in  their  robes  of  state.  The  portrait  of  tbe 
Duchess  is  very  tine. 

Ftf  JLii'  HowAnP,  brother  to  the  above  Edward. 

Lady 
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iiBT  DACEBt  in  mourning;  with  «  ruff;  ft  caep  much  peaked 
io  front,  and  pat  on  side-ways ;  a  hood  OTer  it. 
Ebaimus,  inscribed  with  the  foHowing  words: 

Hannes  Holbenne  me  fecit, 
Johannie  novie  me  dedit, 
Edwardot  Sorrey  me  pouideC 

Sib  Thomas  MoaE,  marked  witk  tha  Utters  T  M,  and* 
dated  1573. 

Waiiham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Hans  Holbein. 

A  picture  of  our  Saviour,  inscribed  with  this  legend :  "  This 
^present  figure  is  the  similitude  of  our  Lord  I,  H.  S.  our  Saviour, 
imprinted  ia  Amandd  by  the  Predecessors  o(  the  Great  Turk, 
and  sent  to  the  Pope,  Innocente  the  Eighth,  at  the  cost  of  tha 
Great  Turk,  for  a  token  for  this  cause,  to  redeem,  his  brothei 
lliat  was  taken  prisoner." 

The  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesus. 

Small  picture,  embroidered  in  silk,  representing  the  Cruci- 
Azioa.  Thisy  as  appears  by  an  inscription  on  the  back,  in  tb« 
liandHirriting  of  Henry  Charles  Howard,  was  executed  by  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  given  by  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Guise, 
to  a  Countess  of  Arundel. 

Some  other  portraits  of  illustrious  personages  of  the  Howard 
lamiiy  are  also  preserved  here,  but  the  characters  they  represent 
do  not  appear  to  be  accurately  known. 

The  barony  of  Graystuck  is  supposed  to  have  been  granted  by 
Ranulph  de  Meschines,  to  one  L^oife,  or  Lyulphe,  and  con- 
£nned  to  hia  son  Fkarne,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Graystock, 
by  Henry  the  First.  In  this  family  it  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  when  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  to 
Ralph,  the  last  Lord  Graystock,  married  Thomas  Lord  Dacre 
•f  Gilslandy  whose  descendants  retained  it  till  the  time  of  Elisa- 
beth, when  Anne,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  George  Lord 
Dacre,  conveyed  it  to  the  Howard*,  by  her  marriage  witk 
PhiUp,  Earl  of  Arundel,  eldest  son  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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The  little  village  of  Graystock  b  near  the  ea$t  side  of 
park  ;  the  Church  i<i  a  spacious  structure,,  consisting  of  a  choir/ 
chancel,  and  tuo  side  aislen.  It  was  formerly  collegiate ;  and 
had  a  master  and  six  canons  appointed,  in  the  year  1382,  by 
Kevill,  the  Pope's  legate,  and  Archbishop  of  York.  Some  of 
the  stalls  yet  remain ;  but  of  six  chantries  that  were  founded 
here  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  college,  not  any  thing  h  visible.^ 
The  interior  is  greatly  in  want  of  reparation:  several  windows- 
are  rilled  with  painted  glass,  but  so  mutilated,  or  misplaced^ 
that  the  designs  cannot  be  traced.  Near  the  altar  is  a  grand 
alabaster  romb,  erected  for  some  of  the  Barons  of  Graystock. 
On  it  are  the  efKgies  of  two  knighls ;  one  of  a  gigantic  size,  clad 
in  armour*  and  girt  with  his  sword.  The  other  is  also  in  armour,  ■ 
but  of  a  dirtVrem  kind,  and  rests  his  feet  upon  a  Hon,  The  up- 
per pari  of  ihe  tomb  is  decorated  with  figures  of  angels  under 
ornamental  canopies,  sustaining  shields,  on  which  some  armorial 
bearings  appear  to  have  been  painted. 

Blencowf.  Halt,  is  an  ancient  inanor-hc»use»  belonging  to 
Henry  Pre^cot  Blencowe,  Esq.  a  minor,  and  has  been  the  seat  of 
this  family  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  lliird.  Adam  dc 
Blencowe  was  standard-bearer  at  the  battles  of  Cressy  and 
Poitiers^  to  William^  Baron  of  Gi-aystock,'  who,  in  reward  for 
his  good  conduct,  made  him  a  grant  of  his  own  arms,  as  Baron 
of  Graystock,  to  be  thenceforth  borne  on  a  band*  conjoined 
with  the  paternal  coat.  This  circumstance  explains  the  reason 
of  the  analogy  of  many  arms  of  ancient  families,  who  were  nei- 
ther related  by  descent  nor  alliance, 

HuTTOu  Hall,  a  few  miles  north-eastward  of  Graystock,  is 
the  seat  of  Sir  Frederick  Fletcher  Vane,  Barf.  It  stands  on  a 
fine  eminence,  in  a  plea^iant  park,  near  a  branch  of  the  river 
PeteriU  and  was  much  improved  during  the  last  Century  by  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  grandfather  to  the  present  owner*  Tliii 
manor  was  uncientty  held  of  the  King  in  capife^  by  the  service  of 
manrlatmng  the  paling  or  fences  of  the  royal  forest  of  Plumpton, 
and  holding  the  King's  stirrup  while  he  mounted  his  hnrse  in 
Carlisle  Castle.     The  JJutlo/is,  to  whom  it  originally  belonged, 
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sold  it  to  the  Fletcher  family  in  the  year  l605.  On  Htttfon 
Common  are  the  vestiges  of  a  square  foriilictiiion,  called  Colljnson 
CaatJe,  each  side  about  100  yards  in  leru^th ;  no  tradition, 
dtherof  its  erection,  or  demolition,  is  rfincmbered. 

About  two  miles  from  Hutton  Hall,  on  the  grand  military 
wad  liiat  leads  directly  to  Carlisle,  is  Old  Piikritii,  which 
has  evidently  been  a  Roman  station*  but  under  what  name  anti- 
quaries are  by  no  means  agreed.  Camdrn  imagined  it  to  be  the 
fetriana^  where,  according  to  the  Notiiia,  the  da  Petriana 
vere  in  garrison,  and  supported  his  opinion  by  referring  to  the 
uadenrritten  fragment  of  an  old  in!»cnption  which  he  copied  here: 


GADVXO* 

VLP.  TRAI 

EM.  AL    PET. 

MARTIVS 

F.  RC. 


Horalej'  and  Wai burton,  as  was  observed  in  the  dcscrip- 
lion  of  Castle-steads,  dissent  from  this  e>ideiice ;  and  the 
f/onner,  in  one  part  of  ht^  work,  avows  his  opinion,  that  Old 
Penrtih  was  the  Vorcda  of  the  IlintTtHy,  the  Bfrida  of  Havennaa, 
and  the  Bremetenracum  of  the  Nolitia ;  but  afterwards  abandons 
this  conjecture  as  untenable,  and  refers  the  Bremetenracum  to 
Brampton.  Whatever  might  be  the  original  name  of  the  station, 
Its  remains  are  yet  very  distinct;  and  the  variety  of  inscriptions 
discovered  here,  prove  it  to  have  been  of  considerable  importance. 
The  fort  was  situated  about  COO  yards  east  of  the  river  Peteril, 
and  commanded  the  whole  vale  :  its  form  was  an  oblong  square, 
132  yards  in  length,  and  12(1  broad  ;  the  area  inclosed  wa»  about 
three  acres.  The  entrances  were  four:  that  on  the  east  side 
appears,  from  the  ruins  of  foundations,  to  have  been  defended 

by 

*  This  iQKription   ift  lose ;   but  wis  rendered  by  Horslcy,  Gaduno  Ufphu 

T^tjavui  tmentwi  a{a  Petrianee  Marttm  fuiifitdum  priKH^nvtt.     This  author  sup* 

C^Jtumt  to  have  bccti  the  name  of  »  pci'ion  deceased,  for  whom  V/fths 

JiUrtiuj,  a  PemiffMry  of  the  ak  Petriana^  had  thii  Funeral  monument 
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by  circular  turrets;  the  others  present  nothing  remarltabTc.  Near 
I  the  n<jrth  rampart  nomc  confused  ruins  of  the  Pretorium  may  be 
f«een.     The  vullum  can  be  easily  traced,  and   also  the  ditch  on 

three  sides.    On  the  west,  towards  the  river,  are  tarious  remairrs 

of   huiklrnf;?   scattered   over  a   considerable    tract   of    ground. 

Among  the  inscriplions  noticed  by  Camden,  a5  belonging  to  this 

station,  was  the  following : 

D  M. 

FL.  MART  10  SEN 

IN.  C  CARVETIOR 

QVESTORIO 

VIXIT  AN  XXXXV 

MARTIOLA  FILIA  ET 

HERES  FONEN 

.    .     .        CVRAVIT 

This  is  explained  by  Horsley  as  follows;  Dit  Manibui  Flavio 
Martio  aenatori  in  cohoiie  Carvetiorum  qvetjstorio  vixit  annos  qua* 
draginia  quinqne  Martiola  Jilia  et  hcrts  poncndwn  ntrttTit :  but 
Mr.  West  thinks  that  the  three  lines  after  D  M.  should  be  rea4), 
Ttavio  Mart  to  icnatori  in  cixitaie  (or  colaniot  ta  in  Gruter,) 
Carvttiorum  qtimtono.  Variou*  other  inscriptions  have  been 
found  here  since  the  time  of  Camden ;  the  most  remaxkable  of 
which  was  one  on  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  pvimant  Marst  by 
his  British  cognomen  Bel,  engraved  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Archxologva ;  and  anolher  on  a  stone  broken  into  three  frtg- 
mentKf  that  had  been  inscribed  to  the  Dea  Matrei,  and  co|»ied 
to  this  eficct  in  Horsiey*s  Cumberland,  No.  51. 


DEABVS  MATRIBVS  TRAMARINIS 
ET  N  IMP  ALEXANDRI  AVG  ET  JVt  MAM 
MtAL  MATRI  AVG  N   ET  CASTRORVM  TO 

TI     .    .    .        DOMVl  DIVlN/t  M 
LATIO  MR* 


•  "  Deabui  Mairibus  iramprinis  «t  Numini  impcratorii  Alcxandri  Augusti  ct 
Juli«  Mammcs  nutri  Auguitti  nostjri  et  caMrorum  totiquc  donuii  divine 
xtcincquc  vexillitia  xBilitutn  Romanorum.'*     lion/ejf, 
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clearing  auay  a  large  cairn  soutli  of  this  station,  in  the 

17y*»  the  workmen  dis^covcrcd  an  urn,  two  feet  and  a  half 

r,  of  coarse  pottery,  which  fell  to  pieces  on  cxp<^>sure 

the  air:  within  the  urn  were  two  small  vessels  fuli  of  bhick 

These  were  preserved,  and  were  lately  in  tlie  possession 

[jof  Mr.  Sanderson,  of  Flurapton. 

Hesk£T  is  an  extensive  parish,  noted  for  the  singular  circum- 
of  the  court  of  Inglewood  Forest  (in  the  precincts  of 
which  it  is  wholly  included)  being  held  in  it  annually,  on  St. 
Baniabu'  day,  in  the  open  air.  The  suitors  assemble  by  the 
hi^sny  side,  at  a  place  only  marked  by  an  ancient  thorn, 
where  the  annual  due*  to  the  lord  of  the  forest,  compositions  fot 
improvements,.  &c.  are  paid;  and  a  jury  for  the  whole  juf indic- 
ation, chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  twenty  mesne  manors 
rho  attend  on  this  spot.  Several  quarries  of  g}psum  have  been 
opened  in  this  neighbourhood. 

SowiHBYi  or  Castle'Suwerhy,  an  it  is  frequently  called,  fratJl 
»c  remains  of  an  old  fortress  on  a  lofty  eminence,  called  Castle- 
is  a  manor  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  ob- 
[taiued  it  by  purchase  from  the  Duke  of  Porlland.  The  customs 
if  this  manor  are  singular  :  the  copyltoltJ  lands  do  not  descend  to 
le  keir  male,  according  to  the  technical  import  of  the  express! on p 
hut  am  inherited  by  females  as  coparceners,  neiiher  can  the 
wife  of  a  copyholder  be  divested  of  her  cuiiltngent  right  of  dower 
!  without  her  consent.  On  change  of  tenant,  by  descent,  the  lord 
of  the  manor  is  intitled  to  what  is  called  a  God's  penny  fine, 
(silver  penny ;)  but  on  change  by  alienation,  to  a  year's  rent 
additional.  This  appears  to  be  the  custom  of  the  whole  Forest 
of  Inglewood.  The  ten  principal  estates  in  this  parish  were  for- 
merly called  lied'upcnrs ;  from  ihe  tillers  of  their  owners,  ob- 
taioed  from  the  curious  tenure  of  riiiini;  through   the  town  of 

(Penrith  on  every  Whit-Tuesday,  brandishing  iheir  spears.  These 
Red'tfjttar  Knightt  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  sureties  to  the 
Shfritf  for  the  peaceable  bt'haviour  of  the  laliabitaQts.  On  the 
eminence  called  How-hill  is  a  circular  inclosure,  about  twenty- 
one  yards  in  diameter,  the  rampart  of  ivhich  is  composed  of 
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stones  and  fartli.  The  Castle-hill  is  said  to  have  been  fortified 
Kvith  a  strong  pallisado,  or  out-work  of  wood :  in  one  part  is  a 
caviiy  formed  in  the  rock,  nearly  eighteen  yards  in  extent,  with 
a  narrow  entrance,  \^hich  appears  to  have  been  strongly  guarded* 

Ab^jUt  three  miles  south-we^t  from  Castle-Sowerby,  is  the 
singular  eminence  called  Citrrock-feU,  the  elevation  of  whicfa^' 
according  to  Donald,  if  5120  yards  above  the  surrounding  mea> 
dovvs*  The  eastern  end  of  this  mountain,  for  nearly  the  length 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  of  a  mile,  i$  almost  co-*' 
vered  with  masses  oJ  granite  of  various  sizes ;  mme  of  them  not 
less  than  300  tons  in  weight*  On  the  highest  part  is  an  ex- 
tremely singular  monument  of  ancient  manners,  which  has  been 
described  in  the-  History  of  Cumberland,  in  nearly  the  foUowuig 
terms. 

"  The  summit  of  this  huge  fell  is  of  AH  oval  form;  round  its 
circumference  is  a  range  orincUisureofstones,  which  seems  to  be 
incontcstibly  the  work  of  men's  hands.  The  stones  at  the  sides 
of  llic  inclo5c<i  area,  are  about  eight  jards  perpendicular  below 
the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  but  at  the  ends  not  more  tluw  four. 
The  stones  are  piled  one  upon  another,  in  a  rude,  irregular 
manner;  the  mean  breudth  at  the  base  of  the  range  is  about 
eight  yardsi  and  its  mean  height  about  four.  In  some  places,,* 
however,  the  height  is  six  feet,  in  others  three  only,  or  even 
less;  this  variation  is  probably  owing  to  a  practice,  continued 
from  age  to  age,  of  rolling  some  of  the  stones  down  the  sides  of 
the  muuntain  for  amusement,  or  rather  from  a  desire  of  witness- 
ing the  effect  of  thdr  increasing  velocity.  The  stune^s  are*  iu 
general,  from  one  to  two  or  three,  and  even  four  hundred 
weight;  but  many  of  them  are  considerably  smalter.  From  the 
few  stones  that  may  be  found  niihin  llie  area,  it  would  &ecm 
that  the  whole  range  has  beea  formed  by  the  stones  obtained  in 
the  inclosed  space,  which  is  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation. 

"  The  direction  of  the  ridge,  on  the  top  of  the  fell,  in  its 
transverse  diameter,  is  nearly  east  by  west ;  and  in  this  direction , 
within  the  surrounding  pile  of  stones,  it  measures  S6S  yards ; 
the  conjugate  diameter  is    122  yards;  and   the  contents  of  the 
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tfttot  iaclOBOd  is  about  three  acres  and  a  half.  The  entrances 
Wb^OUTf  one  opposite  each  pnint  of  the  compass ;  those  on  the 
west  and  south  sides  are  four  yards  in  width  ;  that  to  the  ea*C 
appears  to  have  been  originally  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  is 
noir  about  six  yard-j  wide  ;  the  width  ol  the  northern  entmnce  is 
eight  yard*.  Besides  these,  on  the  nortli-west  quarter  there  ts 
a  large  aperture,  or  passage^  twelve  yards  in  width  ;  which,  if 
the  nature  of  tiie  giound  is  Httendttd  to,  »nd  the  apparent  want 
of  stones  in  this  part  considered,  seejoii  never  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

**  At  the  distance  of  sixty-s5>c  yards  from  the  east  end  of  tfai^ 
m9§e,  on  the  suminit  of  the  bill,  stands  an  insulated  pile  of 
stones,  appearing  at  a  little  distance  like  the  frustrum  of  a  cone. 
lis  base  is  about  eleven  yards  in  diameter,  and  its  pei-pcndicuJar 
kd^t,  seven  yards.  On  clambering  to  the  top,  the  interior  is 
found  to  be  funnel-shaped;  the  upper  part,  or  top  of  the  funnel, 
being  of  five  yards  diameter;  but  as  the  hollow  gradually  slopes 
Ldownward,  the  width  at  the  bottom  is  little  more  than  two  feet: 
die  largest  stones  appear  to  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  a  half. 

**  The  crowned  head  of  Old  Car  rock  is  by  no  means  perfectly 
uniform,  the  end  to  the  westward  biing  about  thirteen  yards 
than  the  middle  of  the  oval.  On  the  highest  point  is  a 
ient  of  rock,  projecting  about  three  ytnds  above  the  siirface 
of  the  ground^  having  stones  heaped  up  u^iin&t  two  of  its  sides, 
and  at  a  distance  assuming  an  appearance  similar  Co  the  one  just 
tecribed,  though  of  twice  it!*  nmgniiude,  Hoth  these  pile4 
leera  to  be  coeval  with  the  surmunding  range;  but  there  are 
other  stnallcr  heaps,  that  are  evidently  of  modern  contrivanco, 
and  appear  to  have  been  erected,  speaking  locally,  as  ontamfHit 
to  the  mountain.     I'he  name  given  to  this  monument   by  the 

So  called  from  u  market  established  there  within  the  course  o( 
th£  last  century,  and  iu  contradistinction  to  another  Hcsket  on 
9  the 
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the  opposite  side  of  Inglewood  Forest,  is  ft  Small,  but  neat  to 
held  by  Sir  Willrid  Law-on,  of  Brayion,  Bart  of  tije  Earl  of 
Egrcmont.  The  situation  is  extremely  pleasant,  on  the  batik» 
of  the  river  Ciildew  ;  tlie  place  is  not  populous;  but  as  the  op- 
poriutijties  of  obtiiiwiig  lurgi*  supplies  of  water,  wood,  and  fuel,  will 
always  facilitate  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  it  seems  pro- 
bable thut  the  town  ivill  be  much  enlarged  before  the  expiration 
of  many  years,  as  all  the  above  articles  can  be  procured  here 
with  great  ease,  and  at  little  expo  nee. 

The  parish  of  Caldbeck,  long  after  the  Conquest,  was  either 
forest,  or  open  wastes,  through  which  the  high  road  to  tho 
vrestern  coasts  was  carried  from  Westmoreland,  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  thi^  county.  The  recesses  of  the  forest  were  favorable  to 
villainy ;  the  ways  were  infe^tted  by  banditti ;  and  the  timid  pas- 
senger was  often  way-laid,  deprived  of  his  property,  and  mal- 
treated. Commiserating  the  sufferings  he  was  unable  to  prevent^ 
RanuJph  Engaine,  the  chief  forester  of  Inglewood,  obtained  a 
licence  from  the  Prior  of  Carlisle,  to  build  a  hospital  to  relieve 
the  unfortunate  travcllei's,  who  were  either  prevented  continuing 
their  journey  by  the  lawless  conduct  of  banditti,  or  by  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Caldbeck  ; 
the  hospital  was  the  Arst  building;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
church  was  fuun<lod,  which,  by  a  dato^  coniicded  with  an  obli*  < 
terated  inicripttuii,  above  the  window  at  the  east  cud,  appears  to 
have  been  ert'Ctcd  ifr  tho  year  1112:  some  portion  of  the  present 
structure  is,  however,  more  modern.  As  these  buildings  were 
completed,  the  place  became  inhabited  ;  the  part  nearest  to  thft 
church,  bein^  on  higher  ground  than  the  rest,  was  named 
CaltHwck'Uppcr-Titwft ;  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  ob^* 
tained  the  appellation  of  Caldbevk-vudcr-Jtll ;  to  these  ancient 
divisions  a  thiid  has  since  been  added,  and  called  the  East  End, 

The  property  of  the  manor  was  originally  in  the  Lords  of 
Allredale,    who  continued  to  enjoy   the  seigniory  through  the 
several   dcsccnls  of  the   LmySf  till  Maud,  the   heiress  of  that 
fiimily,  conveyed  it  by  marriage  lo  the  Percy  iff  Earls  of  North*  I 
vmberland.      Henry,    the  sixth  Karl,  transferred  Caldbeck   to 
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Ilcnry  tlie  Eighth,  who  sooq  afterwards  sold  Caldbeck-Up(>erton 
to  Thomxu  DaUtofi,  Esq,  aad  Caldbeck^uader-fcll  to  Thomas 
Lord  Wharton,  created  a  Baron  for  the  victory  he  obtained  over 
li»B  Scots  at  Sol  way-moss.  The  influence  possessed  by  this  No* 
bleman  as  Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  was  soraetiraes  exerted 
(othe  inconrenience  of  his  neighbours;  and  Mr.  Dalston  found 
it  necessary  to  dispose  of  his  portion  of  Caldbcck  to  hisLordshipi 
in  whose  family  the  whole  ri*mamcd  tilt  the  time  of  the  profligate 
Duke  Philip*  who  was  ohh^d  to  alienate  this  and  his  other 
Htat<6K  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Soon  after  it  was  bought 
h)'  Charles,  Didte  of  Somerset,  who^ie  representative,  the  present 
Earl  of  Egremontf  is  now  proprietor. 

Iq  the  bed  of  thp  river  Culdew,  somewhat  more  liian  a  cjuarter 
of  a  mile  went  of  Caldbecki  is  a  singular  natural  curiosity,  called 
Ihe  Momk,  a  word  seldom  used  as  a  substantive,  but  frequently  a& 
afwrb;  it  being  the  common  northern  term  for  icoQpiug  vut^  ot 
Slaking  a  hote^  This  is  a  waler-lall  in  a  narrow  glen,  in  which 
the  stream  rushes  through  the  narrow  arches  of  a  bridge  of  limc«> 
stone  rock,  with  vast  impetuo^sity,  and  dashing  ovejr  irregular 
masses  of  other  rocks,  empties  itself  into  a  large  bason,  where  it 
boils  up  iu  foaming  eddies.  A  few  feet  from  ibis  bason  b  a 
curious  excavation,  called  the  Fairjf  KetiU\  about  six  yards  in 
diameter,  and  scooped  out  in  nearly  the  shape  of  a  huge  caul- 
drao,  vith  an  inside  as  smooth  as  if  polished  by  a  statuary. 
Several  smaller  excavations  are  near  it.  ^ot  far  distarU  is  a 
cwcade  formed  between  two  perpendicular  rocks,  about  dghteen 
or  twenty  yards  in  height ;  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  thts,  in  a 
cararo,  called  the  Fairjf  KtiJc^  where  tbe  roaring  of  the  cataract, 
beard  without  being  visible,  has  a  pleasing  dlcct. 

**  Two-thirds  of  the  parish  of  Caldbeck  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  mountains  and  moors  ;  these  bdng  estimated  at  not  less  thaa 
13,000  acres.  Even  the  bleakest  and  more  bare  of  the^e  wastes, 
however,  h  not  wholly  useless ;  they  aflord  a  good  summer  pas- 
Uire  to  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  sheep,  whose  yearly 
produce  of  Iambs  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  and  four.  In 
keveral  of  the  estates,  the  tlock  of  sheep  is  considered  as  a  sort  of 
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htir-lmm^  being  sold  and  hough t  along  with  the  land  ;  an<!  als 
leased  out  with  it,  when  the  iand  is  let;  the  tenant  being  bound 
to  deliver,  on  the  termination  of  his  lease,  as  many  sheep  as  he 
receives  ;  and  of  the  same  kind,  age,  and  quality."*  The  num- 
ber of  houses  is  about  360;  ol  inhabitants,  1800.  The  Quakers 
have  three  meeting-houses  in  ihe  parish,  and  have  been  settled 
here  almost  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their 
founder,  George  Fox,  resided  here  at  Wood-haU^  when  actively 
employed  in  extending  the  bi'liel  of  his  peculiar  tenets, 

\Varnel-Hall>  a  venerable  mansion  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale,  was  for  several  ncnerations  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
and  respectable  family  of  the  Deiitons,  but  had  originally  been 
the  property  of  the  Lords'  Dacre  of  Gilsland.  The  situation  is 
commiiuding,  on  tin  acclivity  of  Wurncl-fell.  At  the  west  end 
there  was  formerly  a  strong  tower,  said  to  have  been  erected  as 
the  condition  of  ransom  by  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who,  according. 
to  tradition,  was  mHfIc  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Floddcn-Ficld, 
in  tlie  year  1313,  by  one  of  the  Deutous,  the  then  possessor  of 
this  estate. 

SEiiEaoif  AM  is  one  of  the  most  delightfully  situated  villages 
in  the  county,  and  its  vicinity  is  ornamented  with  several  neat 
and  ele^^ant  mansions.  According  to  the  Denton  manuscripts, 
it  originated  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
when  it  was  partially  inclosed  by  a  hermit,  named  William 
Wastcll,  or  De  k  IVnU-dulc.  This  recluse  first  settled  here  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  First,  and  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age.  King 
John  grunted  him  the  eminence  on  which  the  village  stands,  and 
Wastell  bequeathed  it  to  the  Prior  of  Carlisle,  who  appears  to 
have  erected  a  church  on  the  site  of  the  hermit's  cell,  and  to 
have  let  the  lands  to  farmers,  and  other  tenants.  The  manor  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  The  present 
church  was  completely  repaired  in  the  year  I??*  ;  it  is  a  small, 
but  singularly  neat  structure,  Thv  Rev.  Josiam  Relpii,  who 
has  been  emphatically  styled  the  Poet  of  tkt  North,  was  born  in 
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ffcis  village  in  the  yenr  1712,  and  Jicd  at  the  age  of  thi^ty-^^o, 
An  interesting  account  of  his  life  has  been  inserted  m  the  second 
volume  of  Hutchinson's  Hi&tory  of  Cumberland. 
On  the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  called  Ive,  or  Ive^bcck,  are 

Itiie  ruim  of  IIighhead  Castle,  called,  in  Inquisitions  taken 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  Pela  de  Hiveheadf  a  name  ap- 
parently derived  from  its  situation.  It  was  built  on  the  brink  of 
a  locJcy  precipice ;  the  pavement  of  die  court-yard  being  the 
mere  surface  of  the  rock  made  even.  The  only  remains  are  the 
)batt«red  avails  of  a  tower  above  the  rivulet,  the  curtain  wall, 
ind  a  gateway-tower,  with  a  small  turret  at  one  corner.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  tlie  Second,  it  was  possessed  by  John  de  ilarcla, 
OD  vhose  death  it  became  the  property  of  bib  brother^  Andrew 
dc  Ilarcla ;  but  after  his  attainder,  was  granted  to  the  Dacres. 
How  it  passed  from  litis  family  is  uncertain;  yet  it  appears  to 
have  changed  owners  very  early  ;  for,  in  the  eighteenth  of 
Edward  the  Third,  it  was  held  by  William  L'Etv;li^c,  by  the 
tenure  of  delivering  a  red-rose  aniiualU,  on  the  feast  of  St  John 
Baptist,  into  the  King's  Exch»*quer  at  Carlisle.  Henry  the 
Eighth  sold  the  castle  and  raamir  to  John  Richmond,  Esq.  by 
wbo»e  dcscendanrs  they  are  slili  claimed.  Several  of  the  apart- 
ments were  sumptuouily  ornamented  between  the  years  1744 
and  1747,  by  a  i\Ir.  Brougham,  who  procured  artificers  from 
various  parts  of  the  Continent  for  that  purpose;  but  the  whole 
fabric  has  since  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  ;  and  its  only  te- 
nants arc  the  swallow  and  jackdaw. 

In  thb  neighbourhood,  which  is  wholly  included  in  the  pre- 
Ctncta  of  Inglewood  Forest,  are  numerous  vestiges  of  antiquity^ 
evidently  appear  connected  with  the  sepulchral  customs 
the  aboriginal  Britons;  and  also  some  other  ancient  remains, 
that  cannot  be  referred  with  certainty  to  any  particular  people, 
but  are  apparently  of  Roman  origin.  The  principal  of  these  me- 
morials of  distant  ages  are  on  Broadlield  Common,  great  part  of 
wbich  is  still  waste  and  uncultivated. 

On  a  portion  of  the  common,  iuclosed   between  ninety  and  a 

l^liaudred  years  ^iuce,  adjoining  the  llighhead  Castle  estate,  stands 
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a  round  barrow,  called  Souden,  or  Soldtn  Hill^  about  fourteen 
yards  in  diameter,  having  a  circle  of  granile  5tone*  on  the  top,  M 
This  was  opened  in  the  year  1780»  and  several  stone  chests  were  ■ 
foundf  about  three  feet  in  length,  nnd  iwo  feel  biY>«d,  containing 
a  great  variety  of  human  bones,  skulls,  jews  &'C.  in  complete 
preservation.  These  remains  were  not  the  only  indications  of 
sepulture  discovered  in  this  vicinity,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing account,  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by 
Hayraan  Rooke,  Esq.  and  publi?>hed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Archieologia, 

**  Towards  the  middle  of  a  field,  near  Highhead  Castle,  at  the 
south-west  end  of  Broadticld,  thu  i-nrtli  has  been  thrown  lip  in  a 
circular  form,  with  a  sloping  bank  of  twelve  feet.  The  diameter 
of  the  top,  which  has  a  flat  and  level  surface,  i^  sixty-threefett* 
Here  there  appeared  to  have  been  a  cirffe  of  j^reat  stones  :  the 
liolc^  from  whence  the)  have  been  taken  are  verj'  diftinguishable; 
and  several  people  in  the  neighbourhood  assured  mc,  that  many^ 
lai-ge  stones  have,  from  time  to  time»  been  blasted,  and  carried 
away  from  this  place.  Towards  the  centre,  and  a  little  out  of 
the  circular  line^  were  six  large  stones,  placed  two  and  two;  one 
of  these  was  four  feet  in  height,  and  five  broad  ;  two  others  were 
three  feet  high,  and  respectively,  lour  feet,  and  four  feel  and  a 
'liulf,  in  breadth.  They  evidently  appeared  to  have  been  mtich 
higher;  and  the  present  tenant  told  me,  that  he  remerabet^d 
having  seen  large  pieces  broken  from  llieir  lops, 

"  Being  of  opinion  that  this  elevated  circle  had  been  a  Drujd 
Temple,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  tlio^c  stones,  placed  two 
And  two,  were  put  there  for  some  mysterious  purpose;  either  as 
rock  idols,  or  sepidchral  monuments  of  the  Druids.  VMth  this 
idea,  I  ordered  two  men  to  clear  away  the  ground  under  two  of 
the  contigvious  stODea.  Here  I  perceived  that  great  pains  had 
been  taken  to  &x  these  firm  in  the  ground,  by  placing  large 
stones  close  round  iheir  bases,  to  the  depth  uf  three  feet  and  a 
half.  This,  I  think,  favors  the  supposition  of  their  having  been 
a  cousiderablc  height  above  the  ground,  which  would  naturally 
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|mire  their  being  firmly  secured  in  the  eartb  :  the  smaHest  of 
at  present  cannot  be  less  than  tive  or  six  ton  wdgbt. 

**  In  removing  the  earth  and  stones,  I  observedi  that*  as  th« 
workmen  advanced  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  soil  %'ari* 
ed  to  a  lighter  kind  of  earth,  and  wiu  free  from  stones*  At  length 
I  liiscovered  a  small  stone  che^^t ;  the  stoues  of  which  had  been 
ilMipcd  and  dnetaed,  and  fitted  close  at  the  sides  withotit  cement. 
This  was  filled  with  light  sandy  earth ;  and  at  the  bottom  were 
pieces  of  a  skull,  and  small  bitis  of  bones,  ivliich  mouldered 
wray  on  being  touched  :  under  the  skull  was  fouiul  a  lump,  il^ 
INftaabigasa  mait's  fnitj  of  concreted  metallic  parttcle«  re^ 
leiaMing  gold  ;  but  whether  it  is  a  composition  of  art,  or  nature, 
laems  to  me  doubtful.  The  stone  of  which  this  chest  was  made 
ii  a  kind  of  free-stone,  common  in  that  part  of  Ctimberiand. 

**  lo  digging  under  a  second  couple  of  these  stones,  they  ap* 
pttr«d  to  have  been  as  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  as  those  above 
mentioned.  At  about  six  iatt  from  these*  towards  the  centre, 
I  discovered  another  chest,  a  little  bigger  than  the  former,  the 
ends  equally  diverging.  In  the  bottom  was  part  of  a  skull  with 
the  upp«r  jaw,  the  teeth  remarkably  even ;  ihey  were  much  de- 
cayed, and  mouldered  away  on  being  pressed :  near  the  head 
waA  found  a  piece  of  a  skull,  and  under  the  head,  a  metallic 
htmp  of  the  same  composition  as  the  above  roenlioned,  but 
larger*  This  chest  was  covered  with  a  flat  stone ;  and  two 
fau^r  cobble  slunes  were  placed  on  the  top,  for  the  purpose,  1 
should  5Q|>po9e,  of  keeping  it  close  down.  I'he  sides  of  this 
<hest  were  a  dark-colored  kind  of  slate,  shaped  and  dressed.  It 
b  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  sort  is  to  be  found  nearer  than 
Grisdale-fell,  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  miles  distant. 

"  Proceeding  in  like  manner  from  the  other  two  contiguous 
•tonest  1  found  a  third  chest,  filled  with  light  earfh,  the  sides  of 
which  %vcre  of  the  common  free-stone,  and  dressed.  Pieces  of  s 
4knll,  a  few  teeth,  and  some  bones,  which  were  very  brittle,  lay 
mt  the  bottom  :  there  were  likewise  some  small  bits  of  the  above* 
mtKtSumtd  composition.  This  chest  was  ako  coveFed  with  a  flat 
stooe,  and  two  large  cobble-stones  were  upon  it. 
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^  Tbe  placing  of  these  small  chests  sis  feet  under  ground,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  Druid  Temple,  is  very  singular.  It  h  evident 
that  the  bodies  couUl  not  be  interred  within  so  small  a  space  ; 
and  theretbrc,  probable,  that  ihcy  were  first  burnt,  and  tbe 
bones  afterwards  deposited  in  the  cheMs.  As  neither  amis,  nor 
any  kiud  of  ornaments,  were  bund  in  these  little  chests,  I  think 
St  is  not  improbiiblet  but  that  they  were  the  sepulchres  of  the 
principal  Druids  of  (bat  district,  who  alone  would  be  indulged 
in  having  their  bones  deposited  within  the  sacred  circle.  Aniii* 
lets,  as  preservatives  against  diseases,  witchcraft,  and  other  un- 
Ibreseen  accidents,  were  highly  esteeraed  by  tbe  ancient  Britons; 
and  after  death  were  deposited  in  their  sepulchres,  or  placed 
upon  their  ashes  in  the  urns,  as  guardians  of  the  manes:  one 
thus  placed  I  found  in  a  barrow  among  the  Druidical  remains  at 
^Slanton-raoor :  hence,  I  think,  we  may  venture  to  conclude, 
that  the  above  described  lumps  of  metallic  particles  were  depo- 
sited in  the  chests  as  amulets." 

:  These  are  the  cliief  circumstances  in  Mr.  Rooke's  account  thai 
jConcern  tbe  vestiges  of  ancient  sepulture ;  but  in  the  same  paper 
are  some  curious  particulars  of  a  Rocking-stoHe  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  circle,  which  is  thus  described.  •*  At  about  l65  yards  south 
from  the  Druid  Temple,  is  a  large  stone,  twenty-three  feet, 
nice  inches  in  circumference,  and  supposed  to  be  nearly  ten  ton 
weight.  On  examining  the  bottom,  I  perceived  it  had  been 
sloped  to  a  point,  from  which  I  imagined  it  had  formerly  beca  a 
rocking-stone :  nor  was  I  deceived  in  my  conjecture,  for,  oa 
clearing  away  only  part  of  the  stones  and  rubbish  from  under  it, 
one  man  set  il  in  motion  with  the  iron  crow  he  was  working 
with,  andil  easily  moved  on  its  centre.  This  appeared  more 
extraordinary,  as  I  hud  been  informed  by  the  tenant,  that  he 
had,  not  many  years  ago,  blasted  off  a  great  piece  from  tbe  top, 
which  it  was  natural  to  suppose  might  have  de^^troyed  the  equi- 
librium. It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  an  avenue  of  erect 
stones  leading  to  this  sacred  rock  ;  parts  of  four  now  remain 
on  its  different  sides ;  and  I  was  t^lJ  that  others  have  been  taken 
up  for  the  conveniency  of  ploughing." 
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Between  one  and  two  miles  north  of  these  remains,  but  still 
within  the  hmils  of  DroadiielH  Cummon,  are  three  ancient 
works,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  forming  a  tri- 
ugle.  These  are  denominated  Castle-Jtleeds,  iVhite-stonei^  and 
Stone'raite,  The  former  is  much  the  ]arges»t  j  it  is  situates!  on  an 
enuDciicc,  commanding  an  extensive  view  towards  the  we^l,  and 
C0h^i?>t9  of  a  double  ditch,  and  vallum  to  each.  Its  form  is  an 
oblong  square,  188  yards  by  ]6o.  The  inward  ditch  atid  vallum 
is  on  the  west  side,  nearly  fifty  yards  from  rhe  outermost ;  but 
on  the  eajki  not  more  than  thirty-iive  yards.  In  the  centre  part 
are  n-vcrul  foundations  of  walls,  formed  of  rude  stones  without 
cement.  The  entrance  begins  at  some  distance  from  the  outward 
Tollum,  and  continues  to  the  centre  of  the  camp^  having  on 
each  fiid^e  a  little  hank  of  earth.  White-stones  had  only  a  single 
ditch  and  vallum,  but  part  of  the  south  s^de  has  been  de- 
•troyed.  Stone-raise  is  a  square  plot  of  groimd  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  ha:9  been  inclosed  with  a  small  rampart  of  earth.  Two 
of  the  bides  are  perfect ;  the  length  of  each  is  sixty-seven  yards  : 
within  this  is  a  small  inclosure,  thirty-four  yards  by  twenty-two, 
composed  of  loose  stones  without  mortar,  from  which  several 
lifindred  loads  have  been  taken  for  the  repairs  of  watlsi  and 
other  structures. 

Mr*  Huoke,  whom  we  have  already  <iUoted,  examined  this 
plare  with  great  attention,  and  imagines  the  whole  inclosure  to 
tave  been  bct  apart  for  the  purpose  of  sepulture.  *'  The  bank 
of  loose  stones,"  he  observes,  "  are  the  remains  of  four  cairns  j 
their  circular  shapes  are  visible,  but  almost  destroyed  by  the 
laborers  having  scattered  about  the  small  stones  in  search  of 
Uie  larger  ooes.  Near  to  these  arc  two  more  defaced  cairns ; 
and  several  more,  three  of  ihem  very  distinct,  appear  in  other 
pbiccs.  In  one  part  is  a  circular  hole,  which  had  no  appearance 
of  having  been  a  cairn  ;  nor  was  ihcre  any  thing  distinguishable, 
except  part  of  a  flat  stone,  that  appeared  above  the  surface. 
Ueing  uiliing  to  examine  the  shape  of  this  stone,  I  employed 
tkree  men  to  clear  away  the  eartli,  when  I  found  that  its  length 
on  the  top  was  tivc  feet  ten  inches,  its  widtJi  two  feet  four  :  near 
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its  narrow  end  was  another  stone  standing  wtctf  tiear  which  laj 
part  of  R  hand-mill.  The  great  stone  was  pUctd  on  a  pavom^nf, 
and  required  tlie  efforts  of  three  men  to  turn  it  over;  when  re- 
moved, a  thin  coat  of  baked  earth  entirely  covered  the  space  on 
which  it  la>  :  on  this  was  found  a  tooth,  small  bits  of  burnt 
•tones,  and  asbea.  The  floor  was  laid  on  a  body  of  clay  thrao 
inches  thick.  The  ground  beneath  it  was  examined  to  the 
lepth  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  but  not  any  thing  appeared  but  in- 
dications of  the  natural  rock."* 

Rose  Castle*  the  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  stands  on 
t  gentb  rise,  overlooked  by  many  superior  eminences  to  the  wosl 
and  north,  but  more  open  on  the  opposite  sides.  Its  situation  is 
extremely  pleasant :  the  river  Caldew  winds  round  in  a  semicir- 
cular formi  at  about  half  a  mile  distant ;  and  the  grounds  be- 
tween the  castle  and  the  stream  consist  of  beautiful  meadowa. 
Beyond  the  river  the  lofty  bank,  which  winds  with  it,  is  well 
planted,  and  forms  a  sweep  of  hanging  wood.  It  retains  Uttla 
of  the  castellaled  forrat  but  the  gateway,  and  two  towers  in  the 
north  part.  Above  the  gate  is  sculptured  a  large  rose;  probably 
the  device  of  John  de  Rosse^  who  was  Bii»hop  in  ibii  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  ccninry.  Originally  it  seems  to  have  possessed 
considfriihle  magnificence,  and  consisted  of  a  *'  corapleat  qua- 
drangle, with  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  five  towers,  and  other 
lesser  turrets ;  and  was  encompassed  with  a  mantle  wall,  which 
bad  little  turrets  in  several  parts  of  it,"  In  the  twenty-eighth 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  it  became  the  residence  of  that 
Monarch  while  employed  on  his  expedition  against  Scotland ; 
and  his  writs  for  assembling  a  Parliament  at  Lincoln  were  dated 
from  ihis  fortress,  by  the  distinction  of  Apud  le  Ro$e.  In  the 
lime  of  Edward  the  Second,  it  was  burnt  by  Robert  Brw ;  but 
in  the  tcnih  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  was  again  fortified,  and 

castellated. 
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*  Artkadogia^  Vol.  IX.  In  \\n%  work  the  lubjccU  of  the  above  extrtcti  are 
tceompanied  by  engravings  and  refcKoccs  ;  but  ai  the  former  were  not  particu- 
larly ncceuary,  we  kav<  emitted  tHetn,  and  substituted  proper  words  in  tbe 
quoutiooa,  ya  caiefuUy  KUiotng  the  icoie  of  tbc  origioal. 


castellated.  Bbhop  Strickland,  about  the  year-  1400,  rebuilt 
ooe  of  the  principal  towers ;  and  similar  additions  were  made  by 
various  succeeding  bishops,  till  the  period  of  the  Civil  VVars, 
when  it  was  completely  dismantled,  and,  with  the  adjoining  woods, 
offered  for  sale  at  the  sum  of  1 5001. 

The  parts  that  escaped  ruin,  were,  on  the  Restoration,  repair- 
ed, and  made  habitable,  by  Dr.  Stem,  then  Bishop  of  Carlisle ; 
and  all  his  successors,  to  the  present  time,  have  contributed ^ 
either  more  or  less,  to  restore  it  to  some  portion  of  its  former 
beauty.  The  late  Qishop  Vernon  particularly  exerted  himself 
in  rendering  the  apartments  commodious,  and  causing  the  al- 
terations to  assume  a  correspondent  form  with  the  more  pleasing 
parts  of  the  ancient  structure :  the  east  or  principal  front  was 
completely  repaired  under  his  direction.  Stricklaiurs  Tower  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  keep  of  the  castle  ;  it  contains 
t^ree  ruinous  chambers,  and  a  dreary  vault,  where  prisoners  are 
apposed  to  have  b^en  confined;  the  stajr-case  leading  to  it 
conunenced  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage,  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  apartments.  In  one  room  is  a  small  library  for  the  use 
of  the  Bbhops.  Several  of  the  chambers  arc  both  elegant  and 
commodious. 

Not  far  from  Rose  Castle  is  a  small  brook,  called  SAaick-beckf 
where  on  the  borders  are  several  quarries,  which  appear  to  have 
furnished  the  stone  for  the  cathedral,  castle,  and  walls  of  Carlisle; 
and  most  probably  for  some  of  the  public  works  of  the  Romans, 
as  the  following  inscription  is  cut  on  the  face  of  a  rock  of 
veiy  difficult  access  which  projects  over  the  stream. 

LEG.  II.  AVG. 

MIUJES  FECE 

COH.  III.  COU.  IIIL 

These  Letters  were  discovered  by  a  workman  belonging  to  the 
quarries,  while  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivulet,  and 
are  intermixed  with  a  variety  of  scrawls  and  perpendicular  strokes, 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  with  a  pick.  All  the  stone 
above  the  inscription  has  been  cut  away  within  these  few  years, 
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hnd  the  inscription  itself  would  have  bpeii  demolished,  but  for 
(he  interference  of  thi?  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Dalston  is  a  considerable  village  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Cal- 
dew^  belonging  to  the  see  of  Cm  lisle,  on  which  it  was  beslowcd 
by  Henry  the  Third.  Its  importance  has  of  late  years  been 
much  increased  by  the  introJuction  of  various,  branches  of  the 
cotton  njanuiacture,  which  was  fir'^t  established  here  about 
twenty  years  since,  by  the  late  Mr,  Hodson  of  Manchester. 
At  the  cast  end  of  the  village  is  a  cross,  raised  on  several  steps  : 
the  shaft  is  sculptured  willi  various  coat's  of  arms  :  on  one  shield 
is  a  triple  combination  of  crosses,  probably  symbolical  of  th« 
trinity ;  on  another  three  kites'  beads,  which  was  the  arms  of 
Bishop  Kyte,  who  held  the  see  of  Carlisle  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  The  church  is  a  good  stone-building  without  at$les» 
yet  sufficiently  capacious  for  500  people.  At  a  simall  distance 
from  the  church  is  a  field  called  the  Chapel  Flat,  supposed  to 
bave  been  the  site  of  a  hermitage,  occupied  in  the  year  1343 
by  a  recluse  named  Hugh  de  Lilford.  The  situation  is  extremely 
romantic,  being  in  u  deep  vale  environed  by  rocks  and  han^ng 
woods,  and  watered  by  the  winding  current  of  the  river.  **  Here," 
observes  Nicholson  and  Burn,  in  their  Histoiy  of  Cumberland, 
*'  was  anciently  a  Brjlish  temple,  or  something  of  that  sort; 
for  a  good  many  years  ago,  a  circle  of  rude  stones,  (each)  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  was  discovered  ;  the  whole  circle  being 
about  thirty  yards  in  circumference.  Within  the  circle,  towards 
the  east  point,  were  found  four  stones,  much  of  the  same  form 
as  the  rest,  lying  one  upon  another,  supposed  to  be  something 
of  the  kislraen  kind.  Not  far  from  thence  was  a  very  regular 
tumulus,  or  barrow,  about  eight  y^rd'*  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
and  t\*o  at  ihe  top,  atid  about  three  yards  in  height.  When 
opened,  two  stones*  were  found  near  the  top,  about  three  feet 
long,  and  one  broad  ;  each  having  a  kind  of  circle  rudely  cut 
en  the  upper  part.  Nothing  particular  was  discovered  under- 
neath, though  the  ground  was  opened  more  than  four  feet  below 
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Dalston-Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  DaUton^ 

but  now  the  property  of  John  Sowcrby,  Esq.  who  purchased 
the  estate  in  the  year  1795  for  upwards  of  150001.  is  a  venerable 
mansion,  apparcnlly  of  the  time  of  Richard  the  Third,  or  Ileilry 
the  Seventh;  but  the  exact  era  when  it  was  crecifd  is  unknown. 
Above  a  window  of  the  upper  story  is  thii  inacription  in  Old 
English  Characters,  reversed  : 

3Totin  DaljBTOiT,  ^Ifsabn  mpi;}i,  math  t«t  bvlhfna* 

Is  other  fillets  of  the  stones  are  four  shields,  with  the  Dalston 
arms,  and  the  figures  of  a  rat,  and  cat.  In  several  of  tbe  apart* 
meotSj  the  vestiges  of  former  grandeur  are  plainly  visible.  In 
a  field  fronting  the  house  arc  the  traces  of  an  a^icicnt  camp ; 
and  near  it  a  barrow,  planted  with  (its, 

Card£w  is  a  small  manor  within  the  barony  of  DaUtoti,  that, 
for  some  time  after  the  Conquest,  was  possessed  by  the  Cardcw 
frnily.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  it  became  the  property 
of  the  DentonSf  who  retained  it  till  the  year  l68&,  when  George 
Denton,  l!lsq»  disposed  of  it  to  an  ancestor  of  tbe  Eail  of  Lons- 
dale, wko  is  the  present  owner.  John  DL-nton,  £s<q.  who  held 
the  manor,  and  resided  at  Cardew-Hail,  in  ihe  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  made  some  valuable  manuscript  collections  toxvards 
a  history  of  this  county.  He  observes,  that,  John  Dt-nton,  the 
fir>t  of  this  name  who  possessed  Cardew,  was  steward  of  all 
Annerdale  under  the  Lord  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford and  Essex,  to  whom  the  seigniory  of  Annerdale  was  granted 
by  Baliol,  King  of  Scots ;  and  that  on  the  triumph  of  the  Bruce 
faction,  and  banishment  of  the  Baliols,  he  "  &iill  kept  the 
principal  house  till  it  was  fired  under  him,  heated,  and  under- 
mined till  it  was  ready  to  fall."  In  rcmembcance  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, his  heirs  took  /or  iheir  crest,  a  Castle  or  Tower, 
Sable  ;  with  Flames  issuing  from  the  Top;  and  Demi-lion  Ram- 
pant, with  a  Sword  in  his  right  Paw,  isisuing  from  the  FUmcs. 

Thursby  is  a  small  village,  supposed  to  have  derived  \U 
appellation  from  the  god  ITAa/*,  to  whom  the  Danes  are  said   to 
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have  consecrated  a  temple  at  a  place  called  VVoodingsi,  about  balf 
a  mile  north-west  of  Tliuriby  Church,  which  tradilion  affirms  to 
have  been  built  by  David  the  First,  of  Scotland.^  This  edi4p<^ 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel ;  the  latter  appears  the  ma&t 
ancient  part  of  the  buitdiag.  The  number  of  bouses  arc  about 
40 ;  of  inbubitants  240. 

Crofton -Place  is  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Brisco,  Bart.  whoA« 
general  altciitioti  to  agriculture,  and  the  raising  of  plantations^ 
has  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  this  part  qf  the  county  ; 
many  acres  have  been  cultivuteJ  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
that  were  foynwrly  only  barren  heath,  or  entire  mora&s.  TUq 
mansion  is  a  commodioDs  buildiiiig,  erected  in  an  open  and 
pleasant  situation,  within  a  finiall  park,.  At  a  little  distance  is  an 
artificial  mount  of  a  conical  form,  constructed  probably  as  the 
tumulus  of  some  ancient  chicftaui,  and  now  planted  with  trees* 
The  deer  park  contains  about  ]  50  acret. ;  the  woodlands,  including 
l|^ew  plantations,  about  lOO.  Several  old  coins  were  found  on  this 
['^tate  a  few  years  ago :  on  one  of  them  was  the  arms  of  England 
^%nd  France  on  a  shield,  witk  the  inscription  E.  D»  G.  .{U^ia 
mte  ^puta ;  the  reverse*  cixitas  Lundpn:  another  was  inscribed 
\M>dv!ariki9  Hex  Drui  Hyb ;  the  reverse,  ciiUa.i  JJncoln, 

The  manor  of  Orton,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  was 
[possessed  by  a  family  of  the  same  name;  but,  after  passJrig 
^through  several  hands,  was  purchased,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
£iii«abeth,  by  the  Briscwsy  whose  lineal  descendant,  Sir  John 
'Bri&co,  of  Crofton,  is  the  present  owner.  The  parish  contains 
»hout  six  square  miles,  riiiing  on  all  sides  with  a  gradual  ascent ; 
:|t  ivas  formerly  inclosed  with  a  strong  earth-bank  and  deep 
I  ditch,  called  the  King- fence,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the 
losft-troopers.  The  buddiujijs  are  chiefly  of  cla} ,  and  are  coni<* 
nonly  erected  m  two  or  three  dajs;  for  as  all  the  inhabitants 
live  Qii  very  friendly  terms  with  each  other,  and  in  general  con- 
iider  themselves  as  branches  of  the  same  family,  the  prr^on  who 
wishes  to  erect  a  house,  or  barn,  has  only  to  acquaiot  bui  neigh* 
bours,  who  assemble  on  a  day  appointed  ;  and  while  some  tread 
and  mol^tco  the  clay,  others  prepare  tbe  stravr,  and  a  third  party 

proceeds 


^roeeeds  with  die  buiMiMg,  wUch  by  these  means  is  raised  ia  % 
nry  expeditious  manner. 

TkeChiirck  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  parish,  and  village 
ef  Gabat  Orton  ;*  the  situation  of  which  is  so  remarkably 

fine^ 

*  The  cuitoms  and  phraseology  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  and  its 
vicinity,  are  in  several  respects  exceedingly  peculiar,  but  were  still  more  so, 
before  the  introduction  of  what  are  here  termed  South  Country  FaskiorUy  or,  in 
adMT  words,  the  mannen  of  the  Metropolis,  which,  latterly,  have  mada  % 
n^id  progresa  northward.  The  chaoge  which  the  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty 
yon  hH  occasioned  in  Cumbrian  amusements  has  been  very  considerable,  and 
capecially,  w  to  the  Ufshot,  or  Recreative  Merry. Meeting  ;  once  a  favorite  diver- 
•ioD,  though  now  but  rarely  planned,  and  yet  more  rarely  carried  into  effect. 
tome  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  scene  of  rustic  festivity  are  singular,  and 
«•  ahall  insot  a  brief  statement  of  its  nature,  from  the  explanatory  notea  to  an 
unpabliahed  **  Rhyming  Narrative^"  in  the  Cumberland  dialect,  with  the  perusal 
of  which  we  have  been  favored  by  iu  ingenious  author,  Mr.  Lonsdale,  a 
native  of  Orton,  who,  with  singular  and  happy  effect,  has  combined  the  phra- 
mlogy,  sentiments,  and  idioms,  of  the  inhabitants,  into  a  dramatic  «nd  d»> 
•criptave  poem. 

An  UpjAa  is  a  Merry- Meeting,  where  the  visitors  are  assembled  for  the  pur* 
fosa  of  dancing,  and  playing  at  cards;  and  the  expeoces  attending  it  are 
defrayed  by  a  collection  from  the  female  part  of  the  company,  as  well  as  from 
die  males.  It  is  generally  projected  by  a  few  of  the  most  lively  young  fellouva 
of  aome  particular  neighbourhood,  who  having  provided  a  sufficient  slock  of 
bread  and  cheese,  and  ale,  and  fixed  on  a  commodious  place  for  the  reception 
of  their  expected  guesU,  make  the  time  of  meeting  known  to  the  inhabitanU  of 
the  adjacent  villages  from  a  Throughh,  or  flat  tomb-stone,  in  the  Kurk-Garth,  or 
^Hucb-yard,  which,  in  a  north-country  village,  is  the  Nigh-Change  of  the 
|aiish»  and  the  plKe  where  general  information  is  circulated.  In  the  poem 
^uded  to  above,  the  Worton  Lads  are  represented  as  having  chosen  their 
aiiembly-roQm,  and  going  to  the  church  to  make  their  intentions  public : 

•*  They  went  to  Kurk  off  hawn*  ye  see. 
To  Iwose  nea  teyme  about  it ; 
An'  ther  Wull  Brough  stude  on  a  Throughh, 
An*  *nidst  o'  th*  Kurk.Fwoke  shoutit!" 

The  place  of  dancing  is  generally  the  Up-jtatrSf  or  loft  of  a  farm-house,  whose 
owner  icadily  lends  it  for  the  occasion  free  of  expence,  together  with  every 
other  comer,  above  and  below,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Drinkers  and  Carder t. 
The  IfpmSUttfSf  L^  or  First-Jhcr^  of  a  Cumberland  form-house,  is  at  the  same 
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^ne,  that  from  a  small  inclosure  a  little  to  tht?  wp<t,  called 
Parsftfi's  Thorn,  fifteen  churclies  may  be  seeu  in  Cumberland, 
besides  several  in  Scotland.  The  view  includes  a  very  extensive 
tract  of  country ;  the  wide  estuary  of  the  Salway  Frith,  the 
beautiful  village  of  Grclmi,  the  distant  Scotch  mountains,  the 
elevated  ridge  of  Cro5«»-fell,  Pattcrdalc,  and  the  neighbouring 
I  eminences  of  Westmoreland,  the  heights  of  Skiddaw  and  Carrock, 
the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  most  of  the  towns  and  seats  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  arc  alt  comprehended  in  the  sur- 
! rounding  prospects.  The  entrances  to  the  village  were  formerly 
defended  by  gates  fastened  xvith  an  iron  chain,  and  a  double 
^itch ;  that  to  the  north  is  very  distinct.  Several  of  the  villages 
in  this  part  of  Cumberland  exhibit  trace*  of  similar  defences, 
which  the  predatory  excursiotis  of  the  raoss-lroopers  rendered 
extremely  necessary. 

The 
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^oi«  the  Attic  Sim,  wUh  only  the  hire  raFcen  and  thatch  for  t  covering,  wid 
divided  from  the  kitchen  below  by  the  simple  joisU  covered  with  oak  boardi. 
Thae  are  letdom  so  nicely  fitted^  as  cither  to  obstruct  the  sight  or  hearing,  and 
oFtcntimti  so  thin,  that  a  night's  dancing  will  rffcct  a  complete  intercourse  with 
tht  card  party  below,  in  various  places.  The  lofl  mostly  includes  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  from  one  gable  to  the  other.  The  Down-stairs  is  divided 
Into  Kitchen,  and  Boui^,  or  bed-chamber.  The  tunes  by  which  the  feel  of  the 
dancers  measure  time,  arc  mostly  peculiar  to  the  country-,  and  lumed  after  par- 
ticular places  or  local  object*.  In  one  ccrfmony  the  worst  dancers  are  generally 
Mid  to  be  the  most  dextrous ;  that  is  khfing  then  parinen  at  the  end  of  the  tunc  : 
to  omrt  this  would  be  iafdllibly  regarded  as  an  insult  tn  ihc  woman  so  neglect- 
ed, who  would  immediately  consider  the  defaulter  as  a  "  SnoUtrm^  Smfffan* 
feckless  Feflttw,  nit  toorth  stanJin'  vp  teg/* 

While  the  light-heeled  portion  of  the  company  are  pursuing  their  dWenloii 
in  the  loft,  the  card -pat  tics  arc  aa  busily  employed  Wow  stairs  at  AWdfy,  Pifpstn* 
Purrj^  ffhufip'j  Yeoie,  Sflwoart  Ttump^  and  other  rustic  games,  whose  names  are  as 
litUe  known  m  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  those  of  more  fashionable 
society  arc  in  tlic  northern.  The  partis  are  usually  thus  grouped  :  the  old  folks 
play  H'fiiik,  01  Catth. Honors ^  by  the  fireside;  the  young  fellows,  at  the  long 
kitchen-uble,  make  up  scls  at  Bragi^  or  Thru  C»rd  Lmt;  and  the  mixt  panics 
of  men  and  women  carders,  occupy  the  Bower  in  a  round  game  at  Otld  }Vii-dii- 
Tftatty,  Shumti  Trunip,  ict.  As  ihc  Upskot  is  commonly  held  in  the  long  evenings 
whca  the  weather  u  cold,  the  playerc,  both  male  and  female,  frcqueuily  «eat 
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The  learned  divine  and  antiquary  William  Nicuolsov, 
was  born  at  Orton  about  the  year  l655.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
be  was  admitted  into  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  founda- 
tion be  was  chosen  fellow  in  1679*  and,  after  various  interme- 
diate preferments,  was  made  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  the  year 
1/02.  Previous  to  this,  he  published  several  ingenious  works ; 
but  of  these  the  English  Historical  Labrary  has  been  regarded  as 
the  most  useful.  His  literary  acquirements  procured  him  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  some  of  the  first  circles  in  the  kingdom; 
but  an  unfortunate  controversy  in  which  he  engaged  respecting 
the  Bishop's  right  of  visitation  under  the  statute  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  occasioned  him  considerable  enmity,  till  the  right  was 
confirmed  by  a  new  law  in  the  sixth  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the 
ninth  of  February,  1726,  he  was  translated  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Cashel,  in  Ireland ;  but  died  suddenly,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
the  same  month,  at  Londonderry.  His  manuscript  collections 
towards  a  history  of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  in  three  volumes 
folio,  he  bequeathed  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Bu&Gu, 

tbemidvei  in  the  Bed  to  be  comfortable ;  for  the  Bower  being  at  the  further  end 
of  the  house,  with  a  damp  earth  floor,  and  no  fire  at  hand,  they  cannot  be 
10  agreeably  situated,  with  respect  to  warmth,  in  any  other  place.  In  the  poena 
already  mentioned,  the  circumstance  is  thus  described,  in  its  appropriate  dialect. 

**  But  'weddet  fwoke  rare  laughin*  hedd 

r  th'  bow'r,  wa*  yen  anither, 
For  five  or  six  gat  into  th'  Bed, 
And  sat  ham-samm  togtther ; 
They  mixt  ther  legs  a'nonder  'claiths, 

As  weel  as  they  war  yeable, 
An'  at  Popps  an'  Pairs  laik't  lang  and  sair, 
Wi'  th'  Ass-beurd  for  a  teable." 
The  Eaitldious  feelings  of  modish  life  may  indignantly  rise  against  this  seeming 
departure  from  the  path  of  decorum  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
Cttstoms  of  these  vilbgers  have  been  saiKtiooed  by  the  practice  of  their  forefathers ; 
and  that  simplicity  and  innocence  have  no  ideas  of  the  impropriety  of  a  conduct 
which  has  been  continue^  for  centuries.  The  meeting  generally  ends  in  drinking 
ill  tbtyeil,  (ale)  and  carrying  away  the  spiddick  (spiggot)  as  a  trophy.     The  lads 
and  lasses  who  assemble  on  these  occasions,  frequently  have  to  walk  ten  or  a 
doscn  miles  \  but  the  spirit  with  which  they  pursue  the  diversion  counterbalanoes 
tbt  fiatigue. 
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Buftcri,  or  Bifrs;h-on-Sandst  «o  called  from  its  situntion  near 
the  low  mcatlijws  bordering  on  Burgh  Marsh,  was  the  Axetodu^ 
-Mum  of  the  Noiitia«  and  the  sixteenth  station  ad  iinram  VaUi, 
where  H<3rsley  supposes  the  cohors  prima  Hupanoruni  lay  in  gar- 
Tison  after  its  removal  from  Ellenborongh,  The  station  waft 
about  200  yards  east  of  the  church,  on  a  spot  called  the  Did 
Castirf  and  the  foundations  are  yet  visible;  the  whule  site  mea- 
suring nearly  136  yards  square.  Severus's  Wall  appears  to  have 
ibrraed  tlie  north  rampart,  but  if;  remains  in  this  part  are  very 
indiiitincl.  Large  quuntitien  of  stones  have  been  ploughed  up 
here;  and  Hori^ley  mention?*  two  defaced  altars:  but  since  his 
time,  a  plain  one,  with  the  words,  DICO  BELATVCA,  rudely 
cuty  yet  very  legible^  has  been  found  in  the  vicar's  garden  ;  and  ■ 
in  the  year  1752,  when  making  a  drain  at  a  place  called  Haw 
stones,  another  was  discovered,  inscribed  to  the  same  Ddly, 
which  baa  been  dngraved  in  the  second  volume  of  Hutchinson's 
'Cumberland. 

After  the  Conquest,  this  barony  was  bestowed  by  Ranulph  de 
Meschities  on  his  brother>in-law,  Robert  de  Estrivers,  whose 
'daughter  married  Radtilph  Etigaine.  From  his  family  it  pasted  , 
to  Sir  Hugh  de  Mufville,  who  bestowed  the  rectory  on  the 
Abbey  of  Holm-Cultrumi  &s  a  penitential  atonement  for  the 
murder  of  Arch bb bop  Becket.  It  ufterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  MafiortSj  and  from  them  was  transferred  to  the 
Lords'  Dacre  of  Gibland,  whoso  co-heiresses  conveyed  it  by 
marrino;e  to  the  Howard  family.  Henry  Howard,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  disposed  of  it,  in  the  year  It) 8^,  to  Sir  John  Lowtber, 
whose  descendant,  the  present  Karl  of  Lonsdale,  is  now  pro- 
prietor. The  village  extends  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  tolerably  populous.  It  contains  a 
manufactory  of  tobacco,  and  another  of  linen  cloth. 

'*  Burgh  yn  the  Sand,"  says  Lelund,  *"  stanileth  a  mile  olF 
'from  the  hither  bank  of  Eden :  it  is  a  village  by  the  which  ris 
^main  the  ruins  of  a  great  place,  now  clcne  desolated,  whcr 
King  Edward  the  First  died."  The  spot  where  this  Monarch 
^^icUied  hb  last  breath  is  on  Burgh  Marsh,  about  a  mile  from 


tiieTHIage,  biid  within  sight  df  Scotland, '"  a  country  he  hiOl 
devoted  to  the  sword,  for  bravely  vindicating  its  oWn  iridependenr- 
cy."  All  the  vestiges  of  ruin  which  now  remain,  are  those  df 
a  square  colaran,  that  was  erected  by  Henry,  Dulce  of  Norfolk, 
in  the  year  I685 :  its  height  wlw  twienty-eight  feet,  six  inches^; 
having  a  cross  at  the  top.    The  south  side  was  -inscribed  thus  : 

MEMORIiE  /ET£RNiE 

EDVARDI  I.  REGIS  ANGLI>E  LONGE 

CLARISSIMI:    QVI  IN  BELLI  APPARATV 

CONTRA  SCOTOS  OCCVPATVS  HIC 

INCASTRIS  OBIIT  7.  IVLn 

AD.    1307. 

DauMBuaoH,  the  Gubrotenhan  of  the  Notitia,  and  sleven- 
leenth  station  ad  lineam  VaUi^  is  at  the  distance  of:soM«wfaBt 
more  than  four  miles  from  Bui^h,  measuring  by  the  couree  of 
the  Roman  wall,  which  appears  to  have  run  by  Bousted-*hill  and 
Easton,  -near  the  borders  of  the  marsh,  but  not  throngk  it,  as 
some  writers  have  imagined.  To  trace  its  course  is,  hOweveir, 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  as  the  operations  of  building,  and 
of  the  plough,  have  occasioned  its  tract  to  be  so  nearly  oblitera- 
ted, that  a  full  acquaintance  both  with  tradition,  and  the  local 
history  of  the  neighbourhood,  can  alone  ensure  success  in  the 
research.  The  station  at  Drumburgh  is  perfectly  distinct.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  marsh,  on  a  rising  ground,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  fort,  is  Drumburgh  Castfcy  a  large  building,  erected  by 
the  Dacres  about  300  years  ago,  with  the  materials  of  the  old 
castle,  and  of  the  wall.  The  station  was  about  1 10  yards 
square;  the  ditch  very  deep:  the  ramparts  are  very  visible;  the 
area  they  inclose  is  now  converted  into  a  garden  and  orchard  ; 
the  castle  itself  is  a  farm-house.  It  was  here,  in  the  opinion 
of  Horsley,  that  the  cohors  secunda  Thracum  were  stationed  in  the 
time  of  the  lower  empire. 

At  a  small  distance  from  Drumburgh,   on  the  west,    both 

Scvcnis's  Wall  and  Ditch  again  become  conspicuous,  and  may 

be  traced  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  to  Bowk  ess,  or  Bou/- 

2  nut. 
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«f«,  the  TtttmocfUum  of  the  Notitia,  according  to  Horsley,  »ad 
cighteeuth  station  ad  lineam  Valli.  Camden's  opinion  wa»  dif- 
ferent; he  supposed  it  to  be  the  Blatum  Bvlgium  of  the  Romans; 
and  other  antiquaries  have  thought  ihe  same;  but  Horslcy  ob- 
serves, that  **  this  station  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  among 
the  stations  ad  Uneam  VaUi;'  and  then  advances  arguments  to 
prove,  that  Blatum  Buigivm  was  actually  at  Middleby.  The 
dii^tance  from  Drumburgh  to  Bowness  is  three  miles  and  a  half, 
Iladriim's  work  \b  supposed  to  have  terminated  about  one  mile 
cast  of  the  latter  station:  but  the  wall  of  Sevcrus  only  ended 
at  the  station  itself;  and  for  an  extent  of  500  or  600  yards  In 
this  quarter,  still  appears  rising  to  the  height  of  about  three 
feet:  in  two  or  three  places  it  is  six  feet  high,  and  eight  broad  *, 
but  has  no  facing-stones.  The  latter  circumstance  is  easily  ac- 
counted  for,  as  both  the  church  and  village  of  Bowness  were 
built  with  its  materials.  The  fort  was  on  a  rocky  promontory, 
on  the  verge  of  the  Solway  Frith ;  the  marks  of  the  vallum  and 
outworks  are  yet  visible.  The  principal  antiquities  that  have 
been  found  here,  are  a  small  bronze  figure  of  Mercury,  or  Vic- 
tory, and  an  altar  now  built  up  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  about 
fifteen  inches  high,  with  this  inscription  : 

I,  O    M. 

PRO  SALVTE 

D.D.   N.N.   GALLI 

ET  VOLVSIANI 

AVGG.  SVLPICIVS 

SECVNDIAN 

VS  TRIB  COH 

POSVIT. 

The  Solway  Frith  is  here  fordablc  at  low  water,  both  foot- 
passengers  and  carriages  passing  over  with  great  ease ;  but  \vhen 
the  tide  is  flowing  up,  it  appears  like  a  vast  expanse  of  sea,  and 
is  navigated  by  vessels  of  considerable  magnitude.  Camden 
mentions  a  tradition  that  was  current  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
relating  to  a  battle  in  the  Frith,  between  the  English  and  Scots, 
i*ho  first  engaged  each  other  willi  their  fleets,  and  on  the  retreat 
of  the  tide,  with  their  cavalry.  HOLM- 
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Or  Abbey-Holm,  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
estBftiy  of  the  river  Waver,  is  both  a  marltet  and  a'fair  town, 
though,   perhaps,  one  of  the  smatle&t  in  the  kingdom,  as  the 
oamber  of  houses  sca-rcely  exceeds  twenty.     Its  original  conse- 
quence was  derived  from  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks,  founded 
iere  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  whether  by 
frincc   Henry,  son  of  David,  King  of  Scotland,  according  to 
the  Melros  Chronicle;  by  David  himself,  as  affirmed  by  Camden; 
Cr  still  earlier,  by  Henry  the  First,  of  England,  as  the  crown 
>ll5  imply,  is  uncertain;  though  circumstances  point  out  the 
tter  opinion  a^  the  most  probable.     Its  benefacton  were  nume* 
>as ;  and  its  importance  was  so  much  increased  by  the  munifi- 
rnl  grants  and  privileges  with  which  it  was  endowed,  that  its 
»bol*,  though  not  mitred,  were  frequently  summoned  to  sit  in 
^arliajnent  during  the  reigns  of  Edwards  the  First  and  Second, 

In  the  incursion  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  monastery  was  pillaged 

ind  burnt,  hut  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with  additional  splendor, 

lough  very  little  of  the  monastic  buildings  now  remain.    The 

rhial  chapel  was  formed  out  of  the  ruins ;  and  part  of  the 

mrch,  in  its  original  form,  is  yet  standing.     Tlie  abbey  wai 

mncipally  dilapidated  in  the  lime  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  but 

the  church  remained  in  good  condition  till  the  year  1^00,  Vfhen 

je  bteeple,  being  of  the  height  of  nineteen  fathoms,  suddenly 

Uto  the  ground,  and,  by  its  falt^  destroyed  great  part  of  the 

ch&ncei.     Four  years  afterwards,  its  entire  ruin  was  nearly  ac- 

^complished  by  an  accidental  fire,  recorded  in  ibese  words  in  the 

parish  register.     **  It  so  happened,  that,  upon  Wednesday,  the 

eighteenth  of  April,  1^04,  one  Christopher  Hardon,  carrying  a 

live  coal  and  a  candle  into  the  roof  of  the  church,  to  search  for 

in  iron  chisse]  which  his  brother  bad  left  there,  and  the  wind 

Vang  exceedingly  strong  and  boisterous,  it  chanced  that  the  coal 

tlcw  out  of  his  hand  into  a  daw's  nest  which  was  within  the  roof 

of  tht  churchi  and  forthwith  kindled  the  »ame,  which  set  the 
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rivof  on  fire,  an^  within  less  ihaii  three  hours,  it  consumed  and 
burned  bolli  the  body  of  the  chancd  and  tlie  whole  chiirch»  ex- 
cept the  SL>uth  side  oi  the  low  church,  which  Ava*  suved  by  means 
of  a  stoneivauh."  At  this  period,  the  name  of  the  incumbent 
was  Edward  Mandevil :  Hardon  was  his  servant;  and  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  exchequer  agjMnbl  both,  for  burning  the  church 
wilfully  and  maliciously  ;  but  proof  failingi  the  charge  was  dls* 
missedt  ni)d  Mandevil  iifl(»rwards  ndmilt  ihtt  chancel  at  his  own 
rxpeiicc%  The  body  of  the  church  was  repaired  by  the  parishio- 
ners, at  ihe  command  of  the  bishop.  When  the  abbey  was  sur- 
Tendered  iii  the  2{Jth  of  lleiiry  the  Eighth,  its  revenues  were 
valued,  according  to  Speed,  at  537L  3s.  7^*  Nearly  the  wliole 
])ari:»^i  which  contains  about  1500  inhabitants,  and  16*,500  acres 
of  land,  is  comprehended  in  one  lordship,  belonging  to  the 
SUpfiaisonSf  one  of  whom,  the  late  Edward  Stephenson*  Esq. 
purchased  it  of  Wiliiam  Burton,  of  South  Lufhngton,  Suffolk. 

Nearly  due  west  from  Holoi-Cultram  Abbey,  in  a  strong  iitu- 
ation,  not  far  distant  from  the  sea  coast,  are  some  small  remains 
of  Wulstey-Castle,  a  fortress  ihut  was  erected  by  the  abbots 
to  secure  their  treasures,  books,  and  charters,  from  the  sudden 
depredations  of  the  Scots.  **  In  this  castle,'^  says  Camden, 
*'  tradition  reports,  that  the  magic  works  of  Michael  Scot  (or 
Scotus)  wer&  preserved,  till  they  were  mouldering  into  dust. 
He  professed  a  religious  life  here  about  the  year  1'2£)0;  and  be- 
came so  deeply  versed  in  mathematics,  and  other  abstruse 
sciences,  that  he  obtained  the  character  of  a  magician,  and  was 
believed  in  that  credulous  age  to  have  performed  many  miracles.** 
Mr.  Gough  observes,  that  '*  Michael  Scot  was  a  Durham  man, 
who  applied  himself  lo  the  abstruse  ArislotcUaT\  Philosophy,  which 
he  pretended  to  translate  from  Aviccnna,  ami  dedicated  to  Fre- 
deric the  Second,  Emperor  of  Germany,  whose  astrologer  ho 
Ukiis.  Some  of  his  philosophical  and  astrological  work^have  been 
printed  ;  and  DenipsitT  says,  some  remained  in  his  time  in  Scot- 
land, which  his  countrymen  would  not  dare  lo  open,  for  fear 
of  the  devilish  pranks  that  might  be  played  by  them.",  The  iiie 
.of  the  castle  is  suiToundcd  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat* , 
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The  coR»t  on  this  part  of  Cumberland  appcan,  from  various 

Wtonco.!   records,    to    have  utKlergone   a   very    gre^il    change 

bjthe  irruptiont  of  the  -oceaa,  which  dentroyod  a  coiiBidcrabU 

lUMkrt-tO'^n  callc<j  4SAi«Amvir«,  nearihet.l  .bay,  wh«r« 

{he  chief  magazines  of  Edward  the  First  wo;         -    :  ^r  bis  Scottb 

^fxpedUionft*   *To  thu  place  ihe  Monarch  had  granted  a  charter 

'in  the   23d  of  hiv   rciga,  xvbich  declared  it  "  a  fre«   borough  i 

[|od  the  men  inhabiting  there,  free  burgciises,  with  all   liberties 

[lod  free  customM  fur  cvqt;  so  that  the  said  borough  be  kept  by 

)»e  faithful  man  cho!*en  by  the  Abbot  and  his  brethren."     Th« 

uties  sustained  by  the  borough  soon  a^le^v^8rd5,  occasioned 

Abb«t  W  apply  (o  the  Crown  to  baic  a  market  and  fair  at 

lutbj'Joan  ;  and  in  the  ^raot  for  that  purpose,  tlic  jRitrmcr  char- 

U  rehearsed,  und  tUi^Atalemenl  made,  **  that  tlic  Abbot  had 

!poi'ted,  that  a  great   p;if(,  of  the  a^ud  leading  to  tUe  borough, 

^Aud  much  vf  t}ie  borougb  itself,  by  <{iver»  inva^iou^t  attd  storms 

'W^rt  \Ta!>tcd  ;  and  that  the  inlets  of  the  sea  vverc  become  so  deep, 

that  people  could  not  resort  there  to  inhabit  the  pUice,  as  before; 

which  account  the  Abbot  had  petitioned,  that  the  village  of 

Kjrby^oan  should  be  created  a  borough,  with  the  like  lib«rtipf 

and  privilOjicis  as  S/iwburnfsa  had  before  held  j  and  the  same  whj 

gramed  accordingly,  wiih  a  Ihiirsdiiy  market,  and  a  >*early 

ffur."  "^'       'Kill  place  now  called  Skinburne^  b  chiefly  tnjiabited 

by  It 

WIGTON 

6ta»i>s  in  an  open  nMmtioQ,  on  a  plain,  having  a  dry, 
grftvelly,  and  generally  proiiociive  soil,  which  is  well  cultivated, 
though  still  capalde  of  greiit  improvement,  as  the  land  is  mostly 
tpreaii  oai  in  rxicn§ive  commons*  Within  the  la-Jt  thirty  years, 
the  population  has  been  much  increased  through  the  introduction 
of  maau&ctures,  and  is  now  computed  to  amount  to  upwards  of 
<1700.  The  first  matmfactories  established  hei^  wci"C  for  diftbrent 
kinds  of  coarse  bnens;  but  since  the  year  17*^5,  this  business 
fafts  j^eceivcd  a  considerable  check  by  the  encouragement  given  w 
4ke  vanous  bfanchc«  of  the  cotton  irudo,    which  flourish   in 

N  2  great 
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great  vigor*  In  1790)  a  manufactory  for  printing  calicoes  wa* 
establiifibed  at  Spittle^  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  townt 
and  seems  likely  to  become  an  important  undertaking,  as  the 
goods  are  in  high  repute,  and  the  situation  extremely  coHv^nieot 
for  extending  the  works. 

The  present  church  was  erected  In  17B8:  its  neatness  emi- 
nently contrasted  with  the  ancient  fabrici  which  was  a  dark, 
gloomy  structure,  built,  according  to  the  Chronicofi  CumbruZf 
by  Odaard  dc  Logiz,  to  whom  the  barony  was  given  by  VValdeof, 
son  of  Earl  Gospatrick.  The  materials  it  was  constructed  vvith# 
were  procured  from  the  Roman  staxion  at  Old  Carlisle,  as  ap« 
pears  from  the  stones  being  marked  in  a  similar  manner  to  those 
that  may  yet  be  obtained  there.  In  removing  the  foandattons 
of  the  old  steeple,  two  Roman  sephukhral  inscriptions  were 
discovered.  The  streets  arc  tolerably  spacioui* ;  and  many  of ' 
the  buildings  are  handsome  and  modern.  In  the  year  J 7 23,  an 
hospital  was  founded  here,  under  the  will  of  the  Reverend  John  ^ 
Thomlinson,  A.  M.  for  six  indigent  widows  of  Protestant  be- 
neficed clergymen,  episcopally  ordained  ;  and  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Governess  and  Sisters  of  the  College  of  Matrons, ' 
or  Hospital  of  Christ,  in  Wigton."  The  endowment  has  been 
augmented  by  some  small  benefactions:  the  allowance  to  each 
widow  is  about  SL  annually,  A  free  school  was  also  eshtbli^ed 
here  about  the  year  1780 ;  chiefly  by  the  contributions  of  the 
inhabitants,  aided  by  the  benevolence  of  Dr.  Thomlinson's  bro- 
ther. In  this  town,  observes  Mr.  Gough,  was  anciently  "  an 
hospital,  or  free  chapel^  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard ;  to  which  Mr* 
Paggic  is  of  opinion,  belongs  a  seal  found  in  Pickering  Castle, 
Yorkshire:  it  is  of  wood,  not  unlike  a  butter  pat,  and  has  tho 
representation  of  the  Deity,  with  the  crucifix^  circumscribed 
SEGILLVM  WIGHTON." 

About  one  mile  south  from  Wigton  are  the  ruins  of  the  consi* 
derable  Roman  station,  now  called  Old  Car  lis ls,  but  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  been  the  Olcnacum  of  the  Notitia,  where 
the  ala  Hvrculea  were  in  garrison.  I1ie  vesitiges  of  the  ancient 
Jboildings  »re  very  conspicuous ;  the  foundaiions  of  numerous 
2  ruined 
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TufB^  eiltfices  being  scattered  over  many  acres,  a«  well  witliin 

ibe  valttiiD)  as  on  everj*  side  wiihout,  excepting  to  the  westward, 

where  tlie  ground  descends  precipitously  to  the  brook  Wisa.   The 

station  itself  occupied  an  elevared  site,  commanding  an  extensive 

I  view,  north,  and  north-west.     Its  form  is  an  oblong  square,  170 

l^ces  in  length,  and  110  broad,  with   obtuse  angles,  defended 

»y  a  <ioub)e  ditch  and  vallum»  and  having  an  entrance  near  the 

Idie  of  each  side,    I'hc  military  way,  on  which  it  stands,  is 

try  ^road  and  distinct,  and  leads  immediately  to  Carlisle  and 

flbc  Wall*    Within  the  v*i4lum,  a  Well  was  discovered  a  few  yean 

^o,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  regularly  walled  with  stones. 

Various   inscriptions,    sacriBcing   instruments,   coins,    altars^ 

tmaU  images,  statues  on  horseback,  urns,  and  many  other  ves- 

^jliges  of  antiquity,  have  been  found  at  this  station.  *'  Certain  it 

says  Camden,  "  thai  the  ah  (wing)  which,  for  its  valor,  M'as 

;^ted  JugustOf  and  Augusia  Gordinna,  was  here  in  the  time  of 

Gordiauus,  as  appears  from  the  following  inscriptions^  which  1 

in  the  neighbourhood. 

I.  O.  M. 

PRO  SALVTE  IMPERATORI& 

M.  ANTONI.  GORDIANI.  P.  F, 

INVICTl  AVC  ET  SABINIAE  FR 

lAE  TRANQVILE  CONIVGI  EIVS  TO 

TAQVE  DOMV  DIVIN  EORVM  A 

1,A  AVG  GORDIA  OB  VIRTVTEM 

APELLATA   FOSVIT  CVI  PRAEST 

AEMILIVS  CRISPINVS  PRAEF 
EQft.  NATVS  IN  PRO  AFRICA  DB 

TVSDRO  SVB  CVR  NONNII  PHI 
tlPPI  LEG  AVG  PROPRETO  ,  ,  .  * 
ATTICO  ET  PRAETEXTATO 
COSS.  • 
N  3  JO  M. 

•  **  Tbii  votive  altar  wis  erected  for  the  happy  health  of  the  Emperor  Gordjan 
[the  Third,  aad  hi*  wife  Furia  Sab'ma  Tranqullla,  and  their  whole  Family,  by 
f«he  ifoopa  of  Honrtncn  juraamed  Auguita  GordUm,  when  ^miliu*  Criipinm, 
native  of  Africa,  governed  the  aaroe  under  Nonnius  PhiJippu*,  tieutaunl  Gc- 
ia  Bf  lUin,  in  the  ytu  of  Chritt  »43,  a*  appeareih  by  the  Comuli  thereui 
[.apecificd  ;"    IloUandU  Omd<n,     Horsley  iroaginei  ilut  the  */-»  Augusu  auuined 
name  of  Cerdimt,  under  the  Emperor  Gordian,  m  the  year  14*  j  and  that 
'afterwardi  the  Mine  da.  took  the  appellaiion  lUratlta,  from  rfw  Eniperof 
MAumianiu  Ucrcultua^ 
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I.  O.  M. 

ALA.  AVG.  OB 

,  .  .  RTVT.  APPEL.  CVI 

PRIEST.  TIB.  CL,  TIB.  FI. 

IN..G.  N  IVSTINVS 

PRjEF.  FVSCIANO 

EX.  SILANO.  H.  COS. 

The  above  inscription  is  mentioned  by  HotsW,  as  being  in 
[the  we&t  wall  of  the  garden  of  Dmmburgk ;  but  he  observes, 
'flint  the  fir^t  letters  of  the  fifth  line  arc  INGM  :  the  whole  he 
||iead  thus,  Jori  Oytimo  Maximo  afa  Augvitta  ob  xirtnttm  appfHatHf 

gvi  prtetit  Tibcnu*  Chudius  Tibfrii  ^filitt*  .  .  .  ,  Jitstittm 
prnjectus  Fmciano  rt  SUmto  itfntm  consufibus.     The  former  was 

Itmoved  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  to  his  seat  at  Coiungton*  but  if 

^)W  at  Trinitj  College :  the  letters  are  rvde  and  unevenly  cut. 
?sidc5  the  above,  Camden  noticed  several  inscribed  stonost  th« 

fcrigiiials  of  which  are  now  lost ;  particularly  one  to  Beiatucadrr; 

in  these  words : 

DEO 
SANCTO  BELA 
TVCADRO 
*  AVRELIVS 

DIATOVA  AR-€ 
X  VOTO  POSVIT 
LL.  MM. 

The  followiag  inscription,  copied  from  a  Miliary,  or  Roman 
mile-stone,  is  also  referred  by  Camden  to  ibi^  blatiou  :  the  stone 
itself  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Rookby'Parki. 

IMP  CvES 

M.  IVL. 

PHILIPPO 

P!0  FELl 

CI 

AVG 

ET  M.  IVL  PHI 

LIPPO  NOBILIS 

SIMO.  CAS 

T|l.  P.  COS» 

,  Various 

•  **  l^fftfttert  Cvtari  Mano  Julia  Pktlippo  pie  ftiki  Anguita  it  Muno  JitHa 
r^hlifp^ndUis$im§  Cfuni  trikumtia  f9ieitai<  cmjo/i  ;"  imporlu^,  thai  it  wii  Mt 

.'x:  ap 
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Various  antiquities  discovered  near  \h\s  stalion,  in  tiie  course 
of  ihe  lail  century,  have  been  dt^scribcd  in  diti'orent  volume*  of 
the  Gentleman's  Maganinc,  particularly  in  those  for  ilie  years 
17^S,  l756f  and  17^7.  To  these  we  can  only  refer,  as  the 
djscusHon  would  extend  beyond  our  limits;  yet,  before  we  con- 
clude, we  inuat  observe,  that  the  relics  of  ancient  customs,  in- 
burned  oa  this  spot*  do  not  appeal*  to  be  yet  e^haii^ted.  In  the 
year  1791t  aQ  urn  of  red  clay,  apparently  un-bakedi  and  con- 
taining human  boties,  vsis  discovered  here;  and  likewise  a  st^uar^ 
stone,  ludely  sculptured  with  a  human  bead:  these  arc  in  the 
po&^e&iion  of  a  gcnilcinau  nf  Wigton. 

CL£A-H.iLL,  a  seal  of  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Bart,  whose  fa- 

niily  obtained  it  by  an  intermarriage  with  the  female  heir  of  a, 

branch  of  the  Musgravos,  stands  on  a  wclI-cuUivated  spot,  iti 

the  midst  of  an  elevated  and  drear)'  moor.     The  northern  pro** 

pect  is  extensive;  the  lower  parts  of  Cumberland,    the  Sol  way 

Frith,  and  the  borders  of  Scotland,  being  all  comprehended  in 

tl»€  view.     On  Iloticti'lIiUj  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  a  large  fair 

is  held  every  fortnight,  between  Whitsuntide  and   M-urtiiimas ; 

lod  many  thousands  of  black  cattle  and  horses  are  anaualljf 

sold  there. 

fREBY,  oa  MARKET  IREBY, 

Is  a  very  ancient,  but  inconsiderable  town,  situated  near  the 
wurco  of  the  river  Ellen :  the  general  aspect  of  iJie  surrounding 
country  ia  naked,  but  not  unpleasant ;  tlie  soil  is  fertile,  lliis 
place,  in  the  opinion  of  Camden,  was  the  *'  Jrbaa  ot  the  Ko- 
ttnQS,  where  the  Barcaru  Ttgrictues  were  stationed;"  but 
Horslcy  dissentii  from  his  evidence,  observing,  that  no  Roman 
antiquities  were  ever  fgimd  here  ;  and  that  the  afSnJty  of  namcg 
tits  lca&  force  in  this  instance,  as  there  h  another  heby  in  I^n* 
cashire,  on  the  borders  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorksbire.  This 
gentlemun,  with  Mr.  Ward,  places  the  Arbeia  at  Moresby,  wher« 
rcmaios  have  been  dug  up,  and  the  site  of  a  station  is  evident* 

N  4  ASPATRIA 

ip  **  in  Inonor  of  ^^^t  Erapcror  f  bilip  and  bis  Son,  whco  the  furmft  wa* 
Ct/Ajk/the  tccood  lime,  irul  lIk  laltcj:  tbe  £;il;"  ia  ibc  year.  247. 
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AiPATRiA  is  a  !ong,  straggVmg  village,  standing  on  the  ridge 
of  a  till,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Gospatrick,  Earl 
of  Dunbar :  it  now  forms  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont.  In  removing  the  earth  of  a  barrow  which  stood  on  a 
rising  ground,  called  Btacon-kUh  about  200  yards  north  of  the 
village,  in  ihe  year  1790,  a  human  skeleton  was  found  in  a  sort 
of  rude  chest,  or  kistiatn,  formed  by  two  large  cobble-stones  at 
each  side,  and  one  at  each  end.  The  skeleton  measured  seven 
feet  from  the  head  to  the  ancle-bone;  the  fctt  were  decayed,  and 
rotted  off;  and  the  other  bones  soon  mouldered  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  On  the  left  side,  near  the  shoulder,  was  a  broad 
sword,  five  feet  in  length,  the  guard  of  which  was  elegantly  in- 
laid with  silver  flowers:  on  the  right  side  lay  a  dirk,  or  dagger, 
one  foot  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  handle  appeared  to  have  been 
studded  with  silver.  Part  of  a  gold  Jibuhf  or  buckle;  an  orna- 
ment for  the  end  of  a  belt,  a  piece  of  which  adhered  to  it;  a 
broken  battle-axe;  a  bit,  shaped  like  a  modern  snatTfe;  and 
part  of  a  spttr,  were  also  discovered  here.  On  the  stones  that 
inclosed  the  west  side  of  the  kistvaen  were  various  Irgures,  rudely 
sculptured,  but  principally  representing  circles,  hanng  a  cross 
within  each  in  relief*  The  learned  antiquary*  from  whose  ac- 
count these  particulars  were  extracted,  was  induced  to  suppose^ 
from  the  above  emblematical  delineations,  that  the  person  here 
deposited  was  interred  soon  after  the  dawning  of  Christianity;  and 
Also  to  infer,  from  the  rich  ornaments  contained  in  his  sepulchre^ 
that  he  was  a  chieftain  of  considerable  rank, 

Braytos-Hall,  near  Aspatria,  the  principal  seat  of  Sir 
Gilfrid  Lawson,  Bart,  whose  ancestors  purchased  the  estate  of 
the  co-heiresses  of  the  Salkelds,  has  been  much  improved  of  late 
years,  and  rendered  an  elegant  and  commodious  residence :  the 
apartments  are  enriched  with  a  number  of  fine  pictures,  whose 
genera!  excellence  rcllccts  considerable  credit  on  the  judgment 
and  taste  of  their  respectable  owner,  by  whom  they  have  prind- 
pally  been  collected.  Adjacent  to  the  house  is  a  small  deer-park. 

AttKLEBY- 

*  lliyroaa  Rooke,  £«q.     Hit  letter  wa>  read  before  die  Society  of  Aoti^uirkft 
in  the  Mine  year  the  discovery  wu  made. 
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Ariclebt-Hail  is  a  small  mamion  and  seat  bi'longmg  to 
J.  C.  Satterthwaite,  Esq.  but  was  (ormcrly  the  pro[K»rty  of  the 
7hni^^90iu,  by  ane  of  whoni^  Gustavus  Thompson,  hM\.  the 
pment  stnicture  was  erccteil  about  the  year  17*0,  upon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  manor-house.  In  one  of  the  walls  arc  three  stones, 
rudeiy  tcuiptured  with  ligttres  of  animuU. 
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ALLONBY 

Is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  occupying  a  flat  situation  on 
the  tea-coa^t,  and  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing.  Its  origm  is  attributed  by  tradition  to 
Mam^  the  second  lord  of  Allcrdale*  vvho  being  of  a  mctuncholy 
(emper,  ^as  pleased  with  its  lonely  situation,  and  made  it  his 
residence.  Me  afterwards  gave  it  to  some  of  his  kindred,  who 
thence  obtiuned  the  name  of  De  Alanb^.  I'he  co-heiress  of  this 
tolly  coirveyed  it  to  the  fUmbt/s,  from  whom  it  was  iransfenredi 
iy  a  daughter  also,  to  the  BitHHerhassctSj  who  continued  owners 
tiU  about  the  commencement  of  last  century,  when  the  manor 
vas  purchased  by  William  Thomliason,  Esq.  of  lllencogo,  whose 
fiuntly  still  retain  possession.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
950 ;  their  support  is  partly  derived  from  the  berriog  fishery,  a 
trade  which  appears  to  have  considerabl)'  declined  on  this  coast 
of  Ute  years,  from  a  singular  circumstance  in  (he  natural  history 
of  this  lish,  which  is  noticed  in  the  following  terms  in  the  second 
volume  of  Hutchinson's  Cumbetland.  ♦*  After  remaining  in  this 
channel  ten  ye^irs,  the  wonderful  shoals  of  this  fl^h  are  said  to 
liave  it,  to  stay  away  ten  years,  and  then  return  and  stay  ten 
years  longer.  These  revolutions  are  described  to  be  as  r^ular 
as  those  of  any  of  the  planets,  the  flowing  of  tlie  tides,  or  the 
iricissitudes  of  the  seasons.  Unaccountable  as  this  circumstance 
caofessedly  is,  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  and  by  very  credible 
aathority,  to  be  a  fact»  and  to  have  been  observed  of  the  herring 
for  three  successive  periods  yet  within  memory."  Allonby  is  in 
the  palish  of  Bromfield;  but  has  a  small  chapel  of  ease,  the 
luildJng  of  which  was  at  £nt  oppo&cd  by  the  Quakers,  who  have 

a  meeting* 
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meeting-hoiise  in  the  town,  and  were  formerly  tlic  most  nu- 
merous  of  its  inhabitants,    but   h&ve   much   decreased   of  late 
[years.     The  chapel  was  erected  in  the  year  1744.     Adjoining  to 
in,  is  ft  neat  school-bouse,  that  was  chiedy  built  by  subscription* 
On  an  eminence  noith  of  the  river  EUcn,  near  Mar}  port,  are 
ttbc  remains  of  a  considerable  Roman  station,  generally  called 
ELLENBOttouGH  J  ihougb  the  village  of  that  name  is  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  ihc  river,  at  some  distance.     Tliis,  in  the  opinion 
of  Horsley  and  Warburton^  was  the  Virosidum  of  the  Notitia. 
iCumden  supposed  it  to  he  Votanlium ;    and  other  writers  have 
ftyled  it  Olcnaaint.     The  fort  is  on  a  high  bank,  oNerhangiog  the 
?a,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  tJie  Scotch  coast, 
hto  overlook  and  prevent  irruptions   from  which   this  station  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  chosen.     \li  area  is  a  square  of  about  lOO 
yards,  with  four  entrances,  and  defended  by  a  double  ditch  and 
impart. 

The  numerous  vestiges  of  antiquity,*  and  variety  of  inscrip- 
tions, found  at  thi$  station,  are  not  supposed  to  be  equalled  by 
those  discovered  at  any  other  in  Britain.  The  principal  of  these 
^raains  is  a  Roman  altar,  about  Hve  feet  high,  the  finest  and 
mobt  curious  ever  met  with  in  this  island.  It  is  of  reddish-co- 
lored stone,  orriajnentcd  with  sculptures.  On  the  front  is  thif 
inscription,  as  copied  by  Horsley. 

C£NIO  LOCI 

FORTVNyt  RED 

ROM^.  vETERNjE 

tT  FATO  BONO 

G.  CORNELIVS 

PEREGRINVS 
TRIB  COHORT. 

EX   PROVING 

MAVR  CiESA 

DOMVS  ET  itD 

DECV   R  ,     .     .     . 

Gcnio 

*  Tbes£«re  chiefly  prcKrvcd  at  NtTH»R-HALU,  the  Kat  of  the  Stukoase 
fjroiJy,  to  whom  the  manor  hii  belonged  for  icvcral  ccnturicJ.  It  standi  in  a 
pleaunt  Miuation,  neir  the  port,  up  the  river  Ellen  *,  tt  wm  formerly  Cfttktd 
Alncburgh^Hall,  wid  Ellenborough-Hall. 
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Tor  timet  reduci  Roma  JEUnice,  et  Fato  Bono;  Gains 
^eregrintiS  tribttmts  Cokortus  ex  Prorvtcia   MaHritanite 
Ctnariauit  domm  et  adrm  decurionum  rextiluif.    Above  tbe  in- 
iCliption»  on  the  capital,  are  two  full  faces,  supposed  to  be  in- 
lodtd  as  representations  of  tbe  sun ;  between  them  is,  appa- 
naAft  «  bunch  of  nhe&t.     On  tbe  back  of  the  altar  are  the 
words  VOLANTI  VIVAS ;  beneath  them  are  carved  the  usual 
sacciticing  instruments,  an  axe,  and  a  knife.     On  the  left  side  is 
tbe  wheel  of  Fortune,  and  a  leaf,  orpine-apple;  on  tbe  right  is  a 
patera  and  pnefeticuhm.    This  altar  h  at  Loid  Lonsdale's  seat  at 
Whitehaven:  several  of  the  words  are  now  defaced.     An  on* 
graving  of  the  onginal,  from  a  drawing  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
was  first  published  by  Camden,  who  notices  several  other  in« 
scriptions  found  at  this  station.     Among  them  was  an  altar  de- 
dicated to  Be  latuca  dew,  since  lost;  a  stone  neatly  carved, 
with  a  corona  supported  by  two  Victories,  and  the  words ; 

VICTORIjE 

AVGG 

D  D 

N  N 

Victorle  Auguslorum  Dominorum  Nostrorum ;  erected,  aa  Ilorsley 
imagines,  in  honor  of  the  Empertirs  Dioclfsian  and  iMaximian, 
lo  whom  the  title  Domini  Nostri  is  more  frequently  given  than  to 
any  others  ;  and  a  second  altar,  with  u  figure  on  the  right  side, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Ilercaksj  having  in  one  hand  a  ctiib,  &nd 
in  the  other  what  Horslcy  and  Pennant  suppose  to  be  the  Hes- 
perian apples;  on  the  left  side  Mars^  with  hb  spear  and  shield] 
anii  on  front  this  inscnption : 

DIS  DEA0VSQ 

P.  POSTVMIVS 

ACILIAXVS 

PRyEF 
COH,  I  DELM 

Besides  the  cohort  prima  Dafmatantm^  mentioned  on  this  altar, 
•  ^'Ih  the  cohort  prima  HispanorvWf  and  the  cohun  prima  Bivta- 

iiorum. 
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^^oruntf  appear  to  have  boen  quartered  at  this  station,    if  tl 
iidiffcrent  inscriptions  iound  here,  on  which   they  are  mentioned, 
fftre  admitted  as  evidence;  though  the  Notitia  only  names  ctie 
.€ohors  itcTta  Keniontm,  as  being  in  garri'jon  at  I'irosiditm ;  and 
AS  each  of  the  former  cohorts  are  noticed  in  the  iuscriptions  dis- 
covered at  otlier  placcji,  it  seems  evident,  that  the  Roman  com- 
panies were  not  always    fixed   to  a  particular  spot»     but  wvr^ 
removed  to  diHerent  stations,  as  occasion  rendered  it  necessary. 
Among  the  altars  met  with  in  this  vicinity  since  the  thne  of 
Camden,    is  one  erected   to   the  local  goddess  Setlocttdoy    by 
Lucius  Abareus,  a.  Centurion  ;  the  inscription  is  as  follows : 

DEM 
SETLO 

L.  ABAR 

EVS  C 

V.  S.  L.  M 

TTiis  altar  is  preserved  at  Nether-ifall,  together  with  a  sculpture 
of  a  female  with  long  flowing  hair,  and  a  vessel,  or  urn,  in  her 
hand,  supposed  by  Pennant  to  represent  the  goddess  SctloccnUi* 
In  the  year  1779;  ^  stone  was  found  within  the  area  of  the  sta- 
tion^ with  this  inscription,  being  the  only  one  discorered  hera 
that  mentions  the  legions  : 

VEX  ft  LEG  II  Acv 
ET  XX.  VV 
FECERVNT 

VeriHatio  LcgionU  secrndtr  Augustae  et  vicesima  Vahniit  Vklrkis 

Jecentnt.  Within  the  fort,  near  llie  pr^r/oWtfw,  in  the  year  175>5, 
iRfas  also  found  a  square  stone,  the  upper  part  singularly  cut, 
which  Hayman  Rooke,  Esq.  who  transmitted  a  drawing  of  it  to 
tie  Society  of  Antiquaries,  supposed  to  have  been  the  base  of  m 
imall  obelisk,  used  as  &  gnotncn  to  an  horizontal  ground-dial.  On 
one  of  the  sides  is  carved  a  woman  on  horseback,  without  a  bridle. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Pennant  visited  EUenborough,  in  the  year  1772, 
«ome  further  discoveries  were  made  here  by  the  removal  of  the 
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cjirtla  tliat  covered  the  relics  of  the  station:  of  th^e  the  follow- 
iUg  account  was  givcQ  in  that  Gentleman  9  Tour  to  Scotland., 
*^  The  streets  and  footway n  have  been  traced,  paved  with  stones 
Crvm  the  shore,  or  free-t^tone  from  the  quarries  ;  the  la!>t  ranch 
MSQjn  by  use.  Many  foundations  of  bouses,  the  cement  still 
Very  strong,  and  the  plaster  on  several  remains  of  walls  of  a 
pink  color.  Several  vaults  have  been  dincovered ;  one  with  frce- 
stone  %ttps,  much  used :  lire  hearths  open  before,  inclosed  with 
a  circular  wall  behind :  from  the  remains  of  fuel,  it  is  evident* 
that  the  Romans  used  both  wood  and  pit-coal.  Bones  and  teeth 
of  various  animals,  and  pieces  of  the  horns  of  stags,  many  of 
the  latter  sawed,  were  found  here ;  also  shells  of  oysters,  mus- 
cles, and  snaib.  Broken  earthen-ware,  and  fragments  of  glass 
vessels  and  mirrors,  and  two  pieces  of  a  painted  glass  cup,  wliich 
evbces  the  antiquity  of  that  art/* 

In  the  year  176*6,  a  vault  within  the  fort,  twelve  feet  in  length, 
ind  ten  and  a  half  in  breadth,  was  opened  for  a  second  time, 
and  at  thp  bottom  a  thin  piece  of  beaten  gold  was  found,  toge- 
ther with  a  brass  ring,  not  unlike  a  curtain  ring,  and  the  root  of 
a  itag's  horn,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  skull ;  the  beam^  and 
the  brow  antler,  had  been  sawed  off.  Ou  a  stone  that  was  also 
discovered  here,  were  three  disproportioned  female  figures  nidely 
sculptured  in  niches,  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  tho 
Deir  Matrci :  from  this  circumstance  Mr,  Gough  observes,  that 
"  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  vault  was  the  temple  of  the  Decs 
UatrtM,  who  were  here  represented  as  ttiey  have  been  found  iu 
other  parts  of  Britain/' 

The  remains  of  the  Roman  gate-way  at  the  north  entrance  of 
this  station  were  discovered  in  17S7.  The  stones  were  so  nicely 
fitted  as  to  stand  close  to  each  other  without  cement.  Soon  af- 
terwards the  arch  which  had  covered  the  gate  was  found  entire: 
but  wts  quickly  destroyed  through  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
laborers,  who  carried  away  the  stones  to  repair  walls.  In  the 
following  year  the  remains  of  an  elegant  Roman  bath  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  several  pieces  of  broken  sculpture,  and  inscribed 
Uoues, 
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About  sixty  yard*  ta^tward  of  the  fort  is  d  srtintl  twmulta,  or 
moiitit  of  earlli,  ihat  was  opened  in  (he  year  1742,  and  found 
to  consist  of  layers  of  difiVrent  tubstanccs.  Oft  the  top  was 
the  sod,  or  common  turf;  then  a  layer  of  crumbly  cartht  which 
was  at  first  brittle,  biil,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  acquired  a 
great  hardnes-*,  and  a  lorruginoo^  appeaniiice  :  Next  was  a 
bed  of  strong  blue  clay,  mixed  with  fern  root*,  placed  on  two  or 
three  layers  of  turf,  with  their  grassy  sides  together  ;  and  beneath 
tJies4s  were  the  bonctk  of  a  heifer  and  of  a  colt,  with  some  wood 
ashos  near  thero.* 

MARY-PORT, 

LtKE  most  of  the  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Cumberland, 
derives  its  origin  and  consequence  from  tlie  coal-trade.  Sixty 
years  ago,  the  beach  was  occupied  only  by  one  house,  caUed 
Vatchda,  and  about  half  a  score  miserable  huts,  that  served  la 
shelter  a  few  fishermen.  Now  the  houses  amount  to  between 
four  and  five  hundred,  and  the  number  of  inhahitants  are  tip- 
Tvards  of  3000 ;  though  both  the  increase  of  population,  and  of 
buildings,  was  suspended  a  few  years  since,  by  a  temporary 
failure  in  the  adjoimng  collieries:  new  scams,  however,  have 
been  opened,  and  the  business  has  again  returned  to  Its  accus- 
tomed channels. 

The  situation  of  this  towii  h  cxtreniely  plca?>ant ;  it5  streets  are 
wide,  and  the  houses  are  neatly  built.  It  stands  on  the  b<.»rders  of 
the  river  Ellen,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  was  first 
called  Martf-Fort  in  honor  of  the  lady  of  the  late  Humphrey 
Scnhou^e,  Esq.  whose  family  have  long  been  proprietoi-s  v(  the 
manor.  The  small  hiimlet  from  which  the  town  arose,  wa» 
niinicd  Ellctif  or  Eltncfooiy  from  its  situation.  Wooden  piers, 
wild  quays,  huve  been  erected  on  each  si<ie  the  river,  for  ihe 
convcniency  of  the  shipping,  which  rapidly  increases.  Bctwvei| 
ninety  and  one  huudied  vessels  are  now  belonging  to  the  port, 
tome  of  which  are  of  250  tons  burthen.  They  are  chierty  em- 
ployed 

*  P«iiii»at'»  Tour  ui  Scodand,  p.  60. 
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))1oycd  in  the  exportation  of  coals  to  Ireland  ;  and  \\\  the  iin- 
'l>orting  of  timber,  ila^,  Und  iron,  from  th«  Baltic.  Many  of 
iKc  inliJtbitants  derive  nubsislence  from  an  extensive  cotton  manu<> 
fartory,  that  was  establbhcd  here  a  lew  year^  agu,  and  already 
famines  employment  for  upwards  of  400  people.  "  On  an 
«iiiiaoiice  called  tlie  Motc-hiU^  at  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
stands  an  arlifirial  mount,  whose  base  is  l(JO  Mirds  in  cirtiim- 
Cerence,  protected  by  a  deep  ditch  almost  surronnding  it,  ceas- 
ing only  where  the  steepness  of  the  biU  rendered  such  a  defence 
unuecessary." 

Eridekiiik,  an  irregularly  constructed  village^  a  few  miles 
south-east  of  Mary-port,  \%s  become  celebrated  among  anti- 
quaries, from  the  curious  and  ancient  font  contained  in  its  hum- 
lie  church.  Ilic  height  of  this  singular  relic  i^  two  fwt  and  an 
iQcbt  it  b  of  a  square  fortn,  having  its  sides  ornamented  by 
iliffcrent  sculptures.  The  front,  or  south  side,  according  lo  its 
relative  position,  is  divided  into  cortiparlrnenls  by  horizontal 
fillets,  on  the  lowermost  of  which  is  an  inscription,  in  Runic  and 
Saxon  ci^aractcrs,  thus  decyphcrcd  by  Bishop  Nicholson: 

£r  Eakaud  ban  men  egrocten,  (f  to  dii  men  red  wer  Tanar  men  brogten. 

That  is,  continues  the  learned  Prelate,  //rrr  TAard  teas  con- 
Xtfttd ;  anrf  to  this  man's  example  were  the  Danes  brovght.  Who 
Ekard  really  was  is  uncertain  j  but  the  Bishop,  with  much  pro- 
bflbility,  supposes  him  to  have  been  a  Danish  officer.  The 
Carvings  above  the  inscription  are  festoons  of  grapes,  birds,  ap- 
parently ravens,  and  other  objects.  On  the  east  side,  iu  the 
t]pper  division,  is  a  monster  with  two  heads,  one  bent  down 
o?er  its  body  to  the  groand  ;  the  other  erect,  with  a  triple 
"flower  on  one  item  proceeding  from  its  month  t  the  compart- 
ment beneath  represents  St.  John  BopliM  immersing  in  a  font 
the  Saviour,  round  whose  head  is  a  Nimbm^  or  glory;  and 
Itbov^  the  dt'fuced  resemblance  of  a  dove.  On  the  north  front 
is  a  rude  figure  of  a  centanr,  defending  itself  from  the  attacki 
of  a  bird,  and  some  animal:  beneath,  is  the  expulsion  of  our 
iirst  paronti  from  paiaditic ;  Adam  seems  appealing  to  the  cle- 
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meucy  of  tlie  mmtstring  Aiigd,  wbilc  Eve  is  clinging  to  the  tree  fi 
Life*  The  west  side  displays  the  cross  with  ornamental  leafage  ; 
below  it  is  a  kind  of  shield,  supported  b)'  two  birds,  probably- 
ravens. 

Thomas  Tickell,  Esq.  ihc  poet,  and  the  friend  and  com- 
paoion  of  Addison*  was  born  in  this  village,  in  the  year  l6s6. 
He  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  and  of  lively  and  animated 
manners.  His  edition  of  Addison's  works  is  much  esteemed : 
it  W&5  undertaken  by  the  particular  desire  of  the  latter,  who, 
when  dying,  expressed  his  wish  that  Tickell  should  become  bli 
•  editor.     He  died  at  the  age  of  I* fly-six, 

I8£L-Hall»  the  ancient  family  seat  of  the  Lawsoiu,  standi 

4n  a  loWt  but  pleasant  vale,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent. 

LThe  surrounding  eminences  arc  clothed  with   wood,  and  many 

4>f  the  views  along  the  borders  of  the  river  posses*  considerable 

kuty.     In  the  house,  among  other  family  portraits,  is  one  of 

>IR  Wilfrid  Lawson,  a  person  of  much  note  io  the  time  of 

le  Civil  Wars. 
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Derives  its  name  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  ihe 
river  Cocker,  which  separates  it  into  two  parts,  and  then  falU 
into  the  Derwent  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
stj-eets  are  spacious,  but  irregularly  built ;  yet  many  of  tho 
houses  arc  neat,  particularly  tliosc  on  the  ucclivity  leading 
to  the  castle.  The  Moot-halt,  ^larket-house,  and  Shambles, 
have  an  ancient,  gloomy  appearance,  and  like  most  of  these 
kind  of  buildings  in  the  nortbcm  towns,  prove  a  considerable 
obstniction  to  passengers,  from  being  situated  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  principal  streets.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  com- 
puted at  nearly  3000 ;  many  of  them  arc  employed  in  manufac- 
turing hats,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  shalloons,  checks^  and 
coarse  linens.  The  church  was  rebuilt  of  free-stone  in  the  year 
17 lit  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  tower;  it  is  spacious^ 
but  has  no  aisles. 
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rains  of  the  ciistle  occupy  the  summit  of  an  artificial 
mount,  raided  on  a  precipice  above  the  Derwentr  near  its  con« 
fluence  with  the  Cocker.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  anjl 
fortress,  of  a  square  form,  and  guarded  with  square 
the  compass  of  the  wail  measuring  almost  six  hundred 
jtrd«.  The  entrance  has  been  strengthened  by  a  draw-bridge, 
ileep  ditch,  and  tower -gateway.  The  latter  still  lemains,  and  is 
doieudecl  by  massive  gates  and  a  portcullis.  On  the  tower,  are 
cIm  anna  of  the  Lucia,  Multms^  Ump/irevillcs,  Pvrciet,  and 
Nftiiie§  :  the  prospect  from  its  summit  i«i  extensive.  Within  tiiis 
•tttiance  is  ai?  open  area,  about  thirty-five  yards  square,  whicji 
iOtamunicates  with  un  interior  court,  round  which  the  principal 
Wildings  have  been  situated.  To  the  north-west  are  the  remains  of 
«tqu«re  tower,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  part 
t^f  liie  fortress.  Ekncath  it  is  a  cell  or  chamber,  thirty  feet  square^ 
viiich  is  entered  from  the  inner  area  by  a  descent  of  twelve  steps, 
whJ  lighted  by  one  small  grated  window.  The  vault  is  formed 
of  groined  arches  iutcrsociing  each  other^  and  supported  by  ao 
octagoDftl  pillar  in  the  centre,  wliich  is  perforated,  to  contain  a 
lead  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  water  into  the  cell.  On  each 
lide  the  gateway,  between  the  outward  and  inner  courts,  is  ^ 
ieep  dungeon,  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  forty  or  ^fky 
pinoa*  :  both  are  vaulted  at  top,  and  have  only  a  small  open- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  lowering  down  the  wdaappy  wretches 
whote  £ate  occasioned  their  confinement  in  the«e  dire  prisoB<i: 
QA  the  outside  of  each  is  a  narrow  slit,  or  aperture,  having  t 
docvading  slope,  through  which  provisions  were  conveyed  to  th« 
lUBBrablie  inmates. 

This  castle  was  the  baronial  mansion  of  tlie  Lords  of  Aller- 
dale,  by  Waidctify  the  first  of  whom,  it  is  generally  affirmed  to 
llAve  been  built,  within  a  few  years  of  the  time  of  the  Couquei(t» 
The  original  seat  of  Waldeof  wa»  abont  two  miles  bclpiv  Cockeiv 
mouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Derwent,  at  PapcastU-,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  demolished,  for  the  puipose  of  u*.ing  the  ma^ 
leriftls  in  the  construction  of  this  fortress.  It  was  afterwards 
possessed  in  succession  by  the  families  whose  arms  appear  on  the 
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tower  at  the  entrance ;  but  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  oF 
Egremoot.  D^jring  the  contetitions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  it  was  trarrisoned  for  the  King;  but  being  reduced  by  the 
Parlmment's  forces,  was  disraanlled  ;  and,  with  tb<?  exception 
of  the  outer  gateway,  part  tif  the  buildings  at  the  east  angle, 
Tvhere  the  Earl's  Audit  courts  are  held,  and  two  other  rooms, 
has  pver  since  continued  in  ruins. 

Cockermoutii  was  anciently  a  hamlet  to  Brighara,  but  was 
.constituted  a  distinct  parish  in  tliL»  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
It  first  returned  members  to  Parliament  in  the  twenty-third  of 
Edward  the  Firvt,  yet  afterwards  discoiifinucd  the  exertion  of  this 
privilege  ft»r  nearly  150  years,  not  sending  a  second  time  till  1640, 
since  which  the  returns  have  been  regular.  The  right  of  election 
IS  limited  to  the  inhabitants  having  burgage  tenure,  who  at^e 
about  ^^00  in  number.  Ihc  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in 
a  Bailitf  chosen  annually,  at  the  Lord's  court,  by  the  sixteen 
burghers  who  form  the  Jury  of  the  Lect,  which  assists  in  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  A  Dispensary  for  the  relief 
of  the  indigent  poor  was  established  here  in  the  year  1753,  since 
which  period  several  thousand  persons  have  been  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  charity.  Several  schools  for  the  education  of 
joutb  have  also  been  iui^tituted  by  (lie  beque&ts  and  subscnptions 
t>f  the  benevolent.  The  pari^  of  the  town  on  the  different  sides 
fjf  the  Cocker  are  connected  by  a  bridge  of  one  aicli  ;  and  on 
the  north  side  is  an  artiJiciul  eminence,  called  Tuoi-Aili,  resem- 
bling the  large  barrows  found  in  numy  paits  of  England.  The 
kills  on  the  oppobile  side  of  the  Dcrwunt,  in  this  neighbourhood^ 
are  of  a  kind  of  calcareous  .<itone,  ahnust  viholly  composed  of 
shells  of  the  anomia  genus.* 

Papcastlk,  an  extremely  pleasant  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dervvent,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Notitia 
^■station  DervrntiQHCr  so  called  from  its  situation  near  ihe  above 
Tiver.  I'he  fort  was  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  stif> 
Mefitly  visible  in  the  time  of  Dr,  Stukeley  to  be  traced  round  its 
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whole  circumference.  The  west  side  is  bounded  by  a  narrow 
lane,  supposed  to  have  been  the  via  Militaris,  which  commu- 
nicated at  its  extremities  with  Elenborough  and  Ambleside. 
Many  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  here ;  particu* 
iarly  broken  walls,  pavements ;  coins  of  the  Emperors,  Claudius, 
Trajan,  and  Hadrian;  and  a  patera  of  fine  red  clay,  having 
vestiges  of  a  defaced  inscription  at  the  bottom.'  Mr.  Gougb 
imagines  that  the  term  Pap-Ciisttc  was  contracted  from  Pipard^ 
the  name  of  an  owner  of  the  manor  who  married  a  descendant 
of  Waldetft. 

WORKINGTON 

ts  a  considerable  town,  situated  near  the  southern  mai^in  of 
the  Derwent,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  about  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  Its  present  importance  has  originated  from 
the  working  of  the  collieries  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
It  which  period  the  entire  maritime  strength  of  the  coufity 
consisted  of  only  twelve  vessels,  and  198  sailors  and  fishermen;* 
though  the  number  of  the  former  now  belonging  to  this  port 
alone  b  more  than  iffO,  and  many  of  them  from  one  to  300, 
and  upwards,  tons  burthen.  These  are  principally  engaged  in 
the  exportation  of  coals  to  Ireland,  and  some  few  to  the  Baltic. 
The  chief  articles  of  importation  arc  timber,  bar-iron,'  and  flax* 
The  river  is  navigable  to  the  town  for  ships  of  400  tons  ;  and  6n 
each  bank,  near  the  mouth,  are  piers,  where  they  lie  to  take  ini 
their  respective  ladings,  which,  if  coals,  are  Conveyed  into  them 
from  frames  occasionally  dropping  from  the  rail  roads.  The 
harbour  is  one  of  the  safest  on  the  coast ;  and  many  improve* 
ments  in  the  situation  and  construction  of  the  qua^^-s  have  been 
lately  made. 

Several  of  the. more  ancient  streets  arc  narrow  and  irregular ; 
those  of  modern  erection,  arc  better  constructed;  and  marty  of 
the  houses  are  handsome.    The  public  buildings  are  all  of  late 

O  2  date. 

*  See  Enumeration  made  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Ltncolo,  Lord  Hi^ 
Admlrala  about  the  year  i^a. 
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dat(^.  The  church  is  a  neat  fkbric ;  the  dtar-ptece  if  the  Dc- 
icent  from  the  Crews.  The  houses  are  principally  iHsposeU  into 
two  clusters:  in  that  caUed  the  Upper  Tuwa  a  new  square  bus 
l»een  erectei},  in  the  area  of  vfhicb  is  the  corn  market ;  at  « 
litlle  distance  are  the  hutchiT^  shuinbles.  The  recreation  of  the 
inhabitantii  i>>  pajtly  provided  fur  by  the  erection  of  a  neat 
Assembly -room,  and  a  sinflll  Play-house.  The  maintenance  of 
the  afflicted  pour  is  chieHy  derived  from  the  funds  of  the  varioui 
fjiendly  socielies  wldch  have  been  instituted  under  tlie  patronage 

[•of  the  Curucn  famJly»  who  are  ihe  chit'f  proprietors  of  this 
manor.     The  workmen  employed  by  Mr.  Cur\*en,  of  whatever 

•description,  contribute  three-pence  each,  ever)  fortnight,  towards 
the  s-upport  of  those  iodividuab  among  lhcm»  who  may  be  de^ 
privcd  of  health,  either  through  misfortune  or  sickness;  and  to 
every  ten  pounds  thus  collected,  Mr.  Curweji  generously  cou- 
tributcs  three  more  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  coal  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Workington  are  about  sixteen 
in  number;  their  depth  is  from  forty  to  ninety  fathoms.  The 
coal  lies  in  bands,  or  &eams,  divided  from  each  other  by  inter- 
tnediate  strata.  The  thickness  of  the  uppermost  seam  is  gene- 
rally three  feet ;  of  the  second,  four  feet ;  and  of  the  third,  or 
lowest  that  hua  hitheito  been  worked,  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet*  The  extraneous  matter  that  separates  the  foimer,  varies  ; 
►ut  the  covering  of  the  main  coal  is  of  the  finest  white  free-stone, 
generally  about  twenty  yards  thick,  'J'he  cjuantity  of  coaU 
shipped  per  day  is  about  30D  tons  ;  the  raisii^  of  which  employs 
teveinl  steam  engines,  and  about  six  hundred  workmen*    The 

^Coal  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  is  purchased  at  the  rate  of  two 
thillings  for  four  customary  bushels.     A  new  scam  was  discover- 

Icd  in  (he  year  1794,  at  a  place  called  the  Chapel^bank,  on  the 

^estate  of  Mr.  Curwen,  and,  from  its  extent  and  quality,  pro- 
Biises  to  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  proprietor,  who 
celebrated  the  opening  of  the  works  by  a  splendid  festival,  in 

■l^hich  the  populace  were  partakers.     The  principal  articles  laa* 

nufacturcd  in  this  town  are  sail-cloths  and  cord^e, 
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Lcland  noticed  Wt/rktnton  a's  bcini^f  in  his  days,  aiytU  prety 
fytiJicr  torn  i  and  Camden  ha«  mentioned  it,  as  tkmous  for  ito 
lalmofi  fijihcry.  The  liitlcr  i»  still  considerable,  both  on  the  coasts 
ind  for  several  miles  up  the  Derwent.  The  fulmon,  us  appenri 
from  ft  statement  in  flutcliinson's  Hi^^tory  of  Cumberland,  are$om&> 
time^  Caught  tm  ihe  shaliou'is,  or  sand- banks  nenr  the  mouth  ot' 
the  river,  by  person*  on  hone-back^  locally  tLTraed  Salmoii'^kuuttn, 
Tlie  huntsman  is  armed  with  a  ftpear  of  three  points,  barbed, 
biving  A  bhaft  fifteen  lect  in  len^^th,  which  he  huUls  with-  b^>th 
kaiub;  Mid  while  the  horse  is  g(>ing  at  a  swift  trot,  or  tuoderatt 
gillop,  middle  deep  in  water,  hr  birikes  the  ipear  into  the  body 
of  tiie  salmon,  and  with  a  turn  of  the  hand  raises  thefiah  to  th« 
»uriace«  and  run^  it  the  readiest  way  to  dry-land  without  dis- 
■Dounting;.  The  passage  of  the  lalmon  it  frequently  obstructed 
by  ncLs;  but  whether  thu*  intercepted,  or  left  in  the  shallows  by 
Ik  tidr*  the  fifth  is  commonly  discovered  by  the  el&ct  that  his 
to  escape  has  upon  the  surfadfc  of  the  water.  The 
fur  kdliug  salmon  at  NVotlington  are  August,  Septcm- 
IteTf  And  Octuber,  and  sometimes  February'. 

WoB,KijroTON  Hall,  the  principal  residence  of  John  CfanV 
titn  Curwen,  Ksq.  stands  on  a  Hue  eminence  n^^ar  the  <«ut  end 
of  the  town,  on  the  baitks  of  the  Dcrwent.  It  is  ii  spaciuus 
quadrangular  building;  and  though  it  has  undergone  various  al> 
Ccmtiona  within  the  last  fifty  years,  stiil  displays  m»rk&  of  conii^ 
drrabte  antiquity.  Mr,  Gough  observes,  the  walb  are  so  re- 
markably thick,  that,  in  making  some  improvements  a  few  years 
igo.  a  passage  wa>  excavated  through  one  of  them  lengthways ; 
lufficient  thickness  being  left  on  each  hide  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  strength.  In  this  mansion  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  on  her  landing  at  Workington,  by  Sir  Henry 
Curwen,  till  required  by  Elizabeth  to  resign  his  royal  giiet^t,  who 
was  removed  first  to  Cockermouth  Castle,  and  afterwards  to 
that  at  Carlisle.  The  apanmcnt  in  which  she  »lept  whib  here, 
if  y^et  called  the  Queen's  chamber.  The  puik  and  pleasure 
gruundb  ar«  cxtenMve,  and,  from  recent  improvements,  have 
been  pendered  CJwtremely  pleasant.     1  he  Curxent  have  possessed 
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considerable  property*  and  great  influence,  in  this  county  for  s*-? 
veral  centuries.  They  trace  their  descent  lo  Jolm  de  Tai/hmt, 
brother  to  Fulke,  EnrlofAnjou,  and  hunbujifl  to  ElgivHt  ihe 
daughter  of  King  Elhelred.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Cunfen, 
£sq.  the  last  male  heir,  his  possessions  dcsfenrU'd  to  Isabella, 
lis  only  surviving  daughter,  who  inavncd  John  Christian,  Esq. 
in  ]7d9.  This  gentlemttn  assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of 
Curwen  in  the  year  I7P0,  by  virtue  of  the  King's  ^rgjn  manual. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Derwent,  above  Workington,  are  the 
Beaton  Iron-Works,  erected  in  1763,  on  a  very  extensive  plan, 
tinder  the  inspection  of  Thomas  Speddin<^,  Esq.  of  Whiter 
liaven.  '*  They  con^i^t  of  two  blast  furnaces  for  melting  iron* 
ore;  a  mill  for  the  slitting  and  roUing  of  bar-iron,  and  a  double 
forge  for  refining  and  drawing  it ;  a  foundcry,  vith  varions 
small  furnaces,  for  casting  cannon,  and  iron-work  of  all  kinds; 
a  mill  for  boring  cannon  cylinders;  and  many  other  contrivances 
suitable  lo  the  nature  of  the  diflerent  brandies  of  the  manufactuPB^ 

Harrington,  a  populous  and  improving  villnge,  nearly 
three  miles  south  of  \Vorkinfl(ton,  is  situaied  clo^e  to  ihc  shore, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  brook,  which  contributes  to  form  a  very 
convenient  port,  whence  it  possesses  considerable  trade  in  the  ex- 
porting of  coal,  lime,  jion-.stone,  and  lire  clay  ;  all  these  articles 
being  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  Nearly  sixty  vef»scls«  of 
4)ne  huridrud  tnns  burthen  each,  on  the  average,  are  now  em- 
.ployed  in  tran'«portmg  ihe  above  substances  from  t)>i*i  port, 
r^ihicb,  less  than  forty  years  since,  had  nut  one  belonging  to  it. 
♦The  ancient  part  of  the  villHge  ct»nsi^t>  principally  of  a  few 
^mall  farms,  btraggliiig  up  the  dell;  ihq  chief  propriutor  of  the 
JfU^d  is  Mr.  Curwen. 

-  MonESOY,  \\\e  Arbcia  of  ilie  N'olilia,  in  tLe  opinion  of  Mr. 
Horsley,  and  bomc  otiier  antiquaries,  is  a  fsnialL,  btii  pleasantly 
situated  village,  about  two  miles  north  ut  Whitehaven.  Several 
inscriptions  have  been  iVunid  here,  which  prove  ihe  station  to 
have  been  Roman ;  and  its  remains  are  still  very  con<ipicnom. 
They  occupy  the  sumtnil  of  an  eminence,  which  commands^ 
fine  view  of  the  sea.    The  fort  was  a  square  of  1  JO  yards,  with 
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obtose  angles.  "  The  west-a^er  is  very  conspicuouf  and  lofty; 
the  southern  one  is  on  the  edge  of  a  high  ridge,  and  distinct^ 
the  stones  and  roortar  in  many  parts  breaking  through  the  turf. 
The  east-agger  is  but  low,  but  very  observable ;  and  the  ditch  ii 
also  diftccraible :  The  northern  agger  is  much  defaced/'  The 
area  is  cultivated ;  and  the  church  stands  within  the  limits  of 
the  station.    Thiu  manor  is  the  property  of  the  £larl  of  Lonsdalo. 

WHITEHAVEN. 

The  effects  of  trade,  industry,  and  enterprise,  have  scarcely 
ever  been  so  strikingly  exemplified,  as  in  the  rise,  progress,  and 
increasing  importance,  of  tiiis  rich  and  flourishing  town.  From 
an  obscure  hamlet  to  the  village  of  St.  Bees,  it  has  become,  in 
the  course  of  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  of  consider- 
ably greater  magnitude  than  many  cities  ;  and,  both  in  extent 
•of  buildings,  and  in  population,  by  far  exceeds  the  capital  of 
this  eounty.  Its  rapid  advancement  to  prosperity  will  be  easily 
conceived,  when  it  is  stated,  that  iu  the  year  1566,  it  consisted 
only  of  six  fishermen's  cabins,  and  a  small  bark;  in  l6S3,  of 
nine  or  ten  thatched  cottages:  in  1693,  its  buildings  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  for  2272  inhabitants ;  in  twenty-two  years  af- 
terwards, for  4000:  in  the  year  1783,  its  population  amounted 
to  l6y4O0  $^  but  since  this  period  there  has  been  some  consider- 
able variation  ;  yet  as  the  numbers  it^turned  under  the  late  act 
do  not  appear  to  be  correct,  wc  forbear  to  state  them.  The 
iocreaae  of  shipping  has  been  equally  progressive :  in  l685,  the 
whole  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  was  forty-six, 
exclusive  of  boats;  in  1772,  tljey  amounted  to  197  ;  in  1790, 
to  SI6;  and  have  since  increased  to  about  230:  the  quantity  of 
tonnage  is  nearly  74,000  tons. 

The  honor  of  ratbing  this  town  to  its  present  high  importance, 
must  be  given  to  the  Lowther  famil},  by  one  of  whom.  Sir  John 
Lowther,  Knight,  the  lands  of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  St. 
Beet,  were  purchased  for  his  second  son.  Sir  Chribtopber,  about 
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the  commencement  of  tke  reign  of  Charlef  the  First,  At  this 
period  ihe  u»e  of  coals  first  became  genera!  ;•  and  it  icems  th&t 
Sir  Christopher  conceived  the  idea  of  making  his  possessions 
productive,  by  opening  some  collieries ;  but  no  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  till  after  the  Reslorationt  when  Sir  John  Lowthcr, 
*vho  had  succeeded  to  the  estates,  formed  a  place  for  working 
the  mines  on  a  very  extensive  scale;  and  that  all  opposition  to  hit 
intended  series  of  operation*  might  be  prevented,  he  procured  a 
grant  of  all  the  ungranted  lands  within  the  district.  This  was 
ill  the  year  \666.  Two  years  afterwards  he  obtained  a  further 
accession  of  property,  by  the  gift  of  the  whole  sea  coa%t  for 
two  miles  northward,  between  high  and  low  water  mark.  Sir 
John  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  port,  which  was  neither 
large  nor  convenirnt,  and,  by  his  judicious  schemes,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  haven.  It  has  since  been  greatly  im- 
proved ;  particularly  during  the  last  reign,  when  an  act  was  ob- 
tained to  perfect,  and  keep  it  in  repair,  by  a  tonnage  on$hippiQ§i 
This  haven  is  protecttd  by  several  piers  or  moles  of  stoiw- 
work  ;  three  of  thrm  project  in  parallel  lines  from  the  land  ;  a 
fourth,  bending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  has  a  watch-house  and 
battery,  and  at  its  extremity  a  light-house.  At  low  water  the 
port  is  dry,  and  the  shipping  wiihin  the  moles  lie  as  in  dry 
docks.  The  coal  ttaitkt  or  magazine,  adjoins  the  harbour  on  tbe 
side  of  the  town :  hcrft  on  an  under  floor,  sufficiently  ex- 
iiv«  to  contain  about  3000  wa^on  loads,  the  coals  are  de- 
posited when  there  arc  no  ships  ready  to  receive  them.  The  me- 
thod of  delivering  the  coals  into  the  vessels  is  singular :  the 
greatest  part  of  the  road  from  the  pits  is  on  a  gentle  descent, 
along  which  rail-ways  are  laid,  which  communicate  with  covered 
galleries  terminating  in  large  flues,  or  kurrks^  placed  sloping 
over  the  quay.  When  the  waggons  are  loaded,  they  run  by  their 
own  weight  on  the  mil-way,  from  the  pit  to  the  staith,  where 
the  waggon  bottoms  striking  out,  the  coals  fall  into  the  hurne^t 
wheoce  they  are  discharged  into  the  holds  of  the  ships,  rattling 
••  dowa 
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ilowit  wilU  a  noke  like  thunder.     EacH  wasgon  it  guiil«d  froa 
iJiC  pits  by  one  man;  and  where  the  Uc»cont  is  so  «t0tf'|l  tluU  tbft 
BotioA  becomes  too  rapid,  he  reUrds  ic  by  prussing  down  one  of 
ibe  wheels  with  a  piece  of  wood*  mlled  the  canvoi/^  tvhich  i« 
fijktd  tr>  the  wa^on  for  that  purpon^.     When  the  waggons  ari 
emptied,   they  are  carried   round  by  a  turn  frame,  and  draw^ 
hack  to  the  pit*  by  a  single  horse,  along  anuther  nwd,     Hight  or 
ten  vcs^ist  from  an  hundred  to  ouo  hundred  ftnd  twenty  ton^ 
burthen  each,  are  commonly  load«n  at  one  tide,  enci  on  extras 
ordioary  occasions,  twelve:  the  €X|>cnce  of  loading  h  ten  shiU 
ling^  per  vessel.     Most  of  the  coal  exported  from   this  haven  ii 
conveyed  to  lieland :  the  quantity  raided  annually,  on  the  avo* 
of  twenty  yean,  ii  about  90,000  chaldroot. 
When  the  bands  of  coal  near  Wliitehaven  were  firsit  began  to 
be  worked,  a  level  \va»  driven  from  th«  bottom  of  tlic  valley 
which  reaches  from  this  town  to  St,  Bees,  till  it  lutcrsected  tha 
wami  OtfW  called   by  the  workmen,  the  Bannock -bandy  where  tt 
dniaed  a  very  couitidcruble  bed,  or  livid  of  coal,  vtliich  bus  been 
drawn  out  by  pits  from   twenty  to  6fty  yards  deep.     Another 
level  was  then  driven  more  towards  (he  M»uth  tiiun  the  former  ( 
■ml  by  continuing  it  to  (he  westward,  the  seam  called  the  Mam 
Jitttd  was  intersected,  and  a  Urge  bed  of  coal  efiectually  drained. 
The  coaU  at  thi^  period  were  drawn  out  of  the  pits  by  men  witb 
viodlasscs,  and  wvie  carried  Uv  the  sbipft  in  ;>tfcl«,  each  mea- 
luring  about  three  Winchester  bubhels,  upon  the  backs  of  gallo* 
ways,  or  smalt  horses.     A  subscqueiU  attempt  to  obtain  coal 
was  made  lower  down  the  valley,  at  a  place  now  called  Gmt^ 
from  the  machines  worked  by  horses,  and  employed  here  to  raise 
both   coals  and  water.     Near   these   gins  a   few   houses   were 
erected,  and  have  since  been  increased   by  additional  buildinf^ 
to  a  considerable  village.     This  mode  of  raising  the  water  by 
bones,  having  been  found  greatly  to  diminish  the  promts  of  tbt 
colhcry,  the  late  Sir  James  Lowthcr  erected  a  steam-engine,  the 
^       materials  of  which  he  is  said  to   have  purchased  in   London, 
H      Mrbere  it  had  bean  itsed  for  raising  water  for  the  ter>ice  of  the 
^1      city.    M  the  number  aad  depth  of  the  pits  increased,  the  difTi- 
^ft  culry 
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cuUy  of  freeing  them  from  water  augmente<1 ;  and  another  and 
more  powerful  en^^ine  was  erected.  By  these  two  enj^ines  several 
coiisiikTablc  bands  of  coals  were  druiiicd,  from  which  the  mar- 
kets were  wholly  supplied  for  some  years.  Afterwards  a  pit  was 
8iink  about  half  a  mile  iVom  the  Sfaith,  and  called  the  Farker' 
pit^  and  iioin  lUis  the  fii-st  railed  waggon-way  was  laid  in  this 
cuunty. 

The  next  working  for  coals  was  made  at  Sattom^  about  one 
mile  south-west  of  the  town  ;  this  was  a  very  expensive  under- 
taking; a  steam-engine»  with  a  forty  •inch  cylinder,  was  erected; 
and  within  a  few  years  afterward*,  a  second  of  the  same  dimen- 
fcions  :  the  united  powers  of  these  machines  discharged  the  water 
from  a  number  of  new  pits,  and  the  collieries  became  very  flou- 
rishing. The  description  given  of  the  latter,  in  Nicholson  and 
Buru's  History  of  Cumberland,  apply  to  this  period  :  as  it  relates 
flonio  curious  particulars  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  works, 
MO  shall  here  insert  a  condensed  extract  from  that  pubHcation. 

**  These  Coal  Mines  are,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  of 
any  in  the  known  world.  The  principal  entrance  for  men  and 
horses,  is  by  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  through  a  long 
passage  hewn  in  the  rock  ;  which,  by  a  steep  descent,  leads 
down  to  the  lowqst  vein  of  coal.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
descent  is  through  spacious  galleries,  which  continually  intersect 
each  other;  all  the  coal  being  cut  away,  except  large  pillars, 
Avhich,  in  deep  parts  of  the  mine,  are  three  yards  high,  and 
twelve  square  at  the  base.  The  mines  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
ISO  fathoms,  and  are  extended  under  the  sea  to  places  where, 
above  them,  the  water  is  of  sufficient  <lepth  for  ships  of  large 
burthen.  These  arc  the  deepest  coal  mines  that  have  hitherto  ■ 
been  wrought ;  anj)  perhaps  the  miners  have  not  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe  penetrated  to  so  great  a  depth  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea  ;  the  very  deep  mines  in  Hungary,  Peru,  and  elsewhere, 
being  situated  in  mnuntainous  countries,  where  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  itevated  to  a  great  heiglit  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

"  There  are  here  ihn-e  strata  of  coal,  which  He  at  a  conside- 
rable distance,  one  above  another ;  the  coitimunication  between 
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eich  fe  preserved  by  pits.  The  vein  of  coal  is  not  always  rega- 
Iftriy  continued  in  the  same  inclined  place,  but  is  sometimes  in- 
terrupted by  hard  rock ;  and  in  those  places,  the  earth  seems  to 
liave  sunk  downwards  from  the  surface,  while  the  part  adjoining 
hath  retained  its  ancient  situation.  These  breaks  the  miners  call 
dykes;  and  when  they  meet  with  one  of  them,  they  first  observe 
whether  the  direction  of  the  strata  i\  higher  or  lower  than  in  the 
ynt  where  they  have  been  working.  If,  to  employ  their  own 
terms,  it  is  cast  down,  they  ^ink  a  pit  to  it  with  little  trouble* 
hnt  should  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  cast  up  to  any  considerable 
iieighty  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  carry  a  long  level  through 
ihe  rock,  with  much  expence  and  difficulty,  till  they  again 
arrive  at  the  vein  of  coal. 

*•  In  these  deep  and  extensive  works,  the  greatest  car?  is  re- 
^site  to  keep  them  continually  ventilated  with  perpetual  cur- 
Tents  of  fresh  air,  to  expel  the  damps. and  other  noxious  exhala* 
lions,  and  supply  the  miners  with  a  sufficiency  of  that  vital  Huid. 
In  the  deserted  works,  large  quantities  of  these  damps  are  fre- 
qoently  collected,  and  often  remain  for  a  long  time  without 
doing  any  mischief;  but  when,  by  some  accident,  they  are  set 
on  fire,  they  produce  dreadful  and  destructive  explosions,  and 
burst  out  of  the  pits  with  great  impetuosity,  like  the  fiery  erup- 
tions from  burning  mountains. 

"  The  coal  in  these  mines  hath  several  times  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  fulminating  damp,  atd  continued  burning  many  months, 
until  lai^  streams  of  water  were  conducted  into  the  mines,  and 
raffered.to  fill  those  parts  where  the  coal  was  on  fiie.  Several- 
collieries  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  such  fires:  of  this  there 
are  instances  near  Newcastle,  and  in  other  parts  of  England, 
and  in  the  shire  of  Fife  in  Scotland;  in  some  c^  which  places  the 
fire  has  continued  burning  for  ages. 

f*  To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  collieries  from  being 
filled  with  these  pernicious  damps,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
tu  search  for  those  crevices  in  the  coal  whence  they  issue ;  and 
then  confine  them  within  a  narrow  space,  from  which  they  are 
afterwards  conducted  through  long  tubes  into  the  open  air, 
1  whera 
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where  being  tot  on  ^re,  th^y  consume  in  perpettiAl  flames, 
they  continually  arise  out  of  the  earth.  Tbe  late  Mr.  Speeding, 
who  was  the  great  engineer  of  these  works,  having  observed  that 
•Ihe  rulminating  damp  could  only  be  kindled  by  dame,  aod  was 
not  liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  red   hot  iron,  nor  by  the  &park» 
produceJ  by  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel,  invented  a  machine* 
in  which,  while  a  steel  wheel  is  turned  round  with  a  very  rapid 
motion,  flints  are  apfSltcd  to  it,  and  by  the  abundance  of  fiery 
sparks  emitted,  liic  miners  are  enabled   to  carry  on  their  work 
in  pbces  where  the  Dame  of  a  lump  or  candle  would  occasion 
dreadful  explosions.     Without  »oaie  invenli«jn  o(  this  eori,  the 
working  of  the^c  mines  would  kmg  ago  have  been  impracticable, 
so  greatly  arc  the)'  annoyed  with  these  inflammable  Hampi»  Fewer  I 
minoftf  however,  have  been  ruined  by  fire,  than  by  inundations; 
and  here  that  noble  piece  of  mechanism,  the  »tcam-€ngine,  dis-     < 
plays  its  beneticial  effects.     When  the  four  engines  belonging  la    I 
this  colliery  arc  till  at  work,  they  discharge  iQ2S  gallons  of  water 
every  minute,    at  thirteen  strokes ;    and  after   the  same   raie 
•2,7^8,320  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours."    The  two  engiiies 
at  Saltom  being  nearly  worn  out,  were  removed  about  twenty 
years  since,  and  one  only,  but  of  greater  power  than  both  ihe 
other's,  erected  in  their  stead.     Thh  haA  two   boileni,  of  fii^fi 
feet  diameter  each,  a  seventy- inch  cylinder,  and  a  working  bar- 
rel eleven  inches  and  a  half.     The  quantity  of  water  raised  by  it 
•b  $2Q5  hogsheads  every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  subterranean  passages  by  which  men  and  horses  descend 
to  the  coal  works,  are  locally  termed  Btar-mouths :  where  these 
liave  not  been  made,  no  horses  can  be  employed  under  grouiidt 
And  the  workmen  are  let  down  the  shaft  by  the  windlass,  la 
the  Htnr^U  coiyery,  south-we^t  of  the  town,  the  Kikg-pit  is 
l(iO  falhoms  deep,  and  has  6ve  valnable  seams  of  coal,  besides 
several  that  are  smaller,  aad  of  little  consequence:  this  colliery 

abounds 

•  This  gentleman  lost  Ms  life  about  forty  ycari  tincc,  by  ihc  explosion  of 
•nc  of  ihose  damp*,  nvhote  (destructive  cfTecu  he  h»d  lo  sedulously  ancmpted  to 
pficireat.  The  atecl  wheel  and  fliab  have  beea  «mce  proved  not  to  be  efTcctual 
procTTattvet. 
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0(14  witli  di/Iie$»  In  tbo9c  places  where  tlie  coal  is  drawn 
^om  under  the  sca»  wbicb  ii  is  in  various  parli,  to  the  extent  oC 
dght  or  nine  handred  ynrdsy  the  pillars  left  to  suppbrt  the  roof 
ire  about  eighteen  yards  square.  Here  nearly  one  third  cHily  of 
(be  coal  is  removed,  the  rest  being  leit  to  «u!»tain  the  incumbent 
wdght.  Those  works  which  arc  at  the  greatest  depth  beJow  the 
fcvel  of  tiic  sea,  produce  the  largest  ^uAntlty  of  Jirc  damps ;  in 
the  works  above  the  level,  the  damps  are  but  triAing.  it  is  ob« 
lerved^  that  the  be&t  coaU  are  invHriably  the  lightest :  the  seaas 
ire  always  found  at  equal  di^iancrs  from  each  other )  and  all 
dip  to  the  west  about  one  yard  h\  teiu* 

The  situation  oi  VVhiteliavcn  i»  remarfcablo :  it  oecupies  tbo 
northern  extremity  of  a  narrow  tn^r,  which  cxtfnds  to  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Bees,  about  6ve  miles  distant ;  and,  from  the  general 
appearance  «f  the  soil,  and  the  discovery  of  an  anchor  at  a  cno- 
aiderable  doplh  in  the  ground,  about  half-way  np  the  val«,  »e^ns 
to  have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  Iiuked^  the  hillj 
ground  between  this  vaJe  and  the  ocean  is  in  ancient  deedfi  called. 
Preston  Uie;  and  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  arm  of  the  tea,  is 
Mfroboratod  by  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  which,  though 
•UMlt^ly  level,  has  actually  a  descent  each  way:  this  if 
evinced  by  the  s^mall  rivulet,  Poe,  or  Poe-beck,  which  on  <ma 
side  runnino;  northward,  flows  in  a  very  eaiiy  current  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  valley,  to  the  sea  at  Whitehaven;  and  on  th« 
other,  directing  its  course  southwaix)  from  nearly  the  Bame  spot, 

W  There  ts  a  tradiuon,  that  minct  arc  frequented  by  a  dwarf  species  of 
PBttx,  or  ehet^  who  wander  through  the  drifts  and  chamber  of  the  works, 
utitde  old  teed,  dreised  like  mineri,  md  seem  perpetually  employed  in 
bbning  the  ore,  flinging  it  into  the  vessels  that  convey  it  to  the  surface,  tum- 
Ja|  the  windlass,  ice,  yet  never  do  any  ih»ng,  Mr.  Pennant  olncrves,  in  kit 
deacfiption  of  these  collieries,  that  the  itnmenie  caverns  that  lay  between  the 
pillars,  exhibitfid  such  a  g;loomy  appearance,  that  he  could  not  help  enquiri^f 
ifter  the  imagloary  inhabitant,  the  creation  of  the  labourer's  fancy, 

The  swart  Fairy  of  the  mine  : 
sad  MiU  lerimisly  answered  by  i  black  fellow  at  his  elbow,  that  he  reaBj  had 
IKf«r  mfi  with  aay;  but  that  his  fraadf^her  had  found  Iha  little  implcaaMIl 
tools  belonging  to  thic  dimioutlve  race  of  subicirincan  spiiits. 
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falU  into  the  oceth  at  St.  Bee^,  in  a  stream  equally  gentle.  The 
prubabitity  i^*  that  the  vate  has  been  formed  by  the  effect  of  ihe 
tides,  which  (lowing  into  it  at  both  ends,  have  deposited  a  sedi- 
ment at  the  point  of  meeting;  and  thut  this  deposition  gradually^ 
yet  perpeluuUy  increasing,  has  at  lent^th  fiUed  up  the  inlet  as  it 
now  appeara. 

The  Poe,  on  the  Whitehaven  side,  eraplies  itself  into  the  creek 
which  forms  the  harbour,  between  two  promontories  ;  one  called 
Tarn  Nurd  Rock:  ibe  other,  Jack-a-Dandtf  HUL  The  color  of 
the  former,  a  greyish  white,  has  by  some  writers  been  supposed 
to  have  given  name  to  the  town;  but  tradition,  with  at  least  an 
equal  degree  of  plausibility,  affirms,  that  its  appellatioti  was  de^ 
riveJ  from  a  dsherraaa  named  IVhite,  who  was  the  first  person 
thut  frequented  the  bay,  and  who,  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
weather,  built  a  cottage,  which  still  remains  in  that  part  now 
called  the  Old  Town.  As  a  confirmation  that  this  circumstance 
gave  name  to  Whitehaven,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  many 
old  people  in  the  neighbourhood  commonly  denominato  it 
ff'AiYfow,  or  White's  Town. 

The  creek  on  which  Whitehaven  is  built  is  so  deeply  seated^ 
t]iat  the  adjacent  lands  overlook  it  on  every  side*  The  approach 
imm  the  north  is  singular,  as  the  heights  are  so  much  above  the 
.town,  that  only  the  slated  rouf»  of  the  houses  Can  be  seen,  till 
♦the  traveller  is  nciiily  at  the  entrance,  which  on  this  point  is  by 
Mk  fine  portico  of  red  free-stone,  with  a  rich  entablature*  orna- 
jnented  with  the  arms  of  the  Lowther  family.  From  the  south, 
the  prospect  i*  more  open  ;  the  eye  commands  the  whole  town, 
and  haven ;  the  castle  also,  the  elegant  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  is  on  this  side  comprehended  in  the  view,  and  forms 
A  very  noble  and  promiucnl  feature-  The  town  ilself  is  one  of 
.the  most  handsome  ih  all  the  northern  counties  ;  the  i^treets  being 
Tejjular  and  spacious,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles* 
Uluny  of  the  buildings  are  very  neat,  and  the  tradesmen's  shop* 
exhibit  a  degree  of  elegance  seldom  seen  in  the  north. 
.  Whitehaven  couiain*  three  chapels,  respectively  dedicated  to 
^•^t,  Nichobs,  St,  James,  and  the  Holy  Tnmly.    These  arc  plaia 
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convenient  structures,  but  in  their  outvi'ard  appearance  have 
pretensions  to  beauty.  They  were  all  erected  with  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  inhabitants,  angratiitcd  by  the  benevolence  of 
the  Lowther  fiimily.  St.  Nicholas'  Cliapel  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  o!  the  town*,  it  vva«*  fini^lied  and  consecrated  in  the  year 
1693  :  the  vrhole  charge  of  its  building  amounted  to  10661.  l6s. 
2|d,  In  this  sum  are  M»verul  items  for  alt  and  tobacco,  which 
articles  appear  to  have  been  given  to  the  seamen  of  different 
vessels,  who,  during  their  »tay  in  the  port,  occasionally  lent 
ihcir  as&i*»tance  tu  forvrard  the  work.  The  altar-piece  is  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Last  Supper :  over  it  is  an  excellent  organ,  built  by 
Sncizlcr,  and  erected  here  iti  tt»e  year  1756.  The  interior  of 
this  cliapel  is  neat  and  pleai*ing.  Trinity  Chapel  was  erected  in 
1713;  St.  James's  in  the  year  175'2.  The  latter  is  elegantly 
iiited  up  :  iIjc  roof  and  gallery  are  supported  by  ranges  of  pil- 
lars, beautifully  proporlioned.  Besides  die  established  chapels, 
here  are  three  meeting-houses  for  Melhodiits,  two  for  Presbyte- 
rinnsj  and  one  for  each  of  the  following  sect*;  Anabaptists, 
Cfttholics,  Gla.<sitcs,  and  Sandimanians. 

In  the  year  1743  a  large  and  commodious  Poor-house  was 
erected  ;  and  about  twenty  years  since,  the  distresses  of  the 
ttidigent  were  still  further  attended  to  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Dispensary,  which  is  supported  by  subscription,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  relieving  several  thousand  persons.  The  principal 
Qanufactories  are  those  for  cordage  and  sail-cloths :  the  laticr 
Was  only  estabbshed  in  the  year  1786,  but  already  furnishes 
employment  to  several  buudad  workmen ;  though  much  of  the 
busujess  is  executed  by  machinery  of  great  variety  and  powers. 
Among  other  marks  of  the  growing  opulence  of  the  town,  may 
be  mentioned  a  handsome  Theatre,  erected  by  subscription  in  the 
year  1769i  on  the  plan  of  tiie  Biith  theatre. 

The  coast  from  Whitehaven  southward  to  St.  Bee^,  is  bound- 
CRJ  by  bold  rocks  rising  abruptly  from  the  st-a,  and  making  a  fine 
>woep  into  the  ocean.  Ncaily  equidi^^lant  from  these  places  is 
the  lofty  promontory  called  St.  Beet  Hvad^  which  forms  a  very 
conspicuous  land-iuark  ;  and  having  a  light-house  near  its  sum* 
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lir,  is  of  prent  use  to  mariners.    Tlie  view  from  (his  eminctiefl 
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extent  And   beauty,    by   aii) 
pdom.     The  wbolc  shore>  with  most  of  its  creeks,  b«y«,  aiul 
^tint,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  a  vast  range  of  the  Scotch  coast, 
distinctly  wen.     The  rocks  teem  with  various  kinds  of  sea 
[§om\ ;  and  samphire  grows  here  in  abundance, 

St.  Uees  is  an  ancic^nt  village,  deriving  its  origin  from  a  reli- 
huti9e,  founded  here,  about  the  year  650,  by  Bega^  a 
lan  oC  much  vunctity  from  Ireland.  On  the  death  of  Bega, 
church  wa»  erected  in  honor  of  her  virtues;  but  both  theat 
^stablrnhments  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  Wiiliam» 
son  of  Runul|>h  de  Meschines,  replaced  them  by  a  new  founda* 
lion  for  Bcnedit'linc  monkf^  and  made  it  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Mary  at  York  :  temp.  Henry  the  First.  The  church  erect- 
ed at  thih  peiioti  had  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  great  part  of  it  y«t 
remains.  The  eejtl  end  is  unroofed,  and  in  ruins ;  but  the  nave 
is  fitted  up  as  the  parish  church ;  and  the  cross  aisle  is  used  as  & 
place  of  sepulture.  The  ancient  chancel  is  lighted  by  narrow 
lancet  windows,  ornamented  with  double  mouldings,  and  pilaa- 
terSf  with  rich  capitals.  At  the  cast  end,  are  niches  of  m  siiig;u-> 
lar  form,  with  pointed  arches,  supported  on  well-propoftiontd 
pillars,  having  capitals  adorned  with  fine  caning.  The  whola 
edifice  m  of  red  free-stone.  In  this  village  a  free  school  was 
founded  with  a  bequest  made  by  Archbishop  GrindjILL,  Mt  th% 
f^cAT  l^$7i  under  a  ebarter  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  €b* 
dowmenls  were  afterwards  augmented  by  James  the  First;  tmd 
bave  since  been  increased  by  various  benefactors.  Several  very 
eniineDt  scholars  have  received  their  rtidiments  of  education  At 
this  seminary.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Hensingham  was  tb« 
birth-place  of  the  above  prelate,  of  whose  life  we  have  already 
given  a  sketch  in  the  account  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,* 
Me  is  reported,  on  good  authoritj-,  to  have  been  the  person  who 
introduced  the  use  of  the  (amarktk  into  England,  after  his  return 
from  his  voluntary  exile,  to  avoid  persecution  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  IMary. 

Tht 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  39. 
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Hie  manor  of  St.  Bees  was  granted  after  the  Dissolution  to 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  the  last  year 
of  his  reign.  It  next  became  the  property  of  a  family  named 
Wifberg,  from  whom,  under  a  fore-closed  mortgage,  it  passed 
to  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  about  the  year  l663. 

EGREMONT 

Is  pleasantly  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  vale  watered  by  the  river  Ehen.  Its  origin 
appears  connected  with  that  of  the  castle,  which  was  erected 
here,  near  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  William, 
brother  to  Ranutph  de  Meschines,  who  bestowed  on  the  former 
the  whole  barony  of  Copeland,  which  included  all  the  country 
between  the  Sea,  and  the  rivers  Duddon  and  Derwent.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  disposed  into  one  long  and  spacious  street ; 
many  of  them  have  a  piazza  in  front,  and  wear  the  appearance 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  castle  seems  to  have  been  of 
great  strength,  but  not  very  extensive ;  its  ruins  occupy  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  The  ap- 
proach and  principal  entrance  was  from  the  south,  where  a  draw- 
bridge secured  the  passage  over  a  deep  moat  that  surrounded 
the  fortms,  and  was  originally  walled  on  both  sides,  having  a 
rampart  of  earth  outward.  The  gateway  is  vaulted  with  semi- 
circular  arches,  and  defended  by  a  strong  tower,  which  appears 
to  be  the  most  ancient  part  of  ihc  fabric.  The  outward  wall 
has  inclosed  an  area  of  a  square  form,  but  is  now  wholly  decayed, 
and  has  only  a  postern  on  the  east  side  remaining.  Westward 
from  the  area,  is  an  ascent  (o  three  narrow  gates,  standing  in  a 
line,  and  close  together  -,  these  appear  to  have  communicated  with 
the  outworks,  and  have  each  been  defended  by  a  portcullis.  Be- 
yond the  gates  is  a  lofty  artificial  mount,  whereon  stood  an  ancient 
circular  tower,  the  western  side  of  which  was  levelled  only  a  few 
years  ago :  the  height  of  the  mount  is  seventy-eight  feet  perpen- 
dicular above  the  moat.  The  construction  of  some  of  the  walls 
ii singular;  they  are  built  with  large  thin  stones,  placed  in 
Vol.  III.  P  incliiiitijz 
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incliniMf;  j>o?iition5;  the  courses  lay  difl'crent  ways,  nt 
has  been  run  tt>getlier  mth  lime  and  pebbles. 

F.^nemunt  HHK  an  nncient  borough,  ami  possetsed  the  privilege 
of  returning  Members  to  Parliament ;  bul  wa^s  disfranchised  un  M 
petition  of  the  burghers,  who  tliought  the  expence  of  representa'  ■ 
tion  excee<led  its  benefits.     The  inhabitants  were  invested  with 
many  privileges   under  charters  granted   by  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  VVilUani  de  Meschines,  and  were  also  enjoined   the 
performance  of  many  of  the  servile  duties  that  distinguished  the 
•ge$  of  feudal  tyranny.     The  charter  granted  by  Richard  Lucy> 
^ho  possessed  ihe  barony  about  the  reign  of  King  John,  is  still 
extant,  and  di^phtys*  t>ingular  vestiges  of  the  abject  stale  of  vas- 
salage in  which  the  people  then  lived.     The  burgesses  were  obli- 
ged to  find  armed  men  fur  the  defence  ftf  the  castle  forty  days  at 
their  own  cJiarp^r.     'I'hey  were  bound  to  .lids  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Lord  and  hi»  licir  from  captivity  j   for  the  knighthood  of 
one  uf  his  sous ;    and  the   marriage  of  one   of  his  daughters. 
They  were  to  tind  hira  twelve  men  for  his  military  array ;   to 
hold  watch  and  wai-d  ;  and  were  restrained  from  entering  the  fo- 
rest of  Ennerdale  with   bow   and  arrow.      Every  burgess  that 
kept  a  plough  was  compelled  to  till  the  Lord's  ground  one  day  ia 
the  year,  and  likewise  to  find  a  man  to  mow  and  reap  in  autumn. 
If  a  woman  belonging  to  the  borough  was  seduced,  the  fine  to  b« 
paid   to  the  Lord  by  the  male  offender,  was  three  shillings :  but 
if  a  burgess  seduced  the  daughter  of  a  rustic,   who  was  not  a 
burgess,  he  was  excused  the  penalty,  unless  it  could  be  proved 
tliat  he  had  promised   her  marriage.     The  wife  of  a  burgess, 
guilty  of  using  contumelious  language  to  a  neighbour,    fortcited 
four -pence. 

The  government  of  this  town  is  vested  in  a  jury,  and  e  chief 
magistrate,  called  a  Sergeatit,  who  is  elected  annually.  The 
%*'hole  manor  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  Tho 
number  of  houses  is  526:  that  of  the  inhabitants  1515  ;  of  these 
720  are  males,  aud  795  females.  On  a  common  adjoining 
£grcmont  are  several  tumn/iy  particularly  a  remarkable  one  of 
loose  stones,  forty  yards  in  circumference.  At  a  little  distance 
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h  a  circle  of  ten  large  stones,  inclosing  an  area  of  about  twenty 
pticc^  in  diameter. 

^.Ualz  Hall»  the  scat  of  Miles  Ponsonby,  Esq.  whose  family 
possessed  the  manor  for  several  generations,  stands  in  a 
antl  exposed  situation^  near  ihe  extensive  moor-lands 
*«kirt  the  assemblage  of  mountains  that  involve  the  Cum- 
itid  lakes.  It  is,  however,  a  commodious  mansion,  and  well 
fftuated  for  a  sporting  scat. 

jJJn  the  manor  of  Beckerraont,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  a  ro« 
itic  hill,  called  Jfotobaftk,  the  traditionary  etymology  of 
which  furnished  Mrs.  Cowley  with  the  subject  for  her  ingenious 
sra  of  Edwin  A,  The  tale  relates,  that  **  a  Lord  of  Becker* 
mt,  with  his  lady,  and  servants^  were  one  time  hunting  tho 
wolf:  during  the  chacc,  tbe  lady  was  missing  ;  and,  after  a  long 
and  painful  search,  her  body  was  found  lying  on  this  hill,  of 
bank,  slain  by  a  wnlf,  who  was  in  the  very  act  of  ravenously 
tearing  it  to  pieces.  The  sorrow  of  the  husband,  in  the  fir^t 
trai»vports  of  his  grief,  was  expressed  by  the  words  "  Woe  to 
THIS  Babtc  r 


Wot  lo  Thec^  Bank  '  ih'  aUendanu  echoed,  round, 
Afl<i  pitying  shcphtrds  caught  the  grief-fraught  sound 
Thus  to  thjt  hour,  through  ev'ry  changing  age, 
Through  ev'ry  year's  utill  ever-varying  stage, 
Tbe  name  rcmainji,  ind  Woe.to^ank  is  seen 
From  ev^ry  mountain  bleak,  amd  valley  green. 
Dim  Skiddaw  vlewa  it  from  iu  morutrous  height, 
And  caglei  mark  it  in  their  dizzy  flight. 

Not  rocii,  and  cataracts^  and  a//fx,  alortc, 

Foint  out  the  spot,  and  make  its  sorrow*  known  ] 

For  blthful  lads  ne'er  pau,  nor  tender  maid. 

But  the  soft  rite  of  tears  is  duly  paid  : 

Each  can  the  story  to  the  Irav'llcr  tell» 

And  oa  the  sad  disasUr,  pitying,  dwell. 

Edvina. 


On  the  northern  banks  of  the  river  Calder,  in  the  deeply- 
itcluvied   Tale  through  which  its  waters  flow   from    the  bleak 
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motiQtains  of  Ciild-fell,  are  situated  the  beautiful  niins  of  C a L<* 
DtR  Abbky.      This  was  a   foundation  for  Cistercian   monks, 
b^gaii  by  Rauulph  de  INIcschines,  second   Earl  of  Chester  ajid 
Ciiioberland,  in  the  year  1154-,  but  not  completed  till  the  time 
of  Thomas  do  MuUon,  who  added  to  the  number  of  monk%  anJ 
increased   their  possessions.     At  the  Dissolution,  the  revenue! 
amoutitedt  according  to  Speed,  to  64h  3i,  9d.    In  the  thirteenth 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,   the  Abbey  lands  were  granted  by  letters 
patent,  toThoma»  Teigh,  L.  L.  D.  and  his  heirs,  to  hold  tn  capite. 
Sir  Ferdinand  I>eigb»  grandson  to  the  latter,  sold  the  Abbey  to 
Sir  Richard  Fletcher,  who  gave  it  as  a  marriage  portion  with  bis 
daughter,  lo  John  Patrtckson,  Ksq.  of  whose  son  it  was  purcha- 
sed by  Mr  John  Tiffin  of  Cockcrmouth,  and  by  him  was  given  to 
,lii$  grandson^  John  Senhousc,  Esq.     The  situation  of  the  ntim 
i'U  extremely  benuiiful,  the  sides  of  the  vale  being  clothed  witli 
langing  wood;*,  and  its  area  spread  into  level  meads,  animated  by 
the  bubbling  current  of  the   river.     The  chief  remains  is  the 
square  tower  of  the  church,  supported  by  pointed  archeSi  sus- 
tained on  four  finely  clustered  columns,  of  excellent  workman* 
np,  about  twenty -four  feet  in  height,  having  capitals  ornament- 
I'ed  with  a  roll,  from  whence  the  arches  spring.     The  church  was 
but  small,  the  width  of  the  chancel  being  only  twenty-five  feet, 
and  that  of  the  transept  no  more  than  iwenty.iwo*    The  roof 
I  was  supported  on  semicircular  arches,  with  clustered  pillars,  and 
m  facia  which   may  yet  be  seen  above  the  remaining  arches. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  variously  ornamented   in  the 
Saxon  style.     Against  the  walls  are  fragments  of  various  sepul- 
chral figures,  which,  from  the  remains  of  sculpture^  and  devices 
on  shields,  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  tombs  of  eminent  per- 
sons.    Near  the  ruins  is  the  elegant  mansion  of  their  present 
owner,  J.  T,  Scnhouse,  Esq.  who  carefully  attends  tn  tlieir  pre* 
servaiion.     The  remains  of  the  monasicry  adjoin  the  church; 
and  some  broken  arches,  and  other  vestiges  of  the  cloisters^  are 
yet  visible. 

PoNsoNBY  Hall,  the  scat  of  George  Edward  Stanley,  Esq. 
tvo^  erected  about  twenty  years  since,  near  the  banks  of  tbo 
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C&lder,  on  a  rising  ground,  uhich  commands  some  very  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospects,  particularly  over  the  sea:  the  hie  of 
Mas,  and  the  mountains  of  Wales,  are  eai^ily  to  fee  seen  in  fine 
weather.  The  apartment*  arc  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  contaifi 
some  excellent  portraits,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  mas- 
ters. Among  other  reroiujntJi  of  antiquity  preserved  here,  is  a 
cunous  ciirsed  bedstead,  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  134-5. 
This  wa.«  brought  from  tbe  ancient  residence  of  the  StmUi/St  at 
I>alet;arlh-hal[.  On  tlie  head,  and  ronnrl  the  cornices,  are  the 
arms  of  this  family,  quartered  with  those  of  the  AiDsthwaitcs  of 
this  county,  whose  heiress,  Constance,  married  Nicho^las  Stan- 
hi^  Esq.  about  the  year  above-mentioned.  From  the  excel- 
lence of  the  workmanship,  this  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  of  the  kind  in  England. 

The  chief  part  of  Ponsoitby  parish  belong  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
tl)rougb  whose  i>kill  in  agriculture,  and  the  liberal  encouragement 
be  has  given  to  bis  tenants,  many  hundred  acres  of  land  have 
been  brought  into  cultivaJion,  that  were  formerly  covered  niph 
fiirze  and  broom.  The  soil  seems  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wood ;  and  many  plantations  of  forest  trees  have  been  made 
irithin  Che  iast  eighteen  years :  these  thrive  exceedingly,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  Ponson- 
by>fell  arc  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  encampmeat. 

Ietok  Hall,  the  mansion  of  the  ancient  family  of  tbe/r/w<i, 
who  have  resided  on  this  manor  fnr  several  centuries,  i^  situated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Irt,  which  rise"? 
among  the  mountains  round  Wast-dale,  and  falls  into  the 
Sea  a  little  above  Ravenglass.  Cumdcn  speaks  of  the  shell- 
fi5Ji  of  this  river  producing  pearls,  after  they  have  been  im- 
pregnated by  the  dew,  of  which,  he  observes,  they  are  extremely 
fond  !  These  pearls,  however  they  ori<^inated,  were  obtained 
from  muscles,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
sought  for  them  at  low  water,  and  afterwards  sold  ihem  to  il^ 
jewellers.  About  the  year  10^5,  a  patent  was  granted  to  some 
gcrulcmen,  for  pearl  fishing  in  this  river  ;  but  how  the  undertak- 
ing prospered  is  uncerlain.  The  pearl  muscles  never  ji[)pear  to 
have  been  very  plentiful  here ;    though  Nicholson  and  Burn  ob- 
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sej-ve,  ibat  Mr.  Thomas  Putricksont  of  How,  in  this 
said  to- have  obtained  asi  many  from   tiivcrs  poor  people,  wb< 
he  employed  to  gather  tbemi  as  be  ufterwarda  ^old  in  Loadoa 
for  800U    Of  late  years  none  have  been  met  with* 


RAVENGLASS, 

A  VERY  small,  but  ancient  sea*port   town,  is   built  on  ibe 
borders  of  a  creek,  near  ibe  confluence  of  the  rivers  Esk,  Mite, 
and  Irl;  yet,    notwithstanding  this  advantage  of  situation,    it 
possesses  but  little  trade,  the  neighbor  ring  country  furnishing 
but  few  arlicles  for  exportation.     The  oysters  on  the  coast  are 
extremely  tine,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  at- 
tending to  their  beds.     This   manor  was  originally  part  of  the 
barony  of  Egremont,  but  was  granted  by    Richard   Lucy,  (who 
obtained  the  privilege  of  a  market  and  fair  for  Ravenplass,  from 
King  John,)  to  the  PcnningtonSj  from  whom  the  present  owner. 
Lord  Muncastcr,  is  a  lineal  descendant.     The  fair  is  still  held 
by  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  or  his  representative  for  this  purpose, 
on  the  evc»  day,  and  morrow  of  St,  Jnmes :  the  ceremonies  at- 
tending its  proclamation  and  continuance  arc  singular.     On  the 
first  day,  the  Earl,  or  his  proxy,  attends*  accompanied  by  th« 
sergeant  of  the  borough  of  Egremont,  with   the  insignia,  called 
tlie  Bow  of  Egremont,  by  the  foresters,  with   their  bows  and 
arrows,  and  by  all  the  tenants  of  the  forest  of  Copcland,  who 
bold  their  estates  by  the  special  service  of  attending  the  Earl  or 
his  representative  during  Ravenglass  fair.  On  the  third  day  at  noon 
the  Earl's  officers,  and  tenants  of  the  forej.t,  depart  after  procla- 
mation; and  Lord  Muncaster  and  his  tenants  take  formal  re- 
possession of  the  place,  when  the  day  is  concluded  by  horse- 
racing,  and  various  rustic  diversions. 

Near   Ravenglass,    on    the   northern    bank   of    the    Esk,    is 
RluNCASTKH  HousK,  the  principal  residence  of  Lord  Muncas- 
ter.     This  respectable  nobleman  pays  great  attention  to  agricul- 
tural improvement,  and  has  made  a  variety  of  experiments  tdl 
discover  and  to  introduce  the  best  methods  of  cultivation  into 
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this  part  of  the  country.  By  his  exertions,  the  bleak  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  been  covered  with  forest  trees,  various 
breeds  of  cattle  introduced,  and  many  improving  alterations 
made  in  the  management  of  the  adjacent  farms.  The  system 
of  Irrigation  has  also  been  practised  on  his  Lordship's  estates 
with  considerable  advantage :  in  the  park  is  about  100  head  of 
deer.  The  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  manor,  observe 
an  ancient  custom  of  going  from  house  to  house,  singing  a  ditty, 
which  craves  the  bounty  '*  they  tcere  tvoHt  to  have  in  old  King 
Edwarttg  days'*  Whence  the  custom  arose  is  not  known ;  but 
the  donation  is  two-pence,  or  a  pye,  at  each  house.  Many 
parts  of  the  annual  salutation  is  conceived  in  unchaste  language, 
more  fit  for  the  orgies  of  heathenism,  then  the  utterance  of 
youth. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  cast  from  Muncaster  House,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Esk,  are  ruins  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, called  the  City  of  Bamscary  of  which  no  historical  docu- 
ments appear  to  exist.  Tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  Danes,  who 
are  said  to  have  gathered  for  its  inhabitants  the  men  of  Drig, 
and  the  women  of  Beckermont ;  of  this  tale,  the  popular  saying, 
Let  vs  go  together  like  lads  of  Drig  and  lasses  of  Beckemtont,  is 
given  in  confirmation.  **  This  place  is  about  300  yards  long, 
from  east  to  west ;  and  100  broad,  from  north  to  south  :  it  is 
walled  round,  save  at  the  east  end,  near  three  feet  in  height. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  long  street,  with  several  cross 
ones :  the  remains  of  house-steads  within  the  walls  are  not  very 
numerous;  but  on  the  outside  they  are  innumerable,  especially  at 
the  south  side,  and  west  end.  The  circumference  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  is  nearly  three  computed  miles ;  the  figure  is  an  oblong 
square.  There  is  an  ancient  road  through  the  city,  leading  from 
Ulpha  to  Ravenglass.  About  the  year  1730,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silver  coin  was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
houses,  concealed  in  a  cavity  formed  in  a  beam."* 

P  4  BOOTLE 
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Is  an  exceedingly  small  market-town,  pleasantly  situated 
among  fertile  meadows  and  cullivaled  lands.  The  church  is  an 
ancieut  structure,  yet  contains  nothing  remarkable,  but  an  octa- 
gonal fditi,  tonned  of  black  marble,  and  having  on  each  face  two 
shiflds,  niisecl  from  the  plane,  arid  inscribed  with  a  Latin  sentence 
in  old  Ejtglish  and  Saxon  characteis.  The  inscription  contains  the 
words  of  baptism,  In  the  name  of  the  Father^  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  On  a  common  called  Esk-Meals,  adjoining  a  small  inlet 
of  the  sea,  west  of  this  town,  are  vestiges,  of  an  encampment, 
wluTC  Roman  coins  and  altars  have  frequently  been  found : 
several  of  the  former  are  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Munca«.ier. 

AljMut  one  mile  from  Dootle  begins  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain Blaik-comb,  which  standing  near  the  sea,  and  having  the 
level  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  on  its  south-eaiit  side, 
may,  in  a  clear  day*  be  plaitdy  di^tingLlilhed  from  Talk-on-the- 
]Jill,  in  SlaftortJsliirc,  nearly  100  miles  distant.  Several  moun- 
tairis  of  Nurlh  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  fouitoen  counties 
of  England  and  Scotland,  can  he  seen  from  the  summit  of  this 
mountain;  which  in  one  part  displays  a  capacious  cavity^  that 
seems  to  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  though  it  now  gives 
origin  to  a  small  nvuieC,  which  springs  front  the  centre  of  the  cavi< 
ly.  I'he  tragnients  on  the  margin  are  of  vitrified  matter,  with 
some  few  crystallizations. 

In  the  country  immediately  surrounding  Black-comb,  extending 
between  the  Sea  and  Dud  don  river,  are  various  DruidkalCirclcSf 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  the  moi^t  remarkable  of  which 
we  shall  here  describe.  At  Annaside,  near  the  sea,  is  a  circular 
arrangemejit  of  twelve  sioncs,  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter, 
N»:"ar  Gutterby,  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Pearson,  is  the  nio- 
iiumcnl  called  Kirk-stones.  This  is  more  extensive  than  the  for- 
mer, and  consists  nf  thirty  stones,  forming  parts  of  two  circles, 
one  within  the  other:  two  sides  of  the  interior  range  are  perfect* 
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At  the  distance  of  about  900  yards,  is  a  cairn  nearly  fifteen  yards 
in  diameter,  with  large  stones  surrounding  the  base.  The 
Standing-stones  J  about  thR*e  miles  further  south,  consisted  of 
eight  mawive  columnv  forming  a  circle  of  twenty- five  yards  in 
diameter ;  but  some  have  been  lately  brolien,  and  taken  away. 
In  the  grounds  at  Milium  are  the  remains  of  another  imperfect 
circle  of  rude  stones.  About  a  mile  ea-st  from  Black-comb,  in 
the  level  part  of  a  wet  meadow,  surrounded  by  mountains  of  a 
dreary  aspect,  is  the  Druidical  temple  called  Sunken-kirk.  This 
is  a  circle  of  very  large  stones,  and  has  been  thus  dei.cribed  in 
Mr.  Gough's  Additions  to  Camden.  '*  At  the  entrance  are  four 
large  stones,  two  placed  on  each   side,  at   the  distance  of  six 

I  feet;  the  largest  on  the  left-hand  side,  is  live  feet,  stx  inches  in 
height,  and  ten  feet  in  circumference*  Through  this  you  enter 
Into  a  circular  area,  twenty-nine  yards  by  thirty.  The  entrance 
is  nearly  south-east:  on  the  north,  or  right-hand  side,  is  a  huge 
ttone  of  a  conical  form,  in  height  near  nine  i*iti.  Opposite 
ihe  enlronce  is  another  large  stone,  which  has  once  bc^n  erect,  but 
is  now  fallen  within  the  area;  its  length  is  eight  feet  To  the 
left-hand,  to  the  south-west,  is  one  in  height  seven  feet;  in  cir- 
cumference, eleven  feet,  nine  inches*  The  altar  probably  stood 
in  the  middle,  bs  there  are  some  stones  still  to  be  seen,  though 

*sunk  deep  in  the  earth.  The  circle  is  nearly  complete,  except 
en  the  western  side,  where  some  atones  are  wanting:  the  larger 
stones  arc  about  thirty-one  or  th»rty-tvvo  in   number.     The  out- 

I  ward  part  of  the  circle,  upon  the  sluping  ground,  is  surrounded 
t?itb  a  buttress,  or  rude  pavement  of  smaller  stones,  laised  about 
lialf  a  yard  from  ihe  surface  of  the  earth.  The  situation  and 
aspect  of  the  Druidical  temple  near  Keswick,  is  in  e^ary  re- 
spect similar  ,io  this,  except  the  rectangular  recess  fonned  by  ten 
large  stones,  which  is  peculiar  to  iliat  at  Keswick;  but  upon  the 
whole,  I  think  the  preference  will  be  given  to  this,  as  the  stones 
[in  general  appear  much  larger,  and  the  circle  more  entire." 
Kcarly  a  mile  from  Sunken-kirk,  is  another  circle  of  stones,  but 
Ff  mailer,  and  only  twenty-two  in  number.  These  are  situated  on  a 
imwg  ground,  which  seems  to  have  been  levelled  for  the  purpose: 
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«n  opening  towariis  ihtt  suuib-weftt  admits  a  view  of  the  Duddon 
tands* 

The  parish  of  Milluh  comprehendb  the  whole  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula  formed  by  ihe  sea,  and  the  channel  of  the 
river  Duddon.  The  low  Iand»  arc  exposed  to  a  considerablt 
torrent  of  air,  which  j  uihcs  up  the  g«ilph  from  the  Irish  CHiannel, 
and  in  dry  weather  covers  the  ground  with  driving  saiWs,  thai 
greatly  impede  the  process  of  vegetation.  The  country  is  in  general 
Baked  and  barren  of  wood;  though,  according  to  the  Dcuton 
tnanu&cripts^  it  was  Ibrmerly  verdant  with  huge  oak!»,  and  other 
tiiaber«  This  eateosive  manor  was  bestowed,  by  VViUtam  de 
Me^chines,  on  —  de  Bgyvill/  id  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Fir»l* 

It 

*  The  Boyvilli  art  laid  to  havr  been  nearly  related  to  the  Lordt  of  £gr<moal; 
«nd  the  circum&lances  through  which  Milium  was  transferred  to  them,  are  thu* 
tUled  by  Denton,  who  acknowledgei,  however,  th»i  his  narrative  hw  no  otbcr 
«utborUy  khan  tfadition.  "  The  Baron  of  Egrcmont  being  taken  prlaotirr  beyond 
the  fcu  by  the  Infidels,  could  not  be  redeemed  without  «  great  nnotoin;  aad 
being  for  England,  entered  his  brother  or  kiosman  for  hit  surety,  promising, 
wttb  all  pouibtc  speed,  to  send  him  money  to  set  him  free;  but,  upon  hi« 
fetum  to  Egremont,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  moA  unnaturally  and  unthank* 
luHy  luflirrcd  hu  brother  to  lie  in  prison,  in  great  diflress  and  extrem?r\',  until 
bit  hair  wac  grown  to  an  unusual  length,  like  to  a  woman's  hair.  The  Pagans 
being  out  of  hopes  of  the  raosom,  in  great  rage  mod  cruelly  hanged  up 
their  pledge,  binding  the  long  hair  of  his  head  to  a  beam  in  the  prison ;  and 
tied  liii  hands  so  behind  him,  that  he  could  not  reach  the  top  where  the  knot 
was  fidened,  to  loose  himself.  Durirrg  his  imprisonment  the  Paynim^s  daugb*^^| 
ler  became  enamoured  of  htm,  and  /ought  all  good  means  for  his  deliverance,  ^^ 
but  could  not  enlarge  him:  slie  understanding  of  this  last  cruelty,  enten^  hit 
prison,  and  taking  her  knife  to  cut  the  hair,  being  hastened,  {he  cut  the  ikln  of 
his  head,  so  that  with  the  weight  of  his  body,  he  rent  away  the  rell,  and  fell 
down  to  the  earth  half  dead  ■  but  she  presently  took  him  up,  causing  surgeons 
to  attend  him  secretly,  till  he  recovered  his  former  health,  beauty,  and  strength, 
•nd  so  entreated  her  father  for  him,  that  be  set  htm  at  liberty.  Then  desirous 
to  revenge  his  brother's  ingratitude,  he  got  leave  to  depart  to  hit  cotmtry,  and 
look  home  with  him  the  HaUaeU  of  his  hair,  rent  ofT  aa  aforesaid,  •nd  ■' 
buglc-horn,  which  be  commonly  used  to  carry  about  him.  When  he  wa*  ia^ 
England,  where  he  shortly  arrived,  coming  toward  EgTcmoniCastle,  about  noon* 
tide  of  the  davi  when  hii  brother  was  at  dinner,  he  blew  his  bugle.horn,  which, 
•ayt  the  tiadilion,  the  Baron  prctcnily  ackriowlcdgfd,  and  ihctchy  conjectured 
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h  was  afterward*  conveyed  by  a  female  heir  to  the  Htitltllnfon^t 
by  tbe  last  of  whom,  a  female  also,  it  was  transferred  to  her 
kujtbandt  Str  lledworlh  Wiltiamson,  who  sold  it,  about  the  year 
1774,  ft>r  upwards  of  20,0001.  to  the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

ILLDM  Castle,  the  ancient  tiiansion  of  the  Lords  of  MiU 
,  has  been  long  neglected,  and  i«»  now  in  ruins;  though  the 
most  perfect  part  is  tenanted  by  a  farmer,  who  rents  the  MlP- 
rounding  lands.  It  stands  about  half  a  mile,  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Duddon^  and  was  formerly  conm-cted  with  a  spacious  park, 
%eli  stocked  with  deer  and  timbor.  Tbe  principal  works  were  a 
large  square  tower  with  embra^ureSf  and  turrets  at  the  angles; 
rouad  the  whole  was  a  curiain-waU  and  deep  moat.  The  e*itate 
ealted  Ulpha  Park,  which  extends  iVom  the  Duddon  river  lo- 
vrards  Dcvock  lake,  was  originally  inclosed  by  the  }{uddk»tt/nt, 
MS  a  place  of  security  for  doen  Mltlum  was  formerly  a  market- 
town,  but  has  for  many  years  lost  the  advantage  of  that  privi* 
lege. 

Many  popular  superstitions  are  current,  and  many  Mngular 
riutoms  arc  observed,  in  I  his  sequestered  district.  The  l>ees  are 
aaid  to  sing  on  ilie  midniitht  preceding  the  day  of  the  Nativity,  and 
Ihe  laboring  ox  to  kneel  at  the  same  hour.  The  inhabitants  are 
friendly  and  hospitable  ;  yet,  from  the  little  intercourse  which 
they  have  with  cultivated  society,  their  manners  arc  uncouth, 
mud  their  language  made  up  of  antiquatcJ  words  and  phrases. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  Uard-knut^  about  120 
jardf  to  the  left  of  ihe  road  leading  toward*.  Kendal,  in  West- 
morelandr  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forlitication,  which 
Camden  mentions  as  having,  in  his  time,  been  lately  discovered. 

It 


hii  broiHcr**  rclum  :  then  sending  hi*  friends  and  scrvanu  to  Jcaro  hii  brother's 
mind  to  him,  and  how  he  had  escaped,  they  brought  back  the  report  of  att  ihc 
mbenblc  torntent  which  he  had  endured ;  which  so  astonished  the  Baron,  (half 
dead  before  with  the  ihamtful  remetnhrancc  of  his  disloyalty  and  breach  of 
promia«,)  th>t  he  abaridoned  all  company,  and  would  not  look  on  hii  brother 
till  hi*  jml  wnth  was  pacified  by  diligent  enucaty  of  the  fricndi»  And  to  bf 
•«re  of  hi*  brother'!  future  kindncis,  he  gave  the  lordship  of  Mj/Ium  to  him,  and 
hi*  heir*  for  ever.  Whereupon  tkc  liril  Lurd>  of  Milium  g^vc  for  their  arms 
the  /f«f  tt  and  tht  Hatttrtii," 
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It  has  evidently  been  intended  to  defend  the  pus  over  the  mouif 
tains,  and  is  known  among  the  country  people  by  the  iianie 
Hard-knut  Castle.  Its  form  i>  as  nearly  siquare  as  the  irregular 
rily  of  the  ground  would  admit ;  the  sides  being  respectively 
355,  318,  347,  and  323  feet  in  e)(tent.  It  has  four  entrancesy 
the  gateways  of  which  have  apparently  been  arched  with  free- 
stone ;  but  wherever  the  latter  has  been  found,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  have  removed  it  for  other  uses.  Withia 
the  area  the  foundations  of  different  buildings  have  been  disco- 
vered, with  many  fra^menis  of  brick,  seemingly  Roman.  Tb« 
gateway  to  the  east  leads  to  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  two 
acres,  at  the  distance  of  1 50  yards*  which  has  been  cleared  of 
the  stones  that  encumbered  it,  and  appears  to  have  been  used  as 
ii  military  parade.  On  the  north  side  of  this  plot  is  an  artificial 
bank  of  slont-s,  now  slightly  covered  with  turf,  having  a  regular 
slope  from  the  summit;  near  which,  on  the  highest  ground,  are 
the  remains  of  a  round  tower  :  from  this,  the  road  is  continued 
along  the  edge  of  the  hill  to  the  pass,  where  it  connects  with  the 
highest  part  of  the  road  to  KendaL 

The  village  of  Poiitenscales^  near  Keswick,  is  noticed  ia 
ihc  second  volume  of  Hutchinson's  Cumberland,*  as  the  place  of 

residence 

•  In  the  jame  Volume,  the  following  statement  of  a  remarkable  natural 
phenomenon,  obscrsrd  in  ihii  neighbourhood,  ii  rcbled  on  the  authority  of 
an  anonymous  con ffspondcnt;  whose  account,  however,  tppcare  to  be  drawn 
up  with  coutiderable  caution,  and  is  warranted  authentic.  '*  la  tome  part  of 
the  interval  between  the  yeara  1745  "^d  175O,  was  <een  by  aome  boy&,  &c.  ia 
their  retum  from  fcchool,  about  five  or  iix.  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  Portia^ 
Kale»,/icar  Keswick,  the  extraordinary  phciiomrnoi)  of  ttvcrai  parhelia,  or  mock 
■una.  There  muit  have  been  lix  at  least  in  their  count  with  the  res/  tun;  but 
there  might  have  tiecn  seven,,  includirg  the  jun  in  that  number  ;  for  leu  than. 
fix  could  not  have  been  made  to  answer  the  circubr  form  or  figure,  they  as. 
turned,  which  ti  well  remembered  :  the  sun  in  the  middle  at  supposed,  for 
Ihe  parhtl.a  coutd  not  easily  be  disiingulihcd  from  the  mn  itietF,  in  point  of 
in^htiitii,  Of  otherwise  than  by  the  time  of  the  day.  The  parhe/ta  were  not 
accompanied  by  any  corontt,  or  luminous  cifclea,  to  far  as  t  can  at  present  wcM 
recollect  ;  neither,  Certain! y^  had  they  any  luminous  conei  at  all»  in  any  dircc- 
CioQ  whats^ucvcr,      The  several  parhelia  were  all   dearly  and   distinctly  >een. 
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e  of  a  remarkable  female  charecter,  named  Mary  Wilson, 
irho,  in  l7P-^»  was  then  in  her  cighl^z-fourth  year ;  but  whelber 
the  has  since  deceased,  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining.     The  following  interesting  particulars  of  her  manner  of 
living  is  there  given  :    "  She  lias  been  twenty-three  years  a  wi- 
ow  :  her  husband  left  her  a  cow»  which  she  sold  for  five  pounds, 
t  lo^t  two  pounds  eighteen  shillings  of  it  by  a  bad  debt ;    th« 
remaining  two  guineas  she  has  locked  yp  in  her  box,  with  a  firm 
determi nation  to  save  it  to  defray  her  funeral  exp^nces.     Hous« 
Tent  is  fifteen  shillings  a-year,  and  coals  cost  her  five  shillings 
more.     Her  whole  earnings  is  two  and  sixpence  a  month,  which 
she  receives  for  carding  and  spinning  eight  pounds  of  wool.     She 
goes  to  Keswick  regularly  every  four  weeks,  with  right  pounds 
of  yarn  on  her  back,  and  rcttirns  with  eight  pounds  of  wool :  this 
•he  has  done  for  many  years  past.     J  ler  time  is  thus  employed, 
or  in  gathering  fuel;  vis,  fern,  whins,  &c.     She  has  nothing  to 
support  nature  but  this  scanty  earning.     Tier  dress  is  not  e.vpen- 
aive;  her  market-going  hat  has  served  her  thirty  years,  and  her 
petticoat  sixty-five :  her  pewter  dishes  are  bright  as  when  new ; 
her  house  neat  and  clean.     She  hears,  see^,  and  walks  as  well 
as  most  persons  of  fifty ;  is  always  chearfui,  and  never  was  heard 
to  utter  a  complaint.     She  has  frequently  been  advised  to  live 
comfortably  on  the  little  she  had,  and  then  to  apply  lo  the  pa- 
rish-officers for  relief.     Her  answer  has  always  been  '*  Nay,  nay, 
I'll  not  be  troublesome  so  long  as  I  can  work."    She  has  never 
till  last  year  received  any  charity  ;    when  some  humane  people 
l«fl  her  about  four  shillings.     How  little  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  support  nature  !" 

KESWICK 

It  the  lantne  t'line,  above  the  horizon,  at  a  considerable,  and  apparently  equal, 
4tiilance  from  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  equidistant  from  each  other  to  all  ap- 
Wc  (tood  gazing  at  ihii  diaplay  of  the  mimic  sport  of  nature  for 
time;  it  night  be  fur  levcrai  minates,  tu  xpeak  within  compau ;  till 
Ihe  p^rkelu  began  to  fade,  and  prcicntly  after  vanished^  leaving  the  real  lua 
Vilhoul  a  competitor,  the  unrivalled  monarch  af  the  tkiea.  Seme  pacla  of 
cloudt,  and  blaClc  at  those  we  usually  call  thunder  ctoudj,  were  towardt  t^ 
sorth.  The  edge  of  thcie  muil  have  been  nearly  uver  our  heads,  »  the  icenery 
w«i  accompanied  by  the  gentlest  fail  of  a  few  ^ii^enmg  drops  of  xftio  ;  but 
dmc  were  quickly  over,  the  ati  bclag  wirm,  tiill,  «od  calm.'* 
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Js  a  small  to\yn,  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  DenrentwatcTt 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  extensive  and  beautiful  vale  of  Kes- 
wick.    The  buildings  arc  of  stone ;   and,  as  appears  by  the  re« 
turns  made  under  the  late  population  act,  the  houses,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  each  inhabited  by  only  one  family  :  the  num* 
ber  of  families  being  2^6,  and  of  tenanted  houses  290 :  the  entire 
population  is  629  males,  and  721  females.    The  market  is  held 
weekly,  and  h  particularly  famous  for  its  delicious  mutton,  and 
variety  of  frcsh-watcr  fish  from  the  neighbouring  lakes.     A  cot- 
ton factory  has  lately  been  established  here;   coarse  woollen 
goods,  carpets,  blankets,  kerseys,  and  some  linens,  are  also  mana* 
factured  in  this  town,  and  its  vicinity.    Keswick,  from  its  cen- 
tral situation,  is  much  frequented  by  strangers  making  the  tour 
of  the  lakes ;  and  their  r\umber  in  one  season,  the  summer  of 
1793,  amounted  to  no  less  than  1540.     In  this  town,  two  Mu- 
seums, collected  by  private  persons,  are  open  for  the  amusement 
of  visitants:    they  contain  specimens  of  almost  every  variety  of 
the  mineralogical  substances  of  Cumberland,  many  kinds  of  fos« 
sils,  plants,  antiques,  and  other  rarities. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Keswick,  on  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  called  CastU'Riggf  is  a  remarkable  Dru- 
idical  arrangement  of  rude  stones,  some  standing  upright,  some 
fallen  down,  and  others  leaning  obliquely.  Most  of  the  stonet 
are  of  granite ;  the  whole  number  is  fifty :  of  these,  forty  are  dis- 
posed in  somewhat  of  an  oval  form,  thirty  paces  by  thirty-two 
in  diameter;  the  remaining  ten  compose  a  recess,  or  oblong 
square,  within  the  area  on  the  east  side,  in  conjunction  with  the 
stones  of  the  oval :  this  is  seven  paces  in  length,  and  three  in 
width.  One  of  the  stones  is  more  than  seven  feet  high  ;  others 
are  five  feet  and  a  half;  but  the  greater  number  are  much  smal- 
ler. The  ensuing  remarks  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  on  this  ancient 
monument,  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  are  so  peculiarly  appo- 
site, that  we  catmot  forbear  to  insert  them* 
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W!)ether  our  jutlginent  wa^  influenced  hy  the  ftujlioriiv  «»f  a 
Druid'ss  choice,  or  that  the  place  it^tlf  commanded  the  opinion, 
wc  thought  this  situation  the  most  sevorely  ^vrnd  of  any  hitheito 
passed.  There  i*,  perhaps,  wot  a  single  object  in  the  scene  that 
interrupts  the  solemn  tone  of  feeling,  impressed  by  it«  general 
character  of  profound  solitude,  greatncsii,  and  awful  wildneas. 
Cattle  Riga;  i*  the  centra!  point  of  three  vallies^  that  dart  im- 
taediately  under  it  from  the  eye,  nnd  whose  mountains  form 
part  of  an  amphtlhejitrc,  which  is  completed  by  those  of  Der* 
wentwater*  on  the  west,  and  by  the  precipices  of  Skiddaw  and 

Saddleback, 

,Thc  following  characicrisUt,  and,  wc  bclifve,  jmff    (Jelincalion,  of  the 
rt,  and  circum^tancci,  of  one  class  of  the  iiihabitanu  of  diii  mountainous 
diArict,  is  exlracted  from  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Warncr'i  Northern  Tour. 
"  In  the  midst  of  these  secluded  iccn«,  formed  by  the  invoIutioTU  of  the 
iBoimtairUf  uncorrupted  by  the  society  of  the  world,  live»  one  of  tl>e  moil  in. 
<iep£Ddletit,  most  moral,  and  mou  respectable  characters  ex i&ting;  ihc  EsWes^^ 
Kjt,  as  he   is  called  in  the  language  of  the  country.     His  property  usually 
imousti  from  Sol.  to  iOOl.  a  year :  his  mansion  forms  the  central  point  of  hii 
]>0k&essloiu,  where  he  paiics  an   undluurbcd,  inofTenstve  life,  tiirrounded  by 
iiitown  paternal  meads  and  native  hills.     Occupied  in  cultivating  the  former, 
nd  bfowzing  tbe  latter  with  his  large  flocks  of  3000  or  4000  iheep,  he  has  no 
tanputiof I  to  emigrate  from  home;  and  knowing  but  few  of  those  artificial 
ttaoU  which  ipring  from  luxury*  he  has  no  inclination  to  lessen  or  alienate  his 
[property  in  idle  expenditure  ;  but  transmits  to    his  descendants^  without  dimi- 
nution or   incicaje,  the   demesne  wliich  had   been  left  to  himself  by  his  own 
[frugal  and  conientcd  forcfalhcri.   Hence  it  happens,  that  more  frequent  instance* 
:ur  lotfjc  deep  valia  of  Cumberland,  of  property  being  enjoyed   for  a  long 
rici  of  generations  by  the  same  family,  than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
Their  sheep  running  wild  upon  the  mountains,  and  never  taken  into  the  farm- 
yard, are  expoicd  to  perpetual  accidents  and  loss,  arising  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  the  horrors  of  snow  storms;  and  in  some  instances  twelve 
>r  fifteen  hundred  head  have  been  destroyed  in  a  year.     This  circumstance  pre- 
them  from  getting  rich;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a*  the  Hocks  are  kept 
^lUiout  the  least  expcnce  to  the  proprietors,  their  losses  never  induce  poverty 
•pon  them:  ao  that  happily  oisciijadng  between  their  loss  and  gain,  iheyarc 
preserved  tnthe  independent  state,  that  ,^^0/1^^1  mran,  which  the  wi*e  Augur  ao 
ime»tly  and  ratlonably  petitioned  of  his  God  that  he  might  enjoy.     Removed 
their  situation  and  circumstances  from  tlie  ever' shitting  scene  of  fashionable 
[Itfie,  their  manners  continiw  primitire,  tmabrided  by  the  coiliaion  of  general 
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Saddleback,  close  on  the  north.  The  hue  which  pervades  all 
the&e  mouiitaios^  is  that  of  dark  heatii,  or  rock;  they  are 
thrown  into  every  form  and  direction  that  fancy  would  suggest, 
and  are  at  that  distance  which  allows  all  their  grandeur  to  pre- 
vail. Such  seclusion  and  subtiinity  were»  indeed,  well  suited  to  j 
the  deep  and  wild  mysteries  of  the  Druids.  Here,  at  midnight,  " 
every  Druid,  summoned  by  that  terrible  horn  never  awakened 
but  upon  high  occasions,  descending  from  his  mountain  or  secret 
cave,  might  assemble  without  intrusion  from  one  sacrilegious 
footstep,  and  celebrate  a  midnight  festival/' 

— by  rites  of  luch  ttrtnge  potency, 


At,  done  in  open  day,  wouid  dim  the  suiif 
Tho*  throned  in  nooD^tide  brightncu. 

CaEACTACUI. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The  effect  of  adventilious  circumstances  on  human  conJucI 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  peculiar  customs  observed  in 
Cumberland,  and  by  the  great  difference  in  the  manners  of  those 
of  its  inhabitants  whom  local  situation  has  confined  to  particu- 
lar districts.  The  variation  in  the  latter  respect  is,  indeed,  so 
comiderable,  that  the  Cumbrians  may  be  divided  into  four  clas* 
scsj  each  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  and  independent  character. 
In  this  division,  the  first  class  will  comprehend  the  descendants 
of  those  fierce  borderer^,  who  for  centuries  were  in  the  habit  of 
gratifying  every  lawless  inclination,  by  deeds  of  rapine  and  plun- 
der ;  and  whose  unyielding  spirits  were  hardly  ameliorated  till 
the  pcritid  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  The  present  generation, 
though  more  completely  civilized,  still  retains  that  fearless  reso- 
lution. 


iniercourici  thcJr  ho«pti*[ity  is  unbounded  pud  sincere,  their  sentimcais  simple^ 
■nd  ihe'tr  language  KripturaJ.  '^  Go,"  s^id  an  trscatc&man  to  a  friend  of  raine, 
Vhom  he  had  entertamed  for  K>mc  davs  in  hii  house,  **  go  lo  the  vftle  on  tb* 
Other  fide  of  yon  mountain,  to  the  house  of  «uch  an  eitaiumau,  and  tell  him 
you  c^me  from  me.  I  know  him  noij  but  be  v ill  receive  you  kindly,  for 
ma  shitp  mxHgie  upm  the  inc<tntai»j  i** 
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lutioh,  bud  sort  of  sav&ge  courage,  in  dangerous  enterprises, 
vlijch  distinguished  their  hardy  ancestors.  They  bear  the  great* 
est  fatigue  with  patience;  live  contented  on  homely  fare  ;  and 
«re  still  so  zealous  of  independence,  that  an  officer  of  justice 
does  not  attempt  to  secure  a  violator  of  any  of  the  penal  laws, 
in  the  presence  of  his  countrymen,  without  feeling  some  apprehen- 
sions of  danger.  Robberies  or  murders  are  not  often  committed; 
and,  in  general,  the  individuals  of  this  class  are  religiously  exact 
in  avoiding  those  actions  which  they  conceive  to  be  criminal ; 
but,  from  that  loose  kind  of  morality  incumbent  on  vague  princi- 
ples, smugglings  and  over-reaching  in  buying  and  selling,  are  sel- 
dom included  among  the  proscribed  practices.  Alany  of  them 
arc  dealers*  in  horses  and  cattle,  and  arc  said  to  neglect  no  op- 
portunity of  deceiving  in  the  way  of  their  vocation.  The  resi- 
dence of  this  class  of  Cumbrians  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Scotland ; 
their  gejieral  behaviour  is  rude  and  coarse,  but  their  hospitality 
to  strangers  free-spirited  and  liberal. 

The  individuals  who  compose  the  second  class,  occupy  a  more 
genial  soil  in  the  open,  cultivated  part  of  the  county,  which,  from 
being  intersected  by  the  principal  roads,  has  admitted  of  more 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in 
consequence,  have  acquired  habits  mure  rcHned^  but  less  hospi- 
table. Here  the  manners  are  not  particularly  variable  from 
those  of  many  other  parts  of  England. 

The  third  class  includes  the  happy  ppople,  who  inhabit  the 
peaceful  dales  shut  up  among  the  mountains,  where  labor  and 
health  go  hand  in  band,  and  luxury  and  discord  have  had  little 
opportunity  of  extending  their  baneful  influence.     The  behaviour 
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•  These  are  provincially  termed  JiroorJer  Cottpprrs^  and  art  a  numeroui,  un- 
polished race.  Their  manners,  to  employ  their  own  phnse,  are  more  '*  rtm^ 
skickie"  than  thoie  of  other  Cumbrians.  They  are  the  life  and  soul,  as  well  as 
the  plague  and  disturbance,  of  every  company  they  join  with  ;  hiring  continual 
talkers,  liard  drinkers,  and  quarrelsome  companions.  One  of  these  horse* 
dealers  attempted  to  lecominend  himscir  to  a  travelling  Scotchman,  by  claim- 
injr  kindred  ;  afltrmiu,-',  that  he  was  a  Border  Scot.  •'  GuJe  fai'fJi,  /  dinnd 
Auittiff"  quoth  the  shrewd  Cxiedoaian;  "  the  coarsest  part  9*  the  tkiih'i  tf  at 
the  seliiJge.'* 
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of  this  class  i§  modest,  unaffected,  and  humble;  and  their  civil! 
to  the  traveller,  who  visits  their  delightful  retreats,  is  the  pure 
emanation  of  nature  and  honesty,  being  neither  accompanied  by 
the  expectation  of  profit,  nor  attended  by  that  prjing  species  of 
curiosity,  which  renders  proffered  services  unacceptable,  Tlieir 
chief  occupation  is  tending  their  bleating  flocks  upon  the  hilU  ; 
and  tuch  is  (he  confidence  reposed  in  individual  integrity,  that  in 
some  vales  of  the  southern  district,  the  exchange  of  strayed  she<rp 
is  only  regularly  made  once  in  each  year.  This  is  on  St.  Mar- 
tin's day,  when  every  farmer,  who  has  any  in  his  posi>es«>ion.  at- 
tends at  the  place  appointed,  and  delivers  ihem  to  the  respective 
owners,  without  expence.  The  meeting  concludes  with  a  feast  on 
roast  geese  und  ale.  Among  these  villagers,  honesty  is  the  only 
qualification  requisite  to  entitle  its  possessor  to  the  best  compa- 
ny:  and  so  accustomed  are  they  to  consider  mankind  as  cqualy 
that  the  Lward  of  a  Manor  will  cordially  associate  with  even  the 
meanest  workman  who  has  preserved  his  character.* 

The  fourth  class  is  composed  of  the  miners  of  Aldston>moor, 
tvho  labor  hard  about  Unir  days  in  the  week,  and  drink  audi 
make  holiday  during  the  other  three.  These  men,  seeiiig 
only  bleak  mountains  above  ground,  and  not  any  thing  ex- 
cept rocks  aad  ores  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  obtain  but  few 
ideas,  and  are  generally  nide  and  churlish.  In  each  of  the 
above  classes,  it  must  be  observed,  the  peculiarities  of  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  orders  only  arc  attempted  to  be  described  ;  be- 
Catisct  in  high  life^  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  of 
travelling,  generally  remove  every  local  peculiarity,  and  artificial 
habits  are  substituted  in  place  of  naturul  manncrs.f 

Among 

*  The  honortry  titles  artiing  from  the  different  degrees  of  allowed  cCMM^ 
quenct  or  property  ia  Cumberland,  appear  singular  whni  compared  with  their 
wual  acceptatiocu  in  MKlety,  The  mittrest  of  the  houic  is  a  Damt ;  every 
Owner  of  a  litUc  landed  property  is  a  'SWaman  ;  his  eldest  sun  is  the  Lidri : 
and  where  there  is  no  son,  ihc  cld«t  daughter  is  born  lo  the  title  of  Letid), 
Thua  we  may  see  a  "Stattiuan  driving  the  plough,  a  Lerd  attending  the  tnaiKct 
with  vegctablci,  and  a  Lady  laboring  at  ibc  chum  I 

+  Hauman's  Toptgrmphical  Description^  &c.     To  this  valuable  work  wf  are- 
indebted  for  the  pri&cipal  initcritli  of  thti  article. 
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ioong  the  Customs  observed  in  tins  county,  but  not  absolutely 
peculiar  to  it,  are  the  kirings  for  farmers'  servants,  half-yearly, 
at  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas.  Those  who  offer  their  services 
stand  11)  a  body  in  the  markct-pluce ;  and  to  diitinguish  them- 
letves,  hold  a  bit  of  straw,  or  green  branch,  in  their  mouths. 
When  the  market  is  over,  the  girU  begin  to  file  off,  and  gently 
(Nice  the  streets,  with  a  view  of  gaining  admirers;  while  the 
young  incii,  with  sirailar  designs,  follow  them  ;  and  having  eyed 
tie  iGiseft  each  picks  up  a  sweetheart,  whom  lliey  conduct  to  a 
dinciug'ruom,  and  treat  with  punch  and  cake.  Here  they  spend 
ibeir  afternoon,  and  part  of  their  half-year's  wages,  in  drinking 
and  dancing;  unle&$,  as  it  freqitently  happens,  a  girl  becomes  the 
lubjecc  of  contenlioD,  when  the  harmony  of  the  meeting  is  inter- 
mpted,  and  the  candidates  for  her  affection  settle  the  dispute  by 
blows,  without  further  ceremony.  Whoever  obtains  the  victory, 
secures  the  maid  for  the  present  ;  but  she  is  sometimes  Jinnlltf 
won  by  the  vanquished  pugilist.  When  the  diversions  of  the  day 
are  concluded,  the  servants  generally  return  to  their  homes, 
«berc  they  pass  about  a  week  before  they  enter  on  their  respec- 
^K     five  services. 

^^L  ^t  Jairs,  as  well  as  Mrings,  it  is  customary  for  all  the  young 
^B  l^tople  in  the  neigh buurhood  to  assemble  and  dance  at  the  inns 
^B  and  aiehouses.  The  females  continue  walking  backwards  and 
^H  forwards  in  the  street^  till  an  admirer  solicits  the  favor  of  their 
^H  company  to  a  daucing-room,  there  to  take  a  dance,  a  glass,  and 
^^LeJMke :  this  request  is  of  course  complied  with ;  and  after  half 
^^^  flit  hour's  dancing,  they  return  to  the  street,  where  each  party 
seeks  a  uew  adventure.  This  seemingly  indecorous  practice, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex,  has  been  so  long  sane- 
licDcd  by  custom,  tiiat  no  ideas  of  impropriety  attend  it;  and  its 
effircts  are  only  sJiiiilar  to  the  regulations^  of  a  ball-room  among 
the  higher  classes.  In  their  dances,  which  are  jigs  and  reels, 
exertion  and  agiliiy  arc  more  regarded  than  ease  and  grace.  But 
Utile  order  is  observed  in  these  rustic  assemblies:  disputes  fre- 
«iuf*ntly  arise,  and  are  generally  terminated  by  blows.  During 
tb«?5Ci  combats,  the  weaker  portion  of  the  company,  with  the 

Q 'i  minstrels, 
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'mimtrcls,  grf  upon  the  benches,  or  cluster  in  comers*  uliilc  the 

itiNt  support  the  combatants:  even  the  hisses  will  often  assist  in 

(the  b.illlc,  and  fit^hl  like  Amaetms  in  support  of  their  relations 
or  lovers.  NVhcn  tlu*  fray  is  over,  the  bruised  pugilists  retire  to 
wa^b,  HTid   the   tattcreil    nyitiph^    to   re-nJjust   their  garment?. 

iJVosb  company  arrive?,  the  ri-Jillcs  strike  up*  the  tlancing  pro- 
ceeds as  before*,   and  the  skirmisb,  \v!jich  commences  without 

^|>rcvious  niabcc,  is  rarely  agjiin  rcincmbered.  In  these  dancing 
parties  the  iittachmcnls  of  ihc  country  people  are  generally  form- 
ed :  the  methufi  by  which  the  cotirfs/iip  is  pursued  b  somewhat 
ftinguUr. 

After  the  youth  hits  obtained  permission  of  his  mistress  to  vi- 
sit her  at  her  oun  home,  he  appropriates  bis  Saturday  evenings 
to  that  purpo&e,  that  bis  next  day's  work  may  not  be  incommo- 
ded. When  the  fumily  aie  rciired  to  rest,  the  frre  darkened^  tfrtd 
file  candle  eMinguisbed,  he  cautimisly  eiiten  the  house,  and  \% 
received  by  his  expectant  lass  wlili  affectionate  cordiality.  In 
this  obscurity  the  lovers  pass  seveml  hour^,  conversing  on  the 
common  topics  of  the  visage,  or  the  more  animating  subject 
of  mutual  uflection,  till  ihe  increa^ini^  cold  of  a  winter's  night, 
OV  the  lif;ht  of  a  summer':*  morning,  announces  the  time  of  pait- 

\AX\^,  With  these  procccdiiij;s,  the  paieivt?,  or  masters  of  the  lo- 
vers, are  perfectly  acquuinled,   but  generally  cunnive  at  themi 

iiHving  little  idea,  of  depriving  others  of  the  same  indulgence, 
which  ibemselvt'S  a»ul  tlieir  forefathers  enjn3ed  witli  impu»ir\-. 
'J'bis  d^ivk  oifthofl  <»f  cniri^hip  is  snmctiinea  attended  with  the 

-eftecls  iluil  might  naturally  be  esprctcd,  when  opportunity^  and 
ibc  ardor  of  jouih,  over^viwer  the  sug^estVon?  of  «li<;crefion  utid 
reason.  Tl.e  frail  fair  one  U  Ihen  indebted  to  a  premature  mar- 
jiaf'e  f  »r  the  concealment  of  hi-r  ^hume  :  or  bhould  her  perjured 
parnniour  reftee  ihl!  nccepliinee  I't  Ikt  hand,  the  ruin  of  the  poor 
^iil  is  coui['teteil  bv  iT  •  'io-tiucrinu  of  her  character,  l^t  it 
bo  rtnneijjl  s'l  e<l,  li  iltc  hcMu-r  of  the  Cumbrian  pctisant- 

ry,  that  illicit  amours  ixvc  not  abvt\ys,  nor  even  geiierally,  the 
consequence  of  Cumbtiun  courtship  :  yet  ihc  miniber  ot  illegiti- 
mate chiidicn  may,  with  greater  probiibility,  be  nttributcd  la 
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Aha  custom  than  to  any  other.  Many  instances  occur,  where 
more  prudent,  if  not  more  rational,  modes  of  courtship  are 
adopted ;  but  the  above  is  llic  plan  on  which  they  are  usually 
conducted. 

When  the  aflfections  of  the  parties  are  siifilciently  .engaged  to 
lead  them  to  marriage,  and  it  is^inilerstood  that  the  girl's  parents 
baye  no  objection  to  the  mutch,  the  young  man  ventures  to  show 
himself  to  the  family ;  and  the  wedding  day  being  6xed,  the 
friends  and  neighbours  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  in- 
Vied  to  the  ceremony.  If  the  church  is  at  a  distance,  the  xrr^- 
dingers  mostly  ride;  and  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  com- 
mence the  amusements  of  the  day,  by  approaching  the  bride's 
residence  in  a  full  gallop.  Having  alighted,  the  whole  company 
breakfast  together,  and  afterwards  mount  their  hor&cs;  whon 
men  and  women  gallop  over  hill  and  dale  to  the  church,  eagerly 
contending  who  shall  arrive  there  first.  The  neighbouring  ale- 
boose  to  the  kirk  receives  the  joyful  guests,  who  refresh  their 
^irits  with,  a  hearty  glass  before  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony* After  the  indissoluble  knot  is  tied,  they  again  adjoyru  ^o 
the  inn,  inviting  the  parson  to  partake  of  their  cheer ;  and  hav- 
ing spent  an  hour  in  drinking  punch  without  inter/nissioni  once 
more  mount  their  nags,  and,  half  mad  with  liquor,  furiously 
scamper  headlong  towards  the  bride's  l)ou»e  ;  while  all  the  vil- 
hgers,  who  have  been  upon  the  watch,  ave  collected  on  the 
neighbouring  hills  to  see  the  race.  If  the  entire  company  reach 
their  place  of  destination  without  accident,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
fortunate  omen  :  but  it  frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  party 
get  a  tumble,  and  that  a  desperate  female  alights  upon  hct 
head  and  shoulders.  The  good  performances  of  their  horses,  and 
the  courage  and  dexterity  displayed  by  the  riders,  in  this  duy's 
adventure,  furnish  sufHcient  matter  for  convei-sation  during  din- 
ner ;  which  being  fini^ed,  the  mu^ic  strikes  up,  and  dancing 
beguiles  the  hours,  till  the  time  arrives  of  performing  the  cere- 
n^onf  of  putting  the  wedded  couple  to  bed  :  this  is  accompanied 
with  appropriate  songs,  in  w|)|ch  the  decencies  of  speech  are  not 
always  remembered. 

q  3  The 
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Tlic  BMdett -wedding i  as  it  is  provincially  termed,  was  fei^' 
common  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  is  now  becoming 
obsolete.  When  this  custom  is  ob«L»r\cd,  the  bridegroom,  with  • 
few  of  his  friends,  ride  about  the  villages  for  several  miles  round, 
hidding^  or  inviting,  the  neighbours  to  the  wedding,  on  the  ap^ 
pointed  day ;  which  is  likewise  advertised  in  the  county  new*- 
'  papers,  with  a  general  invitation  for  visitants.  In  the  advertite»< 
inent  various  rural  sports  are  enumerated  to  be  exhibited  on  the 
occasion,  for  suitable  prizes.  These  invitations  geuerally  bring 
together  a  great  concourse  of  people^  who,  after  enjoying  the- 
amusements  of  the  day,  make  a  contribution  for  the  new-mar- 
ried  couple,  which  not  unfrequenil)  amounts  to  a  comiderablo; 
turn. 

Resfecf  for  the  dead  is  carried  to  a  degree  bordering  on  super- 
stition, and  the  comforts  of  the  living  are  often  sacrificed  by  the* 
cxpences  of  a  funeral.  When  a  person  is  at  the  point  of  death, 
the  neighbours  are  called  in  during  tlie  expiring  moments,  and  re* 
main  to  assist  the  family  in  laying  out  the  body,  which  is  placed 
on  a  bed,  hung  round  and  covered  with  the  best  linen  the  bousd 
affords.  Between  the  time  of  death  and  of  the  interment,  the- 
neighbours  watch  the  corpse  alternately;  the  old  people  during; 
the  day,  and  till  bed-time,  and  the  young  people  atterwards  till 
morning;  bread,  and  cheese,  and  ale,  with  pipes  and  tobacco, 
being  pronded  for  those  who  attend.  The  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, as  \vell  Hi  the  neighbours  for  several  mile^  round,  are  ge* 
nerally  invited  to  the  funeral;  and  the  festive  cheer  just  met^ 
troned,  with  the  addition  of  drams,  is  partAkcn  of  by  the  vijji-^ 
tants*  Afler  the  burial,  a  select  number  of  the  company  isr 
again  invited  to  supper. 

Feaidingf  and  rural  amusements,  take  place  at  various  seasons, 
but  particulariy  at  Christmas,  when  the  greatest  hospitably  pr©^. 
vuils  among  the  villagers,  and  every  family  is  provided  wtt^ 
goose,  and  minced  pirs,  and  ale.  This  festival  is  ushered  in 
with  eating  and  dancing,  which  contmues  to  be  the  chief  occupa- 
tions till  after  the  twelfth  day ;  and  were  formerly  pursued  wiihi 
such  unabated  2eai>  that  even  ihc  servants  were  excused  workii^ 

during 
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the  greatest  portion  of  the  intermediate  time.  On  Fast- 
mg't'Evcnt  or  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  habit  of  indulging  the  appe- 
tite is  gratified  to  Its  utmost  extent,  the  traditions*  of  the  coun- 
try being,  on  this  occasion,  in  full  accordance  with  the  natural 
desire  of  feeding  heartily  on  good  cheer. 

The  diversions  of  the  young  men  are  chiefly  of  the  athletic 
kind  ;  though  the  savage  amusement  of  cock-fighting  has  taken 
deep  root  in  this  county,  and  once  a-year  occasions  an  assem- 
blage of  rude  gamblers  at  almost  every  village  alehouse.  The 
boys,  among  other  amusements,  divert  themselves  with  sports 
Mrhicb  exhibit  traces  of  the  warlike  feats  of  their  forefathers. 
The  game  called  Reggariy  Scoi^  in  particular,  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  marauding  practices  of  the  ancient  border 
inhabitants.  To  pursue  this  diversion,  the  boys  form  two  par- 
lies, which  respectively  represent  the  Scots  and  the  English  : 
ihey  then  fix  upon  two  holds,  at  the  distance  of  sixty,  or  one 
hundred  yards;  and  having  marked  a  boundary  line  between 
ibem,  each  party  deposits  their  coats,  walstcoalt,  add  hats,  at 
tlie  proper  hold.  Tiie  sport  now  begins,  the  abject  on  both  sides 
being  to  plunder  the  enemy  in  the  most  dexterous  manner, 
without  becoming  prisoners ;  because,  if  they  are  caught  on 
their  adversaries*  ground,  they  are  carried  to  a  supposed  place  of 
Confinement,  where  ihey  can  no  longer  assist  their  party  in  ma- 
king prizes  of  the  clothes.  Sumctimes  the  prisoners  are  mu- 
tually perroilted  to  pillage  for  the  conquerors.  Dancing,  and  a 
game  at  cards,  are  the  favorite  amusemeats  of  both  sexes. 

Q  4  THE 


Among  ihe  locaJ  ipiriu  of  ihii  county  who»tf  existence  is  Wievcd  by  ibc 
•ulgar*  is  one  named  Hoi  Tkroa,  whom  the  old  gosAipi  report  to  have  been 
frequcntiy  lem  in  the  thapc  of  a  ''  Body  aw  ewer  reu^h,'*  lying  by  the  firc- 
«idc  at  midnight;  though^  tike  Milton'*  Luhkr  f'tend,  "ere  gtimpie  of 
mom,"  be  would  cxccu(«  more  work  thin  could  be  done  by  j  man  in  ten 
ityx.  The  Cumberlind  traditions  affirm,  that  thow  persons  who,  on  Faitin^'s^ 
I«n,  do  not  eat  heartily,  are  crammed  with  barley  chaff  by  Hob  Th>o.w,  du* 
ring  the  emuing  night :  and  so  careful  arc  the  villager!  to  ict  the  goblin  ^i  de- 
fiance, that  scarcely  a  single  hind  rcurci  to  rc»t  without  previously  partaking  of 
*  hoc  aoppcr. 


THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 


Th£  Isle  of  Man  is  siiuaterl  in  a  centrical  po!>!tion,  b<»T 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  nearly  opposite  to  the  wcstcni 
coast  of  Cumberland.  The  ancients  were  ncquaiiited  Avith  it 
under  ?anous  names.  Caesar  distinguishes  it  by  that  of  Mrma  ; 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Momrday  or  the  more  remote  Mona,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Aiiglesea,  the  Mona  of  Tacitus.  Pliny  fniles  it 
Monabia  ;  Ormius,  Merania;  and  Ncnnius,  Eubonia  and  Mmtav, 
The  appellation  given  to  it  by  the  Bnlonn^  was  Mcnaw ;  the  na- 
tives call  it  Manning,  The  name  ot  Man  is  derived  by  Bi*»hop  - 
AViboii  from  the  Saxon  Mang  ;  this  i^land  being  literally  amon» 
the  neiglibouring  kingdoms. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Monamosl  probably  migrated  from 
Britain;  and  their  primitive  form  of  government  appears  to  have 
b€en  that  of  the  Druids,  who  retained  their  authority  in  this 
island,  even  after  the  destruction  of  their  brethren  in  Angl<Hca. 
Tlie  instilutions  of  the  Druidieal  system  were  preserved  till  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  wheti  the  light  of  Christianity  pcne.  m 
tratcd  the  gloom  of  their  umbrageous  oaks  ;  and,  by  inducing 
new  opinions  and  manners,  gave  rise  to  regulations  more  conso- 
nant lo  the  principles  of  belief  which  then  obtained.  The 
change,  bowevcr»  according  to  the  Miinks'  traditions,  did  not 
immediately  deprive  the  Druids  of  their  letfislalivc  authority, 
but  they  and  their  descendants  continued  for  some  time  to  bfi 
both  the  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  people  :  and,  during  ibis  po- 
liod,  the  Isle  of  Man,  according  to  lioetitis,  and  other  writers, 
was  the  fountain  of  all  pure  learning,  and  the  acknowledged  re- 
sidence of  the  IMuscs.  The  sancluary  was  at  length  prophunud  ; 
and,  after  several  temporary  inva^ii-ns,  the  island  was  subjuga- 
ted by  the  northern  barbarianH,  and  a  long  period  ensued  in 
which  it^  history  is  involved  in  darkness  and  fable. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Oruy,  a  Prince  of  the  Danish  race, 
•ubducd  the  Orcades  and  Hebrides,  and  established  an  indcp«»n- 
fient  throne  in  Mona,     He  assumed  ihc  government  by  violence ; 
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ijut  tiis  reign  was  uadisturbed  by  domestic  commotion ;  and  lo 
^)s  pulicy  ibe  tnhabitanis  are  indebted  li>r  ihe  origiti  of  tbcir 
connitulional  rvprescDtaUve^i,  the  iiQH9t  of  Keys.  After  a  long 
^'*ifn,  Orry  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Guttr^d,  a  Prince  who 
^evgt«d  bis  attention  to  tbc  welfare  of  liis  subjects.  He  erected 
^  noble  relic  of  Dauisb  arcbitecture,  Casttc-Rushcn  ;  and  in 
that  (iurabU  monument  of  bis  regal  grandeur  lies  obscurely  bti- 
A^ieci,  IiEciNAL]>,  the  third  Monaich  of  (he  Isle,  sacrificed  the 
viignUy  of  bis  character  to  lust  nnd  intemperance.  His  vice» 
Accelerated  his  rum ;  fur,  having  seduced  a  lady  whose  brotbeza 
s*efe  soldiers  of  fortune^  ihey  revenged  her  dishonor  by  as«asi- 
-ftiaXing  her  seducer.  On  ibis  events  Olavc  assumed  the  crown 
'^vithout  the  approbation  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  claimed 
^jhe  supremacy,  and  trcjichcrously  invited  the  new  sovereign  to 
0Sbi»  coilrti  with  tuuch  apparent  frieiuisliip ;  but|  ut)  his  arrival, 
hid  him  arraigned,  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  Olavc  was  suc- 
H^ecded  by  Olain,  his  brother,  who  governed  oqaiiaMy  till  his 
Breath.  Ali£N,  the  next  sovereign,  was  poisoned  by  his  gover- 
Boor,  after  a  short  life  spv>nt  ii^  the  transaction  of  every  species  of 
^Mickedne^*  M  acov,  hijv  successor,  for  refusing  to  pay  homage  to 
^rthe  Eogiibh  Crown,  was  deprived  of  his  diadem  by  Kdgar ;  whicb, 
however,  was  afterwards  restored  to  him  with  additional  power  ; 
and  be  was  created  Admiral  of  a  ntiipernus  fleet,  with  which  he 
Annually  circutnnavignu-d  the  BritJi^b  )sles,  to  guard  them  from 
l)ie  cavagpa  of  the  pirates  of  Scandinavia.  How  long  he  reigned 
i*  uncr-rtain ;  but  about  llie  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  we 
find  UoDRKOy  son  of  Syrric,  on  the  throne.  Tbe  barbarity, 
injustice,  and  cowardice  of  this  Prince,  rendered  him  abhorrent 
to  Iti^  subjects ;  and  Ciodrcd  Crovau,  a  Norwegian  hero,  who 
bad  assisted  IJaruld  Harfugcr,  King  of  Norway,  in  iijvadit^ 
£agUnd,  and,  attcr  his  defeat,  taken  refuge  in  the  hie  of  Man, 
ir»rined  tbe  daring  project  of  dclliruning  its  Monarch,  and  with- 
drcv^  to  his  imijve  country  tu  procure  iissistance.  During  bis 
absence  C>od red  died,  and  Finoal,  his  son,  siicceeiJed  to  the 
ru)iU  diznity.     His  youtli,  mildness,  and  gcncru>>iiy,  promised 
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the  natives  many  blessings ;  but  the  Norwegian  chief  returim 
with  a  numerous  fleet,  after  being  twice  repulsedt  effected!  by  stf 
tagem  what  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  by  \'iolencc  ;  and 
II  third  battle,  deceiving  the  Manks  by  an  ambuscade,  slew  tb« 
King,  with  the  principnl  of  hi^  officers ;  the  re*i*?ue  of  theinhafa 
tants  \iehlcd  to  the  mercy  of  the  Conqueror.  On  the  day  su 
ceeding  the  victory,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year  that  t) 
Conquest  of  England  was  effected  by  William,  Godred  Cr< 
VAN  assembled  his  array,  and  submitted  to  their  choice,  cilh 
to  divide  the  Isie  among  them«»e1ve<v  and  continue  to  reside  £ 
it  J  or  to  pUmder  the  inhabitants,  and  return  to  their  ow 
country.  Many  of  the  soldiers  preferred  the  latter ;  and  ei 
richrog  themselves  by  rapine,  departed  with  the  spoils  whic 
ferocity  had  won:  but  others  determined  to  remain  with  thei 
Chief,  who  distributed  among  them  the  south  department  of  tfa 
Isle;  and  afterwards  granted  its  northern  division  to  the  na 
fives,  on  the  e.^press  condition,  that  none  of  them  bhould  eic 
claim  any  pan  of  it  as  their  inheritance. 

The  suspicions  of  tyrants  are  ever  alert ;  and  as  they  knoi 
lljat  peace  is  favorable  to  reflection,  and  tAat  to  liberty,  they  a 
always  careful  to  embroil  their  subjects  in  foreign  wars,  ibi 
they  may  reign  in  security.  Godred,  observing  that  a  spirit ' 
discontent  was  beginning  to  prevail  against  his  oppressive  goverrf 
nient,  formed  an  army  with  the  most  young  and  vigorous  of  hi 
subjects,  and  invaded  Irelandj  wlience  he  returned  loaden  witl 
the  spoils  of  conquest.  He  then  carried  the  flames  of  warinti 
Scotland,  in  revenge  for  the  Western  Scots'  having  checked  hin 
in  his  former  career  of  victory,  and  subdued  the  Hebrides  :  bu 
soou  afterwards  died  in  one  of  the  ishinds  which  bad  so  lately 
submitted  To  him,  A.  D.  1082.  Godred  had  three  sons,  and  wa 
succeeded  by  Lag  man,  the  eldest,  who?e  second  brother,  Harold 
promoted  a  rebellion  against  him,  which  continued  several  yeai 
when  Ilarcild  was  taken,  deprived  of  sight,  and  otherwise  muiil 
ted,  Lagman,  affected  with  remorse  at  his  own  fraternal  bar- 
barity, resigned  his  crown  for  the  cross,  and  undertook  a  pilgri 
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Map  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  expiation  of  his  crime.     lie  cited  at 
JfffU«]em  in  ihe  year  JOSf>. 

V^n  the  nobility  of  the  Isle  received  the  into) licence  of  bis 
destfi^  thry  sent  to  Alurchard  O'Brian,  King  of  Ireland,  soliciting 
lilm  to  appoint  some  pcrnon  of  rnyal  tte!iCL'nt»  as  Regent  of  the 
LtBgdoiOt  during  the  minority  of  01ave»  youngest  son  to  Godred 
CrovftD.     In  compliance  with  their  request,   this  Monarch  ap*^ 
pointed  Donnid  Tadc,  who  governed  with  such  barbarity  and  ex- 
lortioa)  that  he  wu  expelled  by  the  indignant  natives  wiihiti 
three  years.     The  Chiefs  of  Man  being  anxious  to  ^cat  a  person 
of  mature  abilities  on   the   throne,  elected  one  Mac  Manm^  or 
Hoc  Maru*,  whose   merit   fnlly  sanctioned   their  choice ;    yet, 
kota  th«  ambitious  jcalou'^y  of  Earl  Outhcr,  a  con^ipiracy  was 
fefoied  against  him  ;    and  in  the  combat  which  it  occasioned, 
both  thfi  Prince  and  the  Conspirator,  with  many  of  tlieir  parti- 
nns  were  «lain.     The  kingdom>  weakened  by  these  dissuntions, 
became  any  easy  prey  to  Magnus,  King  of  Norway  ;  who,  in- 
lltteQCt^d  by  an  absurd  superstition,  resigned  his  own  crown,  and 
spread  iiavoc  and  desolation  through  the  nciglibouring  countries. 
Having  sul>dQcd  the  Orcadcs,  and  all  the  islei*  to  that  of  Man, 
he  bere  established  hia^eat;  and,  to  strengthen  his  authority, 
errctetl  several  forts.    After  reigning  six  yeaii>,  he  attempted  the 
on  of  Ireland  ;  but  having  unwarily  left  his  ship,  was  sur- 
by  the  natives;  and,  after  righting  with  astonishing  va» 
slain,  with  most  of  his  followers,  A.  D.  1 102. 
On  his  death,  the  nubility  of  the  Isle  sent  a  solemn  and  splen- 
did embassy  to  Olave,  their  hereditary  Fnnce,  who  then  resid- 
ed at  the  court  of  Henry  the  First,  and  to  youth  and  beauty, 
uujleii   «.  graceful  demeanor,   and  an   intelligent  ami  generous 
Blind.     Olave  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  islanders,  and  as- 
Cinded   the  throne.     Being  esteemed   by  the  neighbouring  so- 
'Vereigns,  and  beloved  by  hi^  subjects,  he  reigned  in  peace  for 
'llaoy  years;  exerting  his  abilities  to  reform  tlic  laws,  and  hu* 
Hkftiiise  the  manners  of  his  people,     I  lis  repose  and  happiness 
»ere  at  length  disturbed  by  the  intri;];ues  of  lus  three  nephews, 
tbt  sons  of  Harold,  who  had  been  educated  m  Iix-hmd;  and 
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while  Olave  wa^  on  a  journey  to  Norway,  had  returned  to  \ 
with  a  considerable  army.     They  ciairacd  the  possession  of  b 
his  kingdom  i  &n<l  the  peaceful  sovereign,   biiug  more  anxioi 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  than   the   maintenance  of 
dignity,  con*^ented  to  listen  to  terras  of  accoraino^Jadon,  and 
two  armies  encamped   within  a   short  distance  of  each  oih 
Tlic  King,  and  his  chiefs,  unapprehensive  of  any  ircacbury, 
sembicd  with  his  nephew*,  and  their  partiz^ns,  between  the  li 
of  ilieir  respective  adherents  ;  when  Reginald,  one  of  tht  Piinc 
pretending  to  salute  the  Kin|^,  suddenly  raised  up  his  battle>i 
and  with  one  blow  struck  oft  his  head,  A.  I).  1142.     This  iah 
man  net  was  followed  by  a  general  slaughter  of  the  uobibty,  ai 
(he  subjugation  of  the  Isle  :  but  the  atrocious  crimes  of  the  br 
chcrs  were  not  long  iinpunisUed.     Godreu,  the  son  uf  Olai 
returning  the  next  year  ffom  fhe  N'orwegian  Court,  where  1 
had  been  \e(t  by  his  father,  was,  by  the  spontaneous  consent 
the  inhabitants,  nominated  to  the  throne:  and  the  sons  of  11 
fold  being  delivered  to  his  vengeance,  tv^o  of  ihem  were  dcprivi 
of  their  eyes;  ftiid  the  third,  the  assassin  of  the  King,  was  pull 
iicly  executed. 

At  the  time  when  the  diadem  was  bestowed  on  God  red,  he 
was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  manly  intcUigence  ;  raajesuc  in 
his  stature,  magnanimous  in  his  itentimcnts,  and  heroic  in  his  ac- 
tions. These  graces,  uuiling  with  a  remembrance  of  his  father*! 
virtues,  obtained  him  the  adoration  of  his  own  subjects,  and 
esteem  of  the  iiihabiUuts  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
j;rcHt  was  ifie  cclehrily  of  his  heroism  and  virtues,  that  the 
tives  of  Dublin,  and  the  chief  nobility  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
st**r,  elected  him  for  their  Sovereign.  This  singular  honor  in- 
volved him  in  various  contests.  Murchard,  King  of  Ire- 
luhd,  opposeil  his  accession ;  but  his  troops  beiug  routed,,  Go- 
drcd  seated  himself  on  the  throne  to  which  he  had  been  called 
by  the  sut)V;iges  of  the  people.  His  absence,  liowcver,  from  his 
hereditary  bubjects,  occasioned  considerable  discontent ;  and  on 
his  return  to  Man,  he  banished  several  of  the  disatfectcd  nobles. 
'^'horsiints,   a  subtle  and   terocious  chief,  tied   to   bumnierled, 
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Thane  of  Argyle,  who  had  roarricd  a  natural  si&ter  of  Godred's,- 

but,  through  the  persuasions  of  Thorsinus,  was  induced  to  invade 

the  Western  Isles,  then  under  the  sovereignty  of  his  brother-in- 

lair.    These  he  soon  reduced,  and  prepared  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail 

to  attack  the  Isle  of  Man.  Godred,  in  the  mean  time,  equipped 

an  equal  force,  and  sailed  to  meet  the  invader ;  when,  after  a 

dreadful  battle,  the  combatants  agreed  to  a  peace ;  by  the  con* 

ditions  of  which,  Oodred  retained  Man,  but  ceded  the  other 

islands  to  Summerled,  A.  D.  1156'. 

la  the  year  1158,  Summerled  broke  the  treaty,  and  invaded 
Man  with  a  fleet  of  flfty-three  sail.  Godred  sought  refuge  in 
Norway,  and  the  former  eflected  a  complete  reduction  of  the 
hie,  whose  inhabitants  he  oppressed  with  unfeeling  rapacity.  The 
ambition  of  Summerled  increasing  with  his  success,  he  projected 
the  conqnest  of  Scotland  ;  but,  in  attempting  to  land,  was  van- 
quished by  a  small  body  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  with  his  son, 
and  many  of  his  followers,  was  deservedly  slain.  Godred  was 
afterwards  recalled ;  yet,  previous  to  his  arrival,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Isles  was  invaded  by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Reginald; 
whose  forces  were  opposed  with  great  bravery  by  the  Manks  peo- 
ple, but  he  at  last  succeeded,  through  the  treachery  of  one  of 
their  generab.  His  power,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration : 
on  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle,  Godred,  with  a  numerous  ar- 
my, arrived  from  Norway,  and  having  vanquished  Reginald,  was 
received  by  his  subjects  with  the  most  flattering  expressions  of 
afiection.  The  residue  of  his  reign  was  passed  in  consulting  the 
best  methods  of  establishing  their  welfare;  and  on  his  death, 
♦hich  occurred  in  the  year  1187,  he  was  justly  revered  and 
lamented 

The  tranquillity  which  the  Manks  enjoyed  under  the  govern- 
lOi^J  of  Godred,  was  terminated,  on  his  decease,  by  the  conten- 
tions  of  his  sons.  Reginald,  the  elder,  bt'iug  illegitimate, 
Olave  was  chosen  King;  but  as  the  former  was  of  a  maturer 
age,  and  of  a  bold  and  subtle  genius,  he  quickly  triumphed  over 
his  younger  brother,  and  banished  him  to  the  I>le  of  Lewis ; 
imong  the  barren  aolitudes  of  which,  the  Prince  and  his  faithful 
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adherents  were  almost  famished.  The  school  of  adversity  is 
proverbially  cc'lcbrated  for  slrengihening  lite  mind,  and  Olave 
ackjiowlctiged  its  expanding  influence.  Instead  of  weakly  yield- 
ing to  increasing  hardships*  he  was  desirous  of  combating  them  ; 
and,  with  ihis  intent,  returned  to  Man,  am)  boldly  remonstraied 
with  Reginald  on  his  inJiiKticc,  •*  You  know  well,"  said  the  gal- 
lant youth,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Isles  was  mine  by  right  of 
inheritance;  hut  since  God  hath  made  you  king,  I  neither  mil, 
envy  your  huppiness,  nor  grudge  to  see  the  crown  upon  your, 
head:  I  only  beg  of  you  so  much  land  in  these  Iflands  as  may 
honorably  maintain  me."  Reginald,  concealing  hh  resentment 
at  the  spirited  truths  which  his  brother  uttered,  averred,  that 
his  reply  should  be  guided  by  tlic  advice  of  his  council ;  but  on 
the  ne.\t  day,  Olave  was  arrested  by  his  orders,  and  delivered 
asa  captive  to  William,  King  of  Scotland,  who  retained  him  seven 
years  in  chains ;  but,  on  hh  death,  gave  orders  that  all  his  pri- 
soners should  be  liberated.  On  recovering  his  liberty^  Olave 
again  returned  to  Man ;  an<l  being  supported  by  several  of  the 
nobility  of  the  Isles,  after  considerable  contention,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  sovereignty.  Reginald  retained  the 
government  of  Man,  and  part  of  the  Western  hies  ;  the  remain- 
der was  ceded  to  his  biothcr;  who,  however,  was  not  permitted 
to  enjoy  them  in  peace;  for  the  pride  of  the  usuipcr  being  wound* 
vd  by  this  division  of  his  empire,  he  again  attempted  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  the  gnisp  of  Olave;  but  hndinj^  himself  unable 
to  accomplish  this  act  of  injustice,  he  saUcd  for  Scotlaod, 
to  request  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  of  Galloway. 

Kmboldcned  by  the  absence  of  Reginald,  and  weary  with  hi» 
barbarity  and  oppressive  conduct,  the  Manks  invited  Olave  to 
scat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne,  ami,  on  his  return  to  Man, 
he  was  welcomed  with  reiterated  acclamations  of  heart-felt  joy.  ^ 
Reginald,  thus  exiled  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  visited  tbe'f 
court  of  England,  and,  to  recover  his  authority,  protlercd  ho- 
mage to  King  John,  and  submission  to  ihe  Papal  See.  Relying  m 
on  their  protection,  and  aided  by  the  forces  of  Alan,  Lord  of  ^ 
Galloway,  and  Inonias,  Earl  of  Athol,  he  conducted  a  ferocious 
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srmy  to  desolate  a  country  from  which  his  crimes  had  expelled 
him.   At  this  period  Olave  was  visiting  the  more  remote  isles,  ao- 
companied  by  the  flower  of  his  nobility  and  soldiery :  the  re- 
msioder  could  make  no  effectual  resistance  to  the  forces  of  Re- 
ginald, and  the  Isle  of  Man  was  thus  exposed  to  the  inhumanity 
of  a  tyrant,  glowing  with  revenge,  and  the  ferocity  of  a  barbarous 
army,  to  whom  brutality  was  pastime,  and  rapine  their  only  en- 
joyment.   The  south  part  of  the  Isle  was  completely  ruined  ;  the 
men  were  murdered,  and  the  women  violated :  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Olave,  who  returned  with  the  utmost  speed  to  prevent 
the  utter  devastation  of  his  kingdom,  the  invaders  fled,  and  the 
dispersed  inhabitants  once  more  assembled  under  the  protection 
of  their  Sovereign. 

In  the  ensuing  winter,  Reginald,  taking  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ness, returned  with  a  few  vcsseb,  and  at  midnight  burnt  all  the 
shipping  belonging  to  Olave  and  the  nobility  of  the  Isles,  which 
was  then  lying  at  anchor  under  Peel-Castle.  He  afterwards  sailed 
to  Derby  haven,  and  pretending  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his 
brother,  seduced  many  of  the  natives  from  their  allegiance,  by 
ius  bold  deportment  and  artful  insinuations.  Notwithstanding 
this  defection,  the  northern  division  of  the  Isle  were  determined 
to  conquer  or  die,  with  Olave  ;  and  the  civil  war  thus  commen- 
ced, was  terminated  only  by  a  dreadful  battle,  fought  near 
the  Tynwald  Mount,  when  Reginald  fell,  with  many  of  his  mis- 
guided followers.  After  this  event,  Olave  reigned  several  years 
in  tranquillity ;  and  till  his  death,  in  the  year  1237y  had  full 
possession  of  the  affection  of  his  subjects. 

Olave  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Harold,  a  youth  whose 
personal  and  mental  accomplishments  procured  him  many 
friends  ;  and,  among  others,  Henry  the  Third,  by  whom  he  was 
invited  to  England,  and  had  the  honor  of  knighthood  conferred 
on  him  by  that  Monarch.  Soon  afterwards  he  received  an  invi* 
tation  from  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  and  in  his  court  was  enter- 
tained with  considerable  splendor.  To  increase  his  happiness, 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Norwegian  sovereign 
was  bestowed  upon  him :  but,  in  returning  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
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with  his  PiiiKt^s,   ri.d  a  aurnerous  lulie  of  nobility,  they  perish- 
ed by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Rcdlaiul,  A.  D.  124-9. 

Reginald,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Harold,  enjoyed  his 
authority  but  a  single  month,  when  he  became  a  victim  to  the 
revei^  of  the  knight  Ivar,  whose  private  happiness  he  had  vio-^ 
lated/    On  his  death,  the  vacant  throne  was  for  two  or  three 

years 

*  The  ciroumstances  that  occasioned  the  death  of  Reginald  are  thus  related 
in  ihe  Manks*  traditions.  "  Ivar,  a  yoting  and  gallant  knight,  was  enamoured 
of  the  beiuteous  Matilda.  He  loved^  and  ww  ma«t  ardeitfly  beloved ;  and 
thtfugh  tho  birth  aod  fortune  of  his  mistreu  were  inferior  to  his  own,  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  mind  disdained  such  distinctions.  The  consent  of  the  King  was 
alope  wanting  to  consummate  their  happiness ;  and  to  obtain  this,  Ivar,  in  obe> 
dience  to  the  custom  of  the  Island,  presented  his  hride  to  Reginald.  The  latter 
was  gay  and  amorous ;  and  the  beauty  of  Matilda,  heightened  by  the  feelings  of 
modesty  which  tinged  her  cheek  with  blushes,  so  interested  his  passions,  that  he 
immediately  accused  Ivar  of  pretended  crimes ;  and  having  baaished  htm  his 
presence,  detained  the  virgin  by  violence.  Orief  and  indignation  alternately 
swelled  her  bosom,  till,  from  the  excess  of  anguish,  she  sunk  into  a  state  of  in. 
sensibility.  On  recovering,  her  virtue  was  insulted  by  the  caresses  of  the  ty- 
rant ;  but  she  broke  fiom  his  arms  in  disdain,  and  only  replied  to  his  menaces 
by  the  snlUes  of  contempt.  Flattering  himself  that  severity  would  subdue  her 
chastity,  He  impriioncd  her  in  the  most  solitary  apartment  of  Rushcn  Castle } 
where,  for  some  time,  she  passed  the  tedious  night  and  day  in  tears ;  far 
more  solicitous  for  the  happineu  of  Ivar,  than  ailecied  by  her  own  misfortunes. 
In  the  mean  time,  Ivar,  failing  in  an  attempt  to  revenge  his  injuries,  assumed 
the  monastic  habit,  and  retired  into  Rushcn  Abbey ;  where  he  dedicated  his 
life  to  piety,  but  fais  heart  was  still  dcvoiad  to  Matilda  :  for  her  he  sighed,  for 
her  he  wept ;  and,  to  indulge  his  sorrows  without  restraint,  would  frequently 
withdraw  into  the  gloomiest  solitudes.  In  one  of  these  solitary  rambles  he 
discovered  a  grouo,  which  had  been  long  utifrequoitcd  :  and  the  gloom  and 
silence  of  this  rctiu'mcnt  corresponding  with  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  he  wan« 
dcr«d  onward,  without  rcilecling  whither  the  5ibtorraiicous  path  might  coiiiluct 
him.  His  imaginution  was  portraying  the  graces  of  Matilda,  while  his  heart 
was  bleeding  for  iicr  sufferings.  From  this  reverie  of  woe  he  was  awakened  hy 
the  shriek  of  a  female.  He  rushed  forward,  and  heard  a  voice  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, exclaim,  *'  Mother  of  ood,  save  M;itild3!"  wh.lc  through  a  chink  tn  the 
barriei,  wliich  now  separated  them,  he  saw  the  virgin  wilii  disiicvcUed  luir, 
and  throbbing  bosom,  Falliiig  nearly  a  .sacrifice  lo  the  lust  and  violence  of  Regi- 
nald. Animated  by  rage  and  affection,  Ivar  instantly  forced  a  passage  through 
tb*  barrier,  rushed  upon  the  tyrant,  and  seizing  his  s^^•o^d,  which  lay  csrclessly 
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Jtars  Contested  by  different  adventurers ;  but  at  length  Mag- 
tus,  Reginald's  brother,  was  raised  to  it  by  the  general  voice  of 
tbe  people,  and  in  the  year  1254,  was  fully  confirmed  in  its 
IHissession  by  Haco,  King  of  Norway.  Magnus  was  the  last 
Sovereign  of  the  Norwegian  line  in  Mona :  he  died  in  1265. 

The  period  had  now  arrived,  when  the  Isle  of  Man  was  to 
sobmit  to  a  new  succession  of  Princes.  The  strength  of  Nor- 
way was  exhausted  by  her  foreign  conquests ;  and,  yielding  to 
the  more  powerful  arms  of  Denmark,  she  was  no  longer  able  to 
protect  the  distant  r^ions  tliat  had  hitherto  acknowledged  her 
topretnacy.  Alexander  the  Third,  the  active  and  politic  King  of 
Scotland,  recovered  possession  of  the  Hebrides,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  his  anccstois  by  the  Norwegian  arms;  and  Mona 
toon  afterwards  (A.  D.  1270)  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
lus  prowess. 

Afker  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Isle,  Alexander  vested  its  go- 
vernment in  Thanes,  or  Lieutenants,  against  whose  tyranny  the 
oatives  struggled  for  several  years ;  and  at  length,  impelled  by 
their  distresses,  determined  either  to  exterminate  the  Scots,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt  From  tliis  resolution  they  were  restrained 
by  the  influence  of  their  Bishop,  who,  shuddering  at  such  a 
general  effusion  of  blood,  proposed  to  decide  the  future  fate  of 
the  country  by  a  combat  of  select  warriors.  To  this  both  par- 
ties eagerly  assented  ;  the  Scots,  elated  by  their  former  successes, 
and  the  Manks,  fired  with  that  enthusiasm  which  the  love  of 

Vol.  III.  11  liberty 

•n  the  table,  plunged  it  into  the  wrench's  lv)snm.  Reginald  groaned  Torth  hi« 
Int  breath  ;  and  the  lovers  escaping  through  the  subterraneous  cummunication 
to  the  ica>side,  fortunately  met  with  a  boat,  which  conveyed  them  to  Ireland, 
%here  they  passed  the  remainder  of  iHcir  d»ys  in  the  raptutcs  of  a  gvnerous  love, 
heightened  by  mutual  admiration  and  gratitude."  Such  is  the  snhstance  of  the 
tradition,  which  receives  a  certain  degree  of  confirmation  from  the  vestiges  that 
yetitmaia,  of  an  undeiground  passage  leading  from  the  Abbey  to  the  Castle. 
According  to  some  of  the  Manks*  records,  Reginald  was  slain,  not  in  the  Castl« 
of  Rushenf  but  in  a  neighbouring  mendow  :  yet  this  variation  of  the  scene  of 
hit  death  does  not  materially  aftcct  the  credit  of  the  nnrration,  as  all  the  Manks' 
traditions  impute  the  f^te  of  Reginald,  not  so  much  to  Ivai's  ambition,  A  to 
hiy  rcTcngc  for  private  injuria. 
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liberty  ever  insjiirL»s»  Tliirt)  heroes  were  selected  from  each 
nation  ;  a  vale  v\as  appoiitted  (or  the  liiits;  and  on  the  opposite 
mountains  were  ranged  tlic  im'O  nutionSf  anxious  (spectators  of 
the  vulour  of  the  combatants.  The  engagement  commenced 
about  three  hours  before  noon,  and,  with  various  success,  cun- 
tiJiued  till  sunset,  when  the  la^t  of  the  Manks*  warriorb  fell. 
Astonishing  feuls  of  heroism  were  displayed  on  each  side;  and 
though  the  Scuts  ohtuini'd  the  victory,  their  Thane  was  pressed 
to  death  by  the  multitude,  and  twenty-five  of  their  combatant* 
Yftre  slain. 

The  natives,  thus  fnr>tiatcd  in  every  hope  of  preserving  their 
jude[>cndence,  rcluctunily  bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Scottish  ^lonarch.  1  he  prudence  and  generosity  of  Maurice 
Okerjair,  and  the  mild  government  of  \\h  successor,  mitigated 
for  a  few  years  the  CHliimities  arising  from  their  dependent  state; 
but  at  length,  their  spirit*  were  broken  by  the  rod  of  oppression, 
■.nd  iheii  viriue  expiring  with  the  feme  of  freedom^  they  became 
degenerate,  and  hardly  dcsei  ving  ot  the  privileges  of  humanity. 
For  many  years  from  this  period,  the  historians  of  Man  fur- 
nish no  account  of  lurther  struggles  made  by  the  natives  to  regain 
iheir  independence;  for  though  the  Isle  became  the  scene  of  va- 
rious contests,  they  almost  wholly  originated  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scottish  Crowns;  during  the  continuance  of 
which  the  sovereignty  of  Man  was  disputed  by  both  nations,  but 
was  at  length  finally  wrested  Irom  Scotland  by  ibe  arms  of  her  more 
potent  enemy.  This  was  accomplished  tn  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  by  Sir  William  Montacule,  ai'terwards  created  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  whom  the  Manks'  traditions  affirm  to  have  married 
the  grand-daughter  of  Godred  Crovan,  and  in  her  right  to  have 
claimed  the  Isle  as  his  proper  inheritance;  but  Camden  ob* 
serves,  that  he  was  descended  from  its  Kings.  The  English  Mo- 
narch supplied  him  with  an  army  and  navy  to  pursue  his  claim ; 
and,  after  he  hud  expelled  the  Scots*  caused  him  to  be  crownsd 
King  of  Man,  in  the  year  1344.  Montacule  retained  his  regal 
dignity  but  a  short  period,  being  compelled,  by  pecuniary  exi- 
genciesy  to  mortgage  his  kingdom  to  tlie  subtle  and  avariciout 
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Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  soon  afterwards  procured  a  grant 
of  the  whole  hie,  for  life,  from  the  weak  and  unfortunate 
Richard  the  Second.  On  the  death  of  this  ambitious  Prelate, 
MoDtacute  recovered  possession,  and  in  1393  sold  Man,  with  its 
Crown,  to  William  Le  Scrope,  for  a  considerable  sum,  Scrope 
was  Chamberlain  to  the  King,  and  had  obtained  over  him  such 
imlimited  power,  and  prostituted  it  to  such  base  ends,  that  he 
became  an  object  of  the  peoples'  hatred  ;  and  on  the  landing  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  Eng- 
land, was  beheaded  without  legal  process,  on  the  alledged  charge 
of  mis-governing  the  King  and  kingdom.  On  Henry's  arcession 
to  the  throne,  he  granted  the  Isle  of  Man  to  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  his  heirs,  on  condition  that  they  should, 
on  the  coronation  of  the  English  Monarchs,  bear  on  their  left 
shoulder  the  naked  sword  with  which  Henry  was  girt  when  he 
entered  England. 

The  power  and  influence  of  Percy  had  chiefly  contributed  to 
Henry's  success,  and  his  services  merited  the  utmost  gratitude 
of  the  King;  but  whether  the  latter  was  tenacious  of  heaping 
rewards  on  a  powerful  subject,  or  that  the  honors  which  Percy 
obtained  were  inferior  to  his  ambition,  it  is  certain  that  he  at- 
tempted to  shake  the  throne,  whose  foundations  he  had  zealous- 
ly labored  to  make  secure.  The  vigilance  and  policy  of  the 
Monarch  frustrated  his  purposes;  and,  by  an  act  of  attainder, 
his  possessions  were  declared  forfeited  :  but  all  his  estates  were 
afterwards  restored,  with  the  exception  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
which  Henrj',  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  rcign,  bestowed  on  Sir 
John  Stanley,  for  life;  and  soon  afterwards  by  a  new  and 
more  ample  grant,  entailed  it  on  his  successors,  "  to  be  held  of 
the  Crown  of  England  by  liege  homage^  and  the  service  of  ren- 
dering to  the  English  Monarchs  a  cast  of  falcons  on  their  coro- 
nation.'* Though  Sir  John  Stanley,  by  tliis  liberality  of  Henry, 
Obtained  a  plenitude  of  regal  power,  it  docs  not  appear  that  he 
ever  visited  the  Isle  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
the  year  1413. 
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In  the  reign  c»f  Sm  John  Stanley,  the  «nn  and  swcccssoT 
of  llie  former,  the  laws  of  Man  were  first  publicly  promulgated, 
and  committed  to  writing,  llilbertfj  thc*y  had  been  concealed 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  D<emstcrSy  or  Judges*  who  possessed  the 
»upreme  juridical  authority.  By  tlioir  advice,  the  Sovereign 
Convened  the  entire  body  of  the  people  at  the  Ttfu-xald^  %vhor« 
he  Iiimsclf  attended,  ins-csted  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty* 
*'  On  the  summit  of  the  Mount  was  placed  a  chair  of  stale,  ca- 
nopied with  crimson  velvet,  and  richly  embroidered  with  gold* 
In  this  chair  he  was  enthroned,  h).s  face  fronting  the  east,  aad  a 
•word  \[\  his  hand,  pointed  towards  heaven.  His  Deemsters 
sate  before  him,  and  on  th(*  highei»t  circle  his  Barons  and  bene* 
iiced  men.  On  the  middle  circle  were  seated  the  twenty-four 
Keys,  then  stiled,  **  the  worthiest  men  in  the  land  ;"  and  on  the 
lowest  circle,  the  Knights,  Esquires,  and  Yeomen;  while  tho 
Common  People  stood  without  the  circle  of  the  bill,  with  three 
Clerks  in  their  surplices.  The  hill  was  guarded  by  the  Coroners 
and  Moars*  armed  with  their  swords  and  axes;  and  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  by  the  Coroner  of  Glanfaba,  denouncing  those 
who  should  in  the  time  of  Tynwald  murmur  in  the  King's  pre- 
sence. Accordingly  the  people  waited,  with  an  awful  sUence^ 
the  future  fate  of  their  nation,  in  the  pr<»mulgalion  of  thwe  laws 
which  had  for  so  nrnny  ages  been  industriously  concealed  from 
them.  The  venerable  Deemsters  then  rising,  with  an  audible 
voice,  alternately  published  to  this  assemldy  several  laws;  which, 
though  more  an  assertion  uf  the  King's  prerogative  than  the 
rights  of  his  subjects,  were  received  by  the  people  with  reiterated 
acclamations.f 

This  convention  met  in  the  year  14l7i  and  shortly  afterward* 
the  Sovereign  quitted  the  Isle;  but  tfie  disaffection  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  absence  iitduced  him  to  return  within  three  year*, 
and  summon  a  second,  and  afterwards  a  third,  convention  of 


*  The  Coronen  ind  Moars  are  civil  o^Eccn,  wTki  sitend  t}ie  bu>in«»  of  ibi 
cotirti,  retuni  juri«ti,  levy  jnid  collrct  fina,  Ac. 

f  Robertsoa'i  Review  of  the  Mauk«*  Kulory^. 
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die  people,  'the  laws  wbith  were  then  formed,  by  a  bolder  as- 
sertion and  extension  of  prerogative,  seemed  solely  intended  to 
awe  the  natives  into  greater  subjection.  Among  other  intolerant 
acts,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  election  of  the  twenty-four  Keys, 
or  representatives  of  the  nation,  was  wholly  dependent  on  the 
*'  will  and  pleasure"  of  the  King.  This  was  regarded  as  so  great  a 
violation  of  the  ancient  constitution,  that  the  inhabitants  openly 
expressed  their  discontent;  and  an  approaching  tumult  being 
apprehended,  Henry  Byron,  who  governed  the  Isle  in  the  absence 
of  its  regal  proprietor,  thought  it  prudent  to  summon  another 
contention.  The  assembly  was  held  at  the  Tynwald,  in  tho 
year  1440:  on  this  memorable  occasion,  thirty-six.  Freehold- 
ers, who  had  been  previously  elected  by  the  people,  were  pre- 
sented by  the  nation  to  the  Governor ;  and  from  this  number  hd 
selected  twenty-four,  as  National  Reprosentatives  :  being  four 
from  every  Sheading,  or  Hundred  of  the  Island.  This  restora- 
tion of  the  House  of  Keys  to  their  ancient  independence,  was 
soon  afterwards  confirmed  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  was  then  in 
England.  His  consent  was  also  obtained  to  some  of  the  laws 
made  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  ;  and,  in  general,  the  regula- 
tions framed,  or  rather  promulgated,  for  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  aud  the  prevention  of  crimes,  during  his  sovereignty,  arc  those 
by  which  the  natives  have  been  governed  to  the  present  period. 

Sir  John  Stanley  died  about  the  year  141-1,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Thomas,  whom  Henry  the  Sixth  created  Raron 
Stanley.  His  successor,  also  named  Thomas,  was  created  Earl 
of  Derby  by  Henry  the  Seventh.  On  his  decease,  in  1504,  all 
his  estates  and  hereditary  honors  descended  to  his  grandson, 
Thomas,  who  was  the  iifth  and  Vd^i  King  of' Man  of  this  line. 
He  resigned  his  regal  titles  to  secure  himself  from  the  jealousy 
of  the  tyrant  Henry  the  Eighth;  though,  as  Lords  of  the  Isle, 
both  himself  and  his  successors  still  enjoyed  all  the  power  and 
dignity  of  Sovereigns.  Nothing  particular  occurred  relating  to 
Man  during  the  lives  of  Edward,  Henry,  and  Ferdinand,  to 
whom  it  successively  descended,  from  the  second  Earl  Thomas  : 
hut,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  who  was  poisoned  by  a  domestic 
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in  1594,  his  daughters  contc^leci  ihe  right  of  inheritsTice 
^Villiam,  his  younger  brother ;  and,  during  the  pmlnicted  litigft' 
tifina  which  ensued,  the  government  of  the  Isle  was  committed, 
by  Queen  Cliziibclb*  to  Sir  Thomas  Gerard*     The  controversy 

Jtiras  ai  Itnigth  termina'ed  by  a  deciision  conformable  to  the  tenor 

[of  the  comuioo  law  of  England,  in  favor  of  tbe  lirirs  general  ; 

land  Wiiliam  agreed  to  satiiify  the  demandti  of  the  $ii>tcrs  by  a 
ppcuniury  compensation.  Having  accomplished  this,  he  ob- 
tained from  Janies  the  First  a  new  grant  of  thf  I4e  of  Man,  ex- 
prciised  in  equally  libera)  terms  with  thai  which  had  been  con* 
ferred  im  his  ancestors  by  Henry  the  Fmirlh.  The  new  grant 
he  hud  the  poNcy  to  have  confirnted  to  him  and  his  heirs,  by  act 
of  Parliament.  On  ihe  deulli  of  his  lady,  William  res^igned  hi« 
po»se§iiions  t«j  hi^  !!i«>a  Junius,  who  so  nobly  distinguished  himself 
by  hi*i  rnthuiia^tic  ardiKir  in  support  nf  the  cause  vi'  tlte  mis- 
guided Charles  the  Firtit.  This  nobleman  was,  in  the  year  l643» 
communticd  by  hi*  Soveicign  to  rciire  to  tbe  Islt?  of  Man,  that 
he  mi^hl  pri'pare  tor  its  detence,  and  by  his  presence  check  the 

Lfpirit  of  rei.ibtance  which  tlie  people  began  to  manifest  against 

the  rigor  of  their  Lietitenant^s  and  thu  oppressions,  of  the  Clergy, 

*lie  discontents  of  the  nation  were,  houever,  so  violent,  ihal  the 

|Barl  judged  it  prudent  to  convene  the  twenly-four  Keys,  aod 
lixty-eight  Parochial  lleprpsentatives;  and  from  each  body  ho 
selected  twelve  men,  whom  he  appointed  to  investigate  and  pre- 
sent all  such  grievanctfs  as  had  been  cominitled  against  tbe  laws 
of  the  land  and  the  public  weai.  In  this  assembly,  several  abuses 
(chiefly  clerical)  were  presented,  and  immediately  aboli&hcd ; 
tind  by  these  and  other  judicious  acts,  the  dii^contetits  of  the 

[people  wcr?  greatly  allayed. 

On  the  restoratiun  of  tranquillity,  the  Earl  hastened  from  the 

'Isle,  to  assist  his  heroic  Countes*,  who  was  then  bravely  defend- 
ing  Latham'H<mse  against   a  detachment   of  the   Parliament's 

[j^rces,  under  tbe  command  of  Genentl  Fairfax.  Having  suc- 
ceeded ill  relieving  his  lady,  she  returned  with  him  to  Man ; 
where,  some  years  afterwards,  General  Ireton  proposed  to  biin 
the  re-posse&sion  of  bi»  estates  in  England,  on  condition  of  his 

surrendering 
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sttrrendering  the  Isle  to  the  Parliament.  The  Earl  treated  the 
proposal  with  extreme  contempt,  and  made  a  reply  which  has 
been  often  emblazoned  in  the  pages  of  the  historian. 

'*  J  received  your  letter  with  indignation,  and  with  scorn  I  re- 
turn you  this  answer :  That  I  cannot  but  wonder  whence  you 
•hould  gather  any  hopes  from  me,  that  I  should  (like  you)  prove 
treacherous  to  my  Sovereign  ;  since  you  cannot  be  insensible  of 
ay  former  actings  in  his  late  Majesty's  service,  from  which 
principle  of  loyalty  I  am  no  way  departed. 

**  I  scorn  your  proffers ;  I  disdain  your  favors ;  I  abhor  your 
treasons ;  and  am  so  far  from  delivering  this  Island  to  your  acd- 
Tantage»  that  I  will  keep  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  your 
destruction, 

*'  Take  this  final  answer,  and  forbear  any  further  solicitations; 
for  if  you  trouble  me  with  any  more  messages  upon  this  occasion, 
J  will  bum  the  paper,  and  hang  the  bearer. 

''This  is  the  immutable  resolution,  and  shall  be  the  undoubted 
practice,  of  him,  who  accounts  it  his  chiefest  glory  to  be 
His  Majesty's  most  loyal  and 

CoftU-Town,  obedient  subject, 

ItthJuly,  1649.  Derby." 

This  answer  was  certainly  the  cause  of  the  Earl's  fatal  end ; 
for  being  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  though 
under  promise  of  quarter,  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  a  court* 
martial,  and  executed  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year 
1^51.  His  Countess  was  then  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  on  being 
informed  of  the  decapitation  of  her  husband,  she  retired  into 
Castle-Rushen,  where  she  determined  to  defend  herself  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  fulfilment  of  this  heroic  resolve  she  was, 
however,  prevented,  by  the  less  noble,  but  niore  prudent,  con- 
duct of  Captain  Christain,  in  whom  she  chiefly  confided.  Being 
a  native  of  the  Isle,  he  was  attached  to  its  welfare ;  and  to  save 
his  countrymen  from  the  miseries  of  war,  surrendered  to  the 
Colonels  Bireh  and  Duckenfield;    on  whose  arrival  with   tea 
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arroctl  vessels,  the  whole  couniry  submiitod  to  the  government  of 
the  Commonwedtb.*  The  Counless  was  detained  u  prisuncr  till 
the  Ucstonitioii,  which  she  survived  four  years,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  from  the  voluptuous  Sovereign  the  compensations  due 
to  her  family,  for  the  in]mcn«>e  losses  it  had  suslHtned  in  sup- 
porting the  royal  cause. 

After  this  reduction  of  the  Isle,  in  the  year  l652»  it  was 
granted  by  the  Parliament  to  Lord  Fairfax,  ms  a  reward  fof 
**  his  gallant  and  generous  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  ;"  but,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  was 
restored,  with  all  its  regalities  and  privileges,  to  the  Slnnlrys, 
Charles,  the  son  of  the  E,arl  beheaded  at  Bolton,  was  the  lin»t 
Lord  of  Man  after  the  Restoration :  he  died  in  l672,  and  xrns 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  William  ;  on  whoie  decease,  in 
1702,  the  honors  and  estates  of  the  family  de\olved  on  James, 
his  younger  brother.  The  politic  generosity  of  this  uobleman 
induced  him  to  consent  to  an  act  of  Tynwnld,  in  the  folhrning 
year:  by  this  act  the  precarious  tenures  on  *vhich  the  i^laoks 
people  held  their  estates  were  abrogated,  and  their  pussessiotis 
•ascertained,  and  confirmed  to  their  descendants.  It  is  generally 
atiled  the  Act  of  Settlement, 

On  the  death  of  James  without  issue,  in  the  year  17^5^  hia 
possessions  became  tbe  inheritance  of  James,  second  Duke  of 
Athxil,  who  was  grandson  to  Mtiry  Sophia,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the-  brave  Karl  who  suflcred  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Claudes'- 
tine  trade  of  the  h\e  of  Man,  and  its  injurious  efiV«cis  on  the 
revenues  of  lirituin,  had  engaged  ibc  attention  of  the''  British 
Legislature  so  early  as  the  year  17ilOi  when  an  act  was  j>as«ied, 
authorizing  the  Eiirl  of  Derby  to  resign  his  royaltic>  for  a  pecu- 
niary compensation*  This  had  not  yet  been  done  ;  and  during 
the  life-tljne  of  his  Grace  of  Alhol,  ibc  fraudulent  coinnierce  so 
greatly  increased,  that  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  superior 
government  became  necessary.     Cambrics,  silks,  tobacco,   tea, 

wines, 

•  Tl«  I«le  of  Man  it  diiiinguisbed  by  Hume  af  the  Imi  place  in  Eumpe  tribu- 
Ury  to  the  tngiuh,  which  yielded  to  the  arws  of  the  Republic. 


^nctt  spirituous  liquors»  and  inhumerable  other  articles,  were 
siDported  from  the  continent:    and  as  the  duties   paid    to  tho. 
Xjord  were  exceedingly  trifling,  the  Isle  became  the  general  store- 
liouse  for   the  goods   which   higher  customs  interdicted    from 
being  ofen/jf  carried  into  the  surrounding  kingdoms.     Merchants 
from  various  countries  flourished  in  every  town ;  and  the  expnts- 
sion  of  the  traveller,  that  the  whole  I«lc  was  become  a  horde  of 
smtiggkrSj  was  hardly  too  strong  to  characterise  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  who  were  engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  its 
illicit  traffic.     The  insular  revenue  of  the  Duke  was  considerably 
augmented  by  the  clandestine  commerce  of  his  ))eople;    and 
being  deftcieat  in  the  requisite  magnanimity  to  attempt  its  abo- 
lition, he  evaded  the  proposals  that  were  made  to  him  for  re- 
vesting the  royalty  of  the  Isle  in  the  British  Crown  :    he  died  in 
the  year  17^4^.     John,  his  nephew  and  successor,   was   more 
compliant;   for,  partly  intimidated,  and  partly  allured   by  the 
ofier  of  70,0001,  he  resigned  for  ever  the  regal  dignity  of  Mona, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1765*    An  annuity,  as  an  additional  com- 
pensatioD,  has  since  been  granted  by  the  British  Parliament,  for 
the  lives  of  himself  and  Duchess.     The  mancna)  rights  of  the 
Athol  family  were  but  little  affected  by  this  sale  of  the  regalities 
of  the  Isle,  which  are  now  under  the  same  establishment  as  the 
other  parts  of  tlie  English  dominions.     The  contraband  trade 
has  been  nearly  suppressed  ;   and  though  the  change  of  owners 
had  at  first  a  considerable  influence  on  the  conduct  both  of 
landed  proprietors,   and   possessors  of  moveable  property,  yet, 
when  the  alarm  subsided,  the  consequences  of  the  sate  were  bet- 
ter appreciated ;  and  the  natives  now  consider  it  as  havinrr  been 
generally  l>enefic!al. 

The  feeble  dawn  of  constitutional  right  which  appeared  in  the 
tenth  century,  when  King  Orry  first  appt)inted  the  twenty-four 
KfySf  to  assist  him  in  his  deliberations  for  the  public  weal,  was 
several  ages  in  advancing  to  a  brilliant  lustre  ;  nor  was  it  till 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stanley,  that  the  flame  perceptibly 
expanded.  It  was  then  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Kings  of 
Man  wcFQ  defined  aud  published ;  and  though,  in  many  in- 
3  stances, 
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Stances,  they  were  found  to  encroach  upon  individual  Itberty^ 
yet,  Ueing  known^  they  vvere  less  daiigerous.  The  privileges  of 
tlic  people  became  better  understood  ;  and  their  cxei-tions  pro- 
cinvd  the  ackiiowledarnent  of  their  right  of  being  represented  in 
the  Legiilalivc  Awembly,  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1130,  as 
wo  have  already  seen^  a  Home  of  Kei/s  was  elected  by  the 
people,  and  **  the  legislative  proceedings  of  it>  members  were 
declared  in<iependcnt  of  the  Crown,  and  only  amenable  to  their 
consjituents"  Their  degree  of  authority,  however,  seems  never 
to  b»ivc  been  clearly  defined;  for,  though  it  has  been  generally 
ailmitted,  that  no  laws  were  valid  without  their  approval,  yet, 
fri*in  u  late  investigalion,  we  learn  that  **  the  laws  enacted  in 
the  litteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  such  different  powers,  or  combinations  of  power, 
that*  a-i  precedent*  lor  the  exercise  of  legislative  authority,  they 
can  have  little  weight.* 

The  CfJUstiiutionil  officers,  in  whom  the  administration  of  the 
laws  ot  Man  is  now  vested,  are  the  Governor,  his  Council,  the 
two  Ueeiiiaiers,  and  the  House  of  Keys.  These  four  estates, 
when  asenibled,  are  called  the  T^tmaM  Court.  Previous  to  the 
piircUiUC  of  the  I>le  by  the  Biilisih  Guvernznent,  (hey  posses^d 
ihu  rniire  h^gialntive  uulhurily  ;  and  have  still  the  power  of  ma- 
king orili/ianccSf  which  have  tlie  effect  of  laws,  without  waiting 
for  the  Uoyal  assent.  The^e  ordinances,  however,  must  agree  in 
tlieir  general  tenor  with  the  ancient  customs  which  constitute 
whrtt  may  be  termed  the  Manks'  common  law.  Once  a  year  a 
(iiund  Court  is  hold  at  the  Tynwald  Mount,  where  all  new  acts 
are  publicly  read,  and  thenceforth  become  binding  on  tlie  people. 
It  J-*  doubllul  v\hether  they  have  the  authority  of  laws  till  thus 
protniilgated.  The  concurrence  of  the  four  estates  is  requisite  in 
ihc  fofiuaiiun  of  new  laws.  The  twenty- four  Keys  were  anciently 
stiled  Tatiaxe;  from  taisce,  a  pledge,  or  hostage ;  and  mee,  a  tres- 
pass. They  are  cho»cn  from  the  principal  Commoners  of  the  Isle, 
but  their  election  is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  people;  and  both 

their 


♦  See  Reportx  of  ihe  CommUsldner*  appointed  by  Parllamenl  in  1799,  for  en 
quiiLt)£  into  die  Claims  for  CornpcoMtion  miidc  by  th«  Puke  of  Athol, 
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"V^eir  nataral  and  legislative  existence  is  now  coeVal,  unless  they 
"design,  are  expell€tf"by  the  voice  of  their  brethren,  or  accept  an 
office  that  includes  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  Council.  Since  the 
^ear  1450,  they  have  a^sumed  the  privilege  of  electing  them- 
selves ;  and  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  the  House  presents 
two  names  to  the  Governor,  who  makes  hisxhoice;  when  the 
&Tored  candidate  takes  the  oaths  and  ^nt,  Tiie  possession  of 
freehold  property  is  a  necessary  qualification. 

The  two  Deemsters  are  judges  both  in  common  and  criminal 
causes ;  and  as  the  hie,  in  a  civil  relation,  is  divided  into  the 
districts  northern  and  southern^  they  have  each  a  distinct  Court 
auswering  to  those  divisions,  where  they  preside,  and  give  judg- 
ment, without  the  intervention  of  a  Jury,  according  to  the  tra> 
ditiooal  and  unwritten  laws  of  the  land,  here  termed  breast  laws. 
These  Courts  are  held  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  if  nfCe>Hary. 
The  oath  taken  by  the  Deemsters,  on  entering  into  office,  is 
conceived  in  the  following  singular  terms  :  **  B\  this  book,  and 
by  the  holy  contents  thereof,  and  by  the  wonderful  uorks  that 
God  bath  miraculously  wrought  in  heaven  above,  and  in  the 
earth  beneath,  in  six  days  and  seven  nights ;  I  A.  B.  do  swear, 
that  I  will,  without  respect  of  favor  or  friendship,  lov«?  or  gam, 
consanguinity  or  affinity,  envy  or  malice,  execute  the  laws  of 
this  Isle  justly,  betwixt  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and  his 
Subjects  within  this  Isle,  and  betwixt  party  and  party,  as  indif- 
ferently as  the  herrings  back  bone  doth  He  in  the  midst  of  the 
fish*'  The  Deemsters  were  always  officers  of  great  dignity  ; 
ind  theiR  influence  over  the  people  re>embled,  in  some  dcj;ree, 
the  civil  authority  of  the  ancient  Diuids;  whose  institutions,  in 
all  probability,  were  the  original  foundations  on  which  the 
authority  of  the  Deemsters  was  grounded. 

The  process  of  ensuring  appearance  in  any  of  the  Courts,  was 
formerly  by  a  suinmons  sent  from  a  Magistrate  with  *'  the  initials 
of  his  name  inscribed  on  a  bit  of  slater  or  stone"  ^  This  was  sliown 
to  the  parly,  with  the  time  of  appearance,  &c.  and  it'  not  obey- 
ed, the  detaulter  was  fined,  or  imprisoned,  till  he  gave  bond  to 
Appear,  or  pay  costs.    The  summons  is  now  written  on  paper. 

In 
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la  ihc  Criminal  Courts,  the  ti»age  observed  by  the  Saxons  before 
JLhe  Coacjuot  is  still  retained,  of  ihc  libhop,  or  his  deputy, 
•itliDg  with  the  Governor^  till  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced; 
vheiu  iujtead  uf  the  usuul  enquiry  of  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty, 
tlic  Dcemiitersa  ask,  *•"  Vod  fir  char ree  soief  which  sigtiities, 
**  May  the  man  of  ihe  chancel,  or  he  that  ministers  at  the  d- 
tar,  cuniiuue  to  at  f"  U  the  question  is  answered  in  the  aflir- 
mativc,  the  Uishop,  or  his  !»ubsiitute,  coniinues  silling;  but  if 
Beutciicc  of  de4ilh  i»  to  be  proiiouuccd,  he  rises,  and  leaves  the 

Court.^ 

"The 


•  Among  the  laws  anil  cuKoith  ptcuVlar  to  the  hie  are  the  followuig,  which 
merit  aitention,  from  their  sinj^larily  : — 

**  If  aity  tnon  take  a  woman  by  constraint^  or  furc«  her  against  her  wUI — 1{ 
•he  be  a  tL'ji,  he  muil  stiffor  the  Uw  t'oi  her :  if  ihc  be  a  maid,  or  linglc  \»'(^ 
rtan,  the  Dcemiter  «hall  give  her  a  rope,  a  sword,  and  a  ring,  and  kitt  khall 
have  her  choice,  ckhrr  to  hang  wiih  the  rupc,  cut  off  his  bead  with  the  sword, 
or  roarry  him  with  the  ring,"  In  any  prdsccuciari  under  this  law,  thecrtmi^ 
nal  IS  hni  tried  by  a  jury  impvnnclled  by  the  ecclesiastical  jiidgei,  and  if 
found  guilty,  U  then  delivered  to  the  temporal  couiu,  where  lie  ag^n  uodecw 
goes  4  lT\ai," 

^*  Any  person  beatin<(  another  violently,  beside  punishment,  and  charges  ot 
cure,  shall  be  fined  ten  shillings;  but  if  the  person  so  beat,  used  uphrjjding  or 
provoking  kii;;uage,  so  as  tu  cause  such  bcalkng,  Uc  stuli  be  Haed  ihitbeeu  slnl* 
ikng$  and  faur-|Kncc,  and  lie  i)npri\oncd/* 

"*  Ifayuung  man  get  a  \oung  wonsaii,  ot  maid,  vtlh  child,  and,  wiiiuik 
two  years  alter  the  biiiii  ui  auch  child,  marry  her,  that  child,  though  boia  be* 
lore  marriage,  shall  possess  hii  fjihcr's  e^ute,  accx>tding  to  the  custom  of  the 
Island,  as  amply  a*  it  tiiat  child  had'  been  bom  in  wedlock.  If  a  womad" 
brin^  forth  a  dead  cliild,  the  clnJJ  shall  not  1«  buHed  in  the  chtirch-ysrd,  ex- 
cept the  mother  awcdis  ilkic  she  iiat  (evt.iv«d  the  sacrameat  aince  tht  quickeaini^ 
oi  the  child.  " 

Wives   have  the   power  of  dispusitig   by  will  of   half  of  all    the  efEacta^ 
asovcabk  or  smmovcable,  during  the  life-time  of  the  husband,   and  iodepeis* 
dejtl  of  his  plcatiirc;  except  in  the  six  norlliern  parishes,  where  the  wile,  if  she 
has  had  any  children,  can  onSy  bci|ucath  one-Uiird  part  of  the  five  slock.     Thr 
pitvilege  the  soutlKm  female*  are  said  to  have  obiairtcd  fiom  assisUng  thd 
husbands  tii  a  bailie,  and  enabliu^  thetn  la  gain  the  victory, 

*'  li  any  nvaa  die,  ilic  widow  to  huvc  ouc^luilif  of  uil  his  goods,  and  half  die 
ICDemeiU  in  which  she  hves  during  her  widowhood,  if  his  tiist  wife  ;  aitd  uilia 
^iiarur.  U  hi*  second  or  third  wife ;  but  if  she  uuriy,  or  miscarry,  ahe  lo»<*t^ 
licr  widow-right.  The  eldest  davghtcr  ibbcriu  if  there  be  no  son,  though  iiic« 
Lc  other  childtca." 
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^  The  Isle  of  Mail  ivi»  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  St. 
Patrick,  about  the  year  440,  at  which  time  the  bishopric  wfC^ 
trected.  St.  Gernian,  to  whom  the  Cathedral  is  dedicated,  was 
die  first  Bishop,  who,  with  his  successors,  had  this  hland  only^ 
for  their  diocese,  till  the  Norwegians  conquered  the  Westenv 
Isles,  and  this  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
From  that  time,  the  Insula  Sodorcnsen  being  thirty-two,  so  called 
from  the  bishopric  of  Sodor,  erected  in  one  of  them,  were  united 
to  Man,  and  the  See  thence  stiled  Sodor  and  Mariy  or  Man  and 
tie  Itfes,  having  the  Archbishop  of  Dronthcira  for  their  Metro- 
politan. This  continued  till  the  Isle  was  annexed  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  when  Man  had  its  own  Bishops  again,  who  stiled 
themselves  sometimes  Bishops  of  Man,  sometimes  Sodor  and 
KdR,  and  sometimes  Sodor  de  Man  ;  giving  the  name  of  Sodor 
to  the  little  island  within  musket-shot  of  the  main  land,  called  by 
the  Norwegians,  the  Holm,  and  by  the  inhabitants,  the  Peel ;  in 
which  stands  the  Cathedral.*  The  Spiritual  Courts  are  Consis- 
tory Courts,  held  alternately  by  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon,  or 
their  deputies;  and  possess  more  extensive  powers  than  the 
English  Spiritual  Courts. 

The  extent  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  the  south-east  to  the 
north-west,  is  about  thirty  miles  ;  its  breadth  is  about  ten  in  the 
widest  part ;  and  its  circumference  between  seventy  and  eighty. 
A  high  ridge  of  mountains  runs  nearly  through  its  whole  length, 
and  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  centre.  This  moun- 
tainous tract  gives  rise  to  many  springs  and  rivulets,  near  wiiicb 
the  houses  are  built ;  and  likewise  affords  pasturage  for  sheep, 
ud  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  heath  and  peat,  for  fuel.  The 
two  extremities  of  the  Isle  consist  of  good  aral)le  and  pasture 
land.  The  soil  on  the  north  side  is  chicrty  a  sundy  loam,  with  a 
bottom  of  clay,  or  marl.  In  this  district  is  a  iaroe  tract  of  land, 
called  the  Curragh,  which  extends  .icro^s  the  Isle  from  Ballaugh 
to  Ramsea,  and  was  formerly  bog,  but  is  now  drained,  and  pro. 
duces  excellent  grass  crops.  In  some  parts  of  this  tract  is  a  re« 
ma^ablc  layer  of  peat,  which  extends  several  miles  under  a 

stratuiA 
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Mratum  of  c^vel,  clay*  QT  parth  :   iii«  thickness  of 
pral  is  Iroro  iwo  to  tbret*  feet  ;  that  of  t!»e  grmvel.  fire,  hvm  two    _ 
fo  four  feet.     In  other  parts  the  peat  has  been  removed  to  s  I 
depth  varymj!  fr<»m  six  to  ten  feet,  anrf  a  surface  found  beneath 
that  will  beur  the  ptouf^h.     The  peat  is  Hne:  immense  trunks  of 
oak  and  fir  trfc*  have  been  disco\ert'd  in  it ;   some  lying  deep, 
and  from  ibirly  to  forty  f^et  long,  and  two  feel  and  a  half  in 
diunu'tcr.     All  the  trees  lie  in  a  particular  direction,  as  if  they 
bad  U-cn  ovemhclmed  by  a  torrent.     The  soil  at  the  south  end 
it  various:  the  greater  part  is  loam;  stiff  clays  prevail  i  a  other 
parts ;  and  in  aome  places  a  light  ^and. 

The  climate  of  ttii^  h\v  is  bonifwliat  milder  than  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  particularly  in  win- 
ter, the  trust  and  snow  bvitig  slight,  and  of  $hoi't  continuance ; 
but  the  harvests  are  late,  and  the  grain  is  sometimes  checked  in 
%t$  growth,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  warmth  in  summer  to 
bring  it  to  maluiity.  R*tin,  and  ^alcs  of  wind,  are  frequent; 
yet,  as  the  latter  dispel  the  noxious  vap«>urs  that  would  otherwise 
hang  about  the  mountains,  they  contribute  to  longevity;  and 
t'pi  lemiCal  diseitses  are  seld<>m  heard  of.  In  exposed  situations, 
ihc  uir  i>  sharp  ;  and  the  cold  easterly  winds  in  spring  consider* 
ably  retard  the  progress  of  vegetation. 

The  uh^le  landed  property  ot  Man  is  divided  into  six  manors: 
of  thise,  two  i)elong  to  the  Uukeof  Athol.  Other  divisions  of 
land  prevail  here,  termed  quart rr-l an dn,  which  seem  analagous 
with  hides,  bi^h  in  p^>int  of  si^e,  and  variety  of  dimensions;  but 
extend  generally  to  about  one  hundrtd  acres.  Quarter-lands 
are  coosidered  as  property  of  the  highest  nature  j  and,  though 
subject  to  a  small  rent,  pairl  to  the  Lord  of  the  Istancl,  are  abso- 
lute estates  of  iiiherilnnce  ;  nor  can  they  be  disposed  of  by  will, 
nor  made  liable  to  the  payment  of  debts.  Many  estates  arc 
tithe-free,  paying  an  atuiual  modus  rn  compensation;  the  amount "■ 
ol  which  can  never  be  altered.  Leases  nro  now  granted  for  a 
certain  peril ui ;  but,  prior  to  the  year  1777,  dropped  at  the 
death  riihor  of  the  inheritor,  or  lessor.  The  value  of  land  va- 
ries Irunt  ten  shillings  to  ftirty  per  acre;   andj  on  the  uplands, 
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firom  five  shillings  to  twelve.  The  right  of  pasture  on  the  com- 
mons belongs  to  the  people.  The  inclosurcs  are  from  four  to 
ten  acres  in  siie:  the  fences  arc  mostly  insecure  banks  of  earth  ; 
but  in  some  places,  where  the  materials  can  be  had  cheap,  dry 
•tone  walls  are  adopted.  The  roads  are  wide,  and  kept  in  good 
order  by  parochial  labor,  (including  three  days  labor  annually, 
from  every  house  in  the  town,  generally  compounded  for  at 
about  7501.)  by  a  proportion  of  the  revenue  from  vintner'* 
licences,  about  1801.  and  by  a  dog  tax,  which  produces  701. 
yearly.     These  are  almost  the  only  taxes  in  the  Island. 

Barley  is  chiefly  sown  in  this  Isle,  the  soil  and  climate  being 
thought  to  agree  better  with  its  growth,  than  with  that  of  other 
com:  of  the  two  kinds  cultivated,  one  is  used  for  malt,  the 
other  for  bread.  Wheat  is  subject  to  smut :  potatoes  are  grown 
in  large  quantities :  and  latterly,  the  cultivation  of  turnips  hat 
been  attended  with  much  success.  The  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  flax  is  very  general,  almost  every  farmer  and  cottager 
growing  a  small  quantity,  both  for  home  use  and  for  exporta- 
tion. Hemp  is  sown  in  gardens,  and  on  rich  inclosures,  but 
very  rarely  in  the  open  fields.  The  native  sheep  arc  small  and 
hardy ;  when  iatted,  they  weigh  from  five  to  eight  pounds  a 
quarter:  the  meat  is  delicious.  This  is  still  the  mountain 
breed ;  but  in  the  lower  grounds  a  larger  kind  prevails.  A  pe- 
culiar species  is  bred,  called  the  LauglUon^  of  a  dark  buff  color ; 
the  wool  is  fine,  and  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  making 
stocking?.  Many  hundred  head  of  cattle  are  fattened  annually 
Cor  exportation,  and  several  fairs  are  held  for  selling  them. 
From  the  dairy  farms,  about  1000  crocks  of  butter,  each  weigh- 
ing thirty  pounds,  are  annually  sent  to  England.  Pigs  are  bred 
in  abundance ;  and  in  the  mountains  a  smuU  breed  of  wild 
swioe,  called  Purrs,  is  mot  with,  the  flesh  of  which  is  exceed- 
ingly good.  Poultry  is  very  plenty  :  ducks  and  turkies  are  very 
cheap,  and  are  sent  in  quantities  to  England.  But  little  wood 
is  found  on  any  part  of  the  Isle ;  though,  from  the  number  and 
siie  of  the  trunks  of  trees  discovered  in  the  peat  moss,  it  seems 
evidant  that  formerly  there  was  great  plenty. 
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Some  manufacloriw  of  coarse  hat5,  cotton  goods^  nnfl 
doth,  are  carried  on  in  dificrent  parts  of  ihe  hlc :  the  Jatier  u 
uell  mAde»  from  one  to  tiro  sbiilin^^s  per  jard,  and  is  scot  Co 
Kngland  to  the  amount  of  50001.  worth,  nnnuaily.  But  th<» 
principal  trade  of  Man  arises  from  the  herring-fishery,  nhich  ge- 
ncrnJly  commences  alKJiit  the  middle  of  July,  and  for  a  montli 
or  six  week*  continues  off  Peel,  Port-Iron,  and  Castle-Town. 
Towards  ihc  end  of  Angnst,  the  herrings  collect  round  the  north 
point  of  Douglas  Bay*  where,  with  increasing  success,  the  fishery 
continues  till  the  middle  of  September,  when  the  fishermen  are 
usually  intimidated^  and  the  fiih  dispersed,  by  the  equinoctial 
gales. 

When  the  reason  arrives,  the  appearance  of  the  fis^h  is  indica^ 
ted  by  the  quantity  of  gulls  ihat  hover  around  them :  at  thif 
peritKl  the  gull  is  esteemed  sacred,  and  a  fine  of  five  pouniU  in- 
curred by  the  wilful  destruction  of  a  single  bird.  The  Mankfl* 
fleet  is  compo«ied  of  nearly  50()  boats;  and  is  conducted  W 
the  herring- ijround  by  an  admiral  and  vice-admiral,  who  are 
elected  for  the  season,  and  have  a  small  allowance  from  Govern* 
ment.  The  boats  seldom  exceed  eight  tons,  and  cost,  including 
the  nets,  &c.  about  eighty  guineas.  The  boats  sail  iih  the 
aveaing,  and  return  with  the  morning,  tide.  The  produce  of  each 
nigfit  h  divided  into  nine  shares;  two  belong  to  the  proprietor* 
of  the  bouts,  one  to  the  owners  of  the  net?,  and  the  residue 
to  the  six  fishermen.  Two  of  these  are  gci>craily  seamen  ;  but 
the  others  come  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fishery.  On  leaving  the  harbour,  th<T 
tishermen,  with  uncovered  beads,  invoke  the  assistance  of  iVn- 
vidence;  and  to  careful  are  they  to  deserve  its  blessings,  that 
the  tit'et  never  *.ails  either  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  evenings,  left 
the  Sabbath  should  be  violated.  This  conduct^  more  the  off* 
spring  of  fear  ihau  of  gratitude,  arises  from  a  tradition,  that  on  a 
Sunday  evening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  tremendous  gale, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightmng,  arose  «vhcn  the  bouts 
wore  fishing,  and  destroyed  great  part  of  the  fleet,  while  ftcveml 
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of  the  boate.  which  had  flcU  for  refuge  to  a  neighbouring  cove, 
wre  crushed  to  pieces  by  ihe  full  of  an  impending  p'rccipice. 

During  the  fishery,  the  price  of  the  herrings  vjirics  from  three 
*hilliiigi  to  one»  per  humlrcJ.     The  process  of  curing  them  is 
chiellv  consigned  to  women,  as  in  the  pilchard   traile  of  Corn- 
wail.    The  fierrings  arc  carried  by  girls   frojn  nine   to   thirteen 
yean  qf  age,  in  baskets,  from    the  boats  to  the  curing-houses, 
wber«  women  thoroughly  rub  them  wfth  salt,  and  they  arc  left 
to  purify  till  the  next  morning,  when  they  are  barrelled  with  a 
tavcr  of  salt  between  each   layer  of  fish.     These  arc   termed 
TtkiU  herrings ;  cuch  barrel  com uins  tiOO;  and  costs  the  curer, 
on  the  average,  nearly  twcU«  shillings;  but  when  sold  in  Ens;- 
l4i*d,  generally   produces  twenty-tivc.     Those  fish  designed  for 
trf  kertiitgaf  arc  at  first  regularly  piled  up  with  a  layer  of  salt 
bctte«n  each  row  of  lish:  in  this  state  they  remain  several  days 
to  purify,  and  are  afterwards  washed;  when  drained  suHiciently, 
lliey  are  strung  by  the  mouths  on  small  rods^  nnd  hung  up  in 
lt»ft>  bouses,  erected  for  the  purpose,  about  sixty  feet  in  length 
•nd  forty  broRd.     The  length  is  divided  into  several  spaces;  and 
ticreihe  herring-rods  are  hung  as  close  as  possible,  reaching  from 
the  roof  to  within  eight  feet  of  the  floor.  The  appearance  of  the 
^rrings  (torn  their  regularity  and  luslie,  when  newly  hung  up,  is 
Very  pleasing.    Beneath  them  are  kindled  several  iJres  of  tlie  ilricd 
Toflts  of  oak,  which  are  kept  continually  smoaking  for   four  or 
fi»c»etk^,  when  the  herrings  bcin^  sutlScienily  icJdcned,  arc 
packed  in   bflrrels,    and   generally   transported   to   the  ditferent 
portiof  the  MedJlcrranean.     A  salmon-fi^hcry  is  likewise  cai- 
furied  on  m  the  Ule,  which,  previous  to  the  lute  war,  exported 
Imm  20110   to  3000  barrcK  ;innnally  to  Iruly,  of  the  average 
*fighl  of  J 50  pounils.     The  salmon  bvivic  exportation  arc  split, 
tnd  wet  salted;  and  after  the  barrels  are  packed,  a  sufHcient 
l^'Mtity  of  pu'kic  is  poured  in,  to  keep  them  moist. 

Tbc  Cottages  of  the  luwer  classes  ot  the  Manks  arc  built  with 
<h<iorf«  nf  turthp  and  the  roofs  are  ihatchcil  with  stmw,  which  is 
^Jitid  down  with  straw-rope«,  drawn  over  like  a  net,  and  fas- 
tened to  peg%  in  the  wall :  the  thatch  boon  becomes  of  a  murky 
Vol.  111.  S  hue. 
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hue,  and  wiust  be  frequently  renewed.  The  food  of  the  c 
"mon  people  i<  fish  and  potatoes,  ivith  a  small  portion  of  fi 
meat  occasionally ;  their  bread  is  made  of  barley  and  t^atmeal, 
formed  into  very  thin  round  cakes*  like  pnn-cokes.  During  the 
summer  months,  as  llic  men  are  chiefly  enj;aged  in  ihe  tisherie^^ 
the  women  are  obliged  to  attend  to  the  gelling  in  of  the  harvest, 
&c.  Most  of  the  women  are  expert  reapers,  and  the  threshing 
in  many  upUnd  farms  is  wholly  performed  by  them.  Indolence 
IS  ft  predominant  feature  of  the  Manks^  character;  but  the  ffi»* 
males  are  generally  active  and  lively:  they  wear  neither  stockings 
nor  shoes,  except  on  particular  occasions :  the  men  wear  shoes 
or  sandals^  made  of  uritanned  leather,  and  calletl  Urranes,  Like 
the  Swiss  and  Highlanders,  the  Manks  are  warmly  attached  to 
iheir  vales  and  niiiive  mountains  ;  but  the  liberal  arts  they  have 
hitherto  but  little  ctiltivatcd.  A  ta^tL•  for  literature  is,  however, 
spreading;  and  as  the  EnfT|ii,h  language  becomes  better  kuown^ 
It  will  undoubtedly  give  birth  to  sentiments  still  more  congenial 
to  the  cultivation  of  science* 

The  ^fank3*  language  is  the  Ersct  or  a  dialect  of  that  used  ia 
the  Highlands  of  Sctdland,  intermixed  with  many  Welch,  Saxon^ 
and  Danish  words :  most  of  the  radixes  are  Welch,  The  Neir 
Testa ment»  and  several  scriptunil  publications,  have  been 
translated  into  the  Manks'  tongii*!^ ;  copies  of  them,  to  the 
amount  of  some  thousands,  have  been  destributed  among  the 
inhabitants,  by  ihe  Society  associated  for  Promoting  Christtaa 
Knowledge. 

The  solitude  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  melan- 
choly ;  and  it  is  probably  from  this  cau^e  that  superstitious  opU 
nions  are  so  extremely  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants.  Collins, 
in  his  exquisite  poetry,  describes  Mona  as  the  ls!e  where  "  e  — 
ikottsand chitt  shaffcs  arc  ucu  ;*  and  many  a  romantic  hill  is  slillf  ■ 
in  the  ideas  of  the  credulous  natives,  the  theatre  of  the  nocturnal 
revels  of  imaginary  beings: 


'*  Whit  time,  all  in  thr  Moan'i  pale  beam, 
Dmcing  by  mounUimt  wood,  or  itream, 
To  magic  melody,  the  Favi 
In  green,  and  gtjld,  and  diamondt,  bUzc." 
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ThcK  ^*  mrtf  notkiugSj"  to  whom  the  morbid  fancy  has  given  A 
**  local  kahitation^  and  a  name,"  are  divided  by  siicii  of  the  inha- 
liteiih  as  ore  *'  skU/td  in  vmonaiy  hrSf"  into  the  playful  and 
tBoijn)ant  spirits;  and  ihose  who  ai-e  suilen  and  vindictive.     Th(* 
fcnner  tiaunt  the  margin  of  the  brooks  and  water-falls  half  con- 
watd  ajuong  the  bushes  ;  or  dance  on  the  tops  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  :  they  are  described  as  gay,  and  beautiful;  in  ap- 
fKAraiiCe  like  wonteo,  bur  more  ?hy,  and  never  aiimitting  more 
thitn  a  transient   gtaticc  at  their  charms.     The  latter  live  apart 
frojn  the  others,  and  are  neither  btautiful  in  their  per'jons,  nor 
forgeous^  in  their  arruy.     Their  habitations  are  ihe  hideous  pre- 
<^ipice«  and  caverns  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  when  they  **  vhU  tht 
ilimpses  of  the  mooHt*'  they  are  enveloped  in  clouds*  or  raotin- 
'aia-fogs.      To    these    ihc   Mauks-inan  impute*   his   suffering's, 
^hcn^  iu  a  dark  stormy  nighty  bis  vessel  is  dashed  to  pieces  on 
*ho  neighbouring   rocks;  and  the  vengeful  spirits  of  the  tempest 
ilave«  at  those  times,  been  often  heard  to  yell,  as  in  barbarous 
triumph. 

•»  Besidei  the  fairy  superstition,  many  of  the  Manks,  like  the 
Datives  ot  the  **  Hebrid  /*/«,"  believe  in  the  second-sight, 
«iid  in  warning  and  fore-knowledge  of  their  own  deaths.  Some- 
ttimes,  amid  the  awful  silence  of  nudniL*ht,  many  have  hcatd 
themselves  re|>eatedly  summoned,  by  name,  to  depart;  and  se- 
ircndi  in  their  lonely  rambles,  have  met  with  a  vbionary  funeral, 
%rhich,  unseen  by  any  other  person,  followed  the  man  destined 
%o  diet  wherever  be  turned,  till  the  apparition  of  the  iiearest 
Illation  then  present  seemed  to  touch  him,  when  the  whole  in- 
stantaneously vanished;  and  the  devoted  wretch  immediately 
felt  a  cold  tremor  over  al)  his  frame,  and  his  heart  afllicted  with 
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^^^Hhilf«r/f9n*r  Tout  ihrentgh  tkt  Isle  tf  Mtnt^  p.  78.     Tb«  vutgir  «re  not  the 

^^PfSy  penoni  who  have  believed  in  tupemstural  appearanics      Even  the  ccte- 

^^f   hnted  Joseph  Additon,  nofw  uhitanding  ihc  philosopher  of  his  ilfumtticd  miitd, 

f»id  lOme  dcfeience  lo  the  probability  of  popubr  supersliuoni ;  and,  in  a  IcKer 

!o  him  by  Governor  Sachevercll,  who  published  iu  '»  Account  of  iht  Isle 
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Tlie  popuktion  of  Man  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
course  of  the  last  century,  and  is  still  rapidly  augmenting.  The 
increase  has  beon  partly  occasioned  by  the  numbers  who,  at- 
tracted by  the  comparative  cheapness  of  pro\ision,  and  the  free- 
dom from  heavy  taxes  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  have  descrte<l 
the  contiguous  kingdoms,  and  fixed  their  residence  in  this  Isle. 
When  the  people  were  numbered  in  the  year  17C6,  ihcy  scarcely 
amounted  to  J4,000:  s^illiin  thirty  years  afterwards  they  were 
computed  at  ^0,000;  in  I7f)2,  they  had  increased  to27»9l3j 
and  at  the  present  period  they  are  estimated  at  upwards  cif 
JOjOOO*  The  whole  hlc  is  divided  into  seventeen  parishes  :  the 
towns  are  nil  situated  on  tlic  sea-coast.  The  value  of  coin  in'*^ 
Man  and  EuglajiJ  diflbi"s  considerably,  twenty  ihilUngs  English 
bting  equal  to  ll.  3s.  4d.  Manks*  currenc)'. 

In  almost  every  paiish  of  this  hic  is  a  parochial  librarj",  and 
a  small  school,  ivhich  have  been  found  of  much  sernce  in  M>ften* 
ing  the  manners  of  the  people.  These  excellent  institutions  were 
originally  began  by  Hbhup  Wibon,  and  Dr.  Bray  :  since  thcif 
deaths,  they  have  been  continuetl  by  subscriptions  and  bequests. 
The  charges  for  supporting  the  poor,  and  various  expeoces  at- 
tending church  service,  are  defrayed  by  monies  collected  front 
the  congregations  who  assemble  in  the  different  parishes.  Hand* 
some  copper-pans  arc  provided  in  each  church  for  receiving  the 
collections,  which  are  generally  made  once  or  twice  a  month. 
In  remote  parishes^  service  is  mostly  performed  in  the  Mnnks' 

kingoagc  j 

of  M^n"  in  the  year  1702,  is  die  following  pasugc  :  "  Ai  to  the  light  being  ge- 
tier«11y  seen  at  people'*  titatlu,  I  have  tome  assurances  »a  probable,  that  I  knov^ 
jnoc  how  to  dbbelicve  them  ;  particularly  an  ancient  man,  who  \o%  been  lone 
clerk  of  »  parish,  has  ftftirmcd  to  me,  Ibat  he  almoit  constantly  »ec»  them  upoif 
the  doth  of  any  of  bis  own  pariib  :  And  one  Captain  Leathe*,  who  was  Chief 
Ma^iitrate  of  Belfast,  aisured  me,  that  he  was  once  ihipwreckeil  on  this  taland^ 
iMid  ^on  gteat  part  of  hit  crew  :  that  when  he  came  on  ihorc^  the  nativra  toJii 
him  he  had  lost  thirteen  of  his  mtn,  for  Lhcy-  \aw  so  many  light*  going  toward* 
the  church  ;  which  'waa  the  juu  number  Ui^L  Whether  theie  fancitii,*'  coiv< 
tinuci  the  Goveraur,  **  pnicccd  irom  ignorAticc^  luperuition,  or  from  any  tra> 
diiioiuiy  or  herediinble  magic,  or  whether  Nature  h«s  jid^ipted  the  urgiuu  of 
percent  for  ditccming  of  *pirU»,  /  cenrtH  ptusih'y  tiftcrmve. 
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ill  some  it  is  read  in  English  every  ftuir  weeks ;  iti 
athers,  the  languages  arc  used  aUcniately.  Tlic  form  of  the 
churches  is  somewhat  peculiar;  they  are  hi  general  very  long, 
intl  extremely  narrosv. 

CASTLE-TOWN, 

TifOi;oH   considerahly  inferior  to  Douglas,   In   wcallh  and 
llticrcantilc  importatice,   demands  priority  in  description,    from 
►eing  the  residence  of  the  principal  f»fficers  of  the  government  of 
rlan,  and  the  seat  of  the  Manks'  Parliament.    The  houses  are 
^tuated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  creek,  ihat  opens  into  a 
*^ocky  and  dangerous  bay ;    the  difficulty  of  entering  which  in- 

||ure$»  in  a  certain  degree,  the  commerce  of  the  town.  The 
fe>treets  are  spacious  and  regular,  and  the  houses  mostly  neat  and 
^Jniforra*  In  the  centre  of  tbe  town  is  Castle-Uusuen,  a  so- 
Hid  and  magnificcnc  structure  of  freestone,  erected  on  a  rock, 
pud  con(>idered  as  the  chief  furtrcss  in  the  Island,  According  to 
Mhe  Manks*  traditions,  it  was  built  in  the  year  DO'O,  by  ihe  Da- 
Eanish  Prince,  Guttred,  who  lies  obscurely  buried  within  its  walls, 
*rhe  figure  of  the  castle  is  irregular,  and  by  some  wriiers  said  to 
Iwar  a  great  resemblance  to  Elsineur,  in  Denmark.  The  stone 
jlacis  which  surrounds  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  The  stone-work  of  ibe  keep,  and  several  interior 
portions  of  the  building,  are  nearly  as  entire  as  when  first  erect- 
«d;  but  the  other  parts  have  been  repaircdt  as  the  castle  has 
h^n  several  times  besieged.  In  the  keep  is  a  deep  dungeon  for 
prisoners,  who  must  have  been  lowered  into  it  by  ropes,  as  there 
arc  no  steps  to  descend  by,  nor  I  be  least  opening  for  ibe  admit- 
tance of  light,  excepting  through  the  chinks  of  its  grated  covering. 
Round  the  whole  fortress  is  a  moat,  which  is  crossed  by  a  draw* 
bridge.  This  fobric  was  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Kings  of 
Miin,  who  resided  in  it,  in  all  the  warlike  pomp  of  feudal  mag- 
nificence and  barbarism.  Us  gloomy  brow,  crested  with  towers 
und  battlements,  rears  itself  above  the  adjacciit  couiuiy,  in  all 
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the  majfity  of  sullen  grandeur.*  In  this  toun  is  a  neat  and 
elegaiu  chapel,  \vhi<;h  was  erected  belween  the  years  I698  an^ 
1701,  and  |>ai4  tor  out  of  the  eccle*^iastical  revenues.  The  fir*t 
e£one  was  laid,  and  the  cha]>el  consecrated,  by  the  good  Uishop 
Wilson.  Here  h  also  a  free-school,  instituttnl  by  Bishop  BarroWj 
to  supply  the  cliurcli,  about  1666.  The  school- bouse  was  for- 
merly a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  as  early  as  the  year 
1230.  The  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Comnion  Law  are  held  in 
this  town. 

Longneu  Point  is  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  which  fonnf 
the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Derby  Haven.     To  this  the  little 
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•  Varioui  traditionary  and  lupcntitioui  tales  arc  related  of  thi*  Casite,  and 
as  firmly  believed  by  a  portion  oF  the  natives,  as  the  most  well  auihemic«ied 
facts  of  histor)'.  One  ta!e,  ipieresiin;;  frum  iU  lingularity,  we  shati  rtpeat 
from  Waldron,  who  iubjoins,  (hat,  **  ridiciilou«  as  the  narration  tnay  app<u% 
whoever  seems  to  disbelieve  it|  is  looked  on  as  a  penon  of  weak,  faith."  Since 
his  time,  however^  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  Manks  have  become  more  li- 
beral ;  and  a  man  may  now  imik  at  ihc  absurd  rebtion,  without  being  accused 
of  unsound  principles. 

**  T^e  Castle  (say  the  natives)  wa»  it  fir$t  luhabHed  by  fairiei,  and  afterward* 
by  giants,  who  r^ontlitucd  in  possession  of  it  tiU  the  days  of  Merlin,  who,  by 
the  force  of  migtc,  di&Iodged  ibe  greatest  part  of  thcm^  and  bound  the  real  in 
cpella,  which,  they  believe,  wilt  be  Indissolublo  to  the  end  of  the  world,  fo 
proof  of  this,  they  tell  you  a  very  odd  story  :  tliey  lay  there  are  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  line  apartments  under-ground,  exceeding  in  magnificence  any  of  the  ajw 
ppT  rooms  :  Several  men,  of  more  than  ordinary  courage,  have,  in  fi^nncT  titneSi, 
ventured  down  to  explore  the  ^ecrcls  of  this  subterranean  dwelling- place,  but 
none  of  them  ever  returned  lo  give  an  account  of  what  they  saw  :  it  w»jIj  ther^ 
fore,  judged  convenient  that  all  the  passages  to  it  should  be  carefully  shut,  th«t 
DO  more  might  suffer  by  (heir  temerity.  But  about  fifty  or  fifiy.five  yean 
since,  a  person,  who  had  an  uncommon  boldness  and  rcsokttion,  never  left  ao- 
Ikiting  pcfmisslon  of  thow  who  had  the  power  to  j^rant  it,  to  visit  thoae  dark 
abodes  :  in  lirte,  he  obtained  his  request,  went  down,  and  leinmed  by  the  help 
of  a  clue  of  packthread  which  he  took  with  him,  and  brought  this  amacin^ 
discovery : 

•'  That,  after  having  passed  through  a  great  number  of  vaults,  he  came  into  a 
long,  narrow  place,  whtchy  the  further  he  penetrated,  he  perceived   be 
jhore  and  more  on  a  descent ;  till  having  travelled,  ai  near  as  he  could 
for  the  space  of  a  mile,  he  begin  10  see  a  little  gleam  of  light,  which,  though  U 
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'^IcofSt.  Michael  is  joined  by  a  high  breast-work,  of  about  100 

y^rds  iu  length.     The  Isle  contains  the  ruins  of  a  circular  fort, 

^r«cted  by  on/e  of  the  Earls  of  Derby,  with  a  view  uf  defending 

*^^«  entrance  to  the  harbour.     Near  the  tower  are  the  vestiges  of 

^    ruined  chapel. 

Bala-S4L4  is  a  neat  and  considerable  village,  about  two 
**^le$  from  Castle-Town,  on  the  road  to  Douglas.  The  villaga 
*^self  contains  nothing  remarkable;  but  at  a  little  distance  ar9 
'^ lie  venerable  ruins  of  Rusu£N  Adbey,  which  was  founded  in 
9^e  year  1098,  by  the  Prince  MaCrniarus,  whose  wisdom  and 
^VirtUie  occasioned  him  to  be  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  general 
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to  come  from  a  vast  distance,  yet  was  the  most  delightfal  sight  he  had 
er  beheld  in  his  life.  Having  at  letigth  come  to  the  end  of  that  lane  of  dark* 
,  he  perceived  a  very  large  and  magnificent  house,  illuminated  with  a  great 
candles,  whence  proceeded  the  light  just  now  mentioned.  Having,  be- 
Xore  be  began  this  eypedilion,  well  fortified  himself  with  brandy,  h«  had  cou- 
rage enough  to  knock  at  the  door,  which  a  servant,  at  the  third  knock,  opened, 
and  asked  him  what  he  wanted  ?  "I  would  go  so  far  as  I  can,"  replied  our 
adventurer;  "  be  so  kind,  therefore,  as  to  direct  me  how  to  accomplish  my 
design,  for  I  see  no  passage  but  that  dark  cavern  through  which  I  came.'* 
Theaervaiit  told  him  he  must  go  through  that  house,  and  accordingly  led  him 
through  a  long  entry,  ai\d  out  of  the  back  door.  He  then  walked  a  consider- 
able way,  and  at  last  beheld  another  hoose,  more  magnificeiu  than  the  first ;  and 
file  windows  being  ail  open,  discovered  Innumerable  lamps  burning  in  every 
room.  Here  he  designed  also  to  knock  ;  but  he  had  the  curiosity  to  step  on  a 
little  bank,  which  commanded  a  low  parlour,  and  looking  in,  he  beheld  a  vast 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  of  black  marble,  and  on  it  extended,  at  full 
length,  «  noan,  or  rather  monster  ;  for,  by  his  account,  he  could  not  be  leu  than 
fourteen  feet  long,  and  ten  or  eleven  round  the  body.  This  prodigious  fabric 
lay  as  if  sleeping,  with  his  head  on  a  book,  and  a  sword  by  him,  of  a  size  an« 
iwerable  to  the  hand  which  it  is  supposed  made  use  of  it.  This  sight  was 
more  terrifying  to  our  traveller  than  all  the  dark  and  dreary  mansions  he  bad 
pasted  through;  he  resolved,  theiefore,  not  to  attempt  entrance  into  a  place 
inhabited  by  persons  of  that  unequal  stature,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back 
to  the  other  house;  where  the  same  servant  re-conducted,  and  informed  him 
that  if  he  had  knocked  at  the  second  door,  he  would  have  seen  company  cnougb, 
but  never  could  have  returned  :  on  which  he  desired  to  know  what  place  it  wa^, 
sad  by  whom  possessed  ;  but  the  other  replied,  that  these  things  were  not  to  be 
revealed.  He  then  took  his  leave,  and  by  the  same  dark  passage  got  into  thi 
vaults,  and  soon  after  once  more  ascended  to  the  light  of  the  sun." 
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consent  of  the  people.  This  establishment  consisted  of  an  Abbot 
and  twelve  Monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Their  primitive  hos- 
pitality procured  them  the  honorable  appellation  of  **  Almoners 
of  the  Poor ;"  though  the  charities  they  bestowed,  as  well  as 
their  own  necessaries,  were  then  procured  by  manual  labor. 
At  length,  on  the  increase  of  their  revenues  by  the  gifts  of  the 
pious,  their  original  industry  was  exchanged  for  monastic  indo- 
lence, and  the  simplicity  of  their  mode  of  living  fled  before  the 
demon  of  luxury.  Their  apartments  were  rendered  more  sump- 
tuous, their  habit  more  commodious,  and  their  table  more  ex- 
pensive. The  authority  of  the  Abbot  was  also  increased ;  he 
became  a  Baron  of  the  Isle,  and  was  invested  with  power  to  hold 
temporal  Courts  in  his  own  name.  In  the  year  13 16,  the  Mo- 
naster^  was  plundered  by  Richard  de  Mandeville,  who,  with  a 
numerous  train  of  Irish,  landed  at  Ranucsway  on  Ascension- 
day,  defeated  the  M^nks,  and  ravaged  their  country ;  but,  after 
a  month's  stay,  reimbarkcd  with  his  adherents -for  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  Kings  of  the  Isles  were  interred  in  this  Abbey  :  part 
of  the  site  is  occupied  by  a  handsome  bouse  belonging  to  the 
Deemster  Moore,  who  owns  the  estate,  and  has  converted  the 
offices  of  the  Monastery  into  out-houses.  The  bridge  at  Hala- 
sala  is  situated  in  a  romantic  spot,  and  considered  by  the  inha- 
bitants as  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  usually  called  the  Abbey 
Bridge :  one  of  the  arches  is  nearly  semicircular,  the  other  is 
somewhat  pointed  ;  but  both  arc  irregular.  The  passage  over 
the  bridge  is  extremely  narrow. 

Near  Douglas  is  the  residence  of  Major  Taubman,  an  elegant 
modern  building,  called  The  Nunnery,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  venerable  remains  of  an  ancient  Priory,  wiiich  is  reported  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  by  Saint  Biidget,  when 
she  came  to  receive  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  St.  Maughold. 
This  institution,  from  the  pious  celebrity  of  its  foundress,  was 
soon  tenanted  by  female  votaries  ;  some  of  whom  were  compel- 
led to  assume  the  sacred  garb  by  parental  severity ;  and  others 
allured  to  sacrifice  their  beauty  and  youth  at  the  shrine  of  su- 
pei-stition,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  religious  duty.    Th?  Prioress 

was 
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'^'^1  Biicicntly  a  Baroness  of  the  Lie,  and  iicUJ  Courts  in  hor  own 
'^^^e;     Nuunery  i>  clcgiiiitiy  Tilted  up;    the  guldens  arc  spa* 
^^Oujt,  and  disposed  with  greul  lasie.     The  views  of  the  adjuctinl 
^KMUsiry  Crom  ibur  luatuiuti  ar-c  cxirom^ly  bcautifiiL 


DOUGLAS* 

On,  acCt-jfJing  ro  a^  anclont  orl!>ograpliy,  Duf^hns^  is  now 
%%«  mtist  extensive  ai»d  populous  town  in  the  UWy  and  enjoy» 
«*  grealer  |H>rtIon  of  its  commerce  than  any  other ;  though  Imrd* 
l.tt  A  L'  :  >,  it  H-us  Imle  mure  than  a  group  of  cliiy-built 

^iCtA^    .  ^  town  b  situtiled  near  the  boutheru  pari  of  the 

J^y,  fr^m  which  it  risen  in  a  triangular  fornix  and  commands  a 
fine  Ticw  of  the  nci;;hbouring  country,  as  well  as  a  moil  ext^n- 
«iv«  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  many  parts  of  Cumberland  and 
L«&acateKirr.  The  streets  aro  extremely  irregular,  many  of  the 
bc*t  houve*  being  environed  with  miserable  cottages.  Thi«,  by 
ft  Uto  writer,  is  ascnbcd  to  the  afHuence  which  certain  ituljvi- 
d«ial»  acquired,  by  the  clandestine  commerce  that  was  formerly 
carried  ou  in  the  Island ;  and  which  induced  the  fnj  tunate  ad- 
venturer to  demornh  his  paternal  hut,  that  a  mauiion  more 
iuitoble  to  bis  grealncss  might  be  erected  on  its  site;  while  hi^ 
le»  i«vorod  neighbour  wa«  obliged  to  content  him^tetf  with  a 
rniilefice  barely  adequate  to  exclude  the  severities  of  the  wca- 
llifr.  The  jpiiil  of  architectural  elegance,  however,  seems  to 
liHfe  vmied  Douglas;  for  the  houses  which  skirt  the  fine  river 
fir  '  -  the  harbour^  have  an  air  of  su|)crior  beauty,  and, 
u  ipp'^ngj  »wjd  ttd)ace»t  scenery,  coinpos.e,  at  high  vvutcr, 

tpll-tcitii;  landscape.     The  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Alhol,  near 
I  rious  and  stately  building.     It  was  erected  at 

ice,  by  a  merchant,  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  salo  of  tfae  Iiiland  ;  but,  soon  after  that  transaction,  was  sold 
the  Duke  for  300K  the  general  constci nation  that  prevailed 
tting  occabi<>tjed  a  lielief  that  all  properly  was  insecure. 
The  advance  of  Douglas  to  importance  may  be  estimated  by 
lis   CODviiial    societies^   assembliesi   race-coursC|   and    theatre: 

the 
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the  Utter  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  by  Captain  T^nison,  ^ith 
the  benevolent  design  of  contributing  to  the  reUef  of  tlie  poor  i 
but,  from  the  penury  of  dramatic  genias  in  this  Island,  the  ad« 
rairers  of  Melpomene  were  found  to  be  too  few  to  second  efiific« 
tually  his  charitable  intentions.  Card-parlies  are  very  frequent;  ■ 
and  Douglas  has  been  said  to  contain  some  **  awful  monuments  " 
of  excessive  gaining."  During  the  herring  fishery,  Douglas  i*»  a 
scene  of  general  festivity  :  *'  this  season  is  a  jubilee  to  the  fisher- 
men, and  their  wives  and  daughters  come  la  group*  from  th« 
interior  parts  of  the  country  to  heighten  it.  The  Manksman 
shakes  off  his  wonted  sloth  and  melancholy,  and  a^umcs  an  air 
of  gaiety  and  mirth.  The  day  is  passed  in  banqueting,  and  llow* 
ing  cups  go  round :  gladness  smiles  in  every  eye ;  the  song< 
echiies  fram  every  corner ;  and,  not  unfrequentlyi  dances  con* 
elude  the  festivity  of  the  night." 

In  Douglas  is  a  Free-school,  and  a  small  Chapel,  dedicated  tOf 
St-  Matthew;  and  on  an  eminence,  west  of  the  town,  is  St* 
George's  Chapel,  a  spacious  and  elegant  modern  building,  witI^ 
galleries,  and  an  handsome  organ.  This  was  proposed  to  btl 
erected  by  subscription,  and  the  funds  were  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rev.  George  Miison,  Dii^hop  of  the  Diocese  ;  bm  iho 
Prelate  dying  insolvent,  the  persons  employed  in  its  construction 
have  never  been  paid.  The  population  is  computed  at  nearly 
3000  :  the  laboring  classes  derive  part  of  their  subsistence  from 
an  extensive  linen  manufactory,  some  tan-yards,  sniifT  and  to-i 
bacco  factories,  breweries,  &c.  The  number  of  houses  is  aboul 
i?00.  Douglas  is  in  the  parish  of  Kirk-Bradden  ;  the  parochial 
church  is  beautifully  situated  amidst  a  group  of  aged  trees,  two 
miles  from  the  town. 

The  Bay  of  Douglas  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  thrcQ 
miles  in  extent  from  Clay -head  to  Douj;la.s-promontory.  The 
neighbouring  high-lands  render  it  an  asylum  from  the  tempests 
of  the  north-west  and  south  ;  but  to  the  storms  of  the  east  it  is 
much  exposed  :  both  points  present  a  dangerous  and  rocky 
khore.  The  Bay  is  visited  by  abundance  of  fish,  particularly 
cod  and  salmon :   the  latter  aru  small,  but  their  delicacy  am] 
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iroiir  are  extremely  fine.  Gobbock^  or  dtig-fi&h,  are  also  very 
]Kh)ty,  and  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  luwer  ciastcs.  At  low 
water,  the  Bay  is  entirely  dry,  and  is  considered  as  tlie  best  dry 
ikirbour  in  St.  George's  Channel :  itn  depth  is  sufficient  for  v*»s- 
JeUof  300  tons.  A  very  handsome  new  pier,*  and  Jight«house, 
^ve  been  lately  erected,  at  an  expence  of  upwards  of  •20,000l, 
gwnted  by  Government ;  the  first  stone  uas  laid  by  the  Duko 
"•  Alhoi^  in  the  year  l/P-'^.     The  walks  round  the  pier  and  bay 


ate 


*  Greit  part  of  the  tncicnt  pter,  with  the  tight-house,  was  de«tro)'ed  In  • 
*^»olcni  itorm  ia  the  year  1786  ;  and  the  damage  was  furthcf  atjgmcnlctl  in  S(cp- 
"•mbcr,  1787,  when  the  inhabitant*  of  Douglas  witnessed  »  »ccnc  of  diitreM  and 
*Vim)r  ihjt  hai  rarely  beta  equalled.  The  tempest  «nd  it*  destructive  eflTectl 
■Uvebeen  tJfia  described  by  a  modem  author. 

*'  The  preceding  day  was  ddtghtfuiJy  serene ;  the  iky  pcre  and  unclouded  ; 
9ad  the  sun  thode  forth  in  all  its  sttcngth  and  beauty.  In  the  morninj;  about 
four  hundred  O'f  the  boats  appeared  in  the  bay  and  harbour,  deeply  laden  with 
heiri(i;gt,  to  the  amount  of  5OOOI.  Cladneiii  imiled  in  rvery  eye,  and  the  song 
of  mirth  gave  new  energy  to  labor.  The  earlier  pari  of  the  day  W3*  pjsicd  ia 
•aladiog  the  bo«c»,  vnd  ibe  remainder  devoted  to  feitivlty.  The  fwrHfif* 
(found  wai  then  off  CUy>hcad  and  Laxey,  about  three  Icaguca  from  Dougla*. 
lo  liie  e\'cningy  when  the  boat»  again  iailcd  thither,  there  wai  no  indication  of 
I  change  in  the  weather  -,  but  «t  midnight  a  briik  eqiitnociial  gale  arose,  and  die 
fitberroeD,  impclted  by  their  usua)  timidity^  fled  to  the  harbour  of  Douglas  for 
tcfuge.  On  the  ruins  of  the  light-house  was  fixed  a  slender  '^^\t^  from  which 
hung  a  •TTiall  lantern  :  thi»  wretched  >ubMituic  was  thrown  down  by  one  of  the 
firtt  boalAii  ia  its  eageroeu  to  gum  the  harbour.  The  coiucquences  were  dread- 
ful. In  a  few  minutes  alt  was  horror  aod  contusion.  The  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  raging  of  the  sea,  the  vessels  dsshtng  agaiiiu  the  rocks,  thecr'icsof 
ihc  fuhcrtncn  perishing  in  the  waves,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women  on  shore, 
Inapaited  fuch  a  KnsAtion  of  horror^  as  none  hut  a  spectator  can  possibly  con. 
ceive!  When  the  morning  came,  it  presented  an  awful  spectacle:  the  beach 
aid  locks  covered  with  wrecks,  and  a  group  of  dead  bodies  floating  in  the 
lUfbottf.  In  some  boats  whole  fimities  pcri>hcd.  The  shore  was  crowded 
With  women ;  some,  in  all  the  frantic  agony  of  grief,  alternately  weeping  over 
the  coiscs  of  father,  brother,  and  husband  ;  and  others  sinking  in  the  embrace 
of  ihose^  whom,  a  moment  before,  they  imagined  were  buried  in  the  waves. 
The  burtir  of  trade  ccascl  ;  its  eagerness  yielded  tg  the  feelini^s  of  nature;  an 
a^ful  gloom  1st  on  every  countenance ;  and  every  bosom  either  btcd  with  itl 
fivo  tngvish,  or  sympaihir-cd  with  the  suiicrings  of  others.'* 

Rebtftstm'i  Tour, 
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«rc  eKCPcdint^Iy  pleasant.  Near  ihc  moiitli  of  the  harbour  are 
the  ruins  uf  :iu  old  round  tower,  lunv  used  as  a  temporary  prisoQ 
for  criminals. 

Laxey  is  a  group  of  cottages,  seated  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep 
glen,  near  the  botiom  of  a  retired  creek,  formed  by  the  river 
Laxey,  which  flows  from  the  foot  of  Snaflield,  llie  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  Isle,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four  archer,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  village.  The  creek  opens  into  an  extensive 
Uay,  which  abounds  with  every  kiud  of  flat-fish;  and  might,  at 
A  small  expcuce,  be  made  a  very  commodious  harbour  for  vcs* 
scU  of  considerable  burthen ;  but  at  present  it  is  not  sufficiently 
ikellered  from  the  east  winds.  An  ovbter  bank,  in  eighteen  feet 
water,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  two  miles 
broad,  extend-i  from  I^xey  Bay  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Maughold-Head.  Considerable  quaii lilies  of  coarse  linen  aro 
bleached  in  (his  parish.  On  an  elevated  site  by  the  road  side, 
near  the  village,  is  a  &nuill  circular  range  of  stones,  sopjc  few 
standing  erect,  and  others  leaning  towards  the  cenlie,  which 
apparently  has  formed  a  Kist^vaenf  but  h  now  mutilated :  this 
monument  bears  the  name  of  the  Cloven  Slants,  Some  load 
mines  near  Laxey  are  reported  to  yield  ore  richly  impregnated 
vritb  silver.  The  mountain  Snajitld  h  about  three  miles  north* 
%ve5t  of  ihis  villaj;^ :  its  height,  us  taken  by  the  barometer,  is 
3S0  yards.  Fioin  the  tuwcruig  summit  of  this  stttpendous 
pyramid  the  prospect  is  extensive  and  sublime.  Immediately 
beneath  are  the  lesser  mivuntains  of  Mona,  with  all  its  romantic 
hills  and  vales,  beauttfuUy  interspersed  with  rivers,  villages,  and 
towns:  more  distant  is  the  myttiiudinuus  ocean,  covered  with 
many  a  white  sad,  and,  wbcn  glowing  with  t)ie  tints  of  the  evea- 
ing  sun,  presenting  a  picture  of  cnchunting  beauty.  The  view 
is  terminated  only  by  tlic  majestic  heii^bls  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdonis ;  the  moyntains  of  Cumberland,  Galloway,  Caeroar- 
Von^hirc,  and  Aikhiw,  bring  all  wiibiu  reach  of  ihe  eye. 

KiiiK.j\L\UGxiOLD  is  now  a  lonely  and  incujjsiderablo  vil- 
lage, but  anciently  possessed  au  extended  portion  of  celebrity: 
its  uaiiie  was  derived  fiora   the  following  legend,     <*  About  the 
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cl<Mf  of  the  fifth  century,  St.  Maughold,  livlio  had  formerly  been 
•  captain  of  Irish  banditti,  was  cast  upon  this  Isle,  in  a  liute  loa- 
'hern  boat,  his  hands  manacled,  and  his  fret  loadcn  with  fetters. 
"Such  a»  object  naturally  awoke  the  attention  of  the   Bishop  of 
^liie  Isle,  who  received  him  with  admiration  and  pity ;  particu* 
•  si^rly*  vvhcn  the  Saint  informptl  him,  that  this  severity  and  dan- 
^^r  he  voluntarily  sutfcred  as  a  penance  for  his  former  wicked- 
*»€5S.     He  retired  to  a  solitary  hut  in  this  mountainous  district, 
"^^herts  his  i->enitcnce,  austerity,  and  piety,  caused  hirn   to  be  so 
greatly  venerated,  that,  on  the  Bishop's  death,  he  was  appointed 
%.o  the  vacant  See  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  ihe  Miinks'  nation ; 
«ind  afleru*ards  became  highly  distinguished   by  his  devout  and 
lioly  conduct."    The  parochial  church  is  dedicated  to  this  Saint. 
It  stands  on  a  very  lofty  promontorv',  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious 
<hurch-yard,  which  is  enclosed  with  a  strong  bank  of  earth, 
/aced  on  the  outward  side  with  stones.     Many  ancient  gravc- 
litoncs  are  scattered  over  this  extensive  inclosurc^  as  well  as  seve- 
ral crot$es,  apparently  Danish,    Near  the  church-gate  14  a  beau* 
tiful  quadrangular  column,    or    pillar,    ornamented    with    neat 
sculpture,  and  several  figures ;  some  of  thrni  are  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  history  of  St.  Maughotd.     Under  the  rocks  forming 
the   bold    promontory    culled   St,    Maiinhold's   Head,  is  a  fine 
spring,  also  named  after  this  Suint,  the  waters  of  which  were 
anciently  reputed  to  have  the  property  of  preventing  burrenness. 
The  religious  community  of  St.  Bees,  in  Cumhorland,  was  pos- 
•essed  of  s*jme  valuahlc  properly  in  this  parish  ;  and  a  small  sum 
■  now  paid  annually  to  Sc,  Bees  School,  for  which  the  pnrishion- 
en  of  Maughold  claim  the  right  of  sending  two  cliildrcn   thi- 
ther to  be  instructed,  g>atis. 

HAMSEA 

Is  a  neat  to\*n,  containing  about  300  houses,  built  on  the 
shore  of  an  extensive  bny,  which  might  be  rendered  cfipable  of 
•fording  a nchomgc  and  security  to  very  large  vessels;  but  is 
Avw  partijlly  choakeJ  ^\ith  ^and.    'ihe  hui^bjur  id  protected  by 
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m  fort,  guarded  with  scvcnLi  cannon :  the  lower  pArt  of  tKe  ligl 
bouse  is  uied  as  a  temporary  prison.  The  chief  article  of  export 
is  grain.  The  Decraster  of  the  northern  district  resides  and  holds 
hh  courts  in  this  town.  The  lan(f  in  rhls  vicinity  is  well  cultiva* 
ted,  and  lets  at  a  high  rate.  Several  boats^  with  good  acconinno- 
dalions  for  passengers,  sail  weekly  frora  thi*  port  to  Liverpool 
and  Whitehaven. 

In  the  parish  of  KtRK  Andreas,  north  of  Rarasea,  are  seTeral 
Cliriofiities  ;  particularly  an  ancient  entrenchment  at  Hallachurty^ 
s4iuatcd  on  a  small  natural  eminence,  in  a  very  level  district. 
It  is  of  a  square  form,  with  a  i»oble  bastion  at  euch  angle:  the 
whole  surrounded  with  a  wet-foss,  of  very  ample  dimeiHJons. 
The  area  is  a  fine  pk-ce  of  ground,  sunk  so  much  below  the  level 
t)f  the  bastion  and  ramparts^  as  effectually  to  secure  the  troops 
within  from  the  effect!!  of  Jire  arms:  all  the  works  are  in  complete 
preservation.  Many  barrows  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  this 
paribh  j  some  of  ibem  environed  with  large  E^tones  placed  end- 
way  !>  in  the  earth,  fn  a  barrow  that  was  opened  here  by  Mr. 
Chalonor^  fourteen  rotten  earthen  pots,  or  urns,  were  discovered, 
with  their  mouths  downward;  with  one  neater  than  the  others, 
in  a  bed  of  white  sand,  containing  a  few  hones,  which,  from  their 
briitleness,  were  thought  to  have  been  burnt.  In  the  church- 
yard is  a  square  stone  pillar,  with  a  Runic*  inscription,  which 
bas  teen  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Beauford,  of  Athy,  in  Ireland. 
•*  T/ie  son  of  Ulf  of  the  Swcdri  (or  SiLedt^J  erected  this  crott  to 
the  warrior  Afierarin  the  smt  of  Cmmu." 

Bishop's 
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"  Thtre  ii,  perhaps,  no  country  in  which  more  Runic  inicriptians  »rc  to  b« 
mct-wUh,  ptrticuJarly  on  funrral  nmnutnfnts.  They  are  generally  cut  upon 
long  Hat  rag-itoncA,  and  ore  lo  be  read  from  the  hottom  upwards.  The  inscrip* 
lioni  are  generally  upon  one  cHgc  of  ilic  wones;  and  lipon  boih  »ides  are  cros*ei, 
and  l<<tle  embciliibmcnlk  of  men  on  hor*eback,  or  inattnA  ;  stags,  dog»,  hird«, 
»nd  other  dcvkei.  In  several  of  ihe  birrrows  have  been  Found  urni  full  uf  ba rnt 
bones,  vwhitc  and  frt»h  as  when  inUrred ;  and  in  the  hit  century  wai  dug  up 
•fiveta)  briM  daggeri^  and  olhcr  mihury  mttrumenLs;  with  some  naiU  of  pur* 
gold,  haying  on  the  ima.l  end  rivets  of  die  same  metjl,  which,  from  ihetf 
make,  appeal  lo  have  hcfn  the  naiU  of  a  royal  larget." 

Sc'  Bishop  WiLon'i  Coneije  Atc^ant  ofthit  ///?» 
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Bishop's  CoD&t,  the  generml  residence  of  the  Bishops  of 
this  see,  is  about  one  mile  from  the  village  of  Kirk- Michael.  The 
palace  has  been  nearly  rebuilt  by  the  present  Metropolitan,  who 
bas  expended  considerable  sums  in  improving  the  estate.  The 
gardens  and  walks  are  pleasant;  and  the  offices  are  convenient: 
Annexed  to  the  house  is  a  small  chapel. 

KiRK-MicuA£L  is  an  extensive  village,  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  sea.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  church -yard  is  a  loftj 
square  pillar  of  blue  stone,  with  an  inscription  in  Runic  charac- 
ten,  which  both  Mr.  Beauford  and  Sir  John  Prestwich,  Bart. 
We  attempted  to  decypher ;  but  their  respective  explanations 
famish  a  singular  specimen  of  the  uncertainty  which  attends 
the  translation  of  ancient  inscriptions.  Mr.  Beauford  reads  it 
11  follows : 

ior  tie  this  of  Ivalfir,  the  son  of  Duralf  this  cross  v:as  erected  bt/ 
his  mother  Aftride. 

By  Sir  John  Prestwich,  it  was  translated  thus  differently: 

W^altar,  son  ofTburulf,  a  knight  right  vaHantt  Lord  of  Frithit,  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ — 

Within  the  church-yard  is  another  Runic  inscription,  on  a 
square  stone  pillar;  and  also  a  plain  tomb,  to  the  memory  of 
Bishop  WiUon,  who,  after  a  life  passed  in  acts  of  exemplary  bene- 
volence and  piety,  was  buried  in  this  cemetery  in  March,  1755« 
Several  tumuli,  and  other  vestiges  of  ancient  manners,  are  re- 
maining in  this  parish:  the  Cairn-Fiaclis  composed  of  small  stones 
heaped  together. 

PEEL, 

Anciently  called  Holm,  is  a  small,  but  pleasant,  town, 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Isle,  near  the  margin  of  a 
spacious  bay,  abounding  with  variety  of  fish,  and  particularly 
the  red,  or  vermillion  cod,  the  Resh  of  which  is  extremely  de- 
licate. The  harbour  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  smug- 
1  glcrs ; 
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-^Icr» ;  but,  since  the  decline  of  their  illicit  traffic,  it  his  been 
neglected,  and  is  now  so  greatly  injured,  that  only. vessels  of 
light  burthen  can  enter  it.  The  number  of  houses  in  Peel  is 
nearly  280:  the  inhabitants  are  computed  at  about  140O.  A 
free-grammar  school,  a  mathematical  school,  and  an  English  cha- 
rity school,  have  been  established  here.  Among  the  rocks  that 
form  the  north  boundary  of  the  bay,  h  a  range  of  romantic  and 
grotesque  caverns,  supposed,  by  the  more  credulous  natives,  to 
be  the  subterraneous  palaces  of  the  malignant  spirits  that  haunt 
the  Isle.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  is  formed  by  Peel 
Isle,  which,  with  its  Castle,  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Diocese» 
&c.  has  been  thus  described  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Grose's 
Antiquities. 

'^  P£EL  Castle  stands  on  a  small  rocky  Island,  about  100 
yards  north  of  the  town.  The  channel,  which  divides  it  from 
the  main  land,  at  high  water  is  very  deep ;  but  when  the  tide  is 
out,  is  scarcely  mid-leg  deep,  being  only  separated  by  a  little 
rivulet,  which  flows  from  Kirk-Jarmyn  mountains.  The  en- 
trance into  this  hland  is  on  the  south  side,  where  a  flight  of 
ftonc  steps,  now  nearly  demolished,  though  strongly  cramped 
uith  iron,  come  over  the  rocks  to  the  water's  edge  ;  and  turning 
to  the  left,  others  lead  through  a  gateway  in  the  side  of  a  square 
tower,  to  the  castle.  Adjoining  to  this  tower  is  a  strong  vaulted 
guard -room. 

**  'I'he  walls  inclose  an  irregular  polygon,  whose  area  contains 
about  two  acres.  They  are  flanked  with  towers,  and  arc  re- 
markably, rough,  being  built  with  a  coarse  grey  stone,  but  coigncd 
and  faced  in  many  parts  with  a  red  grit  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  highly  probable  that  this  Island  has  been  fortified 
in  some  manner  ever  since  the  churches  were  built ;  but  the 
present  works  are  said,  by  Bishop  Wilson,  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  Thomas,  Karl  of  Derby,  who  flrst  encompassed  it 
with  a  wall,  probably  about  the  year  loOO. 

"  Here  are  the  remains  of  two  churches;  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Patrick,  the  era  of  its  erection  unknown ;  the  other,  called 
St.  German's,  or  the  Cathedral)  constructed  about  the  year  1245. 

It 
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•*  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  coarse  )^ey  stone  ; 
but  the  angles,  window-cases,  and  arches,  arc  coigned  and  form- 
ed «ruh  a  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood  almost  as  red  as  brick. 
This  mixture  ofcolors.  has  a  pleasing  effect,  and  gives  a  richness  and 
variety  to  the  buihiing.  The  cathedral  is  now  extrenioly  ruinousf 
much  of  it  lis  unnK)fed,  and  the  remainder  so  cousiderabJy  out 
Pf  repair,  that  it  would  not  be  over  safe  for  a  congregation  to 
tBcmble  in  it.  The  eastern  part  of  it  wns  the  episcopal  cemc- 
tf'y;  and  the  inhabitants  still  bury  within  and  about  its  walls. 
B<?neath  the  eaniernmo^t  part  h  ihe  ecclesiastical  prison:  the 
^CKcot  into  this  vault  is  by  eighteen  steps;  and  the  roof  is 
VluJted  by  tliirteeo  ribs,  forming  pointed  arches,  and  supported 
by  as  many  .'■hort  senii-hexagonal  pithirs,  only  twenty-one  inches 
»U)ve  ground.  The  botlotn  of  this  place  is  extremely  rough  ; 
5"'<iinthe  north-west  corner  is  a  well,  or  spring,  which  must 
ba^c  added  greatly  to  the  natural  dampness  of  the  place,  to 
*btcti  there  is  no  other  air  oi  light,  but  what  is  admitted  through 
aumail  v%indow  at  ihc  east  end. 

"  About  the  nndillie  of  the  area,  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
tbecliuiThes,  is  a  square  pyramidical  mount  of  earth,  lerminat- 
•og  oblus.cly.  Each  of  its  side*  faces  one  of  the  cardinal  points 
*'Ohe  compass,  and  measures  about  seventy  yards.     Time  and 

|*'e*itber  have  rounded  off  its  angles  ;  but,  on  a  careful  observa- 
*  *^Oft,  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  originally  of  the  figure  here 
'  "escribed.  Tumuli  of  thi^  kind  are  not  uacoramon  in  the  Island/* 
The  castle  was  for  many  ^ears  the  residence  of  the  Princes  of 
p'^ona;  and  has  likewise  been  the  place  where  various  illustrioui 
1*^*^0115  have  been  confinetl.  Eleanor,  wife  to.  Ihimphreyt  Duke 
*^*  Ciloiiccster,  was  imprisoned  bore  till  lit-r  death,  on  a  charge 
®^  *witchcrjift ;  and  her  unquiet  spiiit  b  still  said  to  haunt  the 

K^Hctj  at  midnight.  In  the  vicinity  of  Peel,  a  peculiar  while 
'^^ilisdug;  and  in  the  quarric!<,  the  horns  and  other  bones  of 
"««,  or  stags,  have  frequently  been  discovered :  some  of  the 
*^^riner  measure  nine  feet ;  and  from  t!ic  dimensions  ol  the  bones, 
^'^c  mimals  to  which  they  belonged  arc  ^ipposed  to  have  been 
'^Vcnlccn  feet  bigb. 

Vol.  III.  T  The 
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The  TTKW.iii>,  or  'J'l/nKaid  Monnt,  as  it  i*  general! j,  tiul 
impmpcpl^-  CMllcif,  stamls  about  three  miles  f«>m  Peel,  ncnr  th« 
.•>i<l«  lit  rlift  hij»U-RjBtl  to  DtniglHS.  Its  name  is  compoMndcc!  of 
the  l»ritiiih  xvonls  Tytig^  ami  iff/;  signit\iiis;»  the  Jtiridkal  Hill. 
It  is  an  ariilicinl  inouni  tif  carih,  covcrcii  with  turf,  having 
Sl  fti;^hl  of  jiteps  cut  on  the  smdh  sifle  ff»r  ascenHinn  to  the  sum-* 
niit.  Its  form  is  thol  of  an  obtruncutcd  cone,  diviiiccl  into  thrc« 
stnges,  or  circles,  regularly  advanced  three  feet  abmro  cnctl 
other;  t>ui  pnjporiionnibly  dimini'ihcd,  both  in  circuit  und  widlb, 
to  the  lopt  which  does  not  escecd  two  3ard«  iu  diameter.  Here, 
when  the  laws  are  promiilgatedT  the  (iovernor  h  seated  under  H 
canopy  of  state;  while  the  oihcr  estuics  und  people  i«|>ectively 
occupy  the  lower  circle^,  and  the  contiguous  area*  The  wh^d« 
was  orijjiually  KuiToundi."d  by  a  ditch,  and  rampart  of  earth, 
(nwr  nearly  destroyed,)  inclosing  a  space  in  the  shape  of  a  rij^hl* 
angled  panilk'logram,  within  v.hich,  and  facing  the  step^s,  is  a 
hmall  cliiipcl,  dediCiileil  to  St.  John,  nhcre,  previous  to  the  pro- 
nuilgiition  of  any  new  law,  the  chief  magistrates  attend  divine 
Worship:  this  chnpel  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  The  entrance  to 
the  inclosurc  is  reported  to  have  been  under  some  triin««\er3« 
>mpo$tSy  rest  ini;  on  upright  stone  jambs;  but  these  are  now  re^ 
moved.  Neither  history  nor  Iradilion  record  the  era  of  th^i 
ei-eclion  of  ibc  J  ynwnld  ;  but,  jtnli;ifis  from  its  name  and  appro* 
priation,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  consiructe<l  by  the  Abo* 
riginen  of  ihc  district. 

At  the  distance  iil  about  two  furlongs  from  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Isle  of  Mfin,  is  a  small  rocky  Island,  called  the  Calf. 
This  is  fetjced  round  by  gloomy  caverns  and  stupendous  pr«* 
cjpicest  and  tcmuiled  by  a  great  vnriety  of  sea  birds,  who^ 
&hril]»  discordant  ttuics  increase  the  efl'ect  of  tho  sensations  that 
ftfiw:  from  the  wijdncss  of  the  scenery. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

JrilEVIOUS  to  the  Roman  Invasion,  Derbyshire  formed  a 
part  of  the  nation  of  the  Coritani,  which  included  likewise 
the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Leicester,  and 
Northampton.  The  term  Corilani  is  of  uncertain  derivation^ 
but  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  British  word  Coranif  or  Cora- 
nitudi  appellations  denr>ting  men  that  are  liberal,  generous,  or 
lavish.*  In  the  Historical  Triades,  the  Coranians  arc  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  *'  three  molestations  that  came  into  thif 
Island,  and  never  went  away  aguin:"  and  in  another  ancient  me- 
morial in  the  Welsh  language,  they  are  classed  among  the  seven 
nations  that  invaded  Britain  :  the  order  of  their  advent  is  placed 
immediately  before  that  of  the  Romans.  By  the  latter  peoplcf 
Derbyshire  was  included  in  the  division  Flavia  Cesakiexsis  j 
but  during  the  Saxon  domination,  it  became  part  of  the  king' 
dom  of  Mercia ;  and  its  inhabitants,  in  conjunction  .with  those 
of  Nottinghamshire,  were  distingui:>hed,  from  their  situation  being 
principally  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Trent,  by  the  name  of 
MercH  Aquiiottares.  The  administration  of  the  civil  policy  pf 
these  two  counties  appears  to  have  been  generally  entrusted  to 
the  same  chief  officers  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  I'hird :  the 
sheriff  was  the  same ;  and  the  assizes  of  both  districts  were  held 
at  Nottingham ;  but  about  this  period  the  burgesses  of  Derby 
purchased  the  right  of  having  the  assizes  for  their  own  shire  held 
alternately  at  their  own  town.  This  arrangement  continued  till 
the  year  1566,  when  an  act  was  passed  for  allowing  a  sheriff  to 
each  county :  from  this  time,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  assizer 
have  been  held  at  Derby. 

Derbyshire  is  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Island,  af 
•n  equal  distance  from  the  east  and  west  s.as.  On  the  north  itf 
boundaries  arc  Yorkshire,  and  psLTt  of  Cheshire^  the  river  Etherow 
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separating  it  from  Ihc  latter:  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from  Clie^ 
shire  ntid  Stafibrdsljire,  bv  the  Goyl    ihp  Duvp,  and  the  Trent 
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hward,  it  is  skirled  by  LA'rct.'^ter>hir<',  hnl  has  one  of  its  pa- 
rishes burnnuidcd  by  that  county ;'  on  the  ca«it,  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Nottinghamshire:  its  dividing  limits  on  this  and  the  nurffh 
side,  arc  mo>tfY  tirliJlcial.  The  fij^nrr  of  Dfib\  shire  is  extremely 
irregular,  its  sides  sometimes  swelling  into  (irojcciion^,  and  s>ome' 
timc<^  dimini-ibing  into  curves.  Its  extent,  in  its  b>ngest  diamc> 
tcr,  from  nurth  to  south,  is  nearly  Jifty-tive  mi!ei>;  its  breadtbr 
at  the  northern  extremity,  is  about  ihirly-thife:  but  it  contract* 
as  it  advances  southward,  and  near  its  jimciion  with  Leicester- 
shire, alrnotit  narrows  to  a  point.  It  contains  7^0,640  acres,  six 
hundreds,  about  ll6  parislaes,  II  market  town*;,  G3, Ipl  houses, 
and  1 61, 142  inhabitants.  In  the  latter  respect,  it*  numbers  hav» 
gjeatty  increased  since  the  time  of  the  venerable  Bede,  who 
fixes  the  population  of  this  and  the  county  of  Nottingham,  at 
no  ^riore  than  7000  familiesi. 

The  general  appearance  of  Derbyshire  is  exiremely  dissimilar, 
its  southern  and  northern  parts  exhibiting  a  striking  contrast: 
the  forraLi"  is  neither  particularly  remarkable  for  its  hills  or 
vellies ;  but  the  latter  is  eminently  distinguished  by  a  long  and 
continued  succession  of  both.  From  this  irregularity  of  surface, 
the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  county  are  generally  denominat- 
ed the  high  PfflX,  and  the  IVapentake^ovLowPfuh:  the  southern 
part  has  not  received  any  particular  appcIlation.The  mountainous 
tract  of  country  which  commences  in  the  Liiw  Peak,  extends  in 
cmej;reat  chain,  varying  in  breadth,  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Scotland.  Its  course,  in  this  coimty,  inclines  somewhat  to  fli* 
west ;  but  as  it  advances,  it  spreads  northerly,  and  at  length 
fills  up  the  whole  of  the  north-west  angle,  and  also  branches  oft' 
'to  the  cast.  The  ground  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Peak  rises  gradually  into  bills;  and  the'-e,  in  their  progress 
noTthwaid,  being  piled  upon  one  another,  form  the  very  elevaii-d 
tract  called  the  High  Peak.  The  most  considemble  eminencvs 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  arc  the  mountains  Axcdge^  and 
Kinder'tCQUt.  The  former  is  situated  near  IJuxiun,  and  was  cal- 
r  *  ciliated 
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T»lated,  hy  Mr.  VVhitehurst,  to  be  about  2100  feet  higher  than 
liie  town  of  Derby,  and  1000  feet  above  the  valley  in  which 
Saxton-ilall  stands.  The  latter  rises  near  the  centre  of  the 
north-west  angle  :  its  height  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but,  as  it 
overlooks  all  the  neighbouring  eminences,  its  elevation  is  sup« 
posed  to  be  yet  greater.  The  superior  height  of  these  two  raoun- 
tiins  is  confirmed  by  the  observation,  that  clouds  rest  on  them 
when  they  pass  over  the  intermediate  high  grounds. 

The  High  Peak  is  a  region  of  bleak  barren  heights,  and  long- 
extended  moors,  inter^persed  with  deep  vallies,  through  which 
ihe  small  streams  take  their  course.  Here  the  scenery  is  in  many 
parts  romantic  and  sublime  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  inferior  in  pic- 
turesque effect  to  that  of  other  mountainous  countries.  Beauty, 
indeed,  is  only  resident  in  the  vallies ;  the  high  ground  appearing 
dreary,  and  destitute  of  entertainment ;  and  in  many  situations 
not  a  single  house  or  tree  is  seen,  to  divert  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler, or  relieve  tlie  weariness  that  arises  from  the  contemplation 
of  Bterility  and  nakedness.  Unpleasing,  however,  and  even  dis- 
gustful to  the  imagination,  as  the  moors  are,  they  yet  serve  by 
way  of  contrast  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  tlie  dales  and  vallies 
i)y  which  they  are  intersected ;  and  the  sudden  change  which 
these  occasion  in  the  appearance  of  the  county,  at  once  surprises 
and  interests  :  admiration  is  excited  by  the  comparison ;  and  the 
mind  readily  admits  that  its  pleasure  would  have  been  less  per- 
fect, if  the  preceding  scenes  had  been  more  beautiful.  The  Low 
Peak  abouncb  with  eminences  of  various  heights  and  extent. 
Brasungton-Moor,  Alport,  near  Wirksworth,  and  Crich-Cliff, 
are  the  most  elevated,  and  command  very  extensive  prospects: 
from  Alport,  on  a  clear  day,  the  Wrekin  in  Shropshire  may  be 
distinguished.  On  the  east  side  of  the  county  there  is  also  a  high 
ridge,  of  considerable  length  and  extent,  beginning  to  the  south 
of  Hardwick,  and  continuing  in  another  direction  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  county,  where  it  enters  Yorkshire.  The  southern 
part  of  Derbyshire  is  in  general  pleasant  and  well  cultivated,  but 
presents  no  particular  variety  of  scenery. 
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**  The  mountainous  part  of  tbis  cuunty  19  distinguisihcc]  from 
the  rest  by  the  greuter  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  it.  At 
Chatsworth,  which  is  by  no  means  the  highest  Ir^ct,  about 
thirty-three  inches  of  min  havo  been  found  to  fait  tinnually  at  a 
medium.  The  High  Ptntk  is  peculiarly  liable  to  very  violent 
storms,  in  which  the  rain  descends  in  torrents,  so  as  frequcntiy 
to  occasion  great  ravages  in  the  lands;  it  t'i  alto  subject  to  very^ 
Jiigh  winds.  These  cau^jes^  together  with  the  elevation  of  tho 
country,  render  it  cold,  so  that  vegetation  is  backward  and  un- 
)iindly.  Some  kinds  of  grain  uil!  not  grow  at  all  in  the  Peak, 
and  otliers  seldom  ripen  till  very  late  in  the  year.  The  atn)0- 
iPphere  is»  however,  pure  and  healthful,  and  the  higher  situations 
are  generdliy  free  frojn  epidemic  disea$es,  thoogh  «gae$  and 
fevers  •»ometimc!i  prevail  in  the  vnllics.  One  disease  is,  howcveri 
endemic  in  these  parts,  and  even  as  far  south  aa  Derby  ;  this  is 
tlie  BronchoceU,  or  Derby-neck :  it  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
glands  ol  the  throat,  and  is  a  degree  of  the  same  diiiease  that  is 
Itnow  n  in  the  alps,  and  other  mountalnuus  tracu."*  It  is  tUso 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Sumatra  and  the  East-Indies. 

The  most  common  soil  of  Derbyshire  is  a  reddish  clay,  or 
iDarl ;  the  southern  district  is  in  general  composed  of  it,  having 
little  or  no  stone  nmir  the  surface;  but  some  parts  of  this  trad 
^re  intvrfpersed  with  small  beds  of  sand  or  gravel ;  and  in  moisl 
silnatitm*,  land  of  a  blackish  color,  and  loose  texture,  is  some- 
times met  uith,  continuing  thmugh  an  extent  of  fmm  50  to  20O 
pcres,  Thi-i  kind  of  soil  is  likewise  found  throughout  ihesoutbcm 
and  middle  part  of  the  extensive  tract  of  limestone  which  He*  on 
the  nortU-nest  side  ol  the  county.  Its  coloring  principle  is  iron  ; 
but  its  quality  is  very  various  in  different  «iituiitions :  in  some  it  J 
contains  much  calcareous  earth  \  in  others,  it  does  not  elTcnesca 
wiih  acidn.  The  large  tract  on  «ho  eastern  side  of  the  county, 
vhtch  extends  from  btaiiion,  Dale,  and  Motley,  to  the  borders 
of  Yorkshire,  and  abounds  with  coal,  is  covered  with  a  clay  of 
various  Colors,  black,  jjrcy,  ^roun,  and  yellow,  but  pnncipally 
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^e  ioet ;  vad  h  in  some  places  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
saiid.  Similar  soil  is  aUo  met  with  iu  the  northern  extremiiy  of 
the  county  ;  and  iu  some  parts  ^vhere  gritstone  is  found  ;  bui  ia 
the  latter  situaitions,  the  land  is  more  frequently  of  a  black  cohtr, 
and  bitujQinous  quality.  In  the  vallies,  near  the  banks  of  tbe 
larger  riven,  the  soil  is  v^ry  did'ereut  from  that  of  the  adjacent 
parts,  iuid  has  been  evidently  altered  by  the  depositions  from 
hfundatioiis.  i^cat  bogs  exist  in  the  iK>rth  parts  of  tlie  county, 
evea  oo  the  highest  mouiitains;  and  in  somexjf  tiiem,  trees  have 
ibeen  found  nearly  perfect. 

Tbe  southern  part  of  Derbyshire  is  appropriated  both  to  pa's* 
tare  and  tillage  <n  nearly  equal  proportions ;  but  as  the  dairy  ia 
as  much  an  object  of  attention  as  the  growth  of  corn,  the  same 
land  is  seldom  suflered  to  continue  long  in  tillage.  In  the  neigh* 
bo«rbood  of  |)erby,  most  kinds  of  grain  arc  cultivated,  and  tbe 
produce  is  ia  general  abundant.  The  wheat  is  particularly  tine; 
but  u>  99  part  of  the  county  more  so,  than  in  the  extensive 
iSekfo  lit  Cfaaddesden  and  Chellaston,  where  the  following  course 
is  invariably  puivued:  Fallow,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  or  peas. 
The  bankb  of  the  river  Dove  arc  chiefly  occupied  by  dairy  fanns, 
«|d  many  of  ihe  dairies  are  very  large.  The  Derbyshire  che&m 
is  mostly  of  a  good  quality :  yet  the  method  of  making  it  varies 
considerably :  the  general  mode  is  as  follows.  **  When  the  milk 
is  aoiBciently  cold,  (the  colder  it  is,  when  put  together  for  mak- 
ing cheese,  is  here  considered  the  better,)  enough  rennet  is  put 
to  it  to  make  it  cotne  in  an  hour.  It  is  then  stirred,  or  broke 
witb  the  hand  very  small,  and  left  to  settle  about  thirty  minutes; 
then  the  whey  is  got  from  the  curd  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
latter  gathered  into  a  firm  state  in  the  cheese«pan.  A  vat  is  then 
placed  ovef  the  pan,  and  the  curd  broken  sUghilif  into  it,  and 
lUterwards  pressed  by  th^  hand  in  the  vat,  whilst  any  crushingt 
will  run  from  it :  a  small  quantity  of  the  curd  is  then  cut  off 
round  tbe  edge  of  the  vat,  and  broken  small  in  the  middle  of 
the  cheese,  which,  after  a  little  more  pressing,  is  turned  in  the 
tat,  and  the  same  method  of  cutting  the  edge  off  is  again  observ* 
«d:  afterwards,  a  clean  dry  cloth  is  put  over  ami  under  tbe 
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cheese  in  the  vat,  Btitl  it  is  consigned  to  ihft  prew  for  one  hour.  It 
is  then  again  turned  in  ifae  vat,  and  preyed  ten  hours,  when  it. 
is  taken  out»  and  ^ahed  on  both  sides.     It  the  cheese  is  nf  ihe 
weight  of  twelve  pounds,  a  large  handful  of  salt  is  used  for  eacb 
side.     Afterwards  it  i!>  again  put  in  the  vat,  wrapped  in  anothec 
clean  dry  cloth,  and  carried  back  to  the  pre&s  where  it  h  kepC 
two  or  three  days,  but  turned  every  twelve  hours  :  the  last  tim«s 
it  is  turned,  it  is  put  into  a  dry  vat  without  a  cloth,  to  take 
away  any  iniprc^^iun!>«     This  kind  of  cheese  is  in  pirfcclion  at  & 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  old.     To  keep  it  clean,  and  maka 
it  look  well,  it  h  rubbed,  while  oft,  twice  a  week  with  a  linen* 
cloth,  and  afterwards,  once  in  every  week  or  fortniglit  with  « 
hair  cloth."     In  '^omd  dairies  when  the  curd  is  broken  into  tho  ^ 
vat,  it  ii  reduced  a^  much  as  posssible,  lliat  the  cheese  may  bo 
rendered  more  sound,    lu  quality  is  naldj  and  its  taste  re^emblc^  J 
the  Glouce5ten>hire.     About  2000  tons  are  supposed  tu  be  senl^] 
annually  to  London,  or  exported  from  the  sea-port^  on  the  easl^ 
coast*     A  good  dairy  fuim  produces  nearly  300  weight  of  cheesft  ; 
from  each  cow   within  the  year.     The  cheese  is  always  mad^  ^ 
from  the  new  milk,  so  thi\t  the  quantity  of  butter  obtained  is  in- 
considerable, and  mostly  made  trum  the  wbey«  which  is  ail  set  up 
for  cream,  and  gathered  into  large  earthen   cream  pot:i  evcr^ 
twenty'four  hours.      It  is  afterwards  boiled  twiou  or  thrice  «  i 
week :  and  in  some  dairies,  to  keep  it  as  sweet  as  possible,  m  / 
removed  into  clean  vessels  once  in  three  days*     In  other  dairies^  j 
this  precaution  is  not  taken,  as  the  cream  is  thought  best  wkeii| 
sour.     A  small  quantity  of  milk-cream  is  then  gathered  to  th^l 
whey-cream,  and  both  are  cliurinil  together:  the  butter  produce 
ed  is  not  considerably  inferior  to  the  real  milk  butter. 

Barley  is  much  cultivated  in  muriy  pait.t  of  the  county,  but 
particularly  in  the  parishes*  *»f  Ciresley  and  Reptun,  where  th^ 
farmers  are  induced  to  grow  this  kind  of  grain  by  the  comutni>i«« 
lion  of  mult  in  the  neighbouring  town  v\  Burton,  wIioHelkmoiit 
ale  has  accpiirc  d  such  extensive  celebrity.  The  whole  proditCO 
has  been  calculated  (it  about  5000  quarters  annually.  On  tha 
eastern  tide  of  the  county  the  ]uini  i<i  chic6y  under  tJlUge;  but 
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«he  midland  tracts  have  a  mixture  of  pasture  and  arable,  accord- 
mag  to  »iluation :  the  moorb  in  this  district  are  in  a  course  of 
pro^ircssive  improvement.  In  ihe  High  Peak  the  grounds  are  chiefly 
appropriated  to  the  grazing  and  brectiing  of  caltle ;  very  little 
corn,  besides  black  oats,  being  grown.  On  ihc  more  elevated 
ports,  sheep  of  the  smaller  horned  kind  are  fed  :  the  mutton  is 
excellent.  The  cultivation  of  artificittl  grus^es  has  htirdiy  been 
atleoided  to;  but  an  uncommon  !»pecies  of  culture,  as  a  tiild 
crop»  here  practised,  i»  that  of  C<iw/Mr«i/f;  about  200  acres  are 
devoted  to  its  groviib.  The  en&ning  particulars  concerning  it  are 
tAttacted  from  Brown's  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  this  County, 
"  A  loamy  soil  is  chosen  for  its  cultivution,  and,  after  the 
ground  is  well  prepared  by  thoroufth  cleanings^  about  the  end  of 
March  the  roots  of  an  old  plantation  are  taken  up^  and  divided 
titto  ^mall  slips,  vvhich  are  planted  in  rows  about  eighteen  inches 
asunder,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  the  rows.  The  plants 
4fe  kept  clean  by  frequent  hoeing  and  needing  with  the  hand. 
la  September  the  Howers  are  lit  lo  gather :  their  perlection  de* 
pends  upon  their  being  fully  blown,  without  having  stood  so  long 
a  to  lot>e  their  whiteneiis  ;  the  tluweritig  continues  till  stopped  by 
the  frosts.  The  gatherings  arc  repealed  as  often  as  succe><«ions 
of  6owers  appear  ;  but  this  depends  very  much  on  the  season, 
dry  open  weather  furnishing  more  successions  than  wet  or  dull 
weather.  When  the  flowers  arc  gathered,  they  are  carefully 
dried,  either  m  kilns  very  moderately  healed,  or  on  the  floors  of 
boarded  rooms,  heated  by  slow  firG» :  the  object  is  to  keep  the 
fiower»  white  and  whole,  and  this  is  best  effected  by  drying  the.m 
as  slowly  as  pos»iblc»  The  produce  varies  from  two  hundred 
weight,  or  even  less,  lo  four,  five,  and,  in  some  few  instances, 
ix  hundred  weight  ()er  acre.  The  price  has  hUq  varied  trom 
TfO*.  to  71,  per  cwt.  The  plants  usually  stand  three  years,  of 
which  the  first  afibrds  the  smallest  produce;  and  the  second,  the 
reatest  and  he*t.  When  the  same  plants  are  continued  beyond 
|thrce  ^ears,  the  ground  becomes  foul,  and  the  (lowers  weak. 
,Fhen  dried,  the  Howers  are  packed  in  bags  ;  and  afterwards  sold  to 
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persons  in  the  ncighbourhuuJ,  who  transmit  them  to  the 
in  London/' 

The  inclosures  of  Derbyshire  are  very  numerous,  and  are  an- 
nually extending.  Within  the  \mt  fifteen  or  t\%'cnty  years,  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  whole  county  ha^  been  indexed,  and 
the  rents  in  many  instances  ni?arly  doubled,  Tlie  southern  part, 
and  the  Wapentake,  are  almost  entirely  in  this  state ;  bat  tbe 
grounds  in  the  High  Peak  are  chiefly  open.  Tlie  former  districtt 
are  tolerably  uell  provided  with  timber ;  but  in  this  Tcspccf, 
the  plantations  of  Kedleston-ParH  are  unrivalled  by  any  in  tb« 
county.  The  farms  are  many  of  them  of  a  medium  extent ;  but 
of  many  others  the  rental  scarcely  exceeds  lOOl,  a  year,  and  are 
occupied  by  pei^ons  eng^ed  in  the  mines,  or  other  brancbes  of 
trade  or  commerce.  Leases  are  not  frequejU,  esi^ecialH'  on  the 
larger  estates ;  when  granted,  they  are  generally  for  the  term  of 
tu'cnty-one  ycitrs,  but  are  too  often  accompauied  by  injudiciouti 
restrictions. 

The  horses  of  Derbyshire  are  of  very  different  breeds  in  the 
southern  and  northern  purls  :  in  the  former  they  are  of  iho 
strong  and  heavy  kind  ;  but  in  the  latter,  Hjiht  and  slender. 
These  are  much  employed  in  the  Peak  for  carrying  limef»toae« 
and  their  agility  in  ascending  and  descending  the  steep  mf>un* 
tains  is  remarkable.  The  neat  cattle  arc  principally  of  the 
horned  kind,  and  rather  large  and  handsome;  the  cows  have  the 
property  of  becoming  fat  in  a  short  time;  their  yield  of  milk  is 
but  moderate*  The  sheep  on  the  Leicestershire  border  rescmblo 
those  of  thai  county  both  in  weight  and  sire  ;  hut,  on  proceed- 
ing northward,  llie  breeds  are  smaller.  In  the  High  Peiik  they 
weigh  otdy  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  pounds  per  quart«r  ;  tbobe 
fed  on  the  gritstone  land  being  about  three  pounds  lighter  than 
tho>e  who  obtain  food  on  the  limestone  tracts.  The  Heeccs  of  the 
former  arc  also  much  lighter  and  thinner  than  the  others. 

The  manufactures  which  are  carried  on  in  Derbyshire  are  va. 
rious  and  extensive.  With  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire, 
it  partakes  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings;  with  Yorkshire,  ii^ 
l^at  of  iron,  and  of  wool  leu  cloth »  and  with  Lancashire,  in  the 
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^^aoofacturt  of  cotton.    To  these  may  be  added  the  manufac* 

K^jres  of  silk,  and  ornaments  of  Derbyshire  spar,  the  latter  or 

"^^bich    may  be  considered   as  peculiar  to  thi«  county.      Tbo 

^^anness  of  hosiery  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  parts  that  border  on 

^'octinghamshire,  and  to  Litton,  near  lldeswcll.     The  number 

^3f  frames  employed,  including  those  on  which  silk  and  cotton 

dockings  are  wrought,  has  been  calculated  at  about  1 350.    The 

■^m»6\  is  mostly  manufactured  in  the  High  Peak,    adjacent  to 

Torkihire;  the  iron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  and  ip 

tome  other  places  of  the  north<east  district :  at  Chesterfield  a 

coosiderabie  quantity  of  this  met^l,  in  an  unwrought  state,  is  used 

for  eaat  goods.     Cotton  is  manufactured  in  difi'erent  ways,  and  iq 

various  parts  of  the  county  ;  but  the  principal  factories  arc  at 

Cromford,  Be)par,  and  Derby :  in  the  former,  the  cotton  is  pre^ 

pared  by  the  niachine  invented  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Ark- 

Wright;  from  sixteen  to  twenty  machines,  on  the  same  model, 

are  also  employed  in  other  parts  of  Derbyshire.     The  silk  and 

spar  manufactures  arc  nearly  confined  to  the  town  of  Derby. 

Besides  the  sources  of  labor  derived   from  the  branches  of 
CQfnmerce  above  enuiperated,  the  mines  of  lead,  iron,  calamine, 
and  coal,  afford  employment  to  many  inhabitants  of  this  county.- 
The  lead   mines  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  natural 
riches  of  Derbyshire,   and  some  of  them  have  probably  been 
Worked  through  a  long  succession  of  ages :  their  produce  was 
Ibrmerly  of  greater  value  than  at  present ;  a^  the  veins  become 
poorer,  the  deeper  the  mines  are  excavated.     Camden  imagined, 
that  Derbyshire  was  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  where  he  says,  **  In 
Britain,  lead  is  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  a  law  is  made  to  limit  the  quanMty  that  shall  be' 
gotten."     However  this  may  be,  we  have  decisive  evidence  that 
the  Romans  had  lead  works  in  this  county,  as  several  pigs  of 
lead  have  been  found  here  with  Roman  inscriptions.     The  first 
of  these  was  discovered  on  Cromford-Moor  in  the  year  1777% 
{Ui(|  bore  the  following  sentence : 

|MP.  CAES.  HADRIANI.  AVG.  MEI.  LVl. 

Thii 


This  was  interpmted  by  the  late  Hevcrcnd  Mr.  Feggc»  who  mad^ 
botnc  observatious  on  it  in  the  fourth  volume  of  ibe  Aicba^ologiu^- 
thus  :  The  Sixth  Legion  injicribcs  tkis  in  Mcmury  of  the  Emfteror 
Hadrian.     The  second  block  of  lead  was  di!»covcred  in  the  y«ftr 
17&^,  in  Matlock  bank  ;  but  the  meaning  ut  the  inscription  \%atf 
more  difTicult  to  be  ascertaineilf  h>  the  watdi  were  not  only, 
much  abbreviated,    but  also  couMt^tcd  of  compounded  letters  :4 
these,  however,  were   in   sharp   relicr,  and  as  perfect  as  wbeiv; 
newly  formed.     Mr.  Peggc  suppu-ruil  ihe  inscription  would  admir 
of  tills  cx(>lication  :  The  Proptrtif  of  Lucius  ArucoHim  rerecuu'^ 
diUt  Lead  JSUrchant  of  Londoft,     The  Icngih  of  this*  block  on  iher 
lower  surface  was   twenty-two  inches;  and  its  breadth   nearlytj 
£ve;  its  weight  vim  eighty-four  pounds.     The  third  block  w«& 
^Iso  discovered  ut  Matlock  ut  a  $till  later  period,  and  had  inscribed* 
upon  it  the  following  letters  :  i 

TI.  CL.  TR.  LVT   BR.  EXARG.  1 

These,  according  to  tli«  ingetdous  conjecture  of  the  Rcvercn«l^ 
Mr.  Gifford,  stand  for  the  words  Tiberii,  Claudiani^  THumairif] 
Luiudari  Ex  Argaitaria,  The  weight  of  this  pig  was  eigbty-nitiet 
poimds.  I 

That  ihe  lead  mines  of  Derbyi^hire  were  known  to  the  Saxorw,^ 
is  apparent  from  the  mine  near  Castleton,  called  Odui,  from  \h^ 
oame  of  one  of  their  deities :  the  same  circumstance  proves^ 
that  it  MILS  opened  in  times  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Chrtsti-| 
anity.  It  appears  abo,  that  there  were  lead  mines  in  the  Wapeiw^ 
take  of  Wjrksworth  in  the  year  835  ;  for  at  that  period  Kenewara^i 
AbbesA  of  Hepton,  granted  her  estate  at  li'ircunvorl/t  to  Hum*^ 
bert,  the  Aldcrmaii,  on  condition  that  be  aimually  gave  lead,  o( 
the  value  of  300  shtUings,  to  archbishop  Ceolnoth,  for  the  usei 
of  ChrM  Church,  Canterbnr)'.  At  the  time  of  ihe  N<»rman  sur-i 
vey,  the  business  of  the  lead  mines  was  undoubtedly  carried  ofij 
to  a  considerable  extent,  as  no  less  than  seven  mines  in  thii, 
county  are  mcwlioned  in  the  Doni^sday  Book,  ^ 

Veins  of  lead  ore  are  distinguished  on  account  of  their  varioui 
positions  in  the  earth,  by  the  different  n;  mes  of  pipcp  rake,  an<i 


J 
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ji^^ot  works.  Pipe-works  lie  between  two  rocks,  or  strata,  yet 
seldom  follow  any  regular  inclination,  but  fill  up  fissures,  the 
lines  or  branches  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  more  or 

-  ^ess  horisontally.  The  branches  have  a  general  connection  or 
^communication  by  means  of  fine  slender  threads,  or  leadings,  as 
the  miners  term  them.  The  rock  which  forms  the  roof's  and 
soles  of  these  veins,  is  sometimes  pierced  through  by  the  leadings, 
which  frequently  conduct  to  a  fresh  range.  These  works  are 
always  attended  with  a  considerable  portion  of  clay  ;  and  when 
the  branches  of  the  vein  become  imperceptible,  the  clay  is  often 
followed  as  a  sure  guide  to  new  veins.  The  principal  pi()c  veins 
are  Yate  Stoop,  near  Winster;  Hubberdale,  near  Money-ash; 
Watergrove,  Millermine,  and  Lanehead,  at  Cabtlcton.  The 
veins  are  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  and  sometimes 
not  more  than  two  inches  :  they  most  commonly  have  toadstone 
in  the  vicinity,  either  above  or  below. 

•  Rake,  or  perpendicular  veins,  are  found  in  the  clefts  and 
chasms  of  the  limestone ;  and  consequently,  instead  of  extend- 
ing uniformly  between  the  same  strata,  they  follow  the  direction 
of  the  cavities,  and  sometimes  penetrate  150  or  200  yards  into 
the  earth.  **  Near  Castleton,  they  generally  run  from  east  to 
west,  and  arc  traced,  or  discovered,  from  the  surface.  They 
are  not  exactly  perpendicular,  but  hade,  or  incline,  about  one 
foot  in  ten  ;  sometimes  to  the  north,  and  sometimes  to  the  south. 
There  are  veins  that  have  a  more  northerly  or  southerly  direc- 
tion, and  arc  then  called  cross  veins :  sometimes  they  intersect 
each  other,  and  where  they  unite,  they  are  generally  very  rich- 
Small  veins,  usually  called  strings,  or  scrinSj  often  extend  from 
the  rake,  and  take  various  directions :  all  are  worked  as  long  as 
tbey  arc  found  profitable,  and  the  intermediate  substances  that 
divide  them  are  called  riders.  When  the  veins  are  separated, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  by  day,  bind,  or  toadstone,  they 
are  observed,  where  the  lower  parts  are  again  discovered,  to  ba 
thrown  on  one  side,  according  to  the  hade  of  the  vein,  and  are 
thence  said  to  leap.    The  principal  rake  veins  are  in  the  neigl\- 
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bourhooti  of  CaMleton,   Wirk&vrorth,  Matlock,  l^^rwter,  and  « 
ftw  other  filnccs." 

The  l/at'Uorh  bear  a  great  rrsemblanrc  to  the  pipe ;  ytt  dis- 
agree in  some  circuinj>tanct*^  The  principal  leader,  or  steia»  tn 
the  pip***  h  accompanicMl  wilh  many  branches,  bul  the  Flat  bas 
none  ;  ihc  latter  spread*  wider,  yet  ?,eldoin  extends  more  thnn  9, 
lOO^anis.  It  is  also  found  near  the  surfiice,  and  in  the  solid 
rock.  The  miners  ait*  divided  in  opinion,  whether  tbc  pipe  or 
the  rake  veins  are  most  prevalent. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  winking  the  mines  arc  foul  air, 
and  water.  To  relievo  them  from  the  first,  a  pi|M!  or  lube  is 
generally  introduced  down  the  slmft,  and  rxtcn<lcd  along  rbo 
roof  of  the  gallery  to  the  place  where  the  work  is  carried  on. 
To  remove  the  water,  many  adifSy  or,  as  they  arc  here  termed, 
Mough^  have  been  driven  from  the  bottom  of  some  neighbouring 
valley,  and  made  to  communicate  with  various  W4»rks  by  diffe- 
rent channels,  or  gnlkrie*.  The  longest  adit  tn  Derby.^hire  is  nt 
Youlgrave,  ruruiini;  from  the  Derwetil  tti  Alport,  and  called  Ibe 
HUcar  Sowgh,  This  cost  upwards  of  50,CM)0l,  It  relie\i*s  a 
considerable  number  of  mines  and  in  nearly  four  miles  in  length. 
Another,  atid  one  of  the  nio?t  con^iderublc,  itt  Wirksworth,  is 
called  Cromforti  Sough.  This  is  full  two  miles  in  length,  and 
v?as  driven  at  an  cxpciicc  of  30,OO0K  The  proprietors  receive  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  lead  ore  from  the  miners;  tbon^b  the  latter  are 
now  bcnmth  the  level,  and  of  course  but  inetTectually  drained 
by  it.  1  he  relieving  of  the  mines  at  Wirksworth  by  this  edit, 
is,  indeed,  at  tlii^  period,  only  a  secondary  object;  a^  the  water 
delivered  b>  it  at  Cromford  has  proved  <»f  ama/tng  value.  The 
Hto  Sir  U,  Arkwriglil  employed  the  stream  to  work  his  cotton 
mill ;  and  it  is  still  affplied  to  a  similar  purpose,  having  the 
great  advantage  of  not  being  liable  either  to  con««iderable  in* 
crca&e  or  dtminutton.  Atiother  sought  driven  from  the  level  of 
file  Dcrwent,  is  called  Wirks worth  Moor  J^ough :  it  lies  to  l]m 
east  of  that  town,  and  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length.  It  has 
bt^Q  observed,  that  a  low  level  in  the  lirae3<toae  drains  a  lar^ 
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^'^t  of  country,  ell  the  waters  falling  into  it  for  ft  considcrabto 
distance. 

Tlie  regulations  respecting  the  rights  of  miners,  and  the  duet 
payable  for  the  ore,  in  different  parts  of  the  mining  district,  are 
numerous  and  various.  The  principal  tract  containing  lead  is  call- 
ed the  Kutg*S'^€ld :  under  this  denomination  the  whole  Wapen- 
take of  Wirksworth  it  comprised,  as  well  as  part  of  the  High 
Peak.    The  mineral  duties  of  King's-field  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  let  on  lease :  the  present  farmers  of  those  in  the  High 
Peak  is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  and  of  those  in  the  Wapen- 
take of  Wirksworth,   the  widow  of  the  late  —  Rollcs,  Esq. 
Ihcy  have  each  a  steward,  and  bar-roaster,  in  the  districts  they 
bokl  of  the  Crown.    The  steward  presides  as  judge  in  the  Haf« 
mote  Courts,  and,  with  twenty-four  jurymen,  determines  all  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  from  the  working  of  mines.     The  courts  nre 
held  twice  a  year ;  those  of  the  High  Peak,  at  Money-ash  ;  and 
tliose  of  the  Wapentake,  at  Wirksworth.    The  principal  duty  of 
the  bar-master  is  putting  miners  in  possession  of  the  veins  they  have 
discovered,  and  collecting  the  proportions  of  ore  due  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor.     When  a  miner  has  found  a  new  vein  of  ore  in  th« 
XiDgVfield,  provided  it  be  not  in  an  orchard,  garden,  or  high- 
road, he  may  obtain  an  exclusive  title  to  it,  on  application  to 
the  imr-mastcr.     The  method  of  giving  possession,   is,    in  the 
presence  of  two  jurymen,  marking  out  in  a  pipe,  or  rake-work, 
two  flffea/r^  of  ground,  each  containing  twenty-nine  yards;  and 
in  a  flat  work,  fourteen  yards  square.     If  a  miner,  however, 
neglects  to  avail  himself  of  his  discovery  beyond  a  limited  time, 
he  may  be  deprived  of  the  vein  of  which  he  has  received  posses- 
sion, and  the  bar-master  may  dispose  of  it  to  another  adven- 
turer. The  other  parts  of  the  bar-master's  office,  which  is  to  su- 
perintend the   measurement   of  the  ore,  and  receive   the  dues 
of  the  lessee  of  the  Crown,   is  attended  with  some  difliculty, 
arising  from  the  variety  of  claims,  which  differ  greatly  in  difl'er- 
ant  placee.     In  general,   a  thirttenth  of  the  ore  is  the  due  in  the 
King's-field ;  but  the  proportion  taken  is  seldom  more  than  a 
twenty-fifth.    There  is  also  a  due  for  tithe;  and  another,  called 
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cope;  but  the  latter  is  paid  by  the  buyer  of  the  ore.  The  Disb,  or 

Hoppttt  as  it  h  sometimes  termed,  by  which  the  ore  is  measured^ 
contains,  iu  the  High  Peak,  sixteen  pintfi  ;  in  the  Low  Peak, 
only  fourteen.* 

The  origin  of  the  mineral  la^vs  of  Derbyshire  is  unknown;  but 
it  appears*  from  historical  records,  that  Edward  the  First  di- 
rected the  sheriff  of  ihe  county  lo  call  a  roeeting»  at  Ashbourn, 
of  such  i>er9ons  as  were  best  acquainted  with  the  rights  and  cus- 
toms of  the  mines.  On  this  occaision,  the  miners  petitioned 
that  their  privileges  should  be  confirmed  under  the  Great  Seal,  as 
an  act  iy{  charity  to  reserve  them  from  the  danger  to  which  thcf 
were  exposed.  In  the  reigns  of  Eclward  the  Sixth  and  Queen 
Mary,  several  ulterutions  were  made  in  the  mineral  laws  ;  and 
within  the  ltt»»t  twenty  years  various  new  regulations  have  been 
approved,  and  passed  into  laws,  at  the  Great  Bor-mole  Courts  of 
the  High  Peak  and  Wapentake* 

The  ore  of  lesid  is  divided  into  four  denominations,  according 
to  it»  quality.  The  largest,  and  be!»t  sort,  is  called  Bing ;  the 
next  in  si/e,  and  almost  equal  in  (|uality,  i^  named  Pesey ;  the 
third  is  Stnifhamt  which  passes  through  the  sieve  in  washing ;  the 
fourth,  which  is  caught  by  a  very  t>low  stream  of  water»  and  i« 
as  fine  as  flour,  h  termed  Btflami :  it  is  inferior  to  all  the  other?, 
on  account  of  the  admixture  of  foreign  panicles.  AH  the  ore» 
as  it  is  raised  from  the  intne,  ib  beaten  into  pieces,  and  washed 
before  it  is  sfdd  :  this  part  of  the  business  is  pediMincd  by  wo- 
men, who  earn  about  six-pence  or  eight-pence  a  day. 

When 


i 


*  The  Bntcn  Diih  by  iM'hich  the  measures  of  ore  in  the  Low  Peak  arc  rc- 
gutaicd,  hu  the  following  inscription.  **■  Thii  Wuhe  was  made  the  iiij  day  oE 
October  the  iiij  ycrc  of  the  Reigne  of  Kymg  Henry  the  viii  before  George 
Erie  of  Shrowcsbury  Steward  of  the  Kyng  most  Honourable  household  «Dd 
allto  Steward  of  all  the  ht>uour  of  Tutbury  by  the  assent  and  consent  as  well 
of  til  the  Mynours  aa  of  all  tht-  Brenners  within  and  adioyning  the  Lord&hyp  of 
Wyrkysworth  Pcrcell  of  the  said  honour  Thi*  Dy*he  to  Rcmayne  In  the  Moote 
liatl  at  Wyrkyawoith  Kangiiig  by  a  Chi'yrie  to  a  the  Mcluuntes  or  Mynour»  Toy/ 
iuve  rcsortc  to  the  Mme  att  ail  tymci  to  make  the  trw  Meiure  at  the  umc. " 
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\Vhen  the  ore  is  properly  cleansed  and  dressed,  it  is  conveyed 
*®  the  smelting  furnaces.     These  formerly  were    of  two  kinds, 
^e  hearth,  and  cupola;  but  the  latter  are  now  generally  preva- 
*^iit.  The  hearth  furnace  consisted  of  large  rough  stones,  placed 
'o  as  to  form  an  oblong  cavity,  about  two  feet  wide  and  deep, 
^nd  fourteen  long,  into  which  the  fuel  and  ore  were  put  in  alter* 
'^stte  layers;  the  heat  being  raised  by  means  of  a  large  pair  of  bel- 
*Ows,  worked  by  a  water-wheel:  the  fuel,  wood  and  coal.  The  lead 
*>btained  by  this  process  was  very  pure,  soft,  and  ductile  ;  but  as  a 
^Considerable  quantity  of  metal  remained  in  the  slags,  these  were 
Again  smelted  in  a  more  intense  fire,  made  with  coak:  The  lead  pro- 
titiced  by  this  means  was  inferior  in  quality  to  the  former.  The  cu- 
pola furnace  was  introduced  into  Derbyshire  about  sixty  )Tars  ago, 
by  a  physician  named  Wright.     It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  some- 
what resembling  a  long,    but  not  very  deep  chest,  the  top  and 
bottom  of  which  are  a  little  concave.    The  fire  being  placed  at 
one  end,  and  a  chimney  at  the  other,  the  flame  is  drawn  through 
the  furnace,  in  which  about  1800  weight  of  ore  is  strewed  at  one 
time,  and  thus  smelted  by  the  reverberation  of  the  heat,  with- 
out ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  fuel.     The  time  required 
for  this  process  is  indeterminate,  as  some  ores  may  be  worked  in 
six  hours ;  but  others  require  seven,  eight,  or  nine,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  substances  that  are  attached  to  them.     The 
ore  which  is  united  with  spar  is  tlie  most  easily  fused ;  and  not 
linfrequently  a  small  quantity  of  this  mineral  is  thrown  into  the 
furnace  to  accelerate  the  process.     When  the  flame  is  applied  to 
the  ore,  great  care  is  taken  that  it  may  not  be  intense,  as  a 
'Strong  heat  occasions  the  lead  to  fly  of}'  with  the  sulphur. 

The  lead,  when  smelted,  is  poured  into  moulds  of  various  sizes, 
according  to  the  different  markets  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  Hull, 
Bawtry,  or  London.  Two  blocks  make  a  pig ;  and  eight  of 
these,  a  fodder,  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  metal  is 
converted  into  red  lead  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  This 
process  is  performed  in  a  kind  of  oven,  the  floor  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts :  the  lead  is  placed  in  the  middle  division, 
and  the  fire  in  the  spaces  on  each  viJc.  The  flames  being  rever- 
VoL.  Ill-  I*  berated 
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berated  on  the  metal,  convert  it  into  a  calx»  or  powder;  wliicli, 
ou  being  a  second  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  ac- 
quires a  red  color.  Great  care  is  requisite  in  the  due  regulatiop 
of  the  heat,  particularly  in  the  former  part  of  the  operation. 

The  annual  produce  of  lead  from  the  Derbyshire  mines  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained,  but  may  be  estimated  at  an  average  of 
between  5000  and  6OOO  tons.  The  trade  of  late  years  has  been 
generally  thought  on  the  decline,  as  the  increase  of  dqitb 
renders  the  mines  more  difficult  to  be  worked,  as  well  as  morv 
expensive  ;  yet,  from  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  ip 
the  art  of  smelting,  and  the  more  effectual  methods  employed  to 
relieve  the  mines  of  water,  by  the  driving  of  new  levels,  and  Um 
erection  of  some  improved  fire-engines,  advantages  have  been 
obtained,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  counterbalance  the  aug- 
mented expcnces. 

Iron-stone,  or  oxide  of  iron,  is  found  in  Derbyshire  in  great 
abundance;  it  occurs  throughout  the  whole  district  in  whidh 
coal  has  been  discovered  ;  the  Cbinley  Hills  excepted.  Tht 
depth  at  which  it  lies  from  the  surface  is  extremely  various ;  but 
frequently,  from  the  great  dipping  of  the  strata,  it  bassets*  oat 
tO'day.  In  this  case,  a  hole  is  made  like  the  shaft  of  a  coal-pit| 
which  is  gradually  enlarged  as  it  is  carried  deeper,  till  the  cavitj 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  bell.  These  are  seldom  sunk  lower 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  yards  ;^  when  at  that  depth,  fresh  ground 
is  broken,  and  new  openings  made,  of  similar  depth  and  form. 
From  this  practice,  the  land  receives  greater  injury  by  working 
iron  mines,  than  those  of  coal ;  and  it  is,  thecefore,  not  judged 
expedient  to  dig  for  iron  ore,  unless  the  beds  are  very  rich. 
Their  thickness  varies  from  two  to  twelve  inches. 

The  most  valuable  beds  of  iron-stone  which  have  yet  been 
discovered  are  in  Alorley-Park,  near  Heage,  at  Wingcrworth, 
Chesterfield,  and  Stavely :  at  all  these  places  furnaces  are  built; 
and  one  of  considerable  magnitude  has  been  constructed  at  But- 
terly,  near  Alfreton.    The  furnaces  are  of  a  circular  or  conical 
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,  having  the  fire  with  a  blast  at  the  bottom.     When  the  fur* 
U  prepared,  and  duly  seasoned,  the  process  of  smelting  be-> 
11$;  and  fuel,  ore,  ami  flux,  in  alternate  layers,  arc  continually 
23ut  in  day  and  night;  the  fire  not  being  suifered  to  go  out  till  the 
'faiDace  wants  repair,  which  U  frequently  a  period  of  some  years. 
The  fuel  is  generally  coak  ;  limestone  is  the  universal  flux.    The 
«re  is  previously  burnt  in  the  open  air  in  beds,  first  with  coakf 
mad  afterwards  with  coal  slack :  it  is  then  broken  into  iimall  pieces 
aiid  screened.  Different  kinds  of  ir(m  are  produced  by  varying  the 
proportions  of  ore,  fiux,  and  fuel.     When  the  lusioii  of  the  iron« 
atone  commences,  the  smelted  metal  passes  through  ihc  layers 
of  coak  and  limestone,  and  collecting  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, is  let  oui  into  beds  of  sand,  moulded  to  the  forms  tcc|uircd« 
A  pig  of  iron  is  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  weight.     When  first  ob tainted   from  the  ore^  the 
metal  is  brittle,  and  void  of  due  malleability ;  to  give  it  thit 
property,  it  is  carried   to  the  forge,  where  it  is  wrought  into 
bars.     The  quantity  of  iron  produced  annually  in  this  county 
amounts  to  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  ton$. 

The  chief  places  at  which  Calamine  is  obtained^  arc  Castletont 
Crumford,  Bonsatl,  and  Wirksworth.  It  occurs  at  variout 
depths^  hut  is  generally  found  near  a  vein  of  lead  ore;  sometimei 
the  two  minerals  are  mixed,  or  run  a  considerable  way  by  the 
•idc  of  each  other;  but  more  frequently,  one  ceases  where  the 
Other  begins  *,  and  a  good  vein  of  both  is  never  found  in  the  same 
place*  This  ore  is  generally  met  with  in  a  bed  of  yellow  or  reddish- 
brown  clay,  Tbe  beds  have  a  j^reat  resemblance  to  pipe- works, 
«tid  consist  of  lumps  of  various  sizes  and  irregular  shapes.  lo 
preparing  the  calamine,  it  is  first  washed  in  the  current  of  a 
small  stream,  and  then  again  in  sieves  in  a  vessel  of  water; 
where  all  advcnitiious  substances,  as  cauk,  spar,  and  lead  ore, 
are  separated  from  it.  Whvn  sufliciently  puiitied  by  repeated 
washing's,  it  is  calcined  in  a  revcrboratory  furnace  of  nearly  the 
tame  form  as  the  cupola ;  after  w  hich  it  is  again  picked,  ground 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  washed  ;  and  is  then  fit  for  use.  The 
quantity  annually  prepared  iu  this  county  is  about  600  tons.     Iti 
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the  crude  state,  its  value  is  from  three  to  fotir  pounds  a  toni 
but  when  refined,  it  is  sold  at  nine  or  ten.  By  the  various  pro* 
cesses  it  undergoes  before  it  becomes  saleable,  it  loses  about  eight 
parts  in  twenty. 

Coal  was  obtained  in  Derbyshire  as  oafly  as  the  rei^  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  b<jth  in  the  liberties  of  Norton  and  Alfrctotu 
This  is  evinced  by  the  grant  made  to  the  monks  of  Beauchicf, 
by  the  Lord  of  Alfreton,  Tliomas  de  Chaworth,  who  gave  them 
license  to  supply  themselves  with  this  substance  in  any  quantity 
they  thought  proper,  fmm  either  of  the  above  places.  It  is  met 
with  at  various  depths,  and  in  some  situations  several  beds  are 
passed  through  by  one  shafi;  but  tlie  wp|>er  ones  arc  of  infe* 
rior  quality,  and  seldom  worked.  Here,  as  in  Cumberland,  lh«' 
vein  of  coal  is  fiequceitly  separated,  or  broken,  by  some  inter* 
vcning  substance,  mos.lly  clay  j  and  the  coal  on  one  side  is 
sc^meii^nes  found  lifted  up^  or  cant  dotrn,  ten  or  twenty  yartit 
from  its  level,  on  the  other.  To  free  the  pits  from  inflammable  M 
or  mephitic  air,  there  is  at  most  works  a  smaller  shaft,  %iithin  a  ■ 
few  yards  distance  of  that  by  which  the  coal  is  drawn  up:  from 
the  bottom  of  this,  a  pipe  is  conveyed,  through  the  larger  sbiiftf 
into  that  part  of  the  mine  where  the  men  are  at  work  ;  and  a 
vessel,  cuiitaining  abtnit  four  pecks  of  burning  coal,  is  thea  sus- 
pended ill  the  smaller  shaft;  by  this  contrivance  the  air  it 
immediately  nircfic<U  and  a  frcsli  column  rushing  upwards  to 
iupply  its  ])Lice,  a  circulation  is  produced  and  raaintaiued  in 
L'vcry  part  of  the  mine.  Besides  the  home  consumption  of  coal« 
which  is  very  great,  larije  quantities  arc  annwiilly  sent  to  Shef- 
field; and  by  the  different  caiuik,  considerably  more  are  con- 
veyed into  Leicestershire^  Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Norlhamptonshire. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  particular  enumemtion  of  the  metallic 
ores  ami  other  mineral  substances  found  in  Derbysliire,  wc  shall 
describe  its  subterraneous  geography,  and  state  some  general 
circumstances  relating  to  the  disposition,  properties,  and  proba- 
ble formation  of  the  various  kind*  of  strata  which  compose  tKe 
iaterior  of  the  country  j  so  fur,  at  least,  as  it  haa  hitherto  been 
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stU  We  do  this  the  more  rendily,  because  the  natural 
lena  here  observed,  constitute,  to  a  considerable  e\ie[iC« 
i4ie  ground'Work  of  the  theory  fomied  to  e\pUin  the  origin 
MXid  pre&ent  situation  of  the  earth,  by  ihe  late  Mr.  John  While- 
hunt.  "  The  book  of  nature,"  said  that  iugenioys  philosopher, 
'*  is  open  to  all  men»  written  in  characters  equally  intelligible  to 
■11  nations;  but,  perhaps,  in  no  part  of  the  worUI  more  than  in 
Dcibyshirc;  for  amidst  all  the  apparent  confusiou  and  disorder 
of  the  strata  in  that  mountainous  country,  there  is,  nfivcrtheledS, 
one  coostant  invariable  order  in  their  arrangement,  and  of  their 
various  productions,  or  impressions,  of  animal,  vegetable,  and 
miner^  substances/'* 

The  uppermost  stratum,  which,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
we  shall  denominate  No.  1,  is  Arcillaccous  okit,  and  its 
accompanying    beds  day^  coal,  iron-stone,  &ic.  its  thickness  is 
?ariou9,  according  as  the  surGice  is  more  or  less  uneven.     It  is 
an  assemblage  of  sand,  and  adventitious  matter,  in  a  base  of 
argd ;  fracture,  granular;  of  a  dull  color;  smell,  eaithy,  when 
breathed  on ;  does  not  effervesce  with  aci<ls ;  dws  not  take  a 
polish;  may  be  easily  scraped  with  a  knife;  has  often  br<iiivni*h 
red  veins;  and  is  olten  ferruginous:  by  exposure  to  the  at  mo- 
splierc,  it  decomposes.  This  stratum  generally  indicates  iron  ore, 
which  is  frequently  found  under  it  in  laminit'  and  nodules.     The 
iron-stone  is  both  solphureuus  and  argillaceous,  but  the  tatter  i«; 
the  most  common:  it  lies  in  irregular  beds  ;  is  of  a  brown  color, 
and  compact  nature;  smell,  earthy;  and  yields  about  thirty  per 
cent.    The  strata  of  argillaceous  grit  and  iron  are  generally  in-* 
rumbent  ou  coal,  which  lies  in  laminae,  of  variuns  quality  and 
thicknes9|  atid  frequently  abounds  with  pyrites,  and  argillaceous 
iron  ore  in  nodules :  fracture,    generally  splintery,  laminated, 
sometimes  regular,  with  a  bright  gloss,  and  very  brittle;  con- 
tains much  sulphur  and  petroleum.     Between  the  layers  of  coal, 
and  frequently  incumbent  on  that  substance,  are  variuus  strata 
«f  a  schistose  clay,  called  by  the  ditlereut  names  <^f  wrJer-ioiY^ 
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hindf   chinch,   hard*st(W(y  mtial,  plate,    he.    eccording  a»  it  ii 
more  or  less  indurated.     All  these  are  of  unequal  thickness; 
being  sometimes   onty  a  few  inches;    at  othen,    several   feet. 
Nodules  of  iron  ore  are  frequently  found,  which  easily  divide* 
and  show  very  fine  impressions  of  }jlanb,   flowers,  coral loids, 
and  shells.     All  the  strata,  indeed^  incumbent  on  coal,  whether 
argillaceous  stone,  or  clay,  contain  a  great  variety  of  imprcMioni 
of  vegetables  ;  and  particularly  the   bamboo  of  India,  striated, 
and  jointed  at  diflerent  dinitanccs;    the  euphorbia  of  the  Elast 
Indies;  the  American  ferns,  corn,  grasK,  and  many  other  spe» 
cics  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  not  known  to  exist  in  any  part  of  ^i 
the  world  in  a  living  state.     These  vegetable   forms,    and  the  ■ 
strata  containing  them,  are  said  to  be  a  certain  indication  of 
coal,  not  only  in  Derby^^hire,  but  in  every  (inarler  of  the  kilif* 
dom.     The  stratum  of  argillacL'ous  grit  may  be  observed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Smalley,  Heynor,    Derby,    Heage,   AUreton,  Cam- 
M^i  Chesterfield,  and  many  other  places.     The  surface  of  the  A 
country  where  it  appear^,  is  in  general   uniform  ;  the  hills  are  ■ 
nearly  regular,  and  rise  by  an  easy  inclination,  forming  vales  of 
considerable  extent. 

Ko.  2.  Coarse  Silicious  grit;  composed  of  granulatod 
quartz,  and  quartz  pebbles,  of  various  sizes,  but  seldom  excoed<* 
ing  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter:  some  retain  thesharpncsa 
of  fragments  newly  broken  j  others  appear  to  have  been  rounded 
by  attrition*  This  sfratum  is  about  120  yards  in  thickness,  and 
variable  both  in  appearance  and  texture:  near  the  surface  it  ic 
>ery  friable,  and  not  un frequently  contains  adventitious  matter. 
It  gives  fire  with  steel,  resists  acids,  and  is  often  colored  bj 
iron:  fracture,  irregular;  does  not  take  a  polish.  It  is  not 
stratified,  but  contains  varieties  of  grii-stonc  in  laminae;  some 
arc  called  free-stone,  and  employed  for  buildings :  others  are 
termed  mill-stone  grit,  and  used  for  mill-stones.  A  particular 
variety  is  laminated  with  mica,  and  is  somewhat  elastic:  it  easily 
divides  \vith  a  knile,  and  being  an  excellent  substitute  for  slate, 
has  become  an  article  of  commerce :  this  stratum  is  nut  produc* 
five  of  minerals ;  but  there  are  tiome  instances  of  lead  ore  having 
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been  found  in  it ;  frequently  it  contains  crystallized  fluor,  and  ba* 
rytes,  and  is  incumbent  on  shale  or  scbistus,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  thin  seam  of  clay.  This  substance  forms  long 
and  narrow  mountains,  rather  than  hills;  it  is  uppermost  at 
Wirksworth  Moor;  Cromford  Moor,  near  Winster;  the  East 
Moor;  Birchover;  Matlock  Town;  the- Kdge-sidc  Hills;  from 
Eyam  to  Castleton,  and  various  other  places.  No  impressions 
dther  of  animal  or  vegetable  figures  have  been  discovered  in  it. 
No.  3.  Shale,  or  Schist  us  ;  of  a  dark  brown,  or  blackish 
CiAoT,  bituminous,  and  appearing  like  indurated  clay.  Its  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  respective  measurements  of  Mr.  White- 
kurst  and  Mr.  Ferber,  varies  from  120  to  150  yards.  This 
stratum  is  not  considered  as  generally  productive  of  minerals; 
though  iron-stone  in  nodules,  and  thin  beds,  has  sometimes 
been  found  in  it;  and  also  veins  of  lead  ore:  the  latter  arise  from 
the  limestone,  on  which  the  shale  is  incumbent,  but  become 
less  and  less  mineralized  as  they  ascend.  In  its  sparry  veins  are 
frequently  cavities,  called  lochs  by  the  miners,  which  are  in« 
crusted  with  a  great  variety  of  fine  and  rare  crystallizations  of 
calcareous  spar.  It  contains  no  impressions  either  of  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies;  but  impressions  of  marine  substances  are  some- 
times discovered  in  it,  much  impregnated  with  pyrites.  By  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere,  this  shale  decomposes  in  laminae :  its 
fracture  is  dull ;  it  absorbs  moisture ;  contains  sulphur,  burning 
with  a  blue  flame,  and  becoming  of  a  reddish-brown  color ;  fre- 
quently resists  acids;  but  sometimes  effervesces  slowly,  and 
more  quickly,  as  it  approaches  the  limestone,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  thin  bed  of  clay  :  in  some  cases  it  even  contains 
a  large  portion  of  calcareous  earth ;  the  limestone,  in  return, 
partaking  of  its  dark  color,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  from 
where  they  are  in  contact.  The  waters  passing  through  it  are 
chalybeate,  and  frequently  warm.  Shale  most  commonly  ap- 
pears uppermost  in  vallies  formed  by  limestone  mountains  on 
one  side,  and  gritstone  on  the  other,  where  it  is  generally  co- 
vered with  ratchdy  a  name  given  to  a  confused  mass  of  loose, 
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iiTcgular  stony  substances,  that  has  probubly  been  composed  of 
shattered  pieces,  fallen  from  the  adjoiBing  eminences. 

No.  4.  LiMLSTONE  regularly  stratified,  but  varying  consider- 
ably in  thickness,  being  in  some  places  nut  more  than  four  fa- 
thoms, yet  in  others  upwards  of  200.  This  stratum  seems 
whclly  composed  of  marine  fTuviity  and  abounds  with  a  variety 
cf  shells,  ealrochi,  coralloi<ls,  madrepores,  and  many  other 
species  of  crustaceous  animals.  In  it  are  found  the  principal 
veins  or  fissures  which  contain  galena,  sulpburct,  and  native 
oxyde  of  zinc,  a  variety  of  ochres,  fluors,  barytes,  calcareous 
cryslallizalions,  pyrites,  &c.  It  lies  in  laminae,  more  or  less 
thick*  and  is  frequently  separated,  at  irregular  distances,  by  r 
marl,  containing  adventitious  substances;  in  some  places  only  a  few 
inches  thick;  but  tnothei's  two  or  three  feet*  This  limestone  forms 
a  variety  of  beautiful  marbles  ;  some  black;  others  of  a  brown 
xtd,  much  used  for  cbimncy-pieces,  and  ditTerent  ornaments ; 
some  mottk-d  grey,  and  some  of  a  light  stone  color.  All  the 
varietie:»  have  a  foetid  smell,  when  rubbed  with  a  harder  sub- 
»tunce:  when  calcined,  they  become  white,  and  compose  a 
strong  cement.  The  limestone  in  the  Peak  F«>rest  is  regarded 
ab  the  best:  it  is  compact,  and  sonorous  when  struck;  its  frac- 
ture, scaly  bright.  It  is  much  used  lor  ihe  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, and  burns  to  a  fine  white  lime,  lo>ing  nearly  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  carbonic  gas  during  the  operation,  which  occupies 
about  thirty  hours  iu  a  strong  fire*  On  the  surface  of  this  stra- 
tum, 

*  ('  Th«  varieties  of  llmeitone  render  it  hij^hly  necetssry  ihit  iti  pcopcrtict 
and  dtfTcrent  characten  ihoutd  he  mare  generally  known.  Sonie  torts  are 
more  propel  for  the  purpo&es  of  agriculiure,  while  others  claim  the  mciit  for 
architwriure.  Limestone  containing  manganese,  iron  pyrites,  and  csrih  of  the 
magrjc*ian  gcnm,  is  destructive  lo  vcgctatjon,  accoriimg  lo  the  proportioa  ic 
contains;  but  theic  iubstanccj  do  not  render  it  utWit  tor  a  cement;.  The  Uin« 
Cut  coniauit  the  kirgefl  portion  of  carbon,  free  from  inetallic  aubtUnces,  is 
conlidcrcd  9%  moit  proper  to  ttimuhte  and  increate  vegetation.  Litne  on 
clay  hnd»,  probjbty  actl  as  an  ab»orl}cii( ;  ihc  vitilolic  acid  which  iron  geoc- 
nlfy  imparts  to  it,  \s  in  pare  diienj;ageJ,  by  which  means  a  aubstance  destnic- 
t»vt  to  ve^ctiuon  i»  dcitioycU.     Lime  bIm}  acti  pOM,erfuily,    by  preventing 
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turn,  rotten-stone  is  sometimes  found,  particularly  near  Ward- 
low  Mire  and  Ashford :  it  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  sili- 
cious  substance,  in  nodules,  called  chert,  which  is  likewise  found 
in  large  detached  masses,  and  thin  strata,  within  the  limestone. 
This  substance  is  full  of  marine  figures,  and  animal  re- 
mains: its  origin  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  a  partial 
dissolution  of  the  limestone  stratum.  The  forms  and  general 
appearance  of  the  limestone  mountains  are  greatly  diversified; 
they  exhibit  evident  marks  of  interior  convulsions  of  the  earth, 
ivhich  have  dislocated  and  thrown  the  strata  near  the  surface 
into  every  variety  of  confusion.  In  many  parts  they  are  per- 
pendicular, and  overhanging ;  presenting  bare  and  rugged  forms, 
and  pursuing  the  wildest  directions.  Various  openings  or  caverns,* 

locally 

large  masses  of  earth  from  forming  by  adhesion,  and  rendering  these  masses 
more  friable  where  it  enters,  by  filtering  through  the  soil  at  the  surface.  It 
nay  be  of  considerable  use,  by  so  greedily  absorbing  moisture,  dividing  the 
•aitliy  particles;  and  forming  a  thin  stratum  below:  and  having  regained  • 
comiderablc  part  of  the  carbon,  which  was  disengaged  by  burning,  it  pro* 
kahly  imparts  it  to  the  young  plants."     Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire, 

■  •  *•  If  the  character  and  form  of  caverns,"  observes  ^  Mr.  Mawe,  in  hi< 
valoable  pablication  on  the  mineralogy  of  this  county,.  <*  weie  more  accu* 
rately  noticed,  it  might  probably  be  the  means  of  throwing  more  light  oa 
their  formation.  The  entrance  into  many  caverns  (in  Derbyshire)  is  spacioust 
the  openings  are  large;  more  particularly  those  from  the  surface,  as  Peak'* 
Hole;  while  others  are  found  by  mining,  consequently  the  entrance  of  them 
is  no  larger  than  neceflary  for  the  purposes  of  the  miners.  The  entrance  and 
roo£i  gaxrally  assume  an  arched  appearance ;  and  though  the  tops  of  the  caverns 
ate  frequently  irregular,  they  almoft  always  form  the  segment  of  a  circle;  cha 
aides  generally  rise  nearly  perpendicular,  while  the  bottoms  are  more  flat. 
Large  detached  mafles  of  lime&tone  frequently  lie  at  the  bottom  in  rude  forms: 
marine  figures  present  themselves  in  abundance,  projecting  in  many  places 
•bove  an  inch  from  the  rock ;  chert,  or  liom>stonc,  in  nodules,  and  varioua 
forma,  appears  prominent  in  every  direction.  Caverns,  in  their  interior,  ans 
frequently  found  above  aoo  feet  high,  and  piobably  much  higher,  indifting 
to  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  A  prodigious  variety  of  round  or  spherical 
holes  occurs  in  the  roofs,  some  two,  three,  four,  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
udeep;  they  preserve  a  very  correct  round  form:  and  often  smaller  ones  ap« 
pear  in  them,  as  if  formed  by  art.  In  various  places  the  rock  forms  feiloons  { 
aad  where  it  hangs  from  the  roof,  it  frequently  is  extremely  thin,  as  if  worn 
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Jocally  termed  «Wm,  or nvaiiaws,  exist  in  the  limestone:  tbfse 
arc  large  fissures,  the  depths  aiul  communications  of  which 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  yet  ihey  have  been  rendered  of  great 
service  in  severn!  iniiu's,  through  being  made  receptacles  for  the 
deadsf  or  rubbibh  ;  and  iiave  aUo  been  appropriated  as  aqueducts 
lo  carry  off  the  water.  Tliis  stratum  is  uppermost  at  Winstcr, 
Ashford,  Eyara,  Buxton  Hills  Moneyatvh,  the  southern  vicinity 
of  Castleton,  and  various  other  places. 

No,  5.  ToADSTovfej  a  substance  exci^edingly  irregular  in  ap- 
pearance, thickness,  and  disposition ;  not  laminated,  but  cori' 
sisting  of  one  entire  ma<is,  and  breaking  alike  in  all  dirrctions. 
It  is  sometimes  of  a  dark  brown  color,  vith  a  grecnihb  tinge, 
and  superficially  full  of  boles;  but  at  a  greater  depth  more  com* 
pact:  the  holes  are  sometimes  filled  with  calcareous  spar, 
and  sometimes  with  green  globules:  this  variety  i*  apparently  in 
ft  state  of  decomposition  :  the  fracture  irregular.  Other  varieties 
bave  the  appearance  of  basult,  or  whin-stone,  and  are  of  equal 
hardness;  they  contain  hornblende,  with  patches  or  streaks  of 
red  jasper :  some  specimens,  found  near  Buxton,  contained  zeo- 
lite, and  calcedony.  These  varieties  assume  so  many  different 
characters,  according  to  their  various  states  of  decomposition^ 
that  their  primitive  qualities  are  difficult  to  be  traced.  The  ex» 
terior,  or  uhat  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  resembles 

a  scoria. 


by  witer,  and  assumes  the  appearance  ol  drapery.  The  sides  and  roofii  of 
C4VC9  tie  commonly  covered  with  staSactiiic  mauer,  and  someumea elegant  tulac- 
titet  arc  found,  thuec  or  four  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter, 
quite  transparent :  when  the  inftltration  of  water  ii  great,  stalactites  »eldoni  ap« 
pear,  the  rock  being  covered  with  a  thick  muddy  marl:  atrcami  of  water 
generally  occur  at  the  botloms^  and  water  frequently  ftttere  down  tome  part 
or  other.  In  ihe  caverns  are  depositinns  of  *Bnd,  eirlhy  inatler,  a  variety  of 
rounded  stoner,  Sic,  which  clearly  prove,  that  water  from  a  remote  part  h»> 
formed  a  sultterrancoua  courie  into  ihcjc  cavcmi,  and  probably  wai  th* 
principal  agent  at  some  period  of  dicir  foimation.  Openings,  or  swallows, 
frequently  occur  qf  considerable  depth;  some  arc  di»clo6cd  from  the  surface; 
as  Elduu  Htilc;  others  are  found  in  mining  ;  they  are  generally  uneven  at  the 
surface,  and  the  sides  are  commonly  perpendicular  :  they  appear  to  be  ■  p«rt 
sf  the  stratum  »unkj  and  to  have  filled  some  cavern  below." 
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» scoria,  or  vitrified  mass:  the  fracture  of  a  dull  color;  earthy 
•mell  when  breathed  on.  *•  Toadstonc,"  observes  Mr.  White* 
hurst)  "  contains  bladder  holes»  like  the  $coria  of  metals, 
or  Iceland  lava,  and  has  the  same  chemical  prop<?rty  of  resisting 
acids.  It  docs  not  produce  any  roineruU,  nor  figured  stones, 
representing  any  part  of  ihe  animal  or  vegetable  creation  ;  nor 
are  any  adventitious  bodies  enveloped  in  it:  neither  does  it  uni- 
versally prevail,  as  the  lirnetonc  strata;  nor  is  it  like  them, 
equally  thick;  but  in  s>ome  instances  vuries  in  thickness,  from 
iUL  feet  to  boo.  It  U  likewise  attended  with  other  circura* 
stances  ^'hich  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  being  as  much  a 
lava  as  that  which  flows  from  Hecia,  Vesuvius,  or  Etna."  This 
tnbstance  forms  the  surface  in  many  parts  of  ihe  county,  begin- 
ning in  the  neighbourhood  of  Matlock,  and  dividing  the  limestone 
for  a  considerable  distance:  near  Buxton,  and  particularly  at 
VVormhill  in  that  neigh bourhood,  it  is  of  considerable  extent, 
uneven,  and  rocky ;  but  far  less  so  than  the  preceding  stratum. 
The  miners  in  difierent  parts  of  Derbyshire  distinguish  it  by  the 
tarious  names  of  biack-stone,  ckanne/f  cat-iHrt  and  hlackda^; 
but  the  same  appellations  are  very  frequently  given  to  substancia 
which  scarcely  resemble  toaditonc  in  any  respect  but  color  j 
hence,  mistakes  have  arii^en,  and  properties  have  been  attributed 
to  it  which  it  does  not  possess. 

No.  6.  Limestone  of  the  same  qualities  as  No.  4,  and  pro- 
ductive of  similar  minerals  and  figured  stones:  below  this,  no 
miners  in  Derbyshire  have  yet  penetrated.  It  shoulil  be  remarked, 
that  Vfgeiabiefomu  have  never  yet  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
limestone  strata* 

Such  is  the  general  disposition  of  the  superior  strata  m  this 
county;  but  in  particular  instance:*,  as  will  presently  be  mention- 
ed, this  order  is  somewhat  diversiJied,  and  the  numbers  extended; 
the  inferior  measures,  also,  usually  called  claygf  or  tra\jboardsy 
are  not  always  arranged  with  so  much  regularity.  In  some  places 
they  separatii  each  stratum,  diflering  in  thickness  from  two  or 
three  inches  to  two  feet,  and  (ip|iearing  of  various  colors,  from 
Ihe  ochre  yellow,  to  the  brown,  and   the  ash-green;    in  others, 
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iome  of  them  are  wanting:  they  geRerally  contain  smail  pifcci 
of  pyrites, 

.  In  a  section  of  the  strata  between  Grange  Mill  and  Darlej 
Jloor,  of  which  particulars  are  detailed  in  Mr.  Wliitebuisi'i 
Enquiry,  the  beds  of  limestone,  No,  4  and  6,  appear  to  be 
further  divided  by  aUernate  layers  of  toadstoue;  and  the  stra* 
turn  of  argillaceous  grit»  marked  No.  1,  is  not  to  be  met  with. 
The  thickness  of  No.  4  is  staled  at  fifty  yards :  below  this  is  A 
measure  of  toadstone,  answering  in  its  properties  to  No.  5»  six- 
teen yards  thick.  No.  6  is  li;nc?stone,  of  a  grey  colbr,  having 
»«ll  the  qualities  of  No.  4,  and  about  the  same  thickness.  Bo- 
aeath  this  is  a  second  bed  of  toadstone,  No.  7,  similar  in  color 
And  chemical  properties  to  No.  3 ;  but  of  the  more  compact 
kindt  and  most  free  from  bladder  holes.  No.  8  is  a  third  stratum 
of  limestone,  somewhat  whiter  than  No.  6,  sixty  yards  thick, 
and  productive,  like  the  former,  of  minerals  and  figured  stones. 
J<Jo.  9  '5  «^  *l^irtl  1>«*J  <3f  toadstone,  resembling  the  second,  but 
yet  niore  solid,  and  twcnty-lwo  yards  in  thickness.  No.  10  is 
limestone,  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  the  preceding  beds^  No. 
4,  6f  and  S ;  but  of  unknown  thickness,  it  never  having  been 
cut  through. 

Not  more  than  three  beds  of  toad^tone  have  ever  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  pajtof  the  county;  and  in  vaiions  places 
Inhere  mines  have  been  opened  in  the  lirocstonct  from  fifty  to 
eighty  fathoms  deep,  this  substance  has  not  been  met  with  :  in 
others,  the  strata  No.  5  and  7  have  no  existence;  and  conse- 
<l(icntly,  in  these  instances,  the  layer  of  toudstone  marked  No, 
9,  is  disposed  between  the  beds  of  limestone  No.  4  and  6, 
agreeable  to  tlie  genera!  arrangement  above  slated.  On  Tides- 
well  Moor  it  has  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
falhumsj  and  no  bottom  found  ;  yet,  in  several  adjacent  mines, 
1l  has  been  proved  to  terminate  within  the  res|>ective  depths  of 
four,  fourteen,  thirty- two,  thirty-eight,  and  forty  yards.  It 
tnu&t  be  observed  likewise,  that  in  situations  where  they  have  all 
been  found,  their  ibickness  aud  extent  have  bcea  extremely  dif- 
fcrcnt. 
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The  most  particular  circumstance  attending  toadstone,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  in  mineralogy,  is,  that 
the  mineral  veins,  or  fissures,  in  the  limestone  strata,  are  al- 
ways intersected  and  cut  off  by  this  substance,  whenever  it 
alternates  with  the  limestone.  To  regain  the  vein,  it  is  therefor* 
necessaiy  to  penetrate  through  4he  entire  bed  of  toadstone, 
however  thick,  which  separates  the  calcareous  strata ;  and  when 
this  is  effected,  the  miner  never  fails  of  re-discovering  it  in  th« 
lower  bed ;  though  no  vestige  of  mineral  appearances  is  found 
till  the  stratum  of  toadstone,  which  interrupted  the  communica- 
tion, is  entirely  dug  through.  **  Another  singularity  respecting 
die  beds  of  toadstone,  is,  that  this  substance  so  completely  se- 
parates the  different  strata  of  limestone,  that  an  inundation  of 
a  gallery  in  the  first  bed  no-wise  disturbs  the  labors  in  the  second; 
and  that  the  miners  may  be  dry  in  a  lower  gallery,  while  all  tha 
galleries  above  are  filled  with  water."  This  circumstance  evinces^ 
that  the  toadstone  is  free  from  fissures,  and  that  the  closeness 
of  its  texture  will  not  admit  of  water  filtrating  through  it  in  an/ 
quantity. 

A  third  peculiarity  accompanying  toadstone,  is,  that  it  fre- 
quently   fills  up  fissures  in    the    limestone   strata   immediately 
uoder  it,  and  this  more  or  less,  as  they  are  more  or  less  wide. 
MTien  fissures  are  thus  filled  up,  the  miners  call  it  trmtghtpg. 
Two  such  instances  have  been  discovered  on  Bunsal  Moor;  one 
of  them  in  the  mine  called  Slack ;  the  other  in  that  of  Snltcrway : 
in  the  former  arc  two  fissures,  which  intersect  each  other ;  one 
of  them  containing  toadstone ;  the  other,    minerals.      In    this 
mine  a  shaft  was  sunk  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  deep  in  toadstone, 
and  no  bottom  found:  a  second  and  third  shaft  were  sunk  about 
•ixty  yards  from  the  former,  towards  the  west  and  east,  and  the 
toadstone  on  those  sides    was    discovered   to  terminate  at  th* 
depth  of  twenty  fathoms.     The  above  particulars  induced  Mr. 
^Vhirehurst  to  imagine,  that  the  first  shaft  had  been  sunk  in  a 
fissure  :  and  he  observes,  that  similar  instances  are  not  uncom- 
inoo,  and  *'  may  therefore  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the 
mineral  part  of  Derbyshire." 
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"  All  these  circumstances,"  continues  our  ingenious  theorist, 
**  plainly  uvuici*,  tliai  toadstonvr  was  formed  by  a  very  ditferenl 
law  frtim  the  othei^,  and  greatly  poiitcrior  to  them ;  for  the  beds 
of  limestone  must  have  been  formed  before  they  were  broken, 
and  broktn  beforu  their  lissures  were  thus  filled  up  :  therefore 
we  itiay,  whh  much  reason,  tfoncltidc,  that  tuadstonc^  channel, 
cat'dirtf  ami  bh(k'dayt  i^  actual  lava,  and  flowed  from  a  vol- 
cano whose  funnel,  or  shaft,  did  not  approach  the  open  air,  but 
dit«gorged  tt&  fiery  contents  between  the  strata  in  all  directions. 
Another  remarkable  phenomenon  Accompanying  the  Derbyshire 
lava»  i>t  that  the  stratum  of  clay  lying  under  No.  7>  is  appa^ 
rently  burnt,  as  much  as  an  earthen  pot,  or  brick :  the  part  in 
contact  with  the  toadsttone  is  burnt  abuut  one  foot  thick." 

I'he  chain  of  reasouift|i;  by  which  the  volcanic  origin  of  the 
loadstone  is  supported,  is  of  too  great  length  to  be  introduced 
into  this  statement;  but  ive  must  observe,  generally,  that  the 
irguments  are  founded  on  ihe  supposition  of  a  central  fire,  the 
expansive  force  of  which  elevated  and  burst  the  incumbent  strata 
prior  to  the  convulsion  that  threw  them  into  their  present  stale 
of  confusion.  **  Fissures  being  thus  opened  over  the 'melted 
matter,  the  violent  pressure  might  c;m«.e  it  to  juiccnd  till  it  met 
with  an  obstruction  superior  to  the  impelling  force;  aDd  tbe 
lava  being  thus  circumstanced*  would  consetpiently  have  a  pro- 
portionable lateral  pressure^  and  might  therefure  penetrate  Ae- 
ticeeu  the  itrata^  and  force  1(9  way  till  it  lost  its  fluidity  by  tbe  ■ 
colduesh  of  the  adjacent  beds.  Being  thus  extended  to  some 
distance,  and  passing  over  other  fissures,  it  might  fill  them  up 
more  or  less,  as  they  happened  to  be  more  or  less  wide,  and  the 
lava  more  or  less  fluid." 

This  hypoihosis  has  received  the  support  of  mnny  intelligent 
and  scientific  characters  of  our  own  nation ;  but  foreigners  have 
not  been  equally  inclined  to  adopt  it.  They  observe,  that  the 
Derbyshire  loadstone  is  nothing  but  a  somewhat  diversified  va- 
riety of  the  Swedish  irnpp^  and  by  no  means  volcanic  in  ittf  ori- 
gio.     This  is  particularly  the  belief  of  the  celebrated  mincralo- 
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gist  B.  Faujas  St.  Fond,'  who,  during  his  travels  in  Engknd, 
riiited  this  county,  and,  by  combining  the  information  he  re- 
ceived viith  bis  own  observations,  bas  advanced  arguments  to 
controvert  ihe  assirlion,  of  no  mineral  veins  Imviiig  been  disco^ 
vcred  in  this  substance.  As  the  proof  of  this  fact  would  at  once 
be  decisive  of  the  question,  of  the  tuadstone  being  a  real  lavai 
or  otherwise,  we  shall  here  introduce  a  few  particulars  from 
the  above  gentleman's  narration,  as  well  as  a  counter-statement 
from  the  publication  of  a  more  recent  oljservcr. 

"  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  a  miner  at  Castletoiti 
who  sold  select  specimens  of  minerals  for  the  cabinet,  I  asked 
him  whether  it  were  true  that  no  vein  of  ore  was  ever  found  in 
the  toaditoue?  He  replied,  that  such  had  uniformly  been  the 
fact  hitherto;  and  though  long  employed  in  the  mining  business, 
he  had  never  heard  that  the  slightest  trace  of  lead  had  been  di^ 
covered  in  that  stone ;  but  that  he  had  just  learned,  to  his  cost, 
that  the  rule  was  not  without  exception;  if  not  in  respect  to  the 
toad-stone,  at  least  as  to  the  cat-dirt,  or  channel.  On  request- 
ing a  farther  explanation,  he  .told  me  that  he  had  been  ruined 
by  working,  on  his  own  account,  a  vein,  which  at  lirst  had  the 
most  promising  appearance,  but  which,  after  opening  a  deep 
gallery,  was  lost  in  a  bed  of  channel,  where,  luiwever,  it  wu» 
again  recovered,  but  in  too  pour  a  state  to  indemnify  him. 

*•  Perceiving  that  I  doubted  his  account,  he  offered  to  accom- 
pany  us  to  the  mine;  and  providing  hlrn^elfwith  some  mining 
implements,  we  willingly  followed  hijn.  \Vc  soon  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  gallery,  which  penetrates  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion, and  opens  in  the  stratified  part  of  a  calcareous  rock,  in  a 
team  of  white  calcareous  spar,  which  pruacnis  a  small  but  very 
distinct  vein  of  galena  intermixed  with  Huor  spar*  This  indica- 
tion, which  was  regarded  as  very  pronii>ing  in  a  mountain  that 
already  contained  several  lead   mines,  determined  Ehos  Fed  ley  t 

and 

*  Member  of  the  National  Iiutitute,  and  Profc<»or  oi  Geology  io  the  Mumudi 
of  Natural  liiuory,  at  Pari*. 

t  EIbi  Pedlry  wai  one  of  ihc  louett  lutQrri  in  Caulcion,  and  poucsied  lo  Jiule 
probity,  that  |^  would  boatt  of  hii  art  in  iinpoftin|;  on  itran^n* 
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and  his  associates  to  commence  their  operation ;  byt  scurccly 
had  they  reached  the  deplh  of  twelve  ffC!»  when  the  limestone 
terminated)  and  they  had  ihd  ini%for1inie  to  meet  with  lh6 
channel. 

*'  As,  till  then,  there  had  never  been  any  instance  of  the  mott 
slender  veini  of  metal  being  found  i»ii  this  unproductive  stoney. 
they  would  have  immedintely  discontinued  their  labon,  had  not 
the  same  vein  of  galtna,  which  they  traced  through  the  lime- 
ftone,  continued  it*  course  in  the  chomiely  or  frapp.  This  ap- 
f>earance  was  so  exlraordinary  and  novel,  tfiat,  seduced  by  it^ 
ihe  miners  pursued  the  ore  in  the  channel  to  the  horizontal 
depth  of  ninety  feet,  in  the  constant  hope,  that  the  vcin»  which 
never  exceeded  an  inch  in  thickness,  would  soon  enlarge  its  di- 
nsensions.  The  further,  however,  they  proceeded,  they  found 
the  trapp  become  so  hard,  and  required  so  much  labor  and  ex* 
pence  to  cut  tlirou^b  it,  that  Elias  Pedley  told  us,  he  was  ob 
the  point  of  altogether  abandoning  the  work, 

*'  This  bed  of  channel,  or  cat-dirt,  is  really  a  greenish  trapp, 
yery  little  more  than  seven  feet  thick,  extremely  hard  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  mine  ;  but,  on  being  taken  out,  and  exposed  for 
•omc  time  to  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  friable,  its  color 
changes,  and  it  pafsse*  into  an  earthy  state.  I'his  dccompo«ritioii 
ari3.es,  probably,  from  suine  invisible  particles  of  pyrrtcs,  which 
become  efilorcscent^  ami  cau^e  liie  sub5>tancc  to  fall  into  a  de- 
tritus. Here  then  if^  a  proof  that  gnlena  ha«  been  found  in  ft 
bed  of  channel,  in  which  it  litis  bcon  traced  in  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  ninety  feel,  accompanied  with  a  small  portion  of  caica* 
reous  antl  tluor  spar.  This  instance  furnishes  a  direct  and 
iinef|uivocal  exception  to  the  observations  hitherto  made  respect- 
ing the  mines  of  Derbyshire.  The  existence  of  lead  ore  in  the 
trapp  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  latter  is  not  the  product  of  fife."* 

The  above  are  the  most  interesting  circumstances  icspecting 
this  subsfjince,  detaited  by  M.  Faujas  St.  Fond  ;  but  it  seems 
evident,  from  the  satement  of  Mr.  Mawe,  that  this  respectab!« 
geologist  has  been  misled  by  the  ignorance  of  the  miners^  who 

have 
*  Traveli  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Utbrtdcs. 
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W*'e  applied  the  same  name  of  toadjttone^  or  cai-dirff  to  sub-* 
•Uocea  extremely  remote,  and  which  have  only  a  partial  resem- 
liJance  in  exterior  appearance. 

•*  I  state  the  plain  facts/*   observes  this  gentleman,  *•  with 
tbe  freedom  of  a  practical  man,  addicted  lo  nu  theory,     I  went 
into  the  mine  called  Diriloxvt*  about  a  mile  east  of  Castleton* 
where  it  is  said  that  the  vein  of  lead  ore  migrates  ipto  cat-dirt^ 
or  toadstone:  one  bide  of  the  vein  consisted  of  what  tbe  miners 
called   channel^   cat-dirt^  or   timdstonc ;  and  a  part  of  the  vein 
-was  full  of  that  substance.     1  cut  some  pieces  myself,  and  di* 
reeled  others  to  be  cut ;  all  of  which  I  took  with  me.  Upon  exa- 
mination, this  substance  was  of  a  brov/nish  green  color,  inter- 
spersed with  green  earth,  suftf  and  porouit :  it  was  by  no  means 
so  bard  as  the  generality  of  limestone,    and  appeared,  on  tho 
contrary)    lo  be  in  a   state   of  decompositioii.     It  effervesced 
strongly  with  acids;  and  on  putting  a  piece  into  a  heated  cruci- 
ble, I  immediately  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur.     In  thd 
dark  It  emitted  a  blue  flame,  and  burnt  to  a  dirty  red :  on  ap- 
plying it  to  the  tongue,  it  was  causliCj  and  greedily  absorbed 
moisture. 

••  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  question,  whether  this  substance 
be  not  a  lirae^tonc,  strongly  impregnated  with  pyrites,  which 
are  in  a  decomposing  state :  the  green  earthy  matter  I  suspect  to 
be  chlorite.  Al  Pindar,  and  on  Tides  well  Moor,  where  tho 
lead  ore  is  also  said  to  occur  in  this  substance,  I  examined 
another  variety  of  it,  but  found  it  c^ysentially  to  agree  with  the 
former/'t 

On  considering  the  abf«vc  circumstances,  it  becomes apparenti 
that  the  affirmation  of  the  loadstone  never  containiug  mineral 
*nns,  still  rests  on  its  original  btibisj  for  the  properties  of  the 
substance  examined  by  Mr,  lulawe,  are  so  dilferent  from  those 
(jf  the  real  toadstone,  tlint  they  never  can  be  mistaken  for  each 
'Jther,  wlien  attentively  compared.  The  proportions  of  the  com- 
VoL.  JII.  X  ponent 

"  J\\.%  WM  the  lame  mine  vUiled  by  Moos.  Faujas  Sl  Fond, 
i  Allneralogycf  Deiln'ihirc,  p.  68. 
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pon«nt  parts  of  toadstone  dilfer  according  to  its  varietres.  la 
the  specimen  anulysed  by  Dr.  Withering,  a  hundred  parts  of 
tilts  substance  were  found  to  coauiin  sixty-three  parts  of  ailicioui 
earth,  fouiteoti  of  argillaceous  t^arth,  and  seven  of  phlogisticatcfl 
iron.  The  resultb  of  an  analysis  made  by  M.  F.  St.  Fond 
were  somevvbat  different:  in  one  hundred  graim  of  thi$  stone, 
he  found  fifty-four  grains  of  silicious  earth,  nineteen  of  argiUa- 
ceoui  esrtb»  eight  of  aerated  calcareous  esrth,  lour  of  aermted 
magnesia,  and  thirteen  of  iron  ;  two  grains  were  lost  during  the 
process.  In  other  experiments  made  with  stones  of  the  same 
kind,  taken  from  difereut  beds,  the  same  constituent  princtplet 
were  always  founds  but  with  greater  or  Ic^s  variations  iu  the 
TesultSj  sometime!}  the  iron^^  and  at  other  times  the  calcureoui 
or  argillaceous  earth,  bring  in  greatest  quantity. 

It  has  bpen  remarked  by  tiie  Rev.  Mr.  l*ilkington»  in  his  View 
«f  Derbyshire,  that  the  position  of  the  AtnUa  is  governed" by  QUfc. 
uniform  law,  their  declination  being  always  towards  those 
of  the   cattnlry   where  griljtone  has   apjieaicd  on   the   surfaceT 
but  the  degree  of  their  dipping  is  varinu^  and  irregular.    In  some 
ins^tanccs  they  dtp  at  the  rate  of  six  inches  in  a  yard;  in  others, 
at  twelve ;  and  even  eighteen  in  a  similar  space.     In  particular 
places,  this  dipping  seems  to  be  much  inliucnced  by  the  va)liej>; 
the  sti*ata  on  one  side  being  nearly  hori«oi.tat ;  while  on  the 
opposite,    ihcy  have    an    oblique,    or  even  perpendicular,    di- 
rection.    At  Chesterfield  and  llranor,  the  po'»iiion  of  the  stratA 
is  extremely  peculiar  j  I  hey  dip  for  a  considerable  space  towards 
one  common  centre,  and  by  this  means  form  a  sort  of  bason,  or 
4cep  circular  cavity. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  must  observe, 
that,  whichever  stratum  in  the  preceding  general  arrangement, 
whether  grit,  schistus,  or  limestone,  occupies  the  surface  in 
any  part  uf  the  county,  the  ^^ubsequent  beds  invariably  follow  in 
the  order  enumeratetl.  'Ihiis^  if  No.  1,  or  argiltaceous  grtt^ 
appears  the  uppermost.  No.  2,  or  silicious  grit,  lies  certainty 
beneath  it:  where  No.  2  forms  the  surface,  the  shale,  No.  3, 
is  sure  to  be  the  succeeding  stratum;  and  Ibis  rule  universally 

1  prevails^ 


^ 
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prevaiUi  excepting  with  respect  to  the  toadstonc,  which,  as  it  has 
already  been  stated,  is  only  of  partial  tjccurrencc.  Those  situa« 
lion*  where  the  incumbent  beds  of  argillaceous  grit,  &c.  hav« 
not  been  found,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  scenes  of  extreme 
tfisniptions  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  uppermost  strata  have 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  yawning  chasms  rent  in  its  bosom  by 
contending  elements. 

In  enumerating  the  metallic  ores,  wo  shall  chirfiy  have  re» 
cnurse  to  the  *•  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire,"  as  tlie  *.ubjrct  is 
in  that  work  treated  with  a  precision  and  accuracy  which 
render  additional  remarks  nearly  superfluous:  the  mode  of 
arranging  them,  however,  will  be  somewhat  diflerect. 

Though  lead  ores  generally  contain  silver,  none  in  Derbyshire, 

that  ban  yet  been  analysed^  yield  a  sufficient  quantity  nf  that 

precious  metal  to  defray  the  cspences  attendant  on  its  separation. 

The  mcist  common   lead  ore  here  met  with,    is  gataia,  which 

Kenerally  lies  in  larger  or  smaller  veins  and  ma'jses;  freqnently 

an  ttodulei^.  with  ctwk^  a  name  here  used   for  barytes.     Galena 

16  fre<]iiently  crystallized  in  cubes,    with   the  angles  truncated; 

nl9»  in  the  octahedron,  and  its   modificattons:  it  is  of  a  bright 

lti»tr«^  «nd  flaky  fracture.      Another  variety,  when  broken^  is 

remarkably  bright  and  foliated:   by  exposure  to  the  atm^isphere, 

it  becomes  tarnished,  and  decomposes.     Another  kind  of  galena 

is  cajied   the  steel-grained  lead  ore,    it  being  very  Imrd;    and 

iW  graiMilated  appearance,  when  broken,  resembling  the  fracture 

«#  fteel*     This  ore  sometimes  appears  fibrous,  not  unlike   the 

ccraHBOn  compact  ore  of  antimony. 

Masses  of  galena  frequently  contain  small  holes,  the  surfaces 
of  wUch  being  nearly  black,  appear  as  if  corroded  :  sometime* 
carbonate  of  lead  appears  on  it  in  various  slates  and  forms  ;  some 
of  ihe  crystals  having  a  semi- metallic  appearance,  others  of  a 
dirty  white,  and  some  transparent:  ihe  -vhape  is  chiefly  the  prism, 
and  the  double  hexag«>nal  pyramids  joined  nt  the  base.  Two, 
three  or  four  veins  «f  galena  sometimes  occur  in  baryte?,  the 
whole  not  brnnder  than  two  inches  ;ind  a  half.  These  veins  are 
perpendicular,  and  atf.Td  a  pleasing  representation  uf  the  large 

X3  vein* 
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veins  of  ore.  Spherical  riQclules  of  lekid  ore  are  not  unfrequcnt- 
\y  found  in  caverns  in  ihe  mines,  wliither  they  must  have  bce^ 
conveyed  by  water:  some  of  iliicni  are  hollow,  and  contain  nutiv^ 
sulphur.  A  pulverulent  black  lead  ore,  sometimes  disserainaieJ 
on  the  matrix,  appears  to  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  tbf 
galena,  owing  probably  to  their  sitper-oxygeiiatton,  <i 

Slikrttxldc'*  is  a  sin^ubir  variety  of  galena,  of  a  bj'ight  metalf 
lie  lustre,  with  a  reflection  approaching  lo  that  of  a  mirror*     fl 
appears  thinly  plated  on  one  side  of  a  suUtonce  called  ^eiW,  of 
kelpie,  and  usually  forms  the  side  of  a  vein,  or  a  cavity;  htiC 
sometimes  compot^es  a  kind  of  double  vein,  the  smooth  siurfacil 
on  ench  side  being  closely  in  contact,   though   uirhout  the  least 
degree  of  cohesion.      When    pierced  by  the  miner's  tool,    ot 
divided  by  a  shnrp  iron  wedge,  it  iirst  begins  to  crackle,  and  ii 
a  few  minutes  rends  with  considerable  violence,  exploding  witli 
a  noise  as  if  blasted  with  gunpowder.     The  miners  are  »ometimefl 
wounded  by  the  fi-agments,  when,  regardless  of  ihc  danger,  they 
neglect  to  retreut  su^cientty  early  i  in  these  cases  they  are  often 
cut  violently,  as  if  they  had  been  stabbed  in  various  places  witkj 
a  chissel.     This  extraordinary  phenomenon  has  never  been  satis»^ 
factorily   explained:    its  occurrence  is  chieHy  confined  to  tho 
Ilai/dijf' and   Uidif-lVa^h  mines  at  Eyam,  and  the  Od'm  mine  at 
Castleton.     In  the  former  a  prodigious  explosion  happened  in 
the  year  1738 ;  at  which  time,  Mf»  Whitehurst  affirms,  the  quani^ 
lity  of  COO  barrels  of  minerals  were   blown  out  at  one  blasts 
each  barrel  being  supposed  to  contain  between  three  and  four  hu 
dred-wcight.     During  the  explosion,  tbe  surface  of  the  ground 
was  observed  to  shake,  as  if  by  an  earthquake.     A  new   varietj] 
of  slikenside,  of  a  metallic  lustre,    has    been  recently    found«i 
coated  with  blende  of  a  light  stone  color,  sometimes  dark  brown, 
on  a  fine  violet  Huor  matrix* 

Masse*  of  lead,  perfectly  malleable,  but  very  much  corroded,' 
are  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  found  in  old  mines;  they  appear 
stalactitic.  At  an  early  period  the  miners  made  fires  in  the  txiines 


S^mngj  u  if  poluhed  by  aft, 
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lo  welt  ihe  lead  ore  in  the  veins,  and  thc?c  substances  may 
probably  have  remained  there  ever  since?,*  The  ontimuniiiteU 
|«adi  ore  runs,  like  network,  in  filaments  curiously  itiU-rwoven, 
and  is  sf>mctirnes  accompanied  with  induratL*d  bitumen :  fbil 
kind  is  rarely  iridescent,  A  most  beautiful  iride-^cent  variety  i* 
sometimes  met  with  in  octahedrons,  the  colors  leiiignt  firnt  very 
vivid,  but  they  are  subject  to  become  tarni^ihed,  and  Jose  iheir 
beauty  on  exposuie  lo  the  atmnsiphci-e.  Thh  vaiiely  is  ge- 
nerally attended  with  crystallized   Hiior  nftixeJ  to  its  siuface. 

Sometimes  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  U-ad  occurs,  which  doc« 
not  adhere  to  the  galena  :  masses  have  been  Jound  of  a  horn  Cf»- 
lor,  semi-transpareiit,  and  tinely  crystallized  on  the  surface. 
Muriate  of  lead,  in  perfect  crystals,  of  a  boautiiul  transparent 
yellow  color.  What  is  called  glass  had,  appears  as  if  it  had  un- 
dergone the  action  of  Jire ;  is  iransparent,  and  sometimes  ciys- 
tallized ;  but  in  other  instances  ii  of  an  opake  waxy  white ;  it  is 
easily  melted  by  the  blow-pipe. 

Nodules  of  carbonated  lead  have  also  been  founds  formed  by 
a  combination  of  prisms,  acicular,  fibrous,  and  interwoven, 
lometimes  of  a  considerable  sire,  in  the  loose  earth.  Other  car- 
bonated nodules  are  found  in  a  loose  ferruginous  earth,  granular, 
and  of  a  shining  micaceous  fracture,  and  are  e£t!%ily  reduced 
to  a  sandy  powder :  tbis  variety  may  be  termed  sandy  lead 
ore.  Crystals,  apjjearing  seiui-mftallic  ;  sometimes  one  part  of 
the  same  crystal  a  dull  bUie  color,  the  other  a  lran>parent  horn 
color.  A  singular  variety  of  carbonated  lead  occurs  in  ferrugi- 
nous earth,  in  nodules,  with  hydrophanous  steatite,  &c.  appear* 
•iog  like  a  decomposed  breccja,  in  small  semi-tmnsparcut  veins. 
These  ores  have  hitherto  attracted   little  notice;  nor,  indeed, 

X  3  till 


*  In  a  p*P^  written  by  Hdymain  Rooke,  Esq .  and  published  in  the  Ar- 
ehcologia,  <s  an  account  of  a  piect  of  kad,  theiecaUed  fiafivt^  Uiai  wai  found 
hanging  by  ihe  top  to  the  roof  of  a  small  cavity  in  a  mine  n<ar  Alport.  It 
weighed  two  pounds,  five  ounces  ;  wa»  perfectly  refined  ;  and  appeared  **frora 
the  number  of  pendant  drop*,  to  have  Wn  melted  by  some  ^ubterrameui 
fire*."  It  seems,  however,  considerably  more  probable,  that  iti  recent  atate 
«trat  occasioned  by  the  ancient  mode  of  obtaining  the  mctil  mentioned  above. 
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till  within  these  few  years,  was  it  known  that  they  contained 
lead. 

An  argillaceous  variety,  called  wheat-stone,  is  found  in  4 
large  vein ;  it  is  of  a  light  stone  color,  very  heavy,  with  black 
•pols>  ami  ctintains  arsenic:  it  h  not  transparent;  fracture,  ear- 
thy, with  a  few  bright  metallic  scales,  and  soinetinic«»  traces  oi 
>mall  serai-metal  lie  veins:  tbt^  variety  is  extremely  easy  of  fusion* 
during  which  it  emits  a  strung  smell  of  sulphur  and  ancoic. 
Fbosphalc  uf  lead,  of  a  Icek-grccn  color,  in  hexagonal  prismii 
is  sometimes  found  on  barytcs,  attached  to  a  sandstone.  Molyb- 
date  of  lead,  of  a  fme  yellow  color,  approaching  to  oran^, 
sometimes  appears  in  the  cavities  of  gak'na,  and  of  carbonated 
lead:  ihis  variety  is  but  seldom  met  with. 

Galena  generally  yields  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cwl.  at  the 
furnace:  many  arts  arc  practised  in  the  dressing,  to  make  it  ap- 
|>car  clean  and  rich,  in  order  to  fetch  a  higher  price.  The  car- 
l>onatef  of  bad  are  so  full  of  heterogeneous  matter,  that  they  mrrly 
yield  more  than  from  thirty  to  Hfty  per  cwt.  and  do  not  produce 
such  ductile  metal  as  the  galena* 

The  texture  and  color  of  the  iron  ores  of  Derbyshire  arc  va* 
rious.  Those  of  the  argillaceous  kind  are  the  most  conimont 
^tid  most  frequently  used  ii\  the  iron  works.  They  fonn  a  thin 
stratum  in  the  coal  countries,  and  sometimes  enclose  shells  and 
cToralloids.  C-alcarcous,  or  sparry  iron  ores,  of  a  fine  browuisih 
red  coWt  sometijnes  bright  yellow,  scaly,  and  dirty  brown,  ara 
found  in  amorphous  masses  near  the  surface,  and  filling  iQs\ila'«> 
ted  places.  The  calcareous  matter  seems  predominant;  the 
crystallization  is  fretjuently  preserved,  or  appears  in  different 
stages  of  decompobiiion.  This  kind  i«*  very  useful  to  mix  with 
other  iron  ores,  and  is  $aid  to  make  a  good  iron  for  Converting 
into  stecU 

Pifiitesj  in  a  bright  silver-colored  vein,  runniiig  through  tran- 
sparent flunr,  and  very  heautifut,  is  fount]  at  Ashover;  and  also 
other  varieties,  of  a  golden  color,  sprinkled  over  the  surface 
of  the  tlyor.  Various  other  kind*  are  met  with  in  different  parts 
^  the  county:    they  are,  in  general,   exceedingly  bard,  mid 
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strike  iSrc  w-itK  st^el,  Martia!  odircB  are  exiremely  abunrlant; 
the  best*  of  a  lich  yeltuw  color,  h  found  in  a  cavern  caltcd  th<f 
Walcr-bull,  nrnr  Ca^lleloti ;  dark  brown  ochre  is  met  with  in 
the  lead  mine  under  ihe  High  Tor  at  Mallock;  and  ball?  of  yel- 
low ochre  are  found  in  ihe  shale  at  Hassop,  These  pigments  are 
•xtrerae)y  durable. 

B/endft  Pucudu-giitcna,  or  Black-jnckr  is  met  uiih  in  amor- 
phous masses,  fretjucntly  crystallized,  and  pen^ rally  accompajiy-* 
ing  fluor,  and  barytes.  The  color  is  a  blackish  brown,  inclining 
to  a  metallic  luitrc,  and  partially  transparent.  A  variety,  call- 
ed Ruby  blende,  is  cryslalli:«ed  on  calcareous  spar,  and  is  of  a 
beautiful  tran^f^parent  red.  Another  variety  h  called  pigeon- 
necked  blende,  from  its  iridescent  hues, 

Jjopia  calaminaris^  or  native  oxyd  of  zinc,  occurs  of  various  co- 
lors and  quail  ties;  brown,  reddish  yellow,  green,  white,  waxy,  sta- 
Iiictitic,  &:c»  It  i^  found  in  nodules,  and  uften  envelopes  calcareous 
•par,  which  il  soon  decomposes.  It  sometimes  assumes  the  figure  of 
the  spar  which  it  has  decomposed,  and  hence  has  been  found 
in  the  form  of  the  rhombic  and  dug-tooth  spar.  It  i^  sometimes 
in  an  ochreous  state  combined  with  ferruginous  matter  j  but  the 
Compact  kind  is  the  best,  and  is  most  esteemed  when  uf  a  waxy 
color:  the  snow  white  is  mamellated,  and  extremely  lare.  It 
freqacntly  occurs  in  the  form  of  grapes  \  and  is  often  attendant 
on  blende.  Calamine  generally  contains  about  sixty  per  cwt»  of 
xinc,  with  some  iron.  At  a  place  called  Red  Seats,  to  the  east 
of  Castleton,  are  several  rake-veins,  containing  blende,  calamine, 
and  small  quantities  of  lead  ore,  with  barytes,  calcareous  spar, 
and  fluors. 

Btack'uodj  an  ore  of  manganese  and  iron,  is  met  with  in  difler- 
enl  states;  generally  in  masses,  not  unlike  hard  bulls  of  soot, 
which  crumble  to  powder  on  exposure  to  ihe  atmosphere,  being 
fcry  loow  fin*^  li-iable:  when  broken^  capillary  vems  appear, 
•omewhat  of  a  mctidlic  lustre.  When  mixed  with  linseed  oil, 
it  becomes  ignited  in  the  space  of  forty  or  tilty  minuies.  Pain- 
ters cjiteem  il  for  its  drying  quality :  its  chief  appropriation 
has  been  to  ship- painting,  and  large  quautitie*  have  been  consu- 
X  'h  mod 
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med  in  supplying  tbc  demands  of  the  royal  navj- :  before  it  ti  u^cd, 
it  is  generally  cakJnciJ.  hi  an  analysis  of  thi»  mineral^  made  by 
Mr.  Wedgewood,  twenty-two  parts  were  found  to  contain  nearly 
two  of  indissoluble  earth,  cbitfly  micaceous,  one  of  lead,  about 
Iiine  and  a  half  of  iron,  and  the  sarae  quantity  of  manganese. 

Among  the  inflaramable  substances  discovered  in  this  county, 
the  most  pecuUar  and  rfmarkable  is  the  fiasik  biiiimen,  or  mi- 
neral cahonUhouc,  This  hiis  been  recently  found  in  various  statei, 
and  has  apparently  the  same  properties  as  tbc  common  vegeta- 
jble  India  rubber*  It  is  generally  found  between  the  stratum  of 
9chistus  and  the  limestone;  rarely^  in  small  cavities  adhering  to 
%h.c  ganger t,*  and  sometimes  containing  lead  ore,  fluor,  audutber 
1>odies.  ^Vheu  first  detached,  the  taste  is  very  styptic,  as  if  blended 
wilh  decomposed  pyrites.  It  varies  in  color,  from  the  blackish 
or  greenish  brown,  to  the  light  red  brown,  and  is  easily  com- 
pressed ;  but  sometimes  the  same  piece  Is  less  elastic  in  one  part 
than  another:  on  burning  it,  the  smell  is  rather  pleasant*  One 
yariety,  but  yQvy  rare,  conlaiiis  nodules  of  indurated  shining 
|)lack  bitumen,  resembling  jet.  Another  variety  has  been  seen 
in  a  maiute  sM/,  in  a  piece  of  limestone.  A  third  vaiiety,  but 
(extremely  scarce,  has  been  found  of  a  dull  red  color,  and  tran- 
sparent, in  crystallijied  fjuor,  A  variety  yet  more  rare,  but  less 
elastic,  appears  to  be  composed  of  filaments,  and  has  a  lingu- 
larly  acid  taste.  "  The  characteristics  arc  very  different  from  any 
Other  sort,  and  might  probably,  if  investigated,  account  for  ibe 
origin  of  this  substance:  on  cutting,  and  in  other  circumstancoj, 
it  resembles  soft  cork,  or  old  bark  from  a  lan-yard."  Indurated 
bitumen,  appearing  like  jet,  has  been  found  in  amorphous  masses, 
and  in  globules  of  a  shining  black,  but  sometimes  liver-colored: 
this  kind  is  electric,  when  rubbed;  and  is  sometimes  found  m 
barytes.  A  specimen  has  been  met  with  in  the  centre  of  an 
anomia  at  Castleton.  Petroleum,  ur  ruck-oil,  is  found  in  veins 
of  the  blrtck  marble  al  Asbford;  when  the  sun  shines  upon  the 
{ftone,  it  gently  exudes.  Stones  conlmnrng  a  considerable  quan- 
tity 

f  Gan^trt^  t  term  derived  from  the  Cermin,  ii  synonymous  with  the  mtrin^ 
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lily  of  rock-oil  were  formerly  met  with  near  Stony  Mitldleton ; 
and  were  so  common,  that  the  miners  used  to  burn  ihe  oil  th«y 
produced  in  lamps, 

Native  sidpkur  has  been  discovered  in  the  celliikr  parts  of 
baroselenite,  and  also  in  galena,  as  before  stated*  Veins  ol  py- 
rites, which  the  rainei-i  have  comraonlyi  byt  improperly,  called 
alphur<t  have  been  found  in  the  virgin  mines  near  BradwcU,  and 
in  the  Oditi  mine  ut  Costleton :  in  the  former  instance,  it  was  so 
pure  03  to  flame  with  a  candle.  Sulphur  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  shale  in  difl'erent  parts  of  tiie  county. 

Coal  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  presents  several  varieties; 
all  which,  however,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  two  general 
divisions  of  hard  and  soft.  The  best  coal  is  generally  of  the  le&< 
specific  gravity,  and  of  the  brightest  bladk  color,  finely  lami- 
nated, and,  on  burning,  leaves  the  least  ashes.  The  cannal,  or 
candle  coal,  is  very  compact;  fracture,  splintery;  it  is  lighter 
Mian  the  other  variety,  and  sonorous  when  struck ;  frequently 
explodes  when  heated,  and  burns  witti  a  luminous  tlame  \  it:) 
color  15  jet  black ;  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish.  It  is 
sometimes  found  under  and  in  connection  wiih  the  common 
varieties,  and  seems  to  contain  more  carbon,  and  less  pyrites : 
tomelimes  abo  it  is  met  with  in  contact  with  attphalt  and 
indurated  bitumen.  The  particular  qualities  attending  coal, 
according  to  the  places  where  it  is  found  in  this  cuunty,  have 
been  thus  specified  by  Mr.  Pilkington. 

"  At  Smalley,  West  Ilallam,  and  Ilkeston,  the  coal  is  of  a 
shining  and  lamellar  texture.  It  is  neither  very  heavy,  nor  solid: 
at  first  it  bum*  very  briskly,  but  soon  buries  itself  in  a  white 
ash.  At  lleunor,  and  Shipley,  the  liard  coal  is  of  a  dull,  scaly, 
compact,  and  solid  texture.  It  takes  fire  with  difliculty,  and 
bums  very  slowly;  but  when  once  lighted,  it  diffuses  a  lively  and 
durable  heat,  and  burns  a  long  lime  before  it  is  entirely  con- 
sumed.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  strong  sulphureous 
smell,  and  yields  a  reddish  brown  ash.  At  Derby,  Hipley, 
Swanwick,  and  Alfieton,  the  hard  coal  partakes  of  the  qualities 
of  the  two  sorts  which  have  been  describid.     It  is  of  a  scaly, 
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moderately  compact,  and  ralher  bright  eexture.  ft  humis  wttfi 
•  strong  and  regular  heat,  and  la^ts  a  cuii^iderable  lenglb  t>f 
time:  it  is  pretty  free  from  sulphur,  and  raoitly  gi^'cs  a  wbito 
or  grey>colored  ash.  At  Normanton,  and  Blackwoll,  the  hard 
coal  agrees  in  luost  of  its  propiTiies  uilh  that  which  ia  last  men- 
tioned:  the  chief  circumstance  in  which  it  diderti  is,  that  it  is 
liarder,  and  more  refractory^  and  theretbre  mare  apt  to  sparkle 
»nd  fly  in  the  fire.  At  Chesterlield,  and  Eckingron,  the  hard 
Cqial  is  hut  littie  sulphureous,  and  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
Rshcs.  That  which  is  found  at  Newball,  and  Mea^ham,  h  very 
nearly  of  the  same  kind.  Tlie  coal  near  Buxton  is  &hatlery» 
and  excerdijigly  sulphureous.'*  In  tins  county  pieces  of  coal 
nay  be  obtained  very  large ;  tome  of  ihera  weighing  upwards  of 
.three  or  four  hundred  pounds. 

In  particularizing  the  remaining  mineralogical  substances  of 
this  county,  we  shall  arrange  them  generally  according  to  thpir 
respective  classes,  commencing  with  those  bodies  ibnl  belong  to 
the  Calcareous  Order.  Limchtonc^  as  we  have  already 
•een,  exists  in  great  abundance  and  variety;  and  die  marbles 
formed  by  it,  are  extremely  variegated  and  beautiful.  Marble 
©fa  light  color,  hard,  but  incapable  of  much  polish,  is  found  at 
Ilopton,  near  Wirksworth,  and  thence  called  llopton-stone.  It 
abounds  with  small  fragments  of  entrochi,  and  is  much  used  for 
hearths,  floors,  and  btaircasos.  At  Moneyash,  the  nn titled  grey 
marble  is  obtained  in  great  quantity.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
diversity  of  shade  in  its  ground,  but  may  be  distinguished  of 
two  kinds;  the  one,  with  a  slight  tint  of  blur;  the  other,  a 
lightish  grey,  rendered  exceedingly  beautiful  by  the  number  of 
purple  veins  which  overspread  its  surface  in  elegant  and  irregnlar 
branches.  B«t  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  mottled  grey  marble 
is  the  abundance  of  entrochi,  which  being  interspersed  through 
every  part  of  it,  produces  an  almost  incredible  variety  in  Its 
figure.  It  is  observed,  that  the  more  superficial  the  beds,  the 
lighter  colored  the  marble,  and  more  abundant  the  entrochi. 
Near  Wetton,  a  variety  is  found  of  a  darker  color,  and  present- 
ing very  small  figures,  \s hence  it  hai  obtained  th«  name  of  bird's- 
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tye  mdrble.  Fine  black  marble  is  found  at  Ashford^  Matlock^ 
Jlunsaldale,  and  other  places;  but  cUicdy  at  Aahford,  vthcre  it 
may  be  obtained  in  very  large  blocks.  It  is  of  a  closo  Bolid  tex- 
ture* and  will  bear  such  a  high  polish,  as  to  reflect  objects  as 
itrongly  as  a  mirror.  Coralloid  marblc^y  exhibiting  a  vaiiety  oC 
Madrepores,  are  found  io  laminee  io  varioui  parts  of  the  line- 
Mone  >trata.  The  specitic  gravity  of  the  black  kind,  when 
compared  vrilh  the  grey,  is  as  twelve  to  lliirteen. 

Calcareuus  etmcreiioM  are  found  in^vast  abundance  in  almoti 
every  part  of  the  Peak,  there  being  hardly  a  single  cavern  but 
what  IS  Uued  wilh  eiicrubtations  of  this  kind,  aitd  which  aitsumd 
almost  every  po«$ible  form,  and  are  rcspleudetit  with  an  amaxing 
variety  of  colors.  I'he  transparatt  cakartoit*  spar  h  astonishingly 
variable  in  appearance  ;  yet,  when  minutely  exdmined^  is  disco- 
vered to  originate  wholly  from  one  form,  the  rhombic;  though 
its  various  combinations  can  hiirdly  be  enumerated.  Mr.  Bergf 
man  observes,  that  they  consist  of  u  tes^ara,  or  oblique  jiarnllelo* 
piped,  ail  the  planes  of  which  are  rhombs  of  !>uch  a  kind,  thut  the 
obtuse  angles  are  equal  to  10r|,  and  tlie  acute  luJH^,  CrysUitl 
of  the  most  opposite  form  may  be  produced  by  a  compound  ac- 
CurouiaUon  of  siindar  puralicl<i;;raiub.  The  primitive  rhomb  i» 
arely  Ibiiod:  k  is  generally  an  a  dark  bituminous  limestone, 
until  pesrl  spar  and  selenitc ;  the  primitive  rhomb  passing  into 
•MtPfous  moditications:  the  following  are  among  j(:»  varieties. 
Dog*i  tooth  tpar^  forming  double  hexagonal  pyramids,  joined 
base  to  base.  Hexagunal  crystals  cf  spar,  terminating  with  py- 
ramids of  the  primitive  rhomb;  others,  lermiuating  with  the 
primitiTe  rhomb  truncated,  aitd  with  the  lenticular  pyramid; 
others  with  a  vari«ty  of  terminutions,  forming  pyramids,  with 
three,  six,  twelve,  fifteen^  and  mure  faces:  hexagonal  pri!»ms  of 
a  bigh  topat  color,  terminating  variously :  fibrous  and  mamel* 
bted  spar:  macles,  or  twin  crystals  ;  some  exceedingly  rare,  and 
greatly  diversified ;  opake,  snow-white  spar,  crystallized  in 
double  hexagonal  pyramids,  joined  at  their  ba^es:  rose-colored 
spar,  amorphous :   stalactites,   presenting  a  variety  of  beautiful 
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colorsi  with  Ihc  appearance  of  agate  veins ;  others  with  their  ter^ 
minntions  crystallized  :  green  stalactites,  very  rare. 

TktJiunT  spatf  or»  as  it  is  here  ternu'di.  Blue  John  ^  is  frequently 
eotifounded  with  cakatx^nus  spar,  from  which,  however,  ii  ditlers 
fiB*ntially»    It  contHins  an  acid,  the  most  penetrating  and  corn** 
8fve  of  any  we  arc  yet  acquainted  with,  and  which  is  very  different 
ffom  the  carbonic.     This,  from  its  peculiar  pn>perties  of  corro* 
ding  glass  and  silicious  suh'ttanccs,  has  been  emptoyed  in  France 
for  engraving  glass  piales,  and  tbe  specimens   obtained  are  re» 
ported  to  be  singularly  beautiful.*     Wben  moderately  heated,  it; 
becomes  phosphorescent ;  in  a  strong  heat,  it  melts  of  itself,  and 
emits  fumes  that  arc  extremely  noxious;  by  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  its  blue  color  is  changed  into  a  fine  red,  or  reddish  purple| 
btit  with  a  greater  heat,  all  its  colors  are  discbarged,  and  it  be- 
comes while*     Its  extreme  beauly  has  occasioned  it  to  be  manu* 
factured  into  a  variety  of  elegant  forms,   such  as  nms,  ▼aseiil 
columns,  &c.     The  only  mountain  where  it  can  be  obtained  ill; 
suiBcient  abundaT>ce  and  quality  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture, 
H  situated  to  the  west  of  Castleton,  between  Mann  Tor  and  the, 
eminences  that  compose  tlie  Long  Clifl;  but  even  here  it  is  lest; 
plentiful  than  formerly^  and  its  price  has   larely  b<*en  advancedl 
to  40l.  per  ton.     The  mountain  itself  appears  like  an  assemblage' 
of  vast  rocks  of  limestone,    without  connection  or  regularity^, 
and  is  full  of  openings  or  caverns  of  immense  depth.    The  fluori 
h  found  in  pipe  veiji«  o(  various  directions;  in  caves,  filled  with 
clay  and  loose  adventitious  substances:  it  appears  in  detached' 
masses,  bearing  every  appearance  of  having   been  broken  from 
the  Jimestone,  on  which  it  seems  to  have  been  formed;    for  i| 
luui  frequently  that  substance  for  a  nucleus,  aroand  which  il 
seems  first  to  have  crj-stalli^ed,    and  aftenvards  increased  byi 
accumulation :  frequently,  however,  the  centre  is  hollow.    Soma 
of  the  pieces  of  fluor  are  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  have  four  orj 

*  "  Tfi«  (Icioric  acid  is  caiily  obtaintd  Hy  pulverising  tfie  fluor,  and  putting 
U  into  a  leaden  r^rtort^  adding  iti  weight  of  any  of  the  mineral  »cidi.  Apply  a 
gtfti)t  fwwL,  and  ihe  fluoric  acid  will  appear  a»  g»B,  which  may  be  caught  ia  ft' 
vessel  of  the  same  inalerj»li  aa  the  rctorU"    Hinef^hgy  pJ  Ltf^jihirCt 
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ive  different  and  distinct  veins,  but  such  large  pieces  are  very 
rare ;  in  general,  they  arc  only  about  three  ur  fuur  inches  thick^ 
»onie  having  only  one  strong  vein,  while  others  present  raany, 
but  smaller:  those  that  display  a  gcographiCcil  ifigure,  like  m 
colored  map,  are  most  rare  and  valuable.  The  prodigious  va- 
riety and  singlar  dii^positiou  of  the  veins,  and  the  sudden  contrasts 
of  the  finest  colors  which  occur  in  this  substance,  render  its 
beauty  nearly  unparalleled.  The  coloring  matter  has  by  some 
been  supposed  to  be  iron:  Mr.  Mawe  iinajgines  it  to  be  asphalt, 
containing  pyrites  in  a  decomposed  state  j  but  observes,  there  are 
many  singular  varieties  that  have  not  undergone  any  analysis. 
The  account  of  the  chief  varieties  of  llus  sub^tauce  ue  shall  ex- 
tract from  that  gentleman's  publication. 

•*  Fluor,  or  Jiuate  of  limCf  generally  crj'StalUzcs  in  the  cube 
and  its  modifications;  rarely  io  the  octahedral,  and  still  more 
rarely  la  the  dodecahedral  form.  The  chief  varieties  are  the  h\* 
lowing ; 

'*  Water-colored  cr}*stals  of  cubic  fluor,  studded  with  bright 
pyrites:  the  accumulation  of  crystals  frequently  covers  the  py* 
riles  with  a  pleasing  effect.  Very  large  and  transparent  cubes  of 
fluory  Mrith  pyrites  in  the  inside,  accompanied  with  blende  and 
lead  ore.  Blue  fluor,  of  a  violet  color,  in  perfect  cubes,  with 
cubes  in  tlie  interior,  Amythistine  and  iopa^iiic  fluors:  the 
latter  of  a  tine  yellow,  with  internal  crys^tals  of  pyrites.  Dark 
blue  fluor,  with  the  edges  bevelled  on  each  side.  Blue  fluor, 
with  one  bevelled  edge,  or  a  plane  on  each  edge.  Blue  fliior, 
wilh  four-sided  pyramids  oo  each  face.  Blue  fliior,  indented 
and  perforated  Fragments  of  octahedral  fluor.  Uuby-colored 
fliior,  in  perfect  cubes,  on  limestone.  Granulated  or  sandy 
fluor,  of  a  rose  color. 

"  Compact  fluor  in  masses,  formetl  on  limestone,  or  in  no. 
(Jules.  This  seems  an  accumulation  of  cube  upon  cube,  forming 
prisms,  the  surface  of  which  are  crystallized.  Some  of  these 
masses,  which  arc  seven  or  eight  inches  thick,  are  separated  in 
two  or  three  places  with  a  very  thin  joint  of  clay,  scarcely 
thicker  than  paper.  Thi&  variety  is  compi»3cd  of  very  fine  veins, 
3  »ad 
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and  sydden  contrasts  of  bhie.  Another  Yaricty,  in  masse9»  is  fall 
of  holes,  containing  decomposed  calcareous  spar,  in  the  form  of 
brown  pearl  spar.  This  variety  is  lighlly  veined  with  blue  ;  the 
bottom,  or  part  next  the  rock,  is  wholly  blue,  and  transparent; 
but  nut  so  itark,  nor  so  finely  figured,  as  the  reins.  Another 
▼ariety,  harder  than  the  former,  the  ground  clear  white,  but 
tinged  like  the  tichai  gfographkm :  this  never  forms  veins, 

"  A  variety,  having  five  regular  veins  of  fine  blue :  this  stone 
is  much  looser  in  its  texture;  and  where  cut  across  its  crystaUr* 
lation,  it  presents  a  beautiful  honcy-corab  appearance:  there  is 
another  variety  more  regularly  divided  into  three  veins.  The 
dark  blue,  approaching  to  black,  is,  perhaps?,  of  alt  others,  the 
most  rich  and  beaut t Jul ;  it  display*  a  diversity  of  pentagonal 
figures,  and  is  bituminous.  The  variety  which  has  a  dark  blue 
pervading  the  whole  mass,  is  loose  tind  friable ;  that  of  one 
strong  blue  vein  is  much  harder,  very  rich,  and  transparent. 

"  Fluor  in  detuched  cubes,  in  the  limestone,  appearing  a 
little  decomposed  :  fluor  with  metallic  veins:  fluor decomposing: 
fluor  of  a  fine  green  tinge;  and  of  a  blue  color,  in  a  mass  of 
crystallized  cubes,  with  elastic,  or  indurated  bitumen:  Ouor  in 
compact  limestone  with  galena,  in  veina  and  small  particles, 
filling  up  interstices:  fluor  crystallized  in  cubes,  upon  horn-stone 
or  petrosilcx:  fluor  in  the  cavities  of  coralloids:  fluor  willi 
barytes,  commonly  called  tyger-stone,  being  opake,  and  full  of 
dirty  brown  spots/* 

Gypwmy  Plaster-gfone,  or  Alahashrf  i»  found  principally  m 
lai^e  masses,  filling  up  cavities,  or  insulated  places,  in  the  argil- 
laceous grit,  at  Elvaston,  and  Cliellaston,  It  never  forms  a 
tlratum,  but  is  generally  attended  with  gravel,  strong  red  clay, 
end  an  earthy  covering,  which  frequently  contains  innumerable 
•hells.  Some  kinds  are  much  harder  than  others,  and  of  a 
closer  texture,  but  it  is  commonly  so  soft  as  to  be  scraped  with 
tiie  nail.  Near  the  surface  it  is  striated,  and  sometimes  crystal- 
lized, in  which  state  it  bears  the  mime  of  selcnite;  beneath,  it  i* 
more  compact:  when  calcined,  which  is  easily  efl'ected,  it  forms 
Plaster  of  Pnru,  and  greedily  absorbs  water.  Gypsum  is  gene- 
rally 
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mW}  veinc4  with  red,  but  h  frequently  variegated  with  tints  of 
bluo  and  grc*n.  lis  chjef  varieiici  are  capillary  or  hair 
gypsum,  api^aring  in  delicate  milky  Hlainont«»,  three  or  four 
inches  ioug,  hot  so  tervdcr  as  to  render  it  nearly  inniio^sible  t<i 

prt>cured  perfect:  in  the  Cumberland  mine,    near  Matlock, 

^ciniens  of  this  kind  have  been  found  with  the  fibi*es  ebout 
eight  inches  in  length.  Piumo.sc  gypsum,  like  white  and  elc« 
ganlly  circled  feaihcrs,  on  limestone.  Gypsum  rock  alabaster; 
striated  silky  alabaster.  Seienite  in  transparent  prisma  and 
riiombs;  And  ^een  seienite,  extremely  rare.  The  more  com- 
pact kinds  of  gypsum  are  frequently  used  for  architectural  pur- 
poses, as  il  is  less  expensive,  and  works  freer,  than  marble,  and 
forms  elegant  columns,  pilusters,  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
interior  of  buildings.  It  is  aUo  extremely  useful,  when  calcin«4, 
for  moulds  of  figures,  and  even  for  the  figures  themselves^  ta 
ir«U  as  for  flooring,  and  oihcr  economical  appropriations.  Gyp. 
turn  forms  an  article  o(  commerce,  and  considerable  quantities 
are  conveyed  to  London, 

Various  fossils  belonging  to  the  Argillaceous  gsncs  ha%-« 
been  aboady  mentioned.  Others  found  in  this  county,  are 
terra-porccHanea,  of  a  most  delicate  white  color,  and  very  fine 
texture,  in  a  lead  mine  near  Itrassington  ;  pipe  cfuyy  at  Bolsov'er 
ami  Ncwhaven;  patter' $  clay y  of  n  yellowish  or  grey  color,  at 
Brftmpton,  Morley  Aloor*  lleague,  and  various  other  places; 
KM4tus  tvgttfarUt  roof  slate,  nt  Chinh'-y  Mills  and  Ilayljcld,  of  a 
color,  and  lamellar  texture,  shines  with  mi<ca,  and  does  not 
Iyc  fire  with  steel. 

Among  the  SiLictuus  substances,  are  topazine  and  rose-co- 
lorcd  quarizin  hextigonal  prisms,  witlt  double  pyramids  detached; 
these  are  found  in  a  ycllouish  red  earth  near  Duxlon,  and  are 
generally  termed  Buxton  diamonds ;  they  are  very  small :  ame- 
thisUne  quartz,  iincly  tinged ;  with  perfect  hexagonal  prisms, 
terminated  by  two  pyramida^  detached  like  the  furmer  ■  pellucid 

k quartz  in  friigrnenls,   colorless;  some   inclosing  bitumen ;  these 
varieties  are  loose  in   the  limc-slonc  :    thin  laminated   beds  of 
chert,  k(}rn-4tQKCf  or  pctrusilext  are  foucd  near  Bradwell,  Buxton, 
MidJlclon, 


Middleton,  and  other  places  :  in  Peak  Forest  arc  numerous  cliCii 
beds  of  various  thicknesses ;  ^ome  arc  in  contact  with  the  gra- 
uulateil  tiinestonef  though  limestone  full  of  shelb  is  both  above 
antl  below  it ;  its  color  is  dove  blue :  lai^  quantities  of  this 
substance  are  annually  used  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen  Nvare, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  StafiordshJre.  Dark  green  chert,  bearing  a 
close  resemhlaaco  to  jasper,  has  beeo  found  oear  the  Iligh  Tor 
at  Matlock. 

**  Of  the  Darytic  oroeb,  the  most  general  is  the  substance 
called  cauk,  or  caiekf  from  its  resembJitig  chalk,  which  b  not 
found  in  the  north*  It  occtirs  in  great  quantities,  being  com- 
monly attendant  on  lead  ore  :  the  color  is  often  white,  but  more 
frequently  a  greyish  white,  inclining  to  the  cream  tinge,  which 
sometimes  rises  to  ihc  ochre  yellow.  It  is  soft,  but  ponderous  : 
fracture,  earthy,  sometimes  scaly :  it  often  contains  small  veins 
of  lead  ore,  as  thin  as  threads ;  and  sometimes  small  veins  of 
Ouor  and  blende.  Baiytcs  occasionally  occurs  crystallized  in 
tabulated  rhombs,  on  gritstone ;  but  more  generally  in  delicate 
tabulated  crystals,  whicb,  by  combination,  form  spherical  balls. 
One  variety  is  stalactitic,  sometimes  with  transparent  crystals 
and  native  sulphur.  The  arborescent  bar}  tea  is  composed  of  U* 
gaments  of  various  colors,  intervening  each  oilier,  appearing 
Somewhat  like  branches  with  foliage :  one  variety  exhibits  dark 
brown  and  lilac  figures,  beautifully  interspersed  witli  blue  in  a 
geograhic  form,  or  like  a  colored  map,  and  aflurding  beautiful 
contrasts.  Barytes  has  lately  been  found,  confusedly  crystal- 
lized, of  a  sky  blue  color  ;  the  fracture  foliatetL  Other  speci- 
mens occur  in  tabulated  crystals,  opake,  white,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  but  as  thin  as  leaf  gold,  on  a  cellular  gypseous  matrix, 
with  native  sulphur.  Another  variety  has  a  plumose  appearance, 
being  covered  with  transparent  crystals  of  fluor."* 

The  extraneous  fossils  discovered  in  Derbyshire  arc  amacingly 
numerous,  and  variable.  They  occur  in  almost  every  pan  of 
the  county,  but  some  classes  are  more  numerous   than  others. 
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The  entrochi  are  exceedingly  abundant;  and  the  number  of 
anomise  is  likevi^ise  prodigious :  continued  beds  of  the  former 
may  be  traced  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  Had  Ovid,  says  a 
modem  author,  visited  here  the  ruins  of  a  destroyed  world,  he 
might  have  justly  said,  **  Vidi  factat  ex  ctqvore  terras^  ct  procul 
0 pe/ago  concha: jacuere  marina** 

Coralioids.  The  cone  within  cone  coralloid  is  found  in  a  bed 
ten  inches  deep,  on  the  surface  of  the  shell  marble  at  Tupton, 
near  Wingerworth ;  the  cones  are  exceedingly  distinct.  Another 
fine  specimen  of  the  cone  within  cone  coralloid,  has  been  found 
at  Blackwell ;  and  a  third  at  the  depth  of  forty-seven  feet  at 
Aldcrcar,  in  the  parish  of  Heanor.  Coralioids,  with  small  tubes, 
kave  been  met  with  at  Eyam,  agreeing  in  every  particular  with 
the  recent  coral  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  named  tubularia  purpurea: 
porpites,  and  madrepores  with  round  branches,  have  also  been 
obtained  at  the  same  place.  At  Stoney  Middleton,  some  very 
perfect  specimens  of  pari  /ungita  have  been  met  with  ;  and  conue 
Jmgitcehave  been  found  at  Ashover;  as  well  as  very  elegant  screw- 
stones.  Millepores,  coral,  branched,  with  the  surface  and  extre- 
mity punctured  as  if  with  ihe  point  of  a  needle ;  and  iubiporcsy  a 
congeries  of  coralline  tubes,  paralleled  or  variously  curved,  have 
been  procured  at  Middleton  Dale.  The  cornua  ammotiis  is  very 
abundant  in  the  black  marble  of  Ashford ;  astroiteSf  coral,  of 
tabular  texture,  with  small  stars  on  the  surface,  and  honeycomb- 
work  withinside,  is  likewise  procured  there.  At  Costleton,  have 
been  found  the  coralUna  reticulataf  or  sea  fan;  plates  of  echini^ 
very  curiously  formed,  the  plates  pentagonal,  with  a  small  point 
rising  in  the  middle;  spines  of  echini;  belemniteSt  cylindrical, 
but  conical  at  one,  and  sometimes  at  both  ends,  about  three 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick;  anomiay  bi- 
valve, one  valve  gibbous,  and  often  perforated  at  the  base,*  the 
other  plane;  reteporet;  terrebratulce ;  and  oxtreopedincs.  Gry* 
pkiteSf  bivalve,  oblong,  somewhat  resembling  a  boat,  but  narrow, 
.and  remarkably  curved  upwards  at  one  end,  the  valve  plane, 
•  has  been. met  with  in  the  red  clay  over  the  gypsum  at  Chellaston. 
Rushes,  branchy  of  yfze,  and  a  substance  greatly  resembling  a 
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cnuli/loxccrt    have  been  found  petrified  nt  Matk>ck.     A 
Sitratum  of  nwsdc  shdis  has  bern  discovered  eleven  yards  deep 
Swanwick;  and  muscle  shells  have  also  been  fuund  in  ironstonr 
at  Tupton,   Cbt-sterfield,   and  Cotmenliay  ;   Jit  the  kiter  place- 
they  weiT^  obtained  at  the  di'pth  (if  ri;^hiy- four  yards. 

AnimaU  and  Insect:f.  At  Ashfrnd,  u  sniall  alUgatorf  flhd  va- 
rious groups  oiJiieSf  have  been  fuuud  in  the  black  marble ',  and 
also  the  tail  ^m\  back  of  a  irotudik,  ntjw  said  to  be  pierscrved  in 
a  cabinet  at  Bru!^?»els.  At  Swariwick,  a  Uet/e  in  ironsione,  and 
a  butter, it; J  have  been  obtained. 

Vrgetabk  Impressions.  An  entire  smt/lowery  with  all  ihc  seed* 
perfectly  marked,  was  discovered  in  an  iron-stone  over  the  bed 
of  coal  at  Swanwick;  uhere  likewise  all  the  following  fossils 
were  obtained:  The  resemblance  of  a  hamboo ;  a  flower  of 
chri/^anthcmtimf  very  perfect;  a  flower  of  colts/oof;  equutfum, 
or  horse-tail ;  a  plant  of  maiden-hair ;  several  plant*  oiftm,  vtTf  m 
perfect,  in  iron-stone  and  bind;  the  cone  of  a /Jw  tree;  a  branch 
^  of  B.  box  tree;  and  a  smutl  branched  moss:  the  three  latter  ill 
iron-stone.  At  Halmc^tield,  a  resemblance  of  the  flower  of  a^ 
cactus  has  been  found.  Various  other  vegetable  impressions  hav« 
been  met  wiih  in  the  iron-stone,  and  bind,  both  at  New  hall  and 
Chesterfield. 

The  mineral  and  medicinal  waters  uf  Derbyshire  arc,  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  country  abounding  with  fossils,  remarkably  nu- 
raerous.  All  those  of  a  chalybeate  and  sulpliureays  nature, 
arise  in  beds  of  shale,  and  probably  derive  their  inipregnatiol» 
from  this  substance ;  the  warm  springs  also  are  observed  to 
appear  near  these  beds,  though  they  break  out  in  the  stratum  of 
liinestouc  almost  exclusively.  'I1ie  most  celebrated  warm  spnng$ 
are  those  at  IMatlock  and  Buxton;  tbey  occur  likewise  at 
Stoney  Middlcton ;  and  Middleton,  near  Wirksworth,  had  for- 
mcrly  a  spring  of  this  description^  which  was  cut  off  some  years^ 
since  by  driving  a  sough  to  remove  the  water  from  some  lead 
mines  in  the  neigkboiirhood.  Those  of  Matlock  and  Buxton 
have  obtained  ranch  celebrity  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
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ate  annually  visited  by  a  considerable  afflux  of  company,  who 
resort  to  them  as  well  for  pleasure  as  for  health. 

The  natural  Uiritory  of  the  Matlock  and  Buxton  waters  occu- 
pied much  uf  the  attention  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Darwin,  wliosa 
death  has  deprived  society  of  one  of  its  most  valuable  members, 
and  Science  of  her  most  distinguif>hed  son.  His  principal  obser- 
vations v^e re  contained  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pitkihg- 
ton,  and  published  in  the  **  "Mew  of  Derbyshire/*  The  very  inte- 
resting nature  of  this  communication^  and  the  tight  it  casts  upon 
the  origin  of  warm  springSt  wherever  situated,  must  be  our 
apology  for  the  insertion  of  cousiderjible  extracts. 

**  Several  philosophers  have  supposed  that  thevvarnD  springs  of 
Ibis  county  acquire  their  heat  from  the  chemical  decom^wsition 
ofpyrite%:  and  it  was  affirmed  by  the  late  Mr,  Tissington,  and 
has  been  lately  cited  in  an  ingenious  work  of  Mr.  Kinvan  on 
Mineralogy,  that  the  warm  water  about  Mattock  owed  its  heat 
to  the  blue  marl,  which  is  mixed  with  pyrites,  and  is  found  in 
thin  strata  above  and  below  the  beds  uf  lava,  or  loadstone;  but 
it  has  since  Ijcen  obt«en-ed,  that,  though  warm  water  was  found 
sometimes  in  these  bedn  of  pyrites  ami  marl,  yet,  that  no  smell 
or  taste  then  attended  it,  which  must  have  occurred,  if  the  p)'- 
riles  had  been  in  a  state  of  decomposition;  aad  secondly,  that 
cold  water  was  found  in  these  beds  oftener  than  vvarjn. 

'*  The  arguments  in  favor  of  another  opinion  appear  to  me  to 
be  much  more  conclusive,  viz.  that  ihe  water  of  ikesr  tsprings  is 
raised  in  rapor  by  sithterranfom  Jim  fieqj  in  the  earth f  and  that 
thi4  Xiipor  is  condemcfl  under  the  surface  of  the  momttains  in  the 
riciititt/  of  the  sprifigs. 

"  1.  The  heat  of  these  springs  has  been  invariable,  perhaps,  for 
many  centuric*. ;  certainly,  as  long  as  we  have  had  good  thermome- 
lci>;  which  shows  that  the  water,  which  they  arise  from,  is  in  a  boiU 
ing  slate  in  some  part  of  the  earth,  For  as  boiling  water  acquires 
a  certain  degree  of  licat,  vj/.  ?1C,  the  steam  which  arises  from 
it  (where  it  is  not  confined)  must  always  be  of  that  degree  of 
heat.  Now  Ihe  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  a  few  feet  below  the 
fturfacci  being  always,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  of  forty-eight 
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degrees  of  heat ;  it  follows,  that  if  the  steata  of  water,  after  it  i» 

condensjcil,  flows  tlirougli  a  given  distance  of  tl»e  cold  earth,  it 
will  become  cooled  flora  212  to  some  degree  of  heat  above  48> 
proportionat  to  the  distance  between  the  niotintain  in  which  ills 
condensed,  mid  the  place  of  its  exit :  and  thus  may,  for  many 
ages,  preserve  an  nniforinit)'  of  the  decree  of  heat,  which  could 
not  happen^  if  it  wa»  prmluced  by  cberoical  combinalious  of 
materials  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

**  2.  In  the  very  dry  sumraer  of  J7S0,  when  uU  the  cold 
springs  in  this  part  of  the  country  either  totally  ceased,  or  were 
much  diminished,  I  was  well  informed  on  the  spot,  both  at 
Mailuck  and  Buxton,  that  the  warm  springs  had  suffered  no  ob- 
aervable  decrease  of  their  water.  Whence  1  conclude,  that  the 
sources  of  these  warrn  springs  were  at  a  much  greater  depth  bc- 
lovv  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  the  cold  ones;  and  tliat,  oa 
that  account,  the  water  must  6n>t  have  been  raised  in  the  fcrra 
of  steam  from  those  greater  depths.  Another  circuaistance 
shows,  that  tlie  source  of  many  of  these  waters  is  situated  be- 
neath the  origin  of  the  colil  sprii^*^ ;  even  after  the  steam  which 
produces  them,  is  condensed  into  water;  which  is,  that  their 
heat  continues  always  the  same  both  in  uitttcr  and  summer,  in 
wet  seasons  and  in  dry;  evincing,  that  no  cold  water  from  the 
dews,  or  &])ring!^  in  coniequeuce  of  them,  is  mixed  with  ihfue 
sources  of  warm  water,  tScc. 

"  5.  The  rocks  of  Imietitone  in  all  this  part  of  the  country  abound 
with  perpendicular  clefts,  in  which  are  found  the  ores  of  xincv 
lead,  and  copper;  and  it  is  hence  probable,  that  not  only  th«» 
steam  of  water  at  present,  which  produces  these  warm  spritigs, 
but  that  those  metals  themselves,  and  the  lluor,  or  baro&elcnite, 
which  attends  them>  have,  \v\  farmer  ttges^  been  raii^ed  into  those 
per|)endiculair  clefts  by  the  great  subterraneous  fires,  which 
raised  the  continents  and  islands  from  the  primeval  ocean. 

**  4.  The  existence  of  central  fire»  in  the  earth  in  the  cnrl^ 
ages  t)f  the  world,  is  dcnjon.stratcd  by  the  elevation  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  globe  above  the  ocean,  and  the  shattered  condition 
of  its  strata,  with  the  immense  masses  of  lava  then  produced, 
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*^ich  go  ander  the  names  of  tottd>tnine,  basHltcPi  moor^stone, 
porphyry,  and  granile,  as  arc  so  well  explained  in  Mr.  While- 
han.t*s  and  in  Dr.  Huttan'i  Theories  of  the  Earlh.  The  present 
existence  of  cenlral  fires  seems  probublc  from  ihe  mnny  vokanoes, 
which  arc  spiracu/a^  or  chimnies,  belonging  to  ibo^e  great  lircs;  and 
It  is  probable,  that  by  t(je  escape  of  elastic  vapors  irom  the&ef  is 
OWTig  the  smaH  extent  of  modern  eartltquakes,  coiuparod  \H\iU 
those  of  remote  antiquity,  the  vci»tic»es  of  which  icmaiii  ajl  over 
the  globe.  Another  arjiumpiit  for  the  present  exi&tcnce  tJ'  im- 
mense subterraneous  fires,  is,  that  the  great  earthqiialve  at  I-is- 
bon  produced  undulaiionn  on  the  lakes  of  Scoiland;  and  was  felt 
ifs  fhe  mines  of  Derbyshire;  (Philos.  Transact.)  which  could  not 
easily  happen,  but  by  a  percussion  on  one  side  of  a  coniined  fluid 
lava,  which  would  be  propagated  lo  ihc  other;  as  striking  the 
gentlest  blow  on  one  ^de  of  a  bladder  distended  wtih  vvuier,  is 
felt  by  the  hand  placed  on  the  other  side :  to  which  may  be  ad- 
ded, that  in  some  mines  the  deeper  you  descend,  Jlhc  wartQcr  you 
perceive  them,  ik.c, 

•**  5.  Because  there  are  sprii^  of  hot  water  in  all  countries, 
where  open  volcanoes  evidently  exist:  whence  from  an.dog^  wc 
may  conclude,  that  the  hot  springs  in  countries.  wIjitc  open  v*d* 
canoes  have  existed,  but  are  oot  now  open,  are  owing  to  the  same 
cause  acting  in  a  less  powerful  manner. 

*•  6.  Add  to  thi5»  that  if  ihosc  waters  had  been  heated  by  the 
chemical  dccompoHtion  of  pyrites,  some  of  them  at  least  would 
probably  have  rvtained  a  strong  thHlybeale  (astc,  or  sulphureous 
smell;  or  that  they  would  all  of  them  have  been  impregnated 
with  some  similar  material,  which,  on  the  chemicHl  analyses  of 
these  waters  of  Buxton,  and  Matlock,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
fact* 

*»  7.  I  come  now  lo  another  circumstance,  which  very  much 
corroborates  the  above  theory  of  the  production  of  the^e  springs 
from  the  steam  raised  from  deep  subterraneous  fires,  and  not 
from  any  decomposition  of  pyrites.  The  strata  in  this  part  of 
Derbyshire  consist  of  beds  of  iimcstone,  and  of  lava,  (or  load- 
stone,) which  lie  reciprocally  one  above  the  olhcr.     Now  if  we 
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suppose  tbe  steam  using  from  subterraneotis  fires  to  be  owiqg 
partly  to  water  slowly  subsiding  upon  Ihose  fires,  and  to  linie- 
Btone  gradually  calcined  by  them,  it  must  happen,  that  the  steam 
rising  throiigli  the  perpendicular  clefts  in  the  kupercumbcnt  rocks, 
must  be  replete  with  calcareous  gas,  (or  fixed  air;)  with  soma 
phlogisticated  air.* 

**  If  ihis  steam,  so  tmprer;natad,  be  condensed  in  limestone 
fetrata,  ibe  fixed  air  in  this  bot  steam  will  super-saturate  itself 
again  \*ilh  calcareous  carth.f  Now  ihis  is  what  precisely  hap- 
pens to  the  waters  of  Matlock,  which  are  replete  with  calrareouK 
particles,  as  appears  by  the  copious  tluposiliun  of  tttphu,  or  cal- 
careous incrustutions,  along  the  channels  in  which  tbey  flow. 
For,  in  general,  it  happens,  that  springs  of  water  wear  themselves 
valiies  from  their  sources,  as  is  done  by  the  water  at  Buttons 
but  those  springs  at  Matkick  have  produced  rocks  and  moun< 
fains*  of  a  sponge-like  caici^reous  stone  betneen  their  fountains 
and  the  Derwent,  with  whtrh  all  the  houses  at  Matlock  are  con- 
structcd,  and  many  of  the  ^tonc  fences. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  Oetoberj  1780,  I  was  present,  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Edgeworth,  at  ihe  opening  of  two  of  the  springs  of 
Matlock,  about  200  yards  nbovc  their  usual  places  of  appoar- 
fince.     \Vc  found  them  both  at  these  i^w  openings  about  ono 

degree 

***  Dr.  Pricitley,  from  fiveouJiceioriimutonc,  obtained  t  i€o  ounce<raeuarea 
of  air,  nine>tenthi  of  which  was  Rxed  air,  and  the  other  tenth  phlogistJcaled 
iir.  From  four  ounce*  of  whiic-spar  he  obtained  830  ounce  tncasurej  of  »if  j 
the  first  ponion  of  which  had  but  one-fourth  of  fixed  air;  which,  however,  vt» 
Tied  in  the  coune  of  the  experiment^  being  once  three- fourths,  then  ooe-hBlf, 
then  one-third  of  ftxed  air/^ 

"  f  It  m»y  Mem  extraordinary  that  fixed  air,  or  calcareous  ga;,  which  it 
Known  to  precipitate  lime  finm  water,  should  render  limeitone  more  soluble 
in  water.  This,  however,  is  evinced  by  the  expeiimcnu  of  Mr.  Caveodah, 
who  added  10  liniew»tcr,  which  h»d  been  rendered  turbid  by  meani  of  caica* 
reoQi  gza,  more  of  the  tame  g3s,  whirh  enabled  the  wntcr  to  rc-dis»olve  the  prcw 
cipitated  limeuone.  Waiter,  by  a  large  quantity  of  calcareous  gas,  will  thui,  !n 
close  ve^scli,  itiper'-saturaie  it&elf  with  lime ;  ^htc7i  will  gradually  prertptt«te 
in  the  form  of  Itmcstonf.,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  by  tb^  ev<»portliiOO  of  the 
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^egr^e  of  heat,  or  tomewHat  more,  warmer  than  at  their  i)laces 
of  ui»ual  exit.  The  upper  one,  which  could  be  best  seen*  issued 
irom  some  cracks  or  lissures  in  the  upper  surface  of  a  bed  of 
toadstonc,  and  between  it  aiul  the  blue  marl  svbicb  lies  over  it; 
under  which  marl  it  seems  to  have  becti  condensed,  and  thence 
to  have  super-saturated  itself  with  calctireons  particles.  I  ex- 
atuincd  this  inurl  by  means  of  acids,  and  found  it  to  be  calcare- 
ous, except  some  shining  bib  of  whitish  p) rites,  which  had  no 
appearance  of  being  in  a  ^latc  of  decomposition. 

**  On  tbe  contrary,  the  btcam  \\hicb  produces  the  water  at 
Bujtton,  is  probably  condensed  in  the  substance  of  the  toad&tone, 
or  lava,  and  not  iu  a  stratum  of  marl  or  limestone,  like  the  Mat- 
lock water;  and  hence  the  j;reat  dirt'erence  of  their  contents.  As 
one  edge  of  these  strata  of  limestone  and  lava,  wherever  tlicre 
ajts  springs,  is  always  elevated  higher  than  the  other,  it  would  be 
easy,  by  attending  to  the  inclination  of  these  strata,  to  discover 
on  which  side  of  the  bath  is  situated  the  mountain  in  which  the 
steam  is  condemed,  which  probably  may  not  be  more  than  it 
milt  or  two  from  the  eruption  of  the  springs;  because,  on  opening 
the  springs  at  Mailuck  at  a  place  about  200  jards  above  the 
Wells,  the  water  (though  already  collected  into  a  kind  of  vein) 
was  cooled  more  than  ade£;ree;  and  this  cooling  must  proceed 
much  faster  where  the  water  is  dit^usely  and  thinly  spread  be- 
tween two  contiguous  strata:  and  further,  as  the  progress  of  this 
water  must  warm  in  some  degree  the  surface  of  the  earth,  be- 
neath which  it  passes  after  its  condensation,  and  particularly  at 
the  place  of  its  cundensation,  it  is  not  improbable  but  its  course 
might  be  detected  by  observations  made  in  rimy  mornings,  or 
when  snow  ha^  lain  long  on  the  ground,  by  the  melting  or  dtsap* 
pearing  of  it  first  in  that  part ;  f»r,  perhaps,  by  the  Earlier  vegeta- 
tion of  the  grass  or  trees  on  those  parts  of  the  surface.  A  Mr» 
Taylor*  who  once  kept  his  bath,  produced  early  vegetables,  by 
conveying  a  stream  of  the  warm  water  under  a  border  of  his  gar* 
deiu  If  this  source  should  ever  be  discovered  by  mining,  J  sup- 
pose the  water,  by  being  received  nearer  the  place  of  ils  devapo- 
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ration,  would  be  found  of  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  from 
present  heat,  up  tt>  212,  or  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 

"  The  contents  of  the  waters  of  Buxton  and  Matlock  mustl 
cciintcnance  the  theory  above  delivered;  for  if  steam  be  raiser 
from  subterraneous  furnaces,  where  limestone  h  probably  i«i  ^ 
state  of  calcination,  much  calcareous  gas,  or  fixed  uir,  and  soma^ 
phlogist'icated  air,  would  arise  with  the  aqueous  steam:  thesft 
are  found  in  the  Uuxlon  water,  in  the  loose  state  of  bubbles,  ao 
cording  to  [he  anaHsis  of  Dr.  Pearson;  and  in  this  the  Buxtotf 
water  resvembles  the  waters  at  Bath,  which  are  said,  by  Dr.  Priest* 
]ey,  to  possess  siinilur  kinds  of  air;  and  as  these  airs  seem  to  b^ 
the  principal  ingredients  of  both  these  waters,  there  is  re&»oo  t6 
believe,  both  from  this  circumstance,  and  from  their  success  in  ni 
lieving  similar  diseases,  that  their  medicinaJ  powers  are  veiyl 
similar,  Sec, 

**  In  the  Buxton  water  the  fixed  air  is  found  in  loose  bubbleij 
because  it  does  mit  meet  with  any  kind  of  calcareous  earth,  ot 
limestone,  to  combine  itself  with;  in  the  Matlock  water  the  con!^ 
trary  occurs;  it  has  no  loose  air-bubbles,  because  the  Jixable  ai| 
is  combined  with  lime,  and  thu^  this  water  is  replete  with  calcip 
rcou^  earth  in  ?ubtile  solution;  and  in  this  respect  I  suppose  r©« 
semblcs  the  Bristol  water* 

**  By  the  experiments  of  Bergman  and  Scheele,  it  appears  that 
the  stony  coticrciions  in  animal  bodies  consist  of  saccharine  aci* 
and  air,  and  that  this  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  than  any  oth 
lo  calcareous  earth,*     Now  as  the  saccharine  acid  is  perpetual! 

generate 

"  •  I  cannot  lave  thlj  iccount  of  c»lc4rtou»  or  hird  waters  without  addln| 
that  I  suppose,  from  the  great  affinity  between  calcareous  earth  and  uccharii 
acid,,  may  be  rxplaWied  a  circunuLaare,  the  theory  of  which  h»i  never  been  qi 
ideistoodj  »nd  ihcrefore  ihe  fart  hai   generally  been  doubled;  and  (hat  i«,  th 
hard  wjters  make  stronger  beer  than  soft  ones.      I  appeal  to  the  brewer*  of  fiagi 
ton  for  the  fact,  who  have  the  soft  water  of  the  Trent  running  on  one  »ide  <i 
thrir  brewhou&es;  and  yet  prefer  universally  the  hard  or  cakarroua  w*ater  tup 
plied  by  their  pumps.      I  suppose  there  may  be  some  saccharine  acid  in  tkl 
inaii,  (which  is  not  all  of  it  cquafly  perfectly  made  into  sugar  by  the  vegeubl 
fljgetUvc  power  of  the  genninating  barley,)  which,  by  its  attracting  the  calcii 
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generated  in  tKe  stomach  during  the  digestion  of  our  aliment,  it 
is  probable  that  the  salutary  eflfccts  of  these  calcareous  waters, 
such  as  Matlock  and  Bristol,  may  be  owing  to  their  saturating 
the  super-abundancy  of  this  saccharine  acid,  and  that  thus  they 
nay  prevent  the  tendency  which  some  of  our  fluid  secretions 
possess,  of  producing  calculous,  and  perhaps  gouty  and  bilious 
concretions;  and  prevent  the  increase  in  size  of  those  already 
formed :  on  the  same  principle  they  may  tend  to  render  purulent 
matter  less  acrimonious,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  advantage 
in  pulmonary  and  scrophulous  ulcers,  &c/' 

The  most  in  repute  of  the  sulphureous  waters  of  Derbyshire 
rises  in  the  park  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  at  Kedleston.  In  a  glass  it 
looks  very  clear  and  transparent ;  but  in  the  well,  it  appears  of  a 
blackish  blue  color,  tinged  with  purple ;  and  any  substance  thrown 
into  it,  assumes  the  same  appearance.  Tliat  it  is  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  in  some  state  or  form,  is  not  only  evident  from  its 
strong  taste  and  smell,  but  likewise  from  its  changing  silver  to  a 
dark  copper  color:  and  in  its  passage  from  the  well,  a  whitish  se- 
diment is  deposited,  which  has  the  appearance  of  sulphur.  That 
it  is  also  impregnated  with  other  substances,  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Short,  who  observes,  that  eight  pints  evaporated, 
left  two  scruples  of  sediment,  twenty-one  grains  of  which  were  a 
dark  brownish  earth,  and  the  rest  salt:  in  these  respects  it  ap- 
pears similar  to  the  water  at  Harrowgate. 

Kedleston  water  is  principally  valued  for  its  anti -scorbutic 
qualities.  When  taken  inwardly,  it  acts  as  a  diuretic,  and  has 
given  relief  to  persons  afflicted  with  the  gravel.  It  has  also  been 
found  efficacious,  from  external  application,  in  various  cutaneous 
diseases,  but  more  especially  in  ulcerous  complaints.  In  the 
summer  it  is  frequently  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Derby  as  a 
substitute  for  malt  liquor,  at  their  meals:  the  charge  of  car- 
riage, 

ous  earth  of  hard  waters,  may  produce  a  kind  of  mineral  sugar,  which,  like  the 
true  sugar,  may  be  convertible  into  spirit :  for  a  similar  purpose,  I  suppose  lime 
is  used  by  the  sugar-bakers  in  refining  their  sugars,  though  the  theory  of  its 
effects  is  unknown  to  them." 
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riiige«  (one  penny  per  quarts  aflbrding  sustcuancc  to  a  few  poor 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  temperature  of  the  spring 
b  about  forty-scvea  degrees.  Se\oral  other  sulphureous  springs 
rise  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  county,  but  have  hitherto  undergone 
very  lit  lie  examination. 

The  chalybeate  waters  are  numerous;  but  ihc  mnst  celebrated 
spring  of  this  nature  is  at  Quarnc]on»  abuut  three  miles  from 
Derby.  Persons  of  a  weak  and  relaxed  habit  have  been  much 
tenejited  by  ib  use:  when  talven  in  suiBcient  quantity,  it  gpne- 
rally  operates  as  a  purgative  j  yet,  to  produce  ibis  efi'cct»  exer- 
cise is  sometimes  necessary,  rroin  the  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Short,  it  appears,  that  a  pint  contains  one  grain  of  fL\ed  salt; 
and  that  two  guiltjus^  when  evuporatcd,  It^ave  half  a  drmn  of  u 
light-colurcil  sediment,  half  of  \\hicli  is  nitrous  earth.  Its  tem- 
perature is  nearly  forty-nine  and  a  half.  Wtlhin  200  yards  of 
the  warm  spring  at  Buxtun,  there  is  a  i:h.iiybcate  water  of  simi- 
lar properties  to  that  at  Quarndun  *,  the  moiit  essential  dilTerencc 
is,  that  the  fixed  air,  by  which  tiie  iron  is  held  in  solution  io  the 
Jattcr,  may  be  set  at  liberty  with  a  more  moderate  degree  of  heat 
thanisrequiiite  for  the  same  purpose  in  that  at  Uu^vton:  its  taste, 
mlsoy  is  less  rough  and  irony.  Other  cha)}bcate  waters  arc  found 
St  Morley,  Chesterfield,  Tibsheit;  Dutlield,  and  Bradley* 

In  the  liberty  of  lleage,  about  nndway  between  Crich  and 
Belpar,  is  a  martial  vltrioUc  spring,  the  only  one  tbat  has  yet 
been  found  ia  this  county.  It  is  situated  on  a  black  boggy  $oil, 
and  was  discovered  tiboul  thirty  jears  ago  by  a  labouring  roan, 
who  was  emplo\cd  in  formijig  a  sough  to  drain  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds.  He  had  long  been  afflicted  with  ati  ulcerous 
disorder  in  one  of  bts  legs,  but  observed,  that  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  Uiljor,  it  gradually  disappeared,  and  by  the  time 
bis  undertaking  was  completed,  he  had  received  an  intire  cure. 
This  induced  a  supposition  that  the  spring  was  possessed  of  me- 
dicinal properties,  and  when  examined,  the  fact  became  evident 
from  the  vitriolic  taste  of  the  water.  It  has  been  thought  to 
contain  fixed  air  in  some  quantity;  n<it  only  from  the  numbef 
of  bubbles  which  may  be  seen  in  it,  when  firbt  poured  into  & 
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glass  at  the  sprixig»  but  likewise  from  the  circumttance,  that 
vrheu  tightly  enclosed  in  a  cask  or  bottle,  it  will  break  cither 
with  a  slight  degree  of  agitation ;  an  effect  attributed  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  fixed  air  to  make  its  escape.  Besides  the  beneficial 
efficacy  of  fleage  water  in  ulcerous  diseases,  it  has  been  found 
useful  in  stopping  inward  bleedings;  and  when  applied  outward- 
ly, is  said  to  have  thi^  effect,  as  soon,  and  completely,  as  ex- 
tract of  Saturn. 

The  principal  Rivera  of  this  county  are  the  Trent,  the 
Derwent,  the  Dove,  the  Wye,  the  Errcwash,  and  the  llothcr. 
The  Trent  enters  Derbyshire  from  Staffordshire  at  a  little  distance 
south  of  Catton,  and  for  several  miles  forms  the  south-wcstcra 
boundary  of  the  county ;  but  taking  a  more  easterly  direction 
jiear  Newton  Solney,  it  flows  by  Twyford  and  Swarkston  to  the 
confines  of  Leicestershire,  and,  after  continuing  its  course  be- 
tween the  counties  for  some  miles,  finally  quits  Derbyshire  near 
Barton. 

The  Dfrwent  derives  its  origin  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
the  High  Peak,  and  is  soon  increased  by  various  torrents  which 
flow  from  the  dreary  waste  that  encloses  its  spring.  These  unite 
near  Hathersage  in  one  stream,  which  taking  a  southern  course^ 
somewhat  inclining  to  the  east,  quickly  emerges  from  its  native 
wilds,  and  passing  through  Chatsworth  Park,  has  its  current 
soon  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  the  ^Vye.  The  plea- 
sant vala  of  Darley  is  next  animated  by  these  united  rivers,  till, 
by  a  sudden  turn,  their  channel  is  ingulphed  between  those  lofty 
rocks,  ivhijch  in  their  winding  recesses  inclose  the  romantic  sce- 
nery of  Matlock  Dale. 

"Here  the  High  Tor 
Rears  its  mighty  head,  along  whoK  broad  bold  base 
Impatient  Btrxoent  foams,  among  the  craggs 
Roaring  impetuous,  till  his  force  all  lost, 
Gentle  and  still,  a  deep  and  silent  stream, 
He  scarcely  seems  to  move  :  o'er  him  the  boughs 
Bend  their  green  foliage,  fhivering  with  the  wind, 
And  dip  into  his  surface." 

I^mcrging  through  a  high  portal  of  rocks  at  Cromford,  the  stream 
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aftenvnTfJs  flows  through  several  deep  vallies,  and  at  length  rri? 
tfrs  the  cultivate*!  vale  wliich  extends*  to  Derby,  where  suddenlj 
turning  to  the  east,  it  passes  quietly  to  the  wide  plain  enlivened 
by  the  Trent,  into  which  it  flows  on  the  Leicestershire  border. 
near  WJlne.  The  tempemture  cf  tiie  water  of  the  Derwent  ii 
observed  to  be  higher  than  that  of  raost  rivers,  a  circumstanrc 
ascribahle  to  the  numerous  warm  springs  that  mix  with  the 
current  during  its  progress. 

The  Dave  rises,  at  a  little  distance  south  of  Buxton,  and  flow- 
ing for  the  most  part  through  a  rocky  channel,  presents  ns  with 
a  miniature  of  the  romantic  streams  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
like  the  Derwent,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  it  pursues  a 
southern  direcliou,  somcnhat  inclining  to  the  east;  but  soon  af- 
ter it  has  emirged  from  the  hollows  under  the  pyramidal  moun- 
tain of  Thorp  Cloud,  it  inclines  westward  till  it  reaches  the  vale 
of  L'ttoxeter,  when  again  turning  to  the  east,  it  flows  beneath 
the  bold  hill  which  display*  the  ruins  of  Tutbury  Castle,  and 
hastens  to  unite  with  the  Trent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burton- 
Several  small  rivulets  flow  into  the  Dove  frcra  tlie  south-westcrq 
parts  of  the  county. 

Tlie  ff  j/e  descends  from  the  bleak  heights  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buxton,  and  receiving  in  its  romantic  course,  the  waters  of  several 
tributary  rills,  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  by  the  town  of 
BakeiveH,  a  few  miles  below  which  it  falls  jnto  the  Derwent. 

llie  Errtwash^  rising  in  the  coal  district  near  Aifreton,  divides 
this  count)  from  Nottinghamshire  during  part  of  its  short  course, 
and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Trent,  a  few  miles  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  latter  with  the  Derwent. 

1  he  Ruthcr  has  its  origin  from  several  small  rivulets  south  of 
Chebti'i  field,  which  it  passes  in  its  course,  and  assuming  a  north-e&s* 
terly  direction,  enters  Yorkshire  between  Kilmarih  and  Bcigliton,* 

DERBY* 


•  The  published  auithoritic*  chiefly  consuhed  for  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tive pagci  of  Derhyihirc,  ar«  Whtichurit's  Inquiry  imo  the  Origiiul 
Slate  and  Formation  of  the  Eaiihr  Pilkington^i  View  of  Derbyshire; 
Mswr's  Minctalogy  of  Derbyshire;  Faujas  St.  Fond's  Travels;  Brown's  Ge» 
neraJ  View  of  ihc  Agriculture  of  the  County;  and  Aikiu**  Dcscriptioo  of 
tile  Country  round  Mincheller. 
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The  era  in  which  Derby  was  first  inhabited  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained ;  for  though  the  earliest  mention  of  the  town  occurs  in 
historical  records  of  the  ninth  century,  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  it  was  a  place  of  consequence  many  years  prior  to 
that  period.  Some  authors  have  imagined  that  it  was  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Britons,  and  this  opinion  has  been  supported  on 
circumstantial  evidence  of  much  probability,  though  neither  me- 
moirs uor  monuments  exist  to  establish  its  immediate  certitude. 
The  Romans,  it  has  been  remarked,  generally  fixed  their  stations 
in  the  vicinity  of  some  town;  and  the  small  distance  of  Der- 
VENTio,  now  lAttle  Chester^  which  that  people  undoubtedly 
occupied,  must  be  admitted  as  a  strong  collateral  argument  of 
the  remote  origin  of  Derby.  Besides,  a  passage  over  the  Der- 
went  must  have  been  necessary  in  early  ages,  as  at  present,  to 
&cilttate  the  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  county ;  and  no  point  to  which  the  roads  tend, 
could  be  found  more  convenient  than  this  for  the  situation  of  a 
bridge. 

Tlie  derivation  of  the  name  of  Derby  has  given  rise  to  much 
altercation  among  antiquaries.  The  Saxons  arc  said  to  have 
called  it  NorthicortMg ;  the  Danes,  Deoraby :  of  the  former  ap- 
pellation not  a  trace  remains ;  but  of  the  latter,  sufficient  is  re- 
tained in  the  present  name  of  the  town  to  mark  its  origin.  It  is 
evidently  derived  from  correspondent  words  in  the  British  lan- 
guage, and  refers  to  the  situation  of  Derby  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Derwent.  Tradition,  however,  deducing  its  etymology 
from  a  different  source,  affirms,  that  the  site  of  the  town  was  an- 
ciently a  park  stocked  with  deer,  whence  Deer-by ;  and  supports 
the  asseveration  by  an  appeal  to  the  town  arms,  which  exhibit 
a  buck  couchant  in  a  park.  This  hypothesis  is  overturned  by 
the  simple  observation,  that  the  term  Deoraby  obtained,  long 
prior  to  the  laying-out  of  parks,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction 
of  heraldic  emblems. 

Among 
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increase  for  all  services,  and  having  such  a  charter  as  the 
ges5es  of  Nottingham  have.  In  ihe  twelfth  year  of  the  same  reign, 
the  burgesses  of  Derby  were  charged  +0l,  for  the  fee-farm  of  the 
town."' 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  a  grant  was  made  to  the 
burgesses  and  iheir  hoirs,  which  sironizly  marks  the  iliiberality 
that  prevailed  in  lliat  age  against  the  Jews;  none  of  whom,  by 
this  act,  were  permitted  to  reside  in  the  town.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  tlie  Third,  tlic  corporalion  was  deprived  of  its  liberlies, 
and  summoned  into  one  of  the  King's  courts,  to  answer  **  By 
what  authority  they  demanded  toll,  yet  paid  none?  Why  they 
claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  dying  cloth,  and  prohibiting  it 
to  be  dyed  in  every  other  place  williin  ten  ktigues,  except  Not- 
tingham ?  They  were  also  to  declare  by  what  right  they  chose  a 
bailiti' yearly,  and  why  ihcy  kept  a  fair  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
in  Whitsun  wci'k  ;  and  anolher  of  seventeen  diiy^,  at  tlie  time  of 
the  festival  of  St.  Jame*:  to  explain  by  what  authority  they  bad 
a  coroner ;  why  the  burgesses  should  not  be  sued  out  of  their 
own  l)orough  ;  and  wherefore  they  held  weekly  markets  on  Sun* 
daif,  M'lnday,  Wednesday^  and  Friday?" 

In  answer  to  these  requisitions,  some  mutilated  charters  tvcre 
produced  ;  but  the  liberties  of  the  town  were  not  restored  till  the 
inhabitants  had  paid  a  fine  of  forty  raarks>  and  con^^cntcd  to  att 
increase  of  rent,  which  augmented  the  annual  payment  to  ArQ* 
l()s.  James  the  First,  in  the  year  161I,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
granted  the  toAvti  a  new  charter,  which  contirms  various  privi- 
leges that  had  been  bestowed  in  former  reigns,  and  inve^t!»  the 
corporation  with  some  additional  liberties.  By  this  charter,  the 
bailiffs,  recorder^  and  town-clerk,  or  any  three  of  them,  were 
privileged  to  hold  a  court  of  record  on  every  second  Tuesday; 
to  have  the  sole  return  of  writs,  keep  a  quarterly  sessions,  two 
court-leets,  and  six  animal  fairs;  to  be  toll  free  tbioughout  the 
kingdom;  and  receive  toil  from  all,  but  ibe  Duchy  nf  Lancaster, 
which  was  lo  pay  only  half  the  sums  chai-ged  on  the  inhabitaats 
of  other  places. 

Thft 

*  Pilkington'*  View  of  Dcrbyihiif,  p.  139. 
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Tlie  next  alteration  made  in  the  governnicnt  of  Derby  was  hi 
rtieycar  l638»  when  k  was  determined,  that  the  authority  of 
the  two  bailitf's  should^  in  future,  ha  vested  in  one  person,  who 
wa5  to  be  chmen  annually,  and  called  Mayor.  The  then  bailiffs, 
Heury  Mil  lor  and  John  Hope,  were  the  first  that  held  the  abov9 
title;  but  a»  the  former  died  within  six  months,  the  continuance 
of  the  mayoralty  of  hi&  colleague  was  eighteen.  In  the  year 
168O,  the  ancient  charter  was  surrendered  to  Charles  the  Second^ 
and  the  present  charter  obtained  at  the  expence  of  nearly  400l. 
At  this  time  the  corporation  consists  of  a  Mayor,  nine  Aldermen, 
fourteen  Brethren,  (out  of  whom  the  aldermen  are  selected,) 
fourteen  Common-Councilmcn,  a  Recorder,  a  High  Steward, 
&nd  a  Town-Clerk.  The  privilege  of  returning  the  Members  to 
Parliatnent  is  possessed  by  the  freemen  and  sworn  burgesses^ 
who  are  about  700  in  numbe]-. 

Recurring  to  the  remarkable  events  which  have  happened  in 
this  town,  wc  find  that  the  rage  for  religions  persecution  which 
distinguished  the  reign  of  the  bigotted  Queen  Mar}',  was  here 
exercbed  on  the  person  of  a  poor  blind  woman,  named  Joan 
Waste;  who  wait  burnt  for  maintaining  that  the  sacrament  sniBt 
only  a  rocmurial  or  representation  of  the  body  of  Christ;  and 
that  the  elements  employed  in  the  ordinance,  were  merely  bread 
and  wine.  This  victim  to  crueJly  was  the  daughter  of  a  rope- 
maker,  and  assisted  her  father  in  hk  business;  but  being  accused 
for  heretical  opinions,  was  summoned  before  the  Bishop  of  lh« 
Diucese,  whose  arguments  to  induce  her  to  avow  a  belief  in  the 
real  presence  proving  ineflfcctual,  she  was  condemned  to  the 
fll&mes ;  and  suffered  with  exemplary  fortitude  at  the  age  of 
Iwenty-two.  She  was  burnt  on  the  first  of  August,  in  a  deep 
excavation,  called  Windmill-pit,  near  the  turnpike,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Burton. 

•  The  plague,  that  dreadful  scourge  to  human  happiness,  ha,'9 
VUited  this  town  several  times,  and  in  the  years  159'2  and  1.593, 
several  hundred  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  its  ravages.  In  the 
rcgpAter  of  All  Saints  parish  it  is  thus  noticed :  '*  October,:  15^2, 
The  plague  began  in  Derby,  in  th^  bouse  of  William  Sowter^ 
Vol.  III.  Z*  Rooksellef, 
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iotikK-lIcr,  Cft  — ■ in  the  pariah  of  A\\  Saints»  in  Derbj^^ 

ice.  and  it  conyimcd  in  the   town,  the  space  of  twelve  montbv 

il   thu   vrorst,    as   by  the    rt'gi^tc?r   mny  appear.'*^"  Octubcr, 

I59J-     About  this  tyinc   the  plague  of  pestilence,  by  the  greiil 

crcy  and  goodness  of  Ahnighly  God,  stayed,  past  all  expecta- 

on  of  man^  for  it  rented  upon  aasudaync  at  wlmt  tyme  it  wt^ 

dispersed  in  every  corner  of  this  whole  parishe:  thir  was  not  two 

houifs  together  fric  from  it,  and  yet  the  Lord   had    the  angrll 

cy,  as  in  Davide*jj  tyme  1  His  name  be  bleised  for  ylt/'     ta 

[the  year   1665,    when   London  was  depopulated  by    the  same 

dreadful  calamity,  the  plague  again  broke  out   at  Derby,  and 

proved  &o  fulal,  that   the  country  people  refused  to  bring  their 

€omnK»dit)es  to  the  market>placc.     I'he  liihabhants,  to  prevent 

a  fumine,  raised  a  piJe  of  stones  in  an  open  space  on  the  w«l 

Mdc  of  the  town,  near  the  buildtngs  now  called   Friar-Gate:  il 

ccived  (he  name  of  Ihudkss  Crcw4,  and  consisted  of  four  or 

vc  quadrangular  steps,  with  one  large  stone  coverii^  the  centre. 

■Jjitl'Jer,  after  precautionary  measmcs  to  prevent  the  infection, 

the  market  people  resorted,  and  placing  their  provisioDS  on  lb« 

round,  retired  to  a  distance,  till  tho  buyer,  who  was   not  ppT- 

itted  to  touch  any  article  before  purchased,  had  concluded  hi» 

rccment,    and  deposited   the  money  in  a  vessel  filled   with 

vjnegar** 

,  One  of  the  mo'^t  important  events  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
e  last  century,  is  the  Scotch  Rt'bellir>n  of  the  year  1745.  when 
Derby  became  distin^in^thcd  as  the  furthest  place  in  England 
jcacLcd  by  the  army  of  Charles  James  Stuart,  ihe  grand-son  of 
amcs  the  Second,  but  more  generally  known  by  the  appellation 
/of  the  Pretender.  This  misguided  wanderer,  wtlh  a  handful  of 
iLdveuturcr»,  deceived  by  the  expectation  of  a  more  general 
riiying  in  his  favor,  left  Scothmd  on  his  niarrh  to  the  Mctropolif, 
and  arrived  in  this  town  on  the  fourth  of  December  in  the  above 
ear.     His  appearance  was  not  unexpected,  and  measures  had 

1  bectt 

♦  See  Htttton'f  History  of  Derby,    in  "whkh  Is  regirtered  *n  ohtcrvniaa, 
/h«t  the  pLguc  never  iufeclcd  the  premisei  of  a  tobtcconisc,  a  tinner,  or  •  thoe- 
iker. 
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taken  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants.  Nearly 
iSOO  men  had  been  raised  by  a  subscription  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  town  and  county,  besides  150  levied  and  maintained  at  llie 
sole  expencc  of  the  Duke  of  Dfvonshirc,  The  day  previous  tu 
the  arrival  of  the  Scotch  army,  these  forces  were  reviewed,  and 
vrent  thiough  their  exercij^e  so  much  to  the  general  satisfaction* 
that  the  inhabitants  were  in  high  spirits  and  their  dread  of  the 
enemy's  approach  considerably  diminished.  Their  terror,  how* 
ever,  revived,  on  hearing  that  the  van-guard  of  the  rebels  was 
advancing  iowa.rds  Ashboumj  and  the  confusion  was  greatly  in- 
creased, by  the  orders  given  to  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  town, 
and  march  for  Nottingham,  Distraction  then  appeared  on  every 
countenance  ;  and  several  of  the  principal  gentlemen  and  trader 
men,  having  conveyed  away,  or  secreted,  their  most  valuable 
tfiects,  departed  with  their  wives  and  families  with  the  utmost 
ip«ed* 

Abotit  eleven  o'clock  on  the  fourth,  two  of  the  van-giiord  of 
the  enemy  entered  the  town;  and  having  seized  a  line  horse  be- 
longing to  a  respectable  inhabitant,  procce<led  to  the  GcOrve 
Inn,  and  demanded  billets  for  9000  men ;  hut  being  informed 
that  the  magistrate*  had  left  the  place,  they  appeared  satisfied ; 
yet  afterwords  meeting  with  an  aJderman,  whose  lameness  had 
prevented  hii  flight,  they  obliged  him  to  proclaim  the  Prince, 
In  a  short  time,  thirty  more  of  their  compaitions  arrived,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  BalmerJnoj  and  were  drawn  up  in  the 
markct-plftce,  ivhere  they  remained  till  near  three,  when  they 
were  joined  by  Lord  Eltho,  with  the  remainder  of  the  corps, 
which  constituted  the  Pretender's  life-guard  ;  find  b«?ing  com- 
posed of  the  !lower  of  his  army,  made  a  line  appearance.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  main  body  marched  into  the  town  in  tolerable 
order,  six  or  eight  a-breast,  but  apparently  much  fatigued,  and 
faint  with  inajution.  This  part  of  the  army  seemed  a  mixture  of 
every  rank,  from  b4iy-hood  tr»  old  age  5  they  carried  eight  whiia 
standards,  with  red  crosses.  About  dusk,  the  Prince  himself  en- 
tered the  town  on  foot,  wearing  a  green  bonnet,  laced  with  gold, 

Z  *4  a  white 


«  while  bob'wigf  ft  Highland  plaid,  aod  broftd-sword.  He  wis  •If* 
(coded  by  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  who  conducted  him  to 
the  house  of  Lord  Exeter,  in  Full  Street,  which  became  bis  head- 
quarters during  hb  stay  at  Derby.  The  Dukes  of  Athol  and 
Perth,  Lord  George  Murray,  Lord  Bal merino.  Lord  Pitslego, 
with  other  persons  of  distinction  who  accompanied  him,  and  hi* 
priricipal  officers,  took  possession  of  tlie  best  houses  in  the  town, 
while  their  followers  were  dl:>tiibuted  in  those  of  a  secondary  and 
inferior  order.  Many  of  the  inbubitauts  had  forty  or  dfty  men 
of  variouti  ranks  cjuartered  upon  theni ;  and  some  of  the  ntoitt 
respectable  genllemcn,  nearly  a  hundred. 

In  the  evening,  the  chiefs  of  the  Pretender's  army  held  a  COUl^ 
cil  of  war;  but  the  only  resolution  they  ap|}ear  to  have  formed, 
was  that  of  levying  a  contribution  ;  and  every  person  in  Derby, 
who  had  subscribed  for  the  defence  of  the  government,  was  ob- 
liged to  pay  a  similar  sum  to  the  rebels^  The  total  amount  of 
the  money  they  collected  in  various  ways,  was  between  two  and 
tliree  thousand  pounds, 

"  Great  pains  were  taken  to  supply  these  unwelcome  visitiata 
wiUi  every  necessary  article  of  food,  and  every  expedient  was 
employed  to  prevent  insult  and  depredation;  but  all  efforts  for 
this  purpose  proved  incrfectual;  for  on  the  second  day  they 
aeizcd  every  sort  of  property,  and  behaved  with  so  much  violence, 
that  several  gentlemen  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  themselves. 
They  also  beat  up  for  volunteers,  but  with  very  little  success,  as 
they  were  Joined  by  only  three  idle  and  unprincipled  fellows  of 
the  lowest  chiss  of  people!*"  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  to 
the  honor  of  the  rebel  army,  that  the  mischief  committed  was 
much  less  than  has  been  cxecitted  on  many  similar-occasions. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  was  held  another  great 
council,  at  which  their  debates  grew  so  very  warm,  that  they 
were  overheard  by  Mr.  Alderman  Eaton,  whp  constantly  attcnd> 
I'd  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  was  waiting  for  him  near  the  Prince** 
Jodgings.     The  linal  result  of  their  deliberations  was  to  return  to 
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tfie  north*  The  principal  cawcs  of  this  resolution  were  supposed 
to  be  the  very  small  encouragement  they  had  met  with 
tm  the  road*  and  the  great  strength  ■  and  quick  approaches 
of  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Another  circumstance  is  mentioned  at  Derby,  as  having  had 
lome  influence  on  their  determinaiton :  it  is  said,  that  when  the 
'•tandard  of  their  Prince  was  taken  into  his  lodgings,  it  was  bro- 
len  at  the  entrance  into  the  door.  This  incident  was  considered 
ominous  of  their  future  fate,  and  the  minds  of  some  of  their 

licfs  were  a  good  deal  affected  by  it  !*" 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixthj  their  drums  beat  to  arms* 

)d  it  was  ^opposed  the  army  was  preparing  to  march  toward* 
JLondon,  as  the  advanced  guard  had  secured  the  pass  at  Swark- 
ston  Bridge.  But  about  seven  o'clock  they  commenced  a  preci- 
|ntate  retreat  upon  the  Ashboorn  road;  their  hussars  riding  into 
the  neighboring  villages,  and  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  horses, 

id  whatever  other  property  they  imagined  would  be  of  service. 
After  the  whole  of  these  unwelcome  intruders  had  quitted  Derby, 
the  magistnites  ordered  a  return  to  be  made  of  the  numbers 
quartered  in  every  house  during  both  nights ;  when  (he  aggregate 
an  the  first  night,  appeared  to  be  7008 ;  and  on  the  second,  7  MS ; 
(delusive  of  women  and  children.  The  entire  number  of  effective 
rilkeo,  including  the  Prince's  guard,  the  guard  of  the  artillery, 
(which  consisted  of  thirteen  pieces,  stationed  on  Nun's  Green,) 
and  the  various  patroles  and  centrics,  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  about  8000,  With  this  small  force  was  the  kingdom  agitated 
lo  its  Centre:  and  had  the  condoct  of  th«  individuals  which  cora- 
fosed  it,  been  as  ferocious  and  brutal  as  that  which  disgraced  the 
fictorious  party  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  their  footsteps 
t»ou!d  have  marked  with  blood  ;  and  the  names  of  thousands,  who 
Are  now  living  happy  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  become  ex- 
thict  for  ever. 

Having  thus  partJculurizcd  the  more  remarkable  occurrences 
that  have  happened  at  Derby,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  descrip* 
lion  of  its  buildings;   premising,   that  some  faint  vestiges  of  an 

Z  3  ancient 
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ancient  castle  may  be  yet  traced  oti  tlic  elet-ated  ground  at  tl 
south-east  corner  of  the  town,  near  the  inclobures  called  Caslle-" 
field.  Ilbtory  is  silent  bnth  as  to  ihe  time  of  its  erection  and 
demolition;  but  additional  cvidiuice,  as  to  there  having  been  i^ 
fortress  on  the  situation  mentioned,  may  be  found  in  several  an^ 
cicnt  deeds,  which  describe  a  road  near  the  spot  by  the  name  of 
Castlc-gafe. 

The  principal  ornament  to  the  town  is  All-Saints  Cttuacn  ; 
yet,  respectable  as  it  is,  it  displays  a  remarkable  instance  of  ar- 
ch) tcctprq.1  tncongruit}'.  The  tower  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
I  lenry  the  Eighth,  and  i(s  upper  part  is  richly  ornamented  with  tra> 
eery,  crockets,  high  pinnacles,  and  battlements;  but  the  body  is 
Grecian,  though  of  the  chastest  proportion,  and  most  classical  de- 
sign. The  interior  is  particularly  light,  elegant,  and  spacious. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  five  columns  on  each  side:  the  window* 
are  large  and  handsome;  and  the  symmetry  and  harmonious pitKi 
portions  of  the  building  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  At  the  wett- 
end  is  a  spacious  organ-gallery,  furiiijshed  with  a  good  organ;  the 
cast  end  is  separated  from  the  part  of  the  structure  approprialc4 
to  public  worship,  by  a  rich  open  screen-work  of  iron,  fabricated 
at  an  expence  of  several  hundred  pounds.  The  portion  thus  cut 
off  from  the  body  of  the  cliurch  is  divided  into  three  parts.  On  the 
northern  side  is  \he  vestry,  and  cast  entrance  to  the  church;  the 
centre  is  an  elegant  cjiancel ;  the  southernmost  is  the  monument- 
room  of  the  Cuvendish's,  and  many  of  that  illustrious  family  aro 
buried  ip  the  vault  beneath.  The  splendid  mural  monument  on 
ihe  south  side  of  this  repository,  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated 
Comitfss  of  Shrew£bitri/f  was  constructed  during  her  life-time^ 
^nder  her  own  inspection.  In  a  recess  in  the  lower  part  is  the 
figure  of  ^he  Countess,  arrayed  in  the  habit  o(  the  times,  with 
her  head  lying  on  a  cushion,  and  her  bands  uplifted  in  the  aui- 
tude  of  prayer.  Beneath  b  a  long  inscription  in  Latin,  to  th« 
following  effect; 

♦•To  the  Memory  of  £|.tzAicTH,  the  DiugHter  of  John  Uardwikc,  of 
pirdivike,  la  the  Couniy  of  Derby,    Esg.  and  at  length  Co-HcireM  to  her 

brother 
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feiotnfr  jolin.  She  \v?s  narritci.  fir";*.,  to  R.,:  <::  li  i;l^-y.  of  h;rltv.  m  tl;c  ^jid 
f  ounty  of  Derby,  Esq.  afterwards  to  William  Cavendish,  of  ChaUwort'  , 
Knight,  Treasurer  of  the  Cbamber  tQ  the  Kings  Henry  the  Eighth  aad  E^dward 
the  Sixth,  and  to  Queen  Nfary^  tQ  whom  he  was  aUo  a  Privy  CounacUor.  She 
then  ^ame  the  Wife  of  Sir  William  St.  Loiy,  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  Queen 
Klinfaeth.  Her  lait  Husband  was  the  Most  Noble  George  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
By  Sir  Wiiliam  Cavendish  alone  she  had  Issue:  this  was  three  Som;  namely, 
Henry  Cavendish,  of  Tiitbary,  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  Esq.  who  took  to  wife 
^race,  the  Daughter  of  the  said  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  but  di^d  widwut 
legitimate  Issue;  William,  created  Baron  Cavendish  of  Hardwike,  and  Earl  of 
pevonshire,  by  his  late  Majesty  King  James ;  and  Charles  Cavendish,  of  WeU 
heck,  Knight,  Father  of  the  Most  Honorable  William  Cavendish,  on  account  of 
his  great  Merit  created  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Baron  Ogle  by  right  of  his  Mother, 
and  Viacount  Mansfield;  Earl,  Marquis,  and  Duke  of  New<attleupon  Tync; 
and  Earl  Ogle,  of  Ogle.  She  had  also  an  equal  number  of  Daughters;  namely', 
Frances,  married  to  Sir  Henry  Pier  point;  Elizabeth,  to  Charles  Stuait,  Earl  of 
Lenox;  and  Mary,  to  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This  very  cclebratrd  Elizam 
httk^  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  built  the  Houses  of  Chatsworth,  Hardwike, 
jHid  Oldcoces,  highly  distinguished  by  their  Magnificence.  She  finished  her 
Imsitory  Life  on  the  s  3th  4ay  of  February,  in  the  year  :6o7,  and  about  tlie 
Eighcyrwenth  Year*  of  hfx  Age;  ^nd  expecting  a  gigrious  Kesurrectiqn,  liea 
interred  bpiath." 

Among  the  other  monuments  deserving  of  notice  in  tltis  divir 
•ion  of  the  church,  is  one  nearly  of  the  bright  of  twelve  inQt^ 
^bich  stands  near  the  centre,  aod  was  erected  to  the  n^eroory  of 
William,  EarJ  of  Devonshire,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  June, 
]628;  and  Ci^rxstiav,  his  Countess,  the  only  daughter  of  Lord 
Bruce,  of  Kinloss,  in  Scotland.  Each  side  of  the  monument  is 
!opeD ;  and  in  the  middle,  under  a  dome,  arc  whole  length  figures^ 
in  white  marble,  of  the  Earl  and  his  Lady,  standing  upright. 
The  angles  on  the  outside  are  ornamented  with  busts  of  thejr 
four  children ;  William,  the  eldest,  successor  to  the  Earl ;  Charles, 
Lieutenaot-General  of  Ilurse  in  the  Civil  Wai^ ;  Henry,  who  died 

Z  4  young ^ 

*  This  atatemtnt  of  the  age  of  tlie  Countess  is  certainly  erroneons ;  as  it  appears, 
from  Collins's  Peerage,  Ac.  that  she  was  fourteen  when  she  married  her  first 
disband,  Robert  Barley,  Esq.  who  died  on  the  second  of  February,  1538-33; 
coosequendy,  if  her  own  death  did  no^  happen  till  1607,  she  muit  thpn  fa»ye  bcfn 
(at  Ica^}  in  her  ninety-fint  yeaf. 
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young;  and  Anne*  niarried  to  Robert  Lord  Rich,  son  and  hmr  t« 
Jlobcrt,  Earl  of  Warwick,  On  a  mural  monument  by  Rysbracb^ 
to  the  memory  of  Caroline,  Countes*  of  Besboroiigh»  who 
died  in  176O,  in  her  forty-first  year,  is  &  well-executed  figure  of 
the  Countess,  r^cUning  and  leaning  on  a  cushion,  with  a  book  in 
her  hand.  Another  neat  monument,  by  Notlekins,  displays  tba 
medallioo  end  arm*  of  William  Ponsonby,  Earl  of  Bes- 
borough,  and  husband  to  the  above  lady,  who  died  in  tho  yeaf 
1753. 

Against  the  wall,  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchy  in  a  curiotiib 
ancient  memorial,  erected  in  honor  of  Ricuard  Croshaw^ 
who  was  the  son  of  a  poor  nailor  in  this  town,  and  went  to  Loii» 
doD  in  a  leathern  doublet  to  seek  his  fortune.  Possessing  indus* 
try  and  perseverance,  his  endeavors  proved  successful ;  and  hav- 
ing attained  considerable  afHucnce,  he  bequeathed  upwards  of 
4000h  to  the  corporation  of  Derby,  for  the  maintenance  oC 
lecturers,  relief  of  the  poor,  and  other  pious  uses !  It  appears 
by  the  inscription,  that  he  was  jM aster  of  tbc  Goldsmith's  Com- 
pany* and  Deputy  of  Broad-Street  Ward;  and  that  in  the  great 
plague  In  l625t  he  remained  in  the  city  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  poor,  though  bis  own  safety  was  by  that  means  endan? 
gcrcd :  he  died  in  July,  l63I.  Tbc  doiiatieo  cnWed  Croshaw's 
J>o!e^  is  the  distribution  in  this  church,  of  twenty-one  pence  and 
feeven  sixpenny  loaves  every  Sunday  morning,  to  seven  poor  per- 
sons, selected  alternately  from  the  five  parishes  of  which  the  town 
consists^ 

This  church  has,  in  all  probability,  been  twice  rebuilt  since  itf 
original  fountlation.  In  ancient  writings  it  is  called  AlUhallfms; 
a  name  wfiich  it  stiil  retains  in  the  dialect  of  the  common  people. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  it  was  exempted  from  all  eccle- 
iiaslical  jurisdiction,  but  that  of  the  Papal  See,  and  is  now  com- 
pletely independent.  It  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  had  a  ma- 
ster and  seven  prebendaries,  whose  income,  at  the  period  of  the 
Dissolution,  amounted  to  3yL  12s.  The  last  time  the  body  of 
the  church  was  rebuilt,  an  ancient  tomb-stone,  or  alabaster  &liib» 
discovered}  having  the  Hgure  of  r  priest,  holding  a  sacramental 
»  cup, 
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cup,  carved  on  it  in  scroll  linos,  and  round  the  edges,  the  follow- 
iiig  inscription,  Stibtiu  mejacet  Joharmes  Lawtf  Quondmn  Canon" 
tens  Ecektut  CoUegiaia  Omnia  Saucti  Derby ,  ac  SMecanus  gut- . 
to  Qui  ObtU  Juno  M  Miil^  CCCC^  fropUiatvr  Dau,  Amen. 
'  Ihis  ittMMi  is  still  preserved  in  the  norti^  aisle.     The  house. 
lA  which  the  collegians  resided,,  is  probably  that  which  yet  bears  ^ 
the  name  of  the  college^  near  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
:  There  is  a  tradition  current  at  Derby,  that  the  tower  of  All 
Saints  was  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  young  unmarried  inba-^ 
bitants  of  the  town^  and  an  inscription  on  the  north  and  south 
9des  of  the  fabric  is  given  in  corroboration  of  the  tale.    The 
words  are,  young  men  and  maids ;  bat  the  characters  are  nearly , 
obliterated.    The  height  of  the  tower  is  upwards  of  170  feet. 
The  design  for  the  body  of  the  church  was  executed  by  Gibbs^ 
the  ingenious  architect  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London. 
The  money  for  building  it  was  chiefly  procured  through  the  inde- 
^titigable  industry  of  the  minister,  whose  exertions  and  success 
ace  thus  particularized  on  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  placed  against 
the  south  wall  within  the  edifice ; 

In  Memory 

Of  y*R«v**  Michael  HuTCHiNSON.  D.  D. 

tate  Minister  of  this  Church ; 

Who/rom  a  pious  zeal,  and  unwearied  application^ 

Obtained  Subscriptions, 

And  afterwards  collected  and  paid 

Three -thousand,  two  hundred,  and  forty-nine  pounds. 

And  upwards,  for  y<  Rebuilding  of  this  Church: 

He  died  y"  tenth  day  of  June, 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 

MDGCXXX. 

The  above  sum  proving  insufficient  to  defray  the  expences,  the 
Doctor  procured  a  brief  which  produced  nearly  600I.  more;  but 
the  fiinds  being  still  defective,  he  sold  twelve  of  the  principal 
seats,  and  six  barying-places  in  the  vaults  beneath,  as  freehplds, 
by  roch  oC  candle*    By  this  method  he  obtained  the  additional 

sum- 
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sum  of  4751.  13s.  But  shortly  afterwards  the  Doctor^  threw  up 
the  tnanagcmenl;  a  quarrel,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedurCf 
Imving  arisen  between  him  and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants* 
This  occasioned  a  considerable  increase  in  the  expenditure,  and 
the  deficiencies  were  evcnlunlly  defrayed  by  the  ptirish.  The 
first  sermon  in  the  new  church  was  preached  by  Dr.  Hutchinson 
on  the  21at  of  November,   1725. 

Besides  the  church  of  All  Saints*  there  aro  four  others  in 
Derby,  respectively  dedicated  to  St.  Alkniund,  St.  Peter,  St. 
Werburgh,  and  St.  Michael.  Tlie  former  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  in 
honor  of  Alkmiind,  (son  of  Altired*  the  deposed  King  of  North-' 
innberland,)  who  was  slain  in  battle,  while  endeavoring  to  roiii-' 
state  his  father.  He  was  first  interred  at  Littleshull,  in  Shrop* 
shire-,  but  his  credulous  adherents  having  attributed  the  power 
<»f  working  miracles  to  liia  remains,  he  was  afterwards  rt'movcd 
to  Derby,  and  interred  in  the  church  which  now  bears  his  name» 
His  shrine  was  frequently  visited  by  his  countrj'mcn  ;  and,  prc- 
\jous  to  ibe  Reformaliori,  many  pilgrimages  were  made  to  hU 
tomb.  l*he  age  of  the  present  church  is  considerably  posterior  ■ 
to  the  Saxon  times,  though  it  is  ycL  ancient,  and  lias  a  number 
of  rude  heads,  and  other  sculptures,  as  ornaments,  on  diticrent 
parts  of  the  building. 

St  Peter's  had  a  chapel  founded  within  it,  about  the  year 
1530,  by  Robert  Lyversage,  a  dyer  of  this  town,  Ik  endowed 
it  for  the  continued  support  of  a  priest,  who  was  to  celebrate  di* 
vine  scr\'ico  every  Friday,  and  aftcnvards  distribute  a  silver  penny 
to  thirteen  indigent  persons  of  his  congregation,  either  men  or 
Yvomcn.     In  this  church  was  also  ^  cbantry»  fouiidcd  ia  honor 


i 


*■  **  It  ■  stranger  passed  ihrough  Dcrby*^'  obAcrvci  Mr.  Hutton,  **  the  Doc* 
tor's  bow  and  hi;  rhcioiric  >i¥trc  crnployed  in  titc  service  of  the  church.  He 
was  a  nian  of  gcaicci  address,  and  a  campkcc  matter  of  the  art  of  brg^tng. 
His  anxiety  ww  urgent ;  and  his  powers  $o  ptcvaUing,  that  he  Kldom  foiled  of 
success.  When  the  Waitct  fiddled  at  his  door  for  a  Chn«tmas>box,  instead  of 
sending  them  away  with  a  solitary  ihilitfig,  he  Invited  them  in,  treated  ihttt^ 
with  a  taixXard  «f  ale,  and  persuaded  thcia  out  of  a  guinta !" 
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q/  the  Blessed  Mary.    St.  Wcrburgh's*  like  AU-3aints»  has  a 
tpwer  an<l  body  of  different  orders ;  though  bfjth  appear  lo  have 
been  erected  during  the  seventeenth  century*  The  ancient  church 
on  this  spot  was  probably  built  before  the  Conquest ;  but^  from 
being  situated  Dear    ihe  Markeaton  brook^   its  foundation  wai 
sapped  by  floods,  and  in  IGOI  the  tower  fell  to  ihc  ground.     To 
prevent  a  like  uccldenti  a  new  one  \\m  built  on  a  more  firm 
basis,  but  on  the  east  side  of  the  body  or  the  church;  the  latter, 
Ijkc  its  former  companion,  suflered  by  a  flood,  and  fell  in   the 
3'car  \69ii»    The  interior  of  the  present  fabric  is   light,    and 
handsome*     St.  MichaelV  is  a  small  edifice,  presenting  nothing 
vemurkablo«     All  the  four  last  named  churches  formed  part  of 
^hc  possessions  of  the  abbey  at  Derlcy ;  but  having  been  sHzcd 
liy  the  Crown  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  were  afterwards 
granted  to  the  corporation  of  Derby  by  Queen  Miiry,  together 
^ith  the  church  of  All-Saints.     Uesidos  the  above  places  of  reli- 
gious worship,  in  this  town  are  several  inecting-house^,  for  tb« 
ipcctivc    iccts   of  Presbyterians,    Independents,    Methodists, 
'I2ualier>»  &c. 

Among  the  public  buildings  in  Derby,  are  a  County  and  a 
Town  Hall,  a  County  Goal,  an  elegant  Assembly- Room,  and  a 
Jheatre.  The  county-hall  is  a  large,  but  heavy  building  of  free- 
stone, situated  in  St*  Mary's  Gate:  it  was  finished  in  the  year 
l660m  I'he  town-hall,  built  by  the  coqioration  about  the  year 
)7dO,  is  a  handsome  structure,  standing  on  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  one  of  wood  and  plaster,  on  the  «outb-east  side  of  the 
narket-ptace.  The  county  goal  was  erected  about  the  year 
1756,  at  the  expcnce  of  the  county,  aided  by  a  donation  of 
4001.  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  h  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  near  the  uppijr  end  of  Friar  Gate;  and  U  a  very 
respectable  building,  %vell  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  its  destina* 
Jion.  The  front  is  from  an  excellent  design,  di>playiiig  solidity 
and  strength,  without  that  affectation  of  incongruous  ornament 
*>  frequently  e.\hibitcd  in  modern  buildings  of  similar  character, 
llic  foundation  of  the  assembly-room  was  laid  in  the  ^^pring  of 
J[63  J  but  the  edifice  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1774.     It 
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b  of  itone,  and  h  situated  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  market 
place.  The  charges  of  erecting  it  were  defrayed  by  subscriptions 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county:  his  Grace  the  late 
Duke  of  Devon  was  a  very  liberal  contributor.  Oti  the  pediment 
»re  sculptured  a  vaiiety  of  musical  instruments,  figurative  of  the 
design  of  the  building.  Tlie  theatre,  standing  in  Bold-l,ane»  is 
of  biickt  and  was  erected  at  the  expcnce  of  Mr.  James  Whitley^ 
ill  the  year  1773 :  the  interior  is  neat  and  convenient. 

The  situation  of  Derby,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dcrwent*  renders 
it  e^tr^niety  favorable  for  the  institution,  and  carrying  on,  of 
manufactures  which  require  the  aid  of  water;  and  various  wnris 
have  been  established  cither  in  the  town,  or  its  immediate  vici- 
nity. Their  success,  however,  has  been  greatly  promoted  by 
l^c  judicious  application  of  machinery ;  and  mills  on  the  most 
improved  construction  have  been  erected  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. Those  iK'longing  to  the  Messrs.  Strult«s',  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  are  particularly  ingenious  j  and  the  facility  At* 
tainod  by  them  in  working  stockings,  figured  pieces  for  waistcoats, 
and  many  oiher  articles,  have  contributed  to  the  extension  of 
this  branch  of  business  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  One  of  the 
mills  belonging  to  the  above  gentlemen,  is  remarkable  for  its 
floors  being  all  constructed  on  brick  arches,  and  paved  with 
bhck,  by  which  meant  it  is  rendered  absolutely  indeslnictibte  b/ 
fire.  This  building  is  six  >torics  high,  115  feet  long,  and  thirty 
l^ret  wide;  it  was  erected  in  the  year  1793»  and  was  the  first* 
'^reproof  mill  that  was  ever  built.  Besides  the  Cotton  ftietafin,' 
the  maniifactures  mo^l  celebrated  in  Derby,  arc  those  of  Silk, 
Porcelain,  and  Ornaments,  &c.  of  Derbyshire  Spar  and  Marble. 

Th« 

*  The  secmd  mill  tonstrucud  on  tbe  tttac  plsn,  wii  erected  by  the  ama 
proprietors  «i  Belptt ;  but  two  otheri  have  iiact  been  built  on  •  limilar  pfiAcU' 
pic;  the  Biu,  ■  Hax-ttiill  >t  Shrewsbury t  and  very  lately,  ta  octnordinary 
Urgt  cotton.tniU  at  Manchester.  FYom  the  extictne  riik  of  firei  In  eotion  (»o^ 
lorin,  ind  the  enormous  inturaact  llMt  ii  demanded  ia  coascquence,  ihefv  cm» 
bero  doubt  but  thlx  mode  qF  building  will  be  greatly  extcoded,  particularly  ifi 
•he  mere  return  of  tTie  lum  at  whrch  the  works  are  gcijciiUy  injured,  is  but  a 
very  inadequate  compcm^on  for  the  inconveoience  and  lo>i  of  time  occauoiMtf 
by  their  deitructioa. 
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The  manufacture  of  silk  is  carried  on  to  a  great  exleiit,  and 
^he  number  of  hands  to  which  it  affords  employment,  arc  upwards 
of  1000,  including  children  and  women.    The  work  is  chiefly 
performed  by  means  of  machines,  or  mills,  made  for  the  purpose, 
'  iMit  of  -various  nie«  and  somewhat  different  in  construction.  The 
original  mill,  called  the  Silk-Millt  to  denote  its  pre-eminence, 
being  the  first  and  largest  of  its  kind  ever  erected  in  England, 
stands  upon  an  island  in  the  river  Dcrwent.     Its  history  is  re- 
markable, as  it  denotes  the  power  of  genius,  and  the  vast  influ* 
«nce  which  even  the  enterprises  of  an  individual  has  on  the  com- 
merce of  a  country. 

The  Italians  were  long  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  art  of 
silk-throwing,  and  the  merchants  of  other  nations  were  conse- 
quently dependent  on  that  people  for  their  participation  in  a  very 
lucrative  article  of  trade,  and  were  fi-equently  deprived  of  their 
fair  profits,  by  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  for  the  original  ma- 
terial. This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  when  a  person,  named  Crocket,  erected  a 
email  mill,  near  the  present  works,  with  an  intention  of  intro- 
ducing the  silk  manufacture  into  England;  but  his  machinery 
being  inadequate  to  the  puri)Ose,  he  quickly  became  insolvent, 
and  the  design  was  for  some  time  abandoned.  At  length,  about 
the  year  1715,  a  similar  idea  began  to  expand  in  the  mind  of  an 
excellent  mechanic  and  draughtsman,  named  John  Lombe, 
who,  though  young,  resolved  on  the  perilous  task  of  travelling 
into  Italy,  to  procure  drawings,  or  models,  of  the  machines  ne- 
cessary for  the  undertakiug. 

Id  Italy  he  remained  some  time ;  but  as  admission  to  the  silk- 

iorks  was  prohibited,  he  could  only  obtain  access  by  corrupting 

two  of  the  workmen,  through  whose  assistance  he  inspected  the 

machinery  in  private ;  and  whatever  parts  he  obtained  a  kuow- 

iedge  of  during  these  visits,    he  recorded  -on  paper  before  he 

aWpU     By  perseverance  in  this  mode  of  conduct,  he  made  bim- 

'  telf  acquainted  with  the  whole;  and  had  just  completed  his  plan^, 

iwheo  his  intention  was  discovered,   and  bis  life  being  in  extreme 

hazard,  he  flew  with  precipitation,  and  took  refuge  on  ship-board*. 

The 
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The  two  Italians  who  had  favored  his  scheme^  afid  whose  lifcs 
were  in  equal  danger  with  his  own,  accompanied  him,  and  they 
all  soon  landed  with  safety  in  England :  this  was  about  th«  year 
1717. 

Fixing  on  Derby  as  a  proper  place  for  his  purpose,  he  agreed 
with  the  corporation  for  an  island,  or  swanpi  in  the  river,  508 
feet  long,  and  52  wide,  at  a  rent  somewhat  below  eight  poutKb 
yearly.  Here  he  established  his  silk-roiH ;  but  during  the  time 
employed  in  its  construction,  he  erected  temporary  machines  in 
the  Town-Hall,  and  various  other  places;  by  which  means  he  not 
only  reduced  the  prices  of  silk  far  below  the  Italians,  but  wa^ 
likewise  enabled  to  proceed  with  his  greater  undertakings  thoti^ 
the  charges  amounted  to  nearly  30,0001. 

In  the  year  1718  he  procui-ed  a  patent  to  enable  him  to  secure 
the  profits^  thus  arising  from  his  address  and  ingenuity,  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years;  but  his  days  verged  to  a  close,  and,  be*' 
fore  half  this  period  had  elapsed,  treachery  and  poison  had 
brought  him  to  the  grave.  The  Italians,  who^e  trade  rapidly  de& 
creased,  from  the  success  of  the  new  establishment)  were  exat* 
perated  to  vengeance,  and  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  man 
whose  ingenuity  had  thus  turned  the  current  of  their  businest 
into  another  channel.  An  artful  woman  was  sent  from  Italy  in 
the  character  of  a  friend;  she  associated  with  the  parties,  and 
was  permitted  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  silk.  Her  influ- 
ence was  privately  exerted  on  the  natives  who  had  fled  with  Mr* 
Lombe  from  Italy,  and  succeeding  with  one^  she  prepared  to  exe- 
cute the  long- meditated  plan  of  death.  The  victim  lii^ied  m 
agony  two  or  three  years,  when  the  springs  of  life  being  com-* 
pletely  exhausted,  he  breathed  his  last.  Slow  poison  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  means  employed  to  deprive  him  of  existence} 
and  though  suspicion  was  almost  strengthened  into  certainty,  by 
the  circumstances  that  transpired  on  the  examination  of  Madam 
^  *  *  *  the  evidence  was  not  decisive,  and  she  was  discharged* 
Her  associate  had  previously  ran  away  to  bis  own  country.  The 
other  Italian,  whose  name  was  Gartrcralll,  continued  in  Derbyi 
•nd  afterwards  worked  at  a  silk-miU  erected  atStockport«  in 

Cheshire ; 
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Cheshire ;  bat  died  in  poverty.    The  funeral  of  John  Lombe  was 
celebrated  in  a  style  of  considerable  magnificence. 

The  death  of  this  lamented  artist  did  not,  as  the  Italiant 
hoped,  prove  fatal  to  his  patriotic  scheme,  for  the  machinery  was 
in  full  action,  and  the  business  becoming  more  successful,  gave 
employment  to  about  300  people.  John  Lombe  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  William,  whose  melancholy  disposition  led  him  to 
.  commit  suicide ;  on  which  the  property  descended  to  his  cousin^ 
Sir  Thomas  Lombe.  Shortly  afterwards,  August  99th,  1724,  the 
lease  of  the  ground  was  signed  by  the  corporation }  for,  though 
the  buiidrng  had  been  long  completed,  the  deeds  had  not  hitlierto 
been  exchanged. 

Previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  patent^  Sir  Thomas  petitioned 
Parliament  fur  a  renewal,  pleading,  **  That  the  works  bad  taken 
bo  long  a  time  in  perfecting,  and  the  people  in  teaching,  that 
there  had  been  tKUte  to  acquire  emolument  from  the  patent." 
This  statement  was  nut  altogether  correct,  as  it  appears  that  the 
petitioner  had  already  accumulated  upwards  of  80,0001.  The 
application,  however,  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful }  for  govern- 
ment, willing  to  reward  the  promoters  of  national  benetit,  and  nt 
the  same  time  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  such  a  useful  inveu- 
lion,  granted  him  14,0001.  in  lieu  of  a  new  patent,  and  on 
condition  that  he  should  suffer  a  complete  model  of  the  works  to 
be  taken:  this  was  accordingly  executed,  and  afterwards  depo- 
sited in  the  Tower  for  public  inspection. 

8ir  Thomas  Lombe  dying  on  the  3d  of  February,  173S,  the 
silk-mill  became  the  property  of  his  lady,  and  was  twice  adver- 
tised for  public  sale;  but  the  trade  being  greatly  decayed,  through 
the  erection  of  mills  in  other  places,  no  bidders  could  be  found, 
though  the  second  time  the  works  were  put  up  at  as  low  a  sura 
«s  lOOOL  On  the  20th  of  February,  173*),  the  lease  was  as- 
signed from  Lady  Lombe  to  Richard  Wilson,  Esq.  and  in 
July  following  the  agreement  was  completed,  and  the  property 
transferred  to  the  latter,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  40001.  Ihc 
premises  have  been  occupied  many  years  by  Mr.  —-Swift,  who 
k%k  made  various  important  additions  to  the  machinery,  nud  em- 
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ploys  about  240  hands,  (principally  women  and  children; 
the  lease  has  continued  in  fjosscssion  of  the  Wilson  family  to  thf 
present  lime.  It  expires,  however,  during  the  course  of  1803g 
the  term  for  which  it  was  granted  being  no  more  than  seventy- 
nine  yeai"s;  aiul  the  building  has  already  been  advertised  for  sail 
by  the  corporation,' 

The  extensive  fabric  which  contains  the  machinery,  standi 
upon  huge  piles  of  imk,  doubly  planked,  and  covered  with  Uonot 
work,  on  which  are  turned  thirteen  stone  arches,  that  sustaitt 
the  wnll^.  Its  whole  length  is  110  feet;  its  breadth,  thirty-ninef 
and  its  height,  rit'ty-five  feet,  six  inches.  It  contains  five  storic^ 
beside  the  under  worka,  and  is  lighted  by  46$  windows.  In  thl 
three  upper  stories  are  the  Italian  winding  engines,  which  am 
placed  in  a  regular  manner  across  the  apartments,  and  furnished 
with  mai)y  thousand  swifts  and  spindles,  and  engines  for  world 
ing  them*  In  the  two  lower  rooms  are  the  spinning  and  twij< 
mills,  which  are  all  of  a  circular  form,  and  are  turned  by  upi 
right  shafts  passing  through  their  centres,  and  communicating 
with  shafts  from  the  water-wheel  Their  diameter  is  betweca 
twelve  and  thirteen  feet;  and  their  height,  nineteen  feet,  eighH 
inches.  The  f^pinning  mills  are  eight  in  number,  and  give  m<h 
tion  to  upwards  of  25,000  reel  bobbins,  and  nearly  3000  stan 
wheels  belonging  to  the  reels.  Kach  of  the  four  twist  mills  coiw 
tains  four  rounds  of  spindles,  about  385?  of  which  are  connected^ 
with  cacti  mil),  as  well  as  mimerous  reels,  bobbins,  star^whcell^ 
•&c.     The  whole  of  this  elaborate  machine,  for  one  only  it  if^ 

Ihougl 

*  As  the  above  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  iilk>mill  into  Englmd  «^ 
fcntially  varie*  from  almost  every  other  that  has  been  published  on  thetubjcdj 
it  becotnei  expedient  Lo  mention,  that  the  cliief  authority  on  which  it  is  relalcd| 
is  the   «'  Hijiary  ef  i>er*v,"  by  Mr.   Hutton.     Thia  gentleman  wv  ^r/, 
known  to  Gartreva/fi;  and  in  hit  infancy  was  well  acquainted  with  th« 
both  nf  the  other  lulian,  and  of  the  female  to  whose  »rts  John  Lomlvc  fell 
victim  ;   but  the  lapse  of  threescore  yean,  as  he  observe*,  in  a  letter  with  whi 
he  hai  favored  ui,  '*  has  driven  them  oyt  of  hii»  mind.*'     Varioui  particulars 
ht»  statement  we  have  substantiated  by  local  enquiries,  and  by  refening  lo  oi 
final  documenu  ;  from  which  some  parttculan  are  loscrud  in  ibe  tcM 
Mc  UuUon  wu  probably  uiutcquaifLted  with. 
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though  distributed^  as  we  -have  mentioned,  through'  ^ve  lai^ 
apartments,  is  put  in  motion  by  a  single  water-wheel,  twenty- 
three  feet  in  diameter,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  building. 

An  adequate  idea  of  this  complicated  assemblage  of  wheels 
and  movements  cannot  be  conveyed  by  words ;  to  be  distinctly 
conceived,  it  must  be  seen;  and  even  then  considerably  more 
time  is  requisite  to  obtain  a  Icnowledge  of  its  parts,  and  of  their 
dependence  on  each  other,  than  is-genenilly  allotted  by  the  ca- 
■ual  visitant.  All  is  whirling,  and  in  motion,  and  appears  as  if 
directed  and  animated  by  some  invisible  power;  yet  mutually 
dependent  as  every  part  is,  any  one  of  them  may  be  stopped  and 
separated  at  pleasure.  This  arises  from  eyeiy  movement  being 
performed  by  two  wheels,  one  of  which  is  turned*  by  the  other? 
but  when  separated,  the  latter  preserves  its  rotorary  motion, 
while  the  other  stops  as  the  impelling  power  no  longer  operates. 
The  whole  number  of  wheels  is  about  14,000. 

All  the  operations  are  performed. here,  from  winding  the  raw- 
•illc,  to  organizing  or  preparing  it  for  the  weavers.  The  raw-silk 
is  chiefly  brought  in  skains,  or  hanks,  from  China  and  Piedmont ; 
that  produced  in  the  former  country  is  perfectly  white,  but  the 
produce  of  the  latter  is  of  a  light  yellow  color.  The  skain  is  first 
placed  on  an  hexagonal  wheel,  or  swift;  and  the  filaments  which 
compose  it  are  regularly  wound  otf  upon  a  small  cylindrical 
block  of  wood,  or  bobbin,*  To  wind  a  single  skain  is  the  work  of 
five  or  six  days,  though  the  machine  is  kept  in  motion  ten  hours 
daily ;  so  astonishingly  fine  are  the  filaments  of  which  it  is  formed. 
In  this  part  of  the  process  many  children  are  employed,  whose 
nimble  fingers  are  kept  in  continual  exercise  by  tying  the  threads 
that  break,  and  removing  the  burs  and  uneven  parts,  some  of 
which  are  the  cases  that  the  silk-worm  fabricates  for  its  awn 
grave,  or  rather  for  its  dormitory  while  Nature  prepares  it  for  a 
new  mode  of  existence.  The  ^ilk  thus  wound  upon  the  bubbijis, 
is  afterwards  twisted  by  other  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  is 
then  sent  to  the  doubters,  who  are  chiefly  women,  stationed  in  a 
detached  building,  which  stands  on  the  same  island,  on  piles  like 
the  silk-mill;  and  though  not  half  so  broad,  is  nearly  thirty 'feet 
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loTif^r.  H^re  fottr.  Mveit,  or  ten,  of  the  tlireiiclsare  tinit^^  tTifi» 
<^ne«  itcconlinjc  to  ihe  uses  lor  which  they  arc  tle<)igneii ;  the  ^rm 
bind  goilii;  to  the  atocking- weaver;  the  others  to  the  tnanufdcmrtr 
i>f  waistcout-^pieccft,  &c. 

It  hsks  frequently  been  remarked,  among  other  ab^urdiciesy 
ilhat  when  the  machine  is  completely  in  motion,  "  it  worki 
f5J'26  yards  of  organ^inc  »ilk-lhrcad  by  every  revolution  of  lh« 
water-whM'l,"  which  turns  once  round  every  nineteen  secon^^ 
Tho  liicro  vi«w  of  the  machine  is  HufTicicnt  to  convince  any  pertott^ 
thftt  ihfi  quantity  of  yards  wound  every  circuit  of  the  wheel 
Iran  not  be  told;  neither,  indeed,  ts  it  open  to  calculation;  fur 
th«  (hrpads  are  so  coiitinuaHy  breakijig,  (not  to  mention  other 
tHfiiculties  that  render  the  attempt  insuperable,)  that  the  pov^er 
of  numbers  nrriwt  ever  he  inadequate  to  asteitain  the  amotUII. 
.  The  manufacture  of  ForceluM  was  originally  esbibU§be4  at 
Derby  about  the  year  1750,  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Daet- 
bttfyt  but  the  mo.^t  conwderable  improvements  have  beenefloctcd 
i^nce  his  decease,  through  the  judicious  methods  employed  in 
fr^paring  the  paste,  and  increasing  the  beauty  of  the  cJecorations. 
The  ware  itself  is  not  of  equrt^l  fineness  with  the  French  aad 
CiaxoD ;  though  its  vt-oikmanship,  and  ornaments,  are  far  supe* 
rion  The  paintings  are,  in  general,  rich,  and  sveU  excculnd 
6nd  the  giUling  and  burnishing  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  body  of  the  semi-vitreous  ware,*  called  porcelain,  b 
¥»bite  clay,  combined  with  diflerent  proportions  of  iiuxing 
tt*r.  1'hw  best  kind  i»  absolutf  ly  infusible,  and  takes  for  its  glase 
a  vitreous  subslanee,  without  a  particle  of  lead.  When  the  pa^e 
is  duly  prepared,  by  grinding,  and  other  operations,  it  is  con* 
signed  to  the  woHcman«  vihose  dexteiily  produces  a  variety  uf 
heautitij]  fornix,  from  the  shapeless  mas't  delivered  into  his  hands,. 
Round  ve^&*K  are  u*.u»lly  made  by  a  man  called  a  tkroutr^  who 
works  them  on  a  ciiTular  block,  which  moves  horizontally,  ofi 
•  ttriicai  fpindle.  From  him  they  pa^s  to  the  Uthe,  and  are 
reduced  to  their  proper  thickness  and  form  at  the  end  of  iin  iori* 
gonial  spindle.  Altenvards  they  are  /i'w>//erf,  and  ioni/M  if  ne* 
teKary^  by  other  peraonsi  and  are  thea  conveyed  to  a  ttovc^ 
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-^l^re  tiMy  retnuin  till  the  mot&ture  is  entirely  evapnrated,  when 
they  become  fit  for  haking.  Oval  vessels,  -such  as  tureens,  tet^ 
pots,  &e.  assume  thoir  form  through  being  prtssed  into  moulds 
of  plaster,  or  g}'psum,  by  hand.  The  saggars,  or  cases^  in 
which  the  articles  are  burnt,  are  various  in  shape  and  dimensibiM, 
■s  best  regards  convenience.  These  are  set  in  the  kUttf  or  ovea, 
one  upon  the  other,  and  when  piled  up  nc^irly  to  the  top,  have 
•omewhat  the  appearance  of  piles  of  cheese.  When  the  kiln 
is  fall,  it  is  carefully  closed,  and  the  ware6aM  by  the  admission 
of  heat  through  horizotital  and  vertical  fines :  this  is  the  first 
baking ;  and  the  porcelain  in  this  state  is  vulgarly  called  biscaii. 
It  is  then  dipped  in  glaze  of  about  the  consistence  of  cream,  and 
carried  to  the  glaze  kiln,  where  it  is  again  baked,  but  in  a  less 
iatense  degree  of  heat  than  before. 

The  ware  is  now  delivered  to  the  painters,  who,  with  coloor 
prepared  from  mineral  bodies,  ornament  it  with  landscapes  or 
figures,  according  to  the  required  patterns.  After  this  process, 
it  i^  again  conveyed  to  the  kiln,  and  the  colors  vitrified,  in  order 
to  fix,  and  give  them  a  proper  degree  of  lustre.  Every  coat,  or 
layer  of  coloring,  requires  a  fresh  burning :  once  or  twice  is  suf- 
icicnt  for  the  ornaments  of  the  common  porcelain ;  but  the  more 
elaborate  decorations  render  it  necessary  for  the  colors  to  be  laid 
on,  and  undergo  the  action  of  fire  several  times,  before  they  ob- 
tain their  full  effect  and  beauty.  This  completes  the  process  of 
those  articles  that  have  no  gold  in  their  pattern ;  but  where  this 
addition  is  wanted,  they  are  pencilled  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
gold  dissolved,  or  thrown  dawn,  by  quicksilver,  aided  by  heat ; 
and  mice  more  committed  to  the  kiln :  Here  the  gold  re-assumes 
Midity,  but  comes  out  with  a  dull  surface,  which  is  quickly 
rendered  brilliant  by  rubbing  with  blood-stones,  and  other  po- 
lishing substances.  The  porcelain  is  now  ready  for  use ;  but  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  process  requires 
considerable  care,  as  the  gold,  when  not  sufficiently  burnt,  will 
iq>arate  in  thin  flakes  ;  and  when  over  fired,  will  not  receive  a 
proper  polish.     The  highest  finished  ware  in  this  manufactory  is 
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irequently  returned  to  the  enamel  kiln,  where  the  colors  ut 
fluxed  six  or  seven  times :  the  best  only  is  here  finished  for  sale. 
.  The  making  of  biscuit  figures^  or  white  ware,  is  peculiar  to 
this  manufactory ;  and  the  pieces  themselves  are  supposed  to  be 
equal  in  beauty  and  delicacy,  to  any  others  of  a  similar  kind 
made  in  Europe.  Here  the  lathe  is  of  no  use,  the  figures  being 
all  cast  in  moulds  of  plaster  or  gypsum,  into  which  the  materiab 
are  poured,  having  previously  been  reduced  to  a  liquid  of  the 
.consistence  and  appearance  of  thick  cream.  Th^'*water  con- 
tained in  the  mixture  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  plaster,  and  the 
paste  becomes  sufficiently  hard  and  tenacious  to  part  freely  from 
the  mould.  The  various  parts  of  the  figures,  as  the  head,  arms, 
legs,  &c.  are  cast  in  separate  moulds,,  and  when  dried  and  re- 
paired, are  joined  by  a  paste  of  the  same  kind,  but  thinner  than 
the  former.  The  articles  are  then  sent  to  the  kiln,  and,  after 
i^ndergoing  a  regular  and  continued  heat,  cumc  out  extremely 
white  and  delicate. 

This  manufactory,  tliough  of  five  times  the  extent  of  the  ori- 
ginal building,  is  insufl[icient  for  the  number  of  workmen  now 
wanted }  as  the  attention  paid  by  the  proprietors  to  the  improve- 
ment and  qualities  of  the  porcelain,  has  been  deservedly  reward- 
.ed  by  a  very  considerable  increase  of  business.  Additional 
buildings  are  erecting ;  and  a  variety  of  alterations  are  projected, 
which,  if  executed  according  tu  the  comprehensive  plan  on  which 
they  are  proposed,  will  render  this  manufacture  not  only  a 
source  of  great  individual  emolument,  but  likewise  occasion  it  to 
become «an  object  of  national  importance.  A  steam-engine  is 
now  preparing ;  several  new  glaze  and  biscuit  kilns  have  been 
erected ;  and  many  other  improvements  are  making,  to  accelerate 
the  production,  and.  increase  the  durability  and  beauty  of  the 
ware.  The  manufactory,  when  the  proposed  buildings  arc  com- 
pleted, will  occupy  an  area  equal  to  60OO  square  yards,  and 
afford  sufficient  room  for  the  employment  of  between  300  and 
400  workmen;  the  front  alone  will  extend  nearly  170  feet. 

The  original  silk-mill,  erected  by  Mr.  Crochet,  and  now 
.called  the  Old  Shop,  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  cotton- 
factory, 


factory,  but  is  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  Messn.  Brofwn'. 
and  Son,  who  employ  it  for  cutting  and  polishing  marble,  and 
manufacturing  the  Derbyshire  fluor  spar,    or  Blue  John,  and 
Gypsum,  into  a  variety  of  beautiful  ornaments,  as  urns,  vases,  • 
columns,    obelisks,    &c.      The   machinery   applied  to  execute 
these  purposes,  is  of  very  ingenious  construction;  and  the  lathes ' 
are  so  contrived,  by  the  assistance  of  a  reverse  motion,  that  thejT 
can  readily  be  made  to  revolve  either  slower  or  faster,  as  the  de-  - 
sign  or  quality  of  the  substance  under  manufacture  may  require. 
They  may  likewise   be  stopped  at  pleasure,  without  impeding 
the  motion  of  any  other  part  of  the  works. 

When  the  Blue  John  is  to  be  made  into  a  vase,  or  any  other 
ornamental  form  that  renders  the  use  of  tha  lathe  necessary,  it 
is  carved  witH  a  mallet  and  chissel,  into  a  rude  resemblance  of. 
the  object  intended  to  be  produced,  and  being  afterwards  stvong* 
ly  cemented  to  a  plug  or  ckockf  is  screwed  upon  the  lathe.  A 
slow  motion  is  then  given  to  the  work ;  and  a  bar  of  steel,  about 
two  feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  square,  properly  tempered,  and. 
pointed  at  each  end,  is  applied  to  the  fluor,  on  which  water  is 
continually  dropping,  to  keep  the  tool  cold,  preserve  it  from, 
friction,  and  enable  it  more  readily  to  reduce  the  substance  upon 
which  it  acts.  As  the  surface  becomes  smoother,  the  tool  is 
applied  with  more  freedom,  and  the  motion  of  the  lathe  accelle-. 
rated,  till  the  fluor  has  assumed  its  destined  elegance  of  form. 
^Vhen  the  turning  is  completed,  pieces  of  grit-stone,  of  different. 
degrees  of  fineness,  are  applied  with  water  to  bring  the  article  to 
a  proper  ground  for  polishing  with  fine  emery,  tripoli,  and  put-; 
ty,  or  calx  of  tin.  These  means  are  continued  till  the  fluor  is  in-* 
capable  of  receiving  a  higher  degree  of  polish ;  which  is  known 
when  water  thrown  on  it  will  no  longer  increase  its  lustre. 

The  advantage  of  the  lathe  set  in  motion  by  water  over  those 
worked  by  the  foot,  is  said  to  be  particularly  conspicuous  in- 
forming hollow  vases,  or  articles  of  equal  delicacy.  By  the  use 
of  the  foot-lathe  the  fluor  was  frequently  broken,  and  without 
extreme  care,  its  laminated  texture  always  disturbed ;  but  the 
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greater  steftdiAast  given  to  the  m«cfainery  by  tbe  wattr-wlieri,; 
ojIMrates  as  an  effectual  preservation  from  these  inconvenieocies. 
The  great  ease  with  which  a  slow  or  quick  motion  can  be  pro* 
duced  by  the  use  of  the  water*  lathe,  is  also  an  additional  advan- 
tage, and  tends  considerably  to  increase  the  beauty  and  elegancy 
of  the  ornaments. 

The  same  wheel  which  gived  motion  to  the  lathes  for  manu£iiC« 
turing  the  duor  spar,  &c.  is  likewise  applied  to  work  the  machi* 
nery  for  sawing  and  polishing  marble,  and  other  purposes.  On 
the  vibrating  poles  to  which  the  cranks  are  fixed  are  (lidliig 
boxes,  containing  sets  of  saws,  which  are  nothing  more  than  thin 
plates  of  soft  iron,  that  drop  as  they  cut  the  marble.  These  are 
supplied  with  sand  and  water ;  and  being  moveable  with  screws^ 
may  be  arranged  at  different  distances,  so  that  the  slabs  may  be 
cut  of  any  thickness.  A  set  of  saws  consists  of  a  di0erent  num* 
ber  of  plates,  so  that  the  block  to  which  they  arc  applied,  may 
be  separated  at  one  process  into  as  many  slabs  as  may  be  thought 
necessary. 

The  slaljs  thus  sawn  are  taken  to  the  polishing  bed,  which  hai 
four  wheels,  that  move  on  a  gangway  with  a  very  slow  motion» 
given  to  it  by  a  worm  and  crank.  One  of  the  slabs  being  fixed 
on  this  bed,  another  is  fastened  above  it  to  an  arm  attached  to 
a  vibrating  pole,  that  works  with  a  quick  motion  in  a  transverse 
direction.  The  slabs  thus  moving  in  contact  with  each  other, 
and  being  supplied  with  sand  and  water,  soon  acquire  a  level 
surface,  when  finer  materials  are  employed,  as  in  the  working 
of  the  fliior  spar,  to  increase  their  smoothness,  and  give  them  a 
higli  and  beautiful  polish. 

As  the  ground  on  which  thi$  manufactory  stands  belongs  to 
the  Corporation,  and  the  lease  expires  at  the  same  period  as  that 
of  the  silk-mill,  the  proprietors  of  these  works  have  lately  pur- 
chased an  extensive  piece  of  land,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  near  the  upper  end  of 
Bridge-Gate,  on  the  road  leading  to  Kedlcston.  Here  they  are 
erecting  some  very  spacious  work-shops,  and  a  steam-engine  of  a 
aix'horsc  power,  to  give  motion  to.  the  ingenious  machinery  em- 
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fdoyc^  in  tiie  manu&cture  of  the  many  filegiuit  aiticlei  in  wkich 
they  deal.  In  lowering;  the  ground,  to  render  the  access  to  tli# 
new  manufactory  more  convenient,  djuring  the  course  of  the  paet 
September,  the  workmen  discovered  a  great  quantity  of  skuUi, 
aod  human  bones,  as  well  as  several  skeletons.  Two  of  the  lat«> 
ter  were  found  iu  coffins,  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  of  thin 
flag  stones,  placed  eilgsyise  in  tbe.earth,  the  natural  soil  serving 
lor  the  bottoms.  The  covers  were  u)$o  composed  with  flags 
placed  close  together,  but  not  jointed.  Most  of  the  other  bones 
were  lying  in  confusion,  without  presenting  any  iaarks  of  a  partis 
colar  mode  of  interment,  anil  scarcely  deeper  in  the  earth  than 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet.  I'hese  remains  render  the  opinion 
probable,  that  this  was  the  cemetery  of  the  monastery,  particu- 
larly as  human  boi^cs  have  been  found  through  the  space  of 
thirty  or  forty  yards.  In  the  skull  of  an  adult,  lately  mcC  with 
on  this  spot,  and  now  in  our  possession,  the  teeth  of  both  jaws 
pire  complete,  and  perfectly  sound;  though,  judging  from  circumo 
stances,  it  must  have  been  interred  several  centuries  ago;  as  the 
monastery,  which  had  originally  been  founded  for  Austin  Canons, 
by  Robert  dc  Fcrrariis,  second  £arl  of  Derby,  some  time  bo* 
fween  the  years  1134  and  1163,  was,  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  removed  to  Derley.  ^t.  Helen 'k,  however,  was  not 
entirely  deserted  at  this  period,  as  it  appears  from  the  Notitia 
MonasticA,  that  in  tlie  Lincoln  taxation  made  in  the  twentieth 
of  Edward  the  First,  a  Master  of  the  House  of  St.  Helen,  at 
Derby,  fhf agister  Domus  $,  Heienee  Derbeya^)  is  mentioned  m 
distinct  from  the  Abbot  at  Derley. 

Several  other  religious  houses  have  been  established  in  thif 
fown,  some  of  which  continued  till  the  general  wreck  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  others  had 
previously  decayed.  On  the  north-west  side  of  Nun's  Green, 
anciently  called  King's  Mead,  was  a  small  nunnery  of  Benedic» 
tines,  founded  about  the  year  II60,  by  an  abbot  of  Derley,  to 
whom  the  Bisliop  of  Coventry  granted  permission  to  consecrate  ^ 
fhe  virgins  received  into  it.  This  evtablishment  was  dedicated  to 
y^  Mary  D^  gratis:  iu  tndowmenU  were  increase  both  by 
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Henry  the  Third  and  Fourthv  the  former  of  whom  ordered  lifa 

pounds  to  be  paid  yearly  by  the  bailifl^,  out  of  tht  fee-farm  of 
Nottingham,  that  the  prayers  of  the  convent  might  be  offered  up 
at  the  til  rone  of  Divine  Grace,  for  the  salvation  of  his  father 
King  John.  Tiic  ancient  mill  situated  on  the  Markealon  Brook, 
on  Kuns  Green,  belonged  to  this  foundation,  as  well  as  the  Green 
itself,  where  liome  vestiges  of  the  nunnery  may  still  be  found. 
At  the  Dissolution  its  revenues  were  valued  to  181.  6s.  8d. 

The  priory  of  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  ^bich  stood 
near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  respectable  mansion  built  bj 
8amuel  Cromptun,  Esq.  in  the  Friar-Gate,  was  founded  previous 
to  the  twenty-first  of  Edward  the  First;  yet  the  exact  time  is  un-* 
certain.  At  the  Dissolution  its  income  was  estimated  at  18l. 
68*  2d.  and  the  site  of  the  priory  was  then  granted  to  John 
Hynde,  but  was  purchased  somewhat  more  than  eighty  years 
since  by  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Crompton.  The  present  garden 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  friars'  cemetery;  as  human  bones 
were  discovered  there  at  tlie  time  of  building  the  house,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  laid  with  stones  collected  from  the 
buildings  of  the  priory. 

A  cell  of  Cluuiac  monks,  founded  here  by  Waltheof,  a  Saxon 
nobleman,  and  dedicated  to  St.  James,  was  given  to  the  abb^y 
of  Bermondsey,  in  Southwark,  previous  to  the  year  11-^.  It 
stood  near  the  brouk  on  tlic  north  of  St.  James's-Laue;  and 
though  rockoiu'd  among  the  alieii  priories  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First,  cscapi-d  suppression,  through  having  been  protected  as 
a  poor  hospital  hy  Henry  the  'llurd.  It  was  valued  at  the  Disso^ 
lution  at  about  lOl.  An  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  and 
a  Maison-Dicu,  both  instituted  for  the  icception  of  lepers,  com* 
plete^s  the  list  of  the  religious  houses  founded  in  this  town. 

Numerous  .siuall  bequests,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Der- 
by, have  been  made  at  different  times,  by  benevolent  persons. 
One  of  the  most  considerable  charities,  is  the  Devonshire  Alms* 
house,  which  the  fainous  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  founded,  near 
All-Saints  Cliurcli,  in  the  rei^n  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  this 
asylum  ei^-ht  men  and  four  women  arc  supported;  each  being 
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Kllowed    two   rooms,   and    hall'-a-crosvn   wcvkly,    besides   coals. 
The  statutes  made  for  their  government,  denounce  the  penalty  of 
expulsion  against  all  who  either  get  intoxicated,  or  married.  The 
old  alms>house  was  taken  down  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  tha 
present  building  erected  from  an  original  plan,  at  the  expence  of 
the  Duke -of  Devonshire;  yet,  whatever  convenience  the  interioir 
may  possess,  the  design  of  the  front  but  ill  accords  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  establishment.    The  simplicity  and  modest  plainness 
that  should  exist  in  a  structure  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  cha- 
rity, are  sacrificed  to  a  style  of  architecture,  that  would  be  more 
io  character  when  employed  in  the  entrance  to  a  nobleman's  park, 
or  pleasure  grounds.     Another  Alms-hou$e,   for  the  widows  of 
clergymen,  was  endowed  by  Edward  Large,  of  this  town,  about 
the  year  1716.      Each  of  the  five  issidents  is  allowed  about 
teyeuteen  pounds  yearly.    The  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  is  provided  for  by  a  free>grammar  school,  which  originally 
belonged  to  Derley  abbey,  but  was  granted  to  the  Corporation  by 
Queen  Mary;  and  several  Sunday-schools  of  recent  establish* 
ment :  the  number  instructed  in  the  latter  is  about  400, 

Derby  is  a  very  improving  and  populous  place ;  and  thougl\ 
the  number  of  buildings  have  been  continually  incrrasing  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  they  are  yet  insufficient  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  inhabitants.  Fresh  ground  is  frequently  broke  up  for 
new  houses,  which  are  mostly  let  before  they  are  completed: 
their  number,  as  ascertained  by  the  late  act,  was  21/0;  and  that 
of  the  inhabitants,  10,728;  but  both  arc  increasing,  and  there  iy 
reason  to  believe,  will  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  town,  and  the  augmentation  of  its  trade.  Various 
branches  of  business,  besides  the  manufactures  already  men- 
tioned, are  here  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  several 
new  works  of  magnitude  have  lately  been  established.  On 
Nun's  Green,  a  Bleaching-ground  has  been  opened,  in  which  the 
processes  are  performed  according  to  the  improved  methods  in. 
troduced  by  the  advancement  of  chemistry :  to  aid  the  opera- 
tions, a  small  steam-engine  has  been  erected.  A  mill  for  slitting 
and  rolling  iron  for  a  variety  of  purpo^ics ;  a  large  furnace  for 
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tmeltin;^  copper  ore,  with  a  macbine  for  batteriti*!  and  rolUi 
copper  into  sheets;  a  red-lead  itih  tin  factory;  a  miJl  for  the 
of  tinned-plates,  &c.  are  also  cxisMng  in  this  tovtn,  or  its  imtne- 
dittte  vicinity. 

^Vmong  ilie  modern  irnprovemcnh  at  Derby,  must  be  enume^ 
fated  the  lighting  and  paving  of  the  street?,  and  the  removal  of 
those  obstructions  that  prevented  a  free  passos^e.  These  purport 
vcrc  effected  under  the  clauses  of  an  act  made  in  the  year  1792> 
<vhich  appointed  certain  commissioners  with  full  power  to  levy 
B  sn»aM  rale  on  the  inhabitants,  and  likewise  to  sell  all  the  com* 
Bion  land  belonging  to  Nun's  Green ;  the  sums  thus  produced  to 
be  applied  in  defraying  the  necessary  charges*  Since  the  above 
year«  several  of  the  bndgeft  that  were  built  across  the  Mark'* 
eaton  Brook,  which  flows  through  a  considerable  part  of  the 
town,  have  been  removed;  and  three  nexy  ones,  of  stone,  erectr4 
by  a  general  subscription.  A  new  and  elegant  bridge  of  ihrrt 
Arches  has  likewise  been  built  over  l)ic  Dcrwont ;  and,  together 
Vfith  the  silk-mrll,  the  weirs,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  the  river, 
forms  a  very  pleasing  prospect  on  entering  the  town  from  the 
Koittnt,ham  road,* 

Science  and  literature  meet  wiih  great  encourogcment  at 
Derby:  this,  perhnps,  to  a  rcrtiiin  degree,  may  be  ascribed!  to  a 
philosophical  Society,  estnblished  here  about  thirty  years  since, 
through  the  fosteiing  patronage  of  the  laH'  Rirhard  French,  Esq. 
and  Ur.  Darwin,  who  fur  many  years  made  this  town  his  resi- 
dence. The  present  number  of  members  is  about  fifty,  cons»t« 
in;  of  the  most  respectable  inbabiljuits  of  Derby  and  its  neigh- 
■ourhon<l :  in  the  list  of  honorary  mcmljers  i-*  included  her  (iraco 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Several  Book  Societies  ba¥«s  diO 
been  instituted;  and,  to  the  credit  uf  tlie  individufils  composing 
them,  ihe  works  purchased,  are  chiefly  of  a  scientilic  and  pUilo? 
sophical  tcudency» 
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TIm  vicimtjf  of  Derby  farnishM  a  ▼trietj  of  pWaiing  walksy 
vhere  the  inhabitaDts  may  enjoy  a  healthful  exercise,  as  well  as 
gratify  the  sight  by  a  succession  of  prospects,  distinguished  by 
the  softer  features  that  attend  cultivation.  On  Wkidmill-HtU, 
A  short  distance  from  the  town,  a  neat  Prospect-house  has  lately 
been  erected  by  >■■  Robinson,  Esq.  from  which  the  views  over 
the  adjacent  country  are  extremely  delightful,  and  very  exten- 
aive. 

The  honor  of  giving  birth  to  that  distinguished  astronomer 
John  Fl^mstsad,  is  by  some  authors  bestowed  on  this  town; 
hut  others  affirm,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  village  of  E>enby.  The 
precise  truth  seems  difficult  to  ascertain;  as  the  registers  of  each 
of  the  five  parishes  of  Derby,  as  well  as  that  of  Denby,  bav« 
been  examined  within  the  last  three  months,  without  aflfording 
any  satisfactory  evidence.  The  reason,  probably,  is  the  imper* 
iect  state  in  which  the  registers  were  kept  about  the  period  of  his 
birth,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1646,  in  the  heat  of  the  Civil 
Wan.  His  father,  however,  resided  at  l>«rby  ;  a  circiimstanctf 
fivoring  the  opinion  of  his  son  being  a  native  of  the  town.  The 
rudiments  of  his  education  were  taught  him  at  the  free-school; 
but  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  being  prevented  by  sickness, 
he  was  taken  home,  where  the  accidental  perusal  of  an  astro- 
nomical work  gave  him  that  taste*  for  mnthcinatical  science 
which  terminated  only  with  his  life.  His  first  attempts  in  astro- 
nomy were  calculations  of  the  places  of  the  planets,  and  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  Caroline  Tables.  The  latter  of  these 
observations  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Emanuel 
Haiton,  a  mathematician  of  some  eminence,  who  resided  M 
Wingfield  Manor;  and  finding  that  young  Flamjtead  was  retarded 
in  bis  pursuits  by  the  want  of  book«,  supplied  him  with  the  best 
astronomical  works  then  extant.  From  this  time  he  proceeded 
in  the  study  of  his  favorite  science  with  great  success;  and  hav^ 
ing,  in  the  year  l669i  calculated  some  remarkable  eclipses  of  the 
fixed  stars,  which  actually  occurred  the  year  following,  he  ob- 
tained the  thanks  of  the  Roya!  Society,  aud  the  correspondence 
of  several  of  its  most  learned  members. 
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To  increase  Lis  knowledge,  and  preserve  the  reputation  he  had 
thus  iic«]uircd,  be  entered  himself  a  student  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.     Parsing  through  London  in  his  way  to  the  Univer- 
sity, in  167 -i^t  lie  was  informed  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  that  a  true 
account  of  ihe  tides  would    be  acceptable  to   the  Kit:g;  and  he 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  recommending  himself  to  royal  fa- 
vor,   by   compoijing  a  small   epheraeris  for  His  Majesty's  use* 
Through  this  prudent  conduct,   and   the   friendly  offices  of  Sir 
Jonas,  who  on  every  oecasitm  extended  the  fape  of  his  industry 
and  acquirements,  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  astro. 
nomer   io   the  King,  xviilj   the   salary  of  lOOl.  annually.     Soon 
afterwards  he  enlered  into  orders;  and  in  the  year  1 684  was 
presented  with  the   living  of  Burstow,  in  Surry,  and   held  it  to 
the  time  of  bi'%  death,  which  hap|>ened  on  the  la^t  day  of  Decem- 
ber,   1719.     Various  discoveries  iif  astronomy,  and  many  im- 
proved instruments  ti»r  niakinc;  observations,  rewarded  the  perse- 
verance with  which  tins  ardent  lover  of  science  pursued  his  stu- 
dies.    For   "  more  than  forty  years,"   says  Dr.  Keil,    "  with 
indefatigable  pains,  Mr.  Fhimstead  has  watched  the  motions  of 
the  iixed  stars,  and  bas  ^iven  us  in*itniments  exactly  divided  by 
exquisite  art,    and   fitted  with  lelrscopiciil   sights,"   A:c.       The 
British  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  which  he  composed,  contains 
about  30U0,  being  twice  the  number  of  those  given  in  the  caUu 
loouc  of  Hevelius. 

JosEPU  Whigiit,  the  late  celebrated  painter,  who  was  bom 
in  this  town,  oti  the  third  of  September,  1731",  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  attorney.  During  his  youth,  he  displayed  a  great 
mndness  for  all  kinds  of  mechanical  employments,  passing  most 
of  his  leisure  hours  in  watching  the  operations  of  expert  work- 
men, whose  pt'rformancL's  he  frequently  imitated.  These  occu* 
pations  were  succi'cdcd  by  a  taste  for  drawing ;  and  his  early 
adroitness  in  taking  likenesses,  occasioned  him  to  be  sent  to 
London  in  the  }ear  1751,  and  placed  under  a  portrait  paitUer 
named  Hudson,  who,  ihoui^h  not  a  person  of  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, had  the  honor  of  instructing  three  of  the  most  emtoeot 
painters  of  the  age ;    Sir  Jobhua   Reynolds,    Mortimer,    and 
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Wright.  With  him  he  continued  two  years ;  after  which  time 
he  returned  to  Derby,  where  he  practised  in  the  portrait  line ; 
but  not  being  satislied  with  his  own  performances,  he  went 
back  to  London,  in  173(>,  and,  for  want  of  a  more  able  precep- 
tor, continued  fifteen  months  longer  with  his  old  master.  On 
his  second  return  to  Derby,  he  executed  several  portraits  in  a 
superior  style  ;  and  soon  after  the  year  176'0,  produced  a  set  of 
Historical  pictures,  which  deservedly  rank  among  the  earliest 
valuable  productions  of  the  Kuglish  school ;  because,  prior  to  this 
time,  scarcely  any  pictures  of  consequence  in  the  historical  line 
had  been  produced.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  Gladiator, 
Orrery,  Air-pump,  Hermit,  and  lilacksmilh's  i-or^e;  paintings 
that  established  his  reputation  as  an  ai  li»t,  long  prior  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Royal  Academy ;  though  the  invidious  jealousy 
of  some  of  the  members  prevented  his  being  elected  an  11.  A.  a 
distinction  that  was  afterwards  gratuitously  oft'ered  by  the  hands 
of  tlieir  secretary,  Newton,  who  was  deputed  to  visit  him  at 
Derby,  and  sulicit  his  acceptance  of  a  diploma,  which  he  tlutn 
indignantly  rejected. 

At  a  mature  age,  he  visited  Italy,  to  study  the  precious  re- 
mains of  art  which  that  country  possessed.  Here  he  remained 
two  years,  studying  the  works  of  the  first  masters,  but  more 
especially  the  inimitable, productions  of  JVlicliael  Angelo  in  the 
Capella  Sistina  of  the  Vatican ;  of  many  of  which  he  made 
accurate  drawings.  During  his  abode  in  Italy,  he  had  an  op- 
portuuity  (^seeing  a  memorable  eruption  of  ^'csuvius,  which  in- 
creased his  paasion  for  representing  extraordin:irY  etfocts  of  light, 
■ad  his  different  paintings  i>(  this  sublime  event  are  deserveili/ 
nnlwd  Ui  chef  (Tauvres  in  that  line  of  coloring.  His  moon-light^ 
arc  also  particularly  beautiful;  and  liii  mountuin  and  lake  sce- 
nery superior  to  most  similar  productions  ;  for,  unlike  many  ar- 
tists who  study  nature  isithin-duors,  he  passed  his  days  and  evcn- 
i^p  in  contemplating  the  curious  and  delicate  hues  of  objects 
under  the  various  circumstances  attendunt  upon  scenes  of  this 
description  in  the  open  air.  On  these  kind  of  subjects  his  pen- 
cil was  last  employed ;  and  his  view  of  Ulls-water  Luke,  from 
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Lviilp)i*ft  Tourer,  mfty  j«!^tly  be  conviHe red  rs  tbe  fin^^t  i 
Undscap€».  and  a  work  which  ftlone  would  place  his  reputatid 
•long  with  tbot  of  the  roost  eminent  masters.  He  «lted  on  tl 
?9lh  of  Aupi*t«  1797*  esteemed  and  lamented  by  all  who  wet 
honored  with  hi*  friendship  ;  though  the  lime  he  devoted  to  h 
proft^^^jonai  studies,  prevented  the  circle  of  his  8cqiiEjntan< 
from  becoming  extensive.  "  It  ts  pleasinjc  to  record,**  observe 
bis  biographer,*  **  that  in  his  works  the  attention  is  ever  di 
to  the  cause  of  virtue ;  that  hi»  early  histoHcal  piciufes 
of  subjects  either  of  rational  or  moral  improvement;  and  he  h 
succeeded  admirably  in  arresting  the  gentler  feelings  of  hiimanhy< 
for  what  eyo  or  heart  ever  remained  unmoved  at  the  sight 
Mttria,  Sterne's  Captive,  or  the  Dead  Soldier?  In  his  yto 
not  **  one  immonil,  one  corrupted  thought,^'  occurs  to  woQiv 
the  eye  of  delicacy,  or  induce  a  uish  that  so  exquisite  a  penc 
bad  not  found  employment  on  more  worthy  subjects." 

Drulet,  or  Darlev,  a  small  village^  siuiatcd  on  the  we 
side  of  the  Derwent,  about  one  mile  from  Derby,  has  had  f 
population  considerably  increased  of  Intc  years,  by  the  erecti* 
of  a  cotton-mill,  pAper-mjll,  Ace,  and  appears  to  be  in  a  state  0 
progressive  improvement.  Its  origin  is  connected  uilh  the  est 
bli»hment  of  the  priory  of  Austin  Canou^^  which,  as  we  have  n# 
ticed  in  the  account  <if  Derby,  was  translated  hither  from  SI 
Helen's.  Prior  to  this,  the  land  helant'ed  to  Hugh,  denn 
Derby^  who  gave  it  to  Albinus,  iii)botof  St.  Helen's,  for  the  erec« 
lion  of  a  church,  and  hitbitiili<m  for  him  and  bis  canons 
•Iso  endowed  the  new  foundalit»n  with  his  patrimonial  estate  I 
Derby,  and  the  paln)nage  of  tlic  church  of  St.  Peter,  with  aj 
its  appurtenances.  Many  valuable  gifts  were  afterwards  bi 
Slowed  by  other  persons;  and  both  its  possessions  and  privik'gei 
were  continuaily  increasing  till  the  period  of  ihc  Dissolutio: 
»t  which  lime  it*  various  endowments  wcie  valued  at  2581.  ISs,  5d 
The  lands  of  the  abbey  were  exempted  from  paying  lithe; 

th 
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|he  abbot  was  empowered  to  hold  a  chapter  of  the  secular  clergy* 

and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  determine  all  matters  which 

appertaioed  to  the  office  of  dean,  so  far  as  concerned  theafi^rs  of 

the  different  churches   in  Derbyshire  presented  to  the  abbey* 

On  these  occasions  the  interference  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 

only*  was  allowed.    The  site  of  the  abbey  was  granted  to  Sir 

William  West,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth* 

In  1540,  the  church  and  tombs  were  sold  for  201.  the  cloisters 

for  lOl.  and  the  chaptcr*house  for  twenty  shillings.     Hence  the 

principal  buildings  were  destroyed ;  but  a  few  walls,  and  soma 

out-houses,  now  converted  into  cottages,  still  point  out  the  situa^ 

tion  of  the  abbey.    Near  this  village,  in  the  beautiful  dale  skirtiiig 

the  Derwent,  is  Derlky  Hall,  the  seat  of  Robert  Holden, 

Esq.     The  views  from  it  to  the  north  and  south  are  very  plea* 

sing,  but  those  to  the  east  and  west  are  confined  by  the  elevation 

of  the  adjacent  lands. 

LiTTLB  CitssTVR,  thc  Roman  Dervtntw,  stands  on  the  edst 
bank  of  the  Derwent,  about  half  a  mile  from  Derby.  But  few 
vistigci  of  the  ancient  station  are  now  to  be  seen ;  though  Dr« 
Stokeley*  who  endeavored  to  a'lCcrtain  its  form  and  extent  in  the 
year  1721,  observes,  that  he  "  traced  the  tract  of  the  wall  all 
round,  and  in  some  places  saw  underground  the  foundations  of 
it  in  the  pastures,  and  some  vaults  along  the  sides."  The 
station,  he  continues,  "  wan  of  a  square  form,  and  the  castrum 
five  htmdred  feet  by  six  hundred.  Within  the  walls  are  founda* 
tiont  of  houses;  and  in  the  fields  round  thc  castle  may  be  seen 
tracts  of  streets  laid  with  gravel."  These  observations  of  the 
Doctor's  are  considered  as  having  been  just  and  accurate; 
thoD^^  from  the  alterations  made  since  thc  above  time,  no  tracts 
of  streets  are  now  to  be  discovered  in  thc  pastures;  and  the  only 
waya  laid  with  gravel,  in  one,  which  running  east  and  west, 
Hearty  intersects  the  station  into  two  equal  parts;  and  a  si'cond, 
which  extends  from  the  north-east  corner  in  a  direct  liuo  across 
the  pastures  towards  Bredsall.* 

Tha 
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l1ie  foundations  of  an  ancient  bri^^gc,  lending  from  Lint 
Chester  across  the  Dcrwcnl,  may  siill,  it  is  said,  be  setn  when 
the  water  h  clear.  Adother  circumstance  proving  the  remote 
origin  of  the  %lation»  is  the  vancly  of  Roman  coins  that  have  tC 
many  dtflt-renl  times  been  discovered  here.  They  consist  both 
of  silver  and  copper;  the  latter  ^o  corroded  and  defaced,  that  the 
legends  are  mo^^tly  unintelligible  ;  but  the  former  in  better  pre* 
i^crvation,  and  exhibiting,  among  others,  the  names  of  the  follow. 
jnj»  emperors :  Tetricu*>,  Gwlianus,  Piclorinus,  Poslhuniu«!„  Ves- 
patianus,  Aotoninnb  Pius,  Had rianus,  Mtircvs,  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
Cri^pina,  Gordianus,   Antoninus  Augustus,  Trajanus,   and  Ca- 

Th«  late  eminent  antiquary,  Mr.  P^g^^  in  bis  inve-^tigation  of 
the  cowrscs  of  the  Uoman  roads  in  this  couniVt  states,  that 
there  Has  one  Vfbich  led  from  this  station  to  Chesterfield ;  and  be 
particularly  describes  several  places  where  it  was  very  visible  in 
the  year  17^^0,  for  a  considerable  length  logctlier,  between  Utile 
Chester  iind  Tupton  Moi»r,  from  which  ]>lttce  it  pointed  directly 
towards  Che*»tertie!d,  but  could  not  be  traced  any  further,  through 
the  country  having  been  long  in  tillage.  He  observes,  that  this  road 
cameout  of  JStailbrdishiie,  over  Egi*ington-Heath,  by  Little-Over, 
Nun's  Green,  and  down  Darley-SUde,  to  the  river,  where  it 
crossed  the  bridge  to  Little  Chester.  Hence  he  traces  it  over 
Morlcy  Moor  by  Horsley  Park,  near  a  Uoman  camp  on  Pcntnch 
Comtnon  to  Oker-lhorp ;  then  by  Allreton,  ShiilaJid-Hall,  and 
Higham,  through  Sirelton,  Clay-Crosi,  and  Eg-ttow  Farm,  to 
Tupton  Moor, 

CiiADDESDON*,  a  small  hamlet,  between  one  and  two  miles 
from  Derby,  is  the  propei  ty  and  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Mead  Wil* 
loot,  Hurt,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  Wyllimot,  who 
resided  at  Sultuu  upon  Soar  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  mansion  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  hand- 
some appearance. 

At  Lo^Ko,  or  LocUiayf  two  miles  north-east  of  ChaddesdoD„ 
was  a  preceptory  or  hospital,  said  to  be  of  the  order  of  St. 
Lazarus  of  Jerusalem,  and  subject  to  a  foreign  bouse  in  France, 
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to  which  was  annually  paid  from  hence  a  rent  of  201.  but^  on  a 
war'  with  France,  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown  of  England,  and 
given  by  Edward  the  Third  to  King's  Hall,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,* 

LocKO  Park,' the  seat  of  William  Drury  Lowe,  Esq.  and 
anciently  of  the  Gilberts'  and  Coopers*,  consists  of  agreeable 
slopes,  and  pleasant  inequalities  of  ground,  enlivened  by  a  good 
artificial  lake.  The  style  of  planting  of  the  last  century  is, 
however,  too  apparent ;  the  rows  of  trees  in  some  places  forming 
.  right-angled  triangles,  and  the  clumps  appearing  tasteless  and 
formal.     Through  the  park  is  a  road  leading  to 

Dalb  Abbey.  The  following  particulars  of  this  foundation' 
9re  related  in  Pilkington's  View  of  Derbyshire.  "  This  abbey 
was  a  religious  house  of  the  Premonstratensian  order,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  monk  who  belonged  to  it,  has  left 
in  manuscript  a  history  of  its  foundation,  as  related  by  Maud  de 
Salicosamara,  who  built  the  church  belonging  to  the.  abbey. 
The  principal  facts  and  circumstances  recorded  in  this  history 
are  these : 

"  There  once  lived  in  the  street  of  St.  Mary,  in  Derby,  a  Ba- 
ker, who  was  particularly  distinguished  by  his  great  charity  and 
devotion.  After  having  spent  many  years  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  piety,  he  was  in  a  dream  called  to  give  a  very  trying 
proof  of  his  good  principles;  he  was  required  by  the  Vii]gin  Mary, 
to  relinquish  all  his  worldly  substance,  to  go  to  Depe'Dale,  and 
to  lead  a  solitary  life  in  the  service  of  her  Son  and  herself.  He 
accordingly  left  all  his  possessions,  and  departed,  entirely  igno. 
rant  of  the  place  to  which  he  should  go.  However,  directing  his 
course  towards  the  east,  and  passing  through  the  village  of  Stan- 
ley, he  heard  a  woman  saying  to  a  girl,  *  lake  with  thee  our 
calves,  and  drive  them  to  Depe-Dale,  and  return  immediately.' 
Regarding  this  event  as  a  particular  interposition  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, he  was  ovenvhclmed  with  astonishment,  and  drawing 
nearer,  he  said,  *  Tell  me,  good  woman,  where  is  Depe-Dale  ?' 

Vol.  hi.  B  b  when 
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vben  he  received  this  answer :  •  Go  witli  tKe  girl,  nftd  »li€,  Jf  ^ 
please,  will  show  you  the  place'  Upon  his  arrival,  he  foiiml 
a  very  marshy  land,  and  very  distant  from  a)]  human  haUil 
tion.  Proceeding  from  hence  to  the  east,  he  came  U>  e  ri*i 
ground,  and  under  the,sideof  the  hill,  cut  in  the  ruck  a  iiinai 
dwelling,  ami  built  an  altar  towards  the  south;  and  there  spc 
day  and  night  i;i  the  divine  service,  with  hunger,  thtr»t,  cul 
want. 

**  It  happened  one  day,  thnt  a  person  of  great  conseqnfTice, 
A;une  Ralph,  the  son  of  Gercmund,  canjc  in  pursuit  of  the  divei 
sion  of  hunting  into  his  woods  at  Ockbrrook,  and  when  he  a|i^ 
p reached  (he  phice  where  this  hermit  lived,  and  saw  the  »R»>k< 
rising  tram  his  cave,  he  was  tilled  with  indignation  and  astom^hi 
itienl,  that  any  one  should  have  the  ni«>htiess  and  elTruiitery  II 
make  tor  himself  a  dwelling  in  his  woods  without  Ids  permi&sioiii 
Going  then  to  the  pkce,  he  found  a  man  clothed  with  old  ra^ 
and  skin!^;  and  enquiring  into  the  cause  and  ci re u instances  0 
his  case,  his  anger  gave  way  to  the  emotions  ot  pity,  and,  to  eiQl 
press  his  compassion,  he  i;ranted  him  the  ground  wheie  bis  hef»i 
mitage  was  situated,  tjnd  tythc  of  hib  mUl  at  iiurgk  (bow  Buf> 
rowash)  for  his  support,  i 

**  Ft  is  related,  that  the  old  enemy  of  the  human  race  (h«l| 
rndcavorrd  to  render  him  dissatistied  with  his  condition,  btll 
that  he  resolutely  endured  all  the  calamities  of  his  situationk 
One  of  the  grcalc'^t  eviU  winch  he  suflV'red  was  Irom  want  41 
water;  but  from  this  he  was  relieved,  by  discovering  a  spring  it 
the  western  part  of  the  valley.  Nc«r  this  be  built  a  coli*i«e,  and 
an  oratory  in  Imnur  of  the  Jllcssed  Virgin,  and  ended  bi«  days  i 
the  service  of  Gml. 

"  Serlo  dt;  Giendoij»  Lord  of  Badely,  a  knight  of  einitiei 
valor,  great  wealth,  and  di>tiiigui»hed  birth,  who  married  (i 
Margery,  the  daughter  of  the  above  Ralph,  and  afterwards  ^fatitf, 
Ijidy  of  f'ebton,  gave  (lirst  of  Henry  the  Second)  to  his  gotl- 
mother,  during  her  life,  the  place  of  Dep-Dale,  witli  its  appureei| 
nances,  and  some  other  land  in  the  neighbourhootl.  She  h;id  a 
tun,  whom  she  educated  for  holy  orders,  thai  he  might  perform 
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liivine  service  in  her  cliflpd  at  Depe-Dale;  and  herself  resided  at 
a  small  tlisiance  southward  of  ihis  siluation.  But  in  a  short 
time  afterwards^  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  this  rene- 
ible  matron,  the  above  Serlo  de  Grendon  invited  canons  from 

Ike,  and  gave  them  the  place  at  Depe-Dule. 

"  When  iheste  cauons  were  settled  here,  they,  with  immense 
labor  and  cxpence,  built  a  church,  and  other  offices.  Their 
prior  also  went  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  obtained  several  im- 
portant privileges  for  them  ;  and  the  place  was  much  freqwi*nted 
by  persons  of  alt  ranks,  sonie  of  whom  were  large  benefactors  to 
tijis  establishment. 

••  However,  in  process  of  time,  when  the  canons  already  men- 
^oned  had  been  long  :>epa rated  from  ihe  social  conversation  of 
JDCD,  and  became  corrupted  by  the  prostporily  oNheir  situation, 
1^  began  to  grow  negli;j;eni  of  the  divine  service.  They  frit- 
'l|tHrnt«d  the  forest  more  limn  the  chinch,  and  were  m<ire  inti-nt 
upon  hunting  than  prayer  and  meditation*  Btit  the  King  hear- 
ing of  their  in'solent  conduct,  commanded  them  lo  resi|;n  every 
thing  into  the  hands  of  their  patron,  and  lo  return  to  the  placa 
from  whence  ihey  came," 

Dcpe-Dale  was  not  long  left  desolate ;  for  tfiere  ^oon  came 
hither  fromTnpholme,  six  white  canons  of  the  Premon«tfatcn>ian 
order.  To  them  was  given  the  park  of  Stanley;  but  how,  or  by 
whom,  the  writer  of  the  history  acknowledges  that  he  cannot 
vriih  certainty  aflirm.  But  I  hope,  continues  Mr.  Filkingion, 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  throw  some  li^ht  upun  this  doubtful  point, 
by  means  of  the  obliging  information  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilmot, 
of  Morley. 

"One  of  the  windows  of  the  church  at  iMorley  coTisists  of 
painted-glass,  with  iiiscrtptions  which  are  plainly  designed  to  re- 
cord  some  remarkable  events.  The  glass  was  brought  from  Dale 
Abbey  vthen  it  was  Jis!>otved,  and  was  intended  to  convey  an  idea 
«jf  the  following  circumstances. 

''According  lo  tradition,  the  keepers  of  thejpark,  or  forest, 
being  disturbed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  monks,  carried 
tbeir  complaint?  to  the  King;  and,  with  a  view  of  representing 
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this  fact,  they  are  painted  upon  the  glass  iti  groen  habits,  standing 
before  him,  with  tiiis  inscriptiont  **  Whereof  we  compltiin  unto 
the  King;"  when  they  I'eceived  this  answer;  "Go,  and  tell  him  l« 
come  to  me/'  In  another  part  of  the  window,  the  person 
dgaitist  whom  the  complttiut  is  lodged  appears  kneeling  Uefore 
the  King.  Wilh  a  view  of  atljusting  the  dispute,  and  giving  *iilis- 
faction  to  both  parties,  (he  King,  it  is  said,  grunted  to  the  ca- 
nons at  Depc-Dale,  as  much  land  as  botuixt  two  suns  could  be 
ancircled  wiih  a  plmigh  drawn  by  deer,  which  were  to  be 
caught  from  tbc  forest.  This  is  expressed  by  two  other  inscrip- 
tions: **  Go,  take  tliem,  ».nd  tame  them/'  *'  Go,  take  gronnd 
with  the  plough/'  We  fiiid  that  this  iletermination  of  the  King 
WHS  afterwards  carried  into  execution:  for  Up«»n  the  glass  is 
painted  a  man  with  a  ph^ugh  drawn  by  deer,  with  these  words 
underneath:  *MIeie  Sir  Robert  plougheth  with  them/'  What 
extent  of  ground  was  eiicompiisscd  in  this  wny  cannot  now  b* 
ascertained,  lint  it  is  probable  that  it  comprehended  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  abijey,  or  the  whole  liberty  ot  Dale. 

**  The  canons  in  whose  favor  thisgnuii  was  made,  experienced 
many  difficulties  and  distresses  in  their  new  situation.  Having 
passed  six  years  in  excessive  poverty,  ihey  cut  the  tops  or  the 
oaks  in  the  park,  sold  them,  and  returned  to  Tiipholme.  To 
supply  this  loss  of  worshippers,  William  dc  Grcndon  sent  for, 
and  procured,  five  canons  of  the  Prcmonstratensian  order  from 
Welbeck;  but  they  experienced  no  le-^s  grievous  sufTerings  than 
their  predecessors,  and  were  soon  recalled  by  the  abbot. 

*'  Though  every  attempt  which  had  yet  been  made  to  establish 
a  religious  house  at  De[>c-l)ale  proved  unsuccessful,  effectual 
steps  were  at  length  taken  for  the  cxeculion  of  that  purpose, 
through  the  concurrence,  and  pious  zeal,  of  several  different 
persons.     • 

••  Geffrey  de  Salicosamara,  or  Snucemcrc,  who  hud  married 
ftlaud,  the  graiid'daughler  uf  William  Geremuiid,  was  prorois 
the  viUage  of  Stanley  as  part  of  his  wifeV  dower;  but  havitig 
children,   this  pair  carni-stly  intrcated  their  father  to  otfer  it  tt* 
Oud,  and  to  build  a  religious  house  in  the  park  of  the  same  v>l- 
2  la^. 
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lage.  This  request  was  readily  granted ;  and,  to  carry  their  de- 
sign more  effectually  into  execution,  the  father  sent  for  William 
de  Grendon,  his  sister's  son,  who  was  Lord  of  Ockbrook,  and 
requested  him  to  contribute  towai'ds  the  accomplishment  of  their 
pious  intentions.  He  told  his  nephew,  that^  as  he  was  patron 
of  the  ancient  place  of  Depc-Dale,  where  several  different  con* 
gr^ations  of  religious  men  had  successively  resided,  but  had 
been  driven  away  by  extreme  poverty,  he  wished  him  to  resign 
it  for  the  plantation  of  a  new  society,  and  to  join  with  him  in 
providing  for  its  support  out  of  the  lands,  possessions,  and  goods, 
which  God  had  granted  them. 

<*  This  proposal  was  immediately  complied  with ;  the  nephew 
consenting  to  resign  the  house,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  on 
condition  that  divine  service  should  be  celebrated  every  day  by 
a  priest  in  the  chapel  of  Depe-Dale,  for  his  own  soul,  and  the 
souls  of  his  ancestors  and  posterity,  and  fur  the  souls  of  all  those 
who  rested  in  Christ  there;  and  that  in  an  inn  there  should  be 
placed  upon  a  large  table,  a  daily  supply  from  ihe  convent  of 
bread  and  beer,  and  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
ing forest. 

"  The  grant  under  these  conditions  was  gratefully  accepted  by 
his  uncle ;  and  the  execution  of  the  whole  business  was  com- 
mitted to  Geffrey  and  Maud  Saucemere  ;  nor  did  they  delay  a 
single  moment  the  accomplishment  of  a  design  which  they  had 
themselves  originally  suggested.  Having  received  charters,  and 
other  instruments  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  a  religious 
house,  they  went  to  Ncwhouse,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  brought 
from  thence  nine  canons,  who  were  admitted  into  the  Prcm6n- 
stratensian  order  already  establisthcd  at  Depe-Dale."* 

Besides  the  endowments  which  have  been  noticed,  the  abbey 
at  Dale  received  many  other  valuable  benefactions;  various 
grants  of  which  are  recited,  and  confirmed,  in  a  charter  of  Hen> 
ry  the  Third.  The  annual  revenue  at  the  Dissolution  amounted 
to  1441.  12s.  The  site  of  the  abbey  was  granted,  in  the  thirty- 
ijfth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Francis  Poole,  Esq. 

Bb3  The 
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The  church  belonging  to  the  abbey  was,  according  to  tradi- 
tiun,  a  very  grand  and  magniticent  etruclure;  but  hardly  any 
part  of  it  is  now  standing,  except  the  arch  of  ihe  east  window, 
which  h  partially  covered  with  ivy,  and  forms  a  pleasing  object. 
The  chapel,  built  by  the  godmother  of  Serlo  dc  Grcndon,  still 
remains  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  abbey  ruins,  and 
divine  service  is  yet  regularly  performed  in  it.  Beyond,  on  a  plea* 
lant  wotided  hill,  is  the  hennittige,  or  cave,  cut  in  the  rock  by 
the  poor  Baker.  This  is  overhung  with  trees,  and  had  originally 
a  window  on  each  side  of  the  door-way ;  but  these  have  been 
bricked  up.  The  ah  bey  buildings  appear  to  have  been  of  consi- 
derable extent,  various  parts  having  been  converted  into  dwell- 
ing-houses and  barns,  which  yet  remain.  Some  of  the  windowf 
of  these  hou^eii  contain  painted  glass  with  inscriptions. 

R;sLEY  was  granted,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  to 
Geffrey,  son  of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March;  and  was  after- 
wards the  property  of  ihe  Lords  Sheffield,  ancestors  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham ;  and  of  ihem  it  was  purchased  by  the  Wiilough- 
h})t  of  Ri^k'y  in  the  year  1587.  From  this  family  (now  extinct) 
was  dcscenti^d  the  celebrated  navigator  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
whose  melaiicholy  fate,  while  seeking  for  a  north-caht  passage 
in  the  frozen  ocean,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  \% 
emphatically  delineated  in  Thomson's  Seasons. 


I 


Here  Winter  holds  hts  unrejotcing  court; 
And  ihroagh  his  airy  hat],  the  loud  miirule 
OF  driving  tempest  n  for  rver  heard  : 
Here  the  grim  tyrant  meditates  hii  wrath; 
Here  armi  hit  winds  with  all-subduing  frost; 
Moulds  his  derce  hail,  and  treasures  up  his  snows^ 
With  which  he  novt^  oppresses  half  th«  globe. 


Miserable  they 
Who  hcrr,  ^tangled  in  the  gath'rirvg  ice, 
Talce  ihcir  bkt  look  at  the  descending  sun : 
While  fuH  of  death,  and  fierce  widi  icn-fold  frost, 
Tht  Jong,  long  nijjlti,  incumbrm  o'er  their  iMrad*, 
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falls  liorrible.     Such  was  the  Briton's*  fate 

As  with  first  prow  (what  have  not  Britons  4ar'd  ?) 

He  for  the  passage  sougbt,  attempted  since 

So  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  to  be  «hut 

By  jealous  nature  with  eternal  bars. 

In  thcae  fdl  regions,  in  Arzina  caught. 

And.  to  the  stony  deep,  his  idle  ship 

Immediate  seal'd,  he,   with  his  hapless  crtw. 

Each  full  exerted  to  his  sev'ral  taskj 

Froze  into  statues  ;  to  the  cordage  glu*d 

The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm. 

Near  the  site  of  the  anci.«nt  manor-house,  which  stood  in 
Eisley  Park,  a  large  silver  dish,  or  salver,  of  antique  basso  re- 
lievo, and  of  Roman  workmanship,  was  found  in  the  year  1729. 
Dr.  Stukeley,  by  wbon^  an  account  of  it  was  read  before  the 
Society  of  Antijquaries,  observes,  that  it  w^s  twenty  inches  long, 
Rnd  fifteen  broad,  and  weighed  seven  pounds.  jLJpon  the  face 
were  a  variety  of  figures,  representing  rural  sports,  employments, 
^nd  religious  rites.  It  stood  upon  a  square  basis,  or  foot;  ai>d 
round  ibe  boUom,  and  on  the  outside,  this  inscription  was 
^rudely  cut  with  a  pointed  instrument  in  Ro^a^  characters  of 
the  fourth  century ; 

EXSVPERIVS  EflSCOPVS  ECCLESI^E  BOGIENSI  DEDIT. 

Intimating,  that  it  was  **  given  by  Exsuperius,  who  was  Bishop 
of  Bayeux  and  Toulouse  in  the  year  406,  to  the  church  of 
Bouges;"  near  which  a  battle  was  fought  in  1421,  between  the 
Scots,  uudcr  the  Duke  d'AIenson,  who  were  quartered  in  the 
church,  and  the  English,  under  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  to  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  w^s  slain  there*  At  this  time 
it  is  suppost-d  to  have  been  brought  fron^  the  church  as  a  trophy, 
^nd  given  to  Dale  Abbey.f 

About  four  milps  south  of  Risley  is  Cavendish  Bridge,  so 
flamed  tVoni  the  Devonshire  family,  who  built  it  in  the  room  of 

B  b  4  a  very 

♦  Sir  Hugh  WUloughby. 
f  Stukeley's  Di^eiUtioos  on  it,  as  quoted  by  Gough. 
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a  very  inconvenient  ferry  which  used  to  cross  the  Trent  near 
this  spot.  I'his  is  a  handsome  modern  fabric  of  three  arches, 
composed  of  frecstune  brought  from  a  quarry  about  three  miles 
distant :  it  unites  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Derby.  Near 
this  place  the  great  Staffordshire  navigation,  or  Grand  Trunk 
Canal,  falls  into  the  Trent,  and,  by  its  various  connecting 
branches,  facilitates  the  removal  of  goods  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Some  good  houses  have  been  erected  here  by 
the  gentlemen  having  the  direction  of  the  wharf,  and,  together 
with  other  buildings  raised  near  them,  go  under  the  general  name 
of  Cavendish  Bridge. 

Elv ASTON,  the  seat  of  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Harrington,  has 
long  been  the  residence  of  that  family ;  though  neither  the  situa- 
tion nor  house  have  any  particular  beauty.  The  grounds  are 
disposed  in  the  ancient  manner  ;  but  some  of  the  apartments  in 
the  mansion  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  modern  style.  Several 
family  portraits,  and  a  few  other  paintings  of  value,  are  pro- 
served  here.  Walter  Blunt,  Baron  of  Mountjoy,  whose 
family  possessed  this  estate  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
was  a  native  of  this  place.  From  the  Blunts  it  passed  to  the 
Poles  of  Radburne ;  but  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Stanhopes,  William 
Stanhope,  the  first  Earl  of  Harrington,  was  a  person  of  distin- 
guished abilities ;  and  early  in  life  was  appointed  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  the  court  of  Spain.  His  diplomatic  talents  were  not 
his  only  qualifications,  for  his  bravery  appears  to  have  been 
equal.  On  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  he  had  been  made 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons;  and  in  1719  headed  a  de- 
tachment  to  assist  the  English  squadron  in  the  attack  made  on 
the  enemy's  ships  in  Port  St.  Anthony.  His  conduct  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  expedition  ;  for  when  the  boats 
approached  the  shore,  he  was  the  first  who  leaped  into  the  wa- 
ter; and  the  destruction  of  throe  men  of  war,  and  a  very  large 
quantity  of  naval  stores,  was  chiefly  eflected  through  his  contri- 
vances aiul  cr>uiayc'.  By  Gt'oruc  the  Second  he  was  nominated 
a'nhas'-ndvjr  a:i<l  ph-MijMJiontiar)  to  the  Coii!;re:>s  at  boi^^cnb;  ami 
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in  1729  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  British  peer.  In  the  year 
1742  he  was  created  Viscuunt  Pctcrsliam,  iind  Rarl  of  Ilurring- 
ton  ;  and  having  filled  some  intermediate  offices,  was,  in  No- 
vember, 174(),  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lehuul.  He  died  in 
the  year  1736.  The  life  of  William,  the  second  Karl,  offers  no- 
thing particularly  remarkable:  but  thdtof  Charles,  the  third  and 
present  Earl,  abounds  with  vicissitudes,  and  splendid  actions,  to 
display  which,  with  their  various  connecting  circumstances,  will 
occupy  many  of  the  pages  of  some  future  biographer. 

Osu ASTON,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Wilniot,  the  descendant 
of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Wilmots  of  Chaddesden,  has  l)een  in 
the  fiunily  of  the  present  possessor  nearly  two  centuries.  The 
house  was  erected  in  the  year  l65)G,  partly  of  brick,  and  partly 
stone;  but  the  brick-work  has  since  been  stuccoed.  It  has  two 
fronts;  that  to  the  south  measures  192  feet  in  length  ;  that  to 
the  north  217:  the  latter  has  a  very  handsome  appearance  when 
seen  from  the  London  road^  which  passes  within  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  mansion.  This  building  is  furnished  with  a  well* 
chosen  library,  and  is  decorated  with  a  variety  of  pnintini>s. 

In  the  Hall  arc  original  whole-length  portraits,  but  colored  in 
a  hard,  dry  style,  of  Piiii.ir  tiif.  Secoxd,  of  Spain,  with  a 
distant  view  of  the  Esc urial  in  the  bark-ground ;  Cimitstian 
TUB  Fourth,  King  of  Denmark;  Amkdius,  Duke  of  Savoy; 
and  MoNSEiGNEUii  de  SoLnizE. 

In  the  Library  is  an  extremely  fine  painting  of  the  Meeting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache  at  the  Scanin  Giite,  by  Cignaroti ;  nine 
feet  in  length,  by  seven  feet  high.  This  was  designed  from  the 
in  the  Iliad,  thus  translated  by  Pope  : 

With  baste  to  meet  htm,  sprung  the  joyful  fair, 
His  blamdcss  wife,  Aiition'j  worthy  heir: 
The  nurse  stood  near,  in  whoMO  cmhraccii  prest, 
Hit  only  hope  hiiiii;  smiling  at  her  breast, 
Whom  caoh  soft  charm.  an<l  cirly  grare  adorn; 
Fair  as  the  iiew«borii  star  ih.it  ^iMs  the  uiorii. 

Silent  tin*  '\a:r!oi    inilM,   ami  pU?>M  rr> !?,ii'd 
To  lender  nj:*ifji<.  ^11  hiv  rai;ihiv  mii'J 
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His  beauteous  princcAs  cast  a  mournful  tooki 
Hung  on  hu  hand,  and  then  dejected  spoke; 
Her  bosom  labor'd  with  a  boding  ligh, 
And  the  big  tear  stood  ircrobluig  in  her  eye. — 

The  expression  in  the  countenance  of  AnftroiuHchc  is  remark* 
»bly  forcible,  and  hwr  whole  auilude  seems  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  idea  of  the  poet,  The  other  ligures  are  equally 
well  conceived;  and  (he  coloring  is  executed  in  the  saroe master* 
ly  maiincT  that  reigns  in  the  corapobition, 

FfiRDJNANO  THU  Second,  Grand  Duke  of  Etruria,  and  the 
PuiNcxss  Urbini,  his  Duchesfij  original  h^l^  lengths:  artist 
unknown. 

CiiABtFs  THE  Fiust;  o!d  Stone;  half  length. 

The  present  Lady  Wilmot;  half  length. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange;  Vandyck  :  whole  length.  Tht* 
fs  an  eAcecdingly  hcauiiful  portriiit ;  the  relief  obtained  by  the  co- 
loring almost  warranting  the  use  of  the  word  i//n^ica^  in  describing 
it.  The  Prince  is  represented  in  gold  armour,  so  excellently 
imitated^  as  to  have  all  the  resplendency  of  that  metal. 

The  following  paintings  arc  contained  in  the  south  Drawing- 
Pioom,  among  various  others  of  some  eminence.  The  Adoratioi) 
of  the  Ma^i,  by  Bassano;  in  which  original  portraits  of  Henry 
THE  Fourth  of  France,  and  his  Minister  the  Duke  D£Sri.LY, 
are  introduced,  by  Giacomo  Ba^san. 

The  Repose;  by  Julio  Rojnano. 

The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thoipas ;  Andrew  Del  Sarto, 

Rubens'  Wife;  Ruben^. 

A  Vintiige;  1'.  Bussan. 

The  Finding  of  Mos^s ;  Paolo  Veronese. 

A  Female  Peasant;  Honthurst. 

A  Prize  Landscape;  Smith  of  Chichester. 

View  of  Vesuvius,  and  a  Munjing  Scene;  VVrigLtt 

A  small  Autumnal  Scene;  Turner, 

Sketch  of  a  Lion-Hunting;  Rubens, 

In  the  Tupestry-Ruom  is  a  Cloopatraj  wilh  an  attendant 
holding   a  vase   supposed    to  CQntaip    tli<i    asp ;    by    Ludivico 

Caracci ; 
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Ciracci ;  and  ao  original  half-length  of  Cecil,  Lord  Wimbol- 

TON. 

In  the  north  Drawing-Room  is  a  large  piece,  containing  whole 
length  figures  of  Charles  the  First,  his  Queen,  and  their 
ions,  the  Ddres  or  York,  and  Gloucester;  Vandyck. 

A  small  original  portrait  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  when 
an  infant,  closely  enwrapped  in  swaddling  clothes. 

The  Duchess  of  Bracanza,  sister  to  Maurice,  Prince  of 
Orange;  V^dyck. 

The  Birth  of  Venus ;  Paduanino ;  and  its  companion,  an  Em- 
blematical Picture  of  the  Four  Elements ;  Cav.  Lebiri. 

Soldiers  playing  with  Dice  in  a  Guard-Room  ;  Ann.  Caracci. 

A  Sea  Piece,  painted  for  Charles  the  First ;  W.  Vandervelt. 

The  grounds  of  Osmaston  were  laid  out  by  Ernes,  and  though 
not  of  any  remarkable  beauty,  are  still  pleasant ;  as  their  situa- 
tion, being  somewhat  more  elevated  than  the  adjacent  country, 
gives  them  a  greater  command  of  prospect  than  the  neighbour- 
hood could  be  supposed  to  afford.  The  estate  is  tolerably 
wooded  ;  and  the  vicinity  of  the  house  improved  by  an  ornamen- 
lal  fish-pond,  and  pleasure  ground  :  the  latter,  with  the  kitchen 
garden,  includes  about  five  acres. 

SwARKSTON  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Trent,  and  low  mea- 
dows subject  to  be  overflowed  by  that  river,  stands  about  four 
miles  south  of  Osmaston :  it  was  originally  constructed  several  cen- 
turies ago,  at  the  expence,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  two  maiden  sisters.  Their  names,  however,  have  not 
been  preserved  ;  and  when  the  great  length  of  the  bridge,  which 
extends  to  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  is  considered, 
it  renders  the  tradition  improbable,  as  the  expence  of  such  an 
undertaking  must,  in  former  ages,  have  exceeded  the  ability  of 
private  individuals.  The  number  of  arches,  standing  at  various 
distances  from  each  other,  is  about  twenty-nine  :  of  late  years, 
that  part  of  this  fabric  which  crossed  the  Trent  has  been  rebuilt. 
Meloourn,  a  considerable  village,  of  some  antiquity,  is  men* 
tioncd  in  the  Donicsday  Book  as  having  a  priest  and  a  church,^ 
and  was  then  tije  property  of  the  Crown,     licniy  the  Second 

grant^<l 
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granted  it  to  Hugh  de  Beauchamp,  whose  eldest  son  gave  it  to 
William  Fitz-GeofTry  with  his  daughter  in  marriage.  How  it  de- 
scended is  uncertain ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  property  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
obtained  a  grant  for  holding  a  market  here,  in  the  second  3'ear 
of  that  King. 

The  vestiges  of  an  ancient  castle  may  still  be  seen  in  this  vil- 
lage; but  by  whom,  or  at  what  period,  it  was  built,  is  unknown; 
yet  thai  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third  is  certain, 
as  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  died  possessed  of  Mclbourn 
Castle  in  the  first  year  of  that  Monarch.  In  the  year  14()0 
it  was  dismantled  by  order  of  Margaret,  queen  to  Henry 
the  Sixth;  yet  Leland  speaks  of  it  as  being  pretty,  and  in  metely 
g(H)d  repair.  Lor<l  Melbourn  has  an  agreeable  seat  near  this  vil- 
lage, but  rather  in  a  confined  situation ;  the  family  but  very  seU 
dom  resitJe  here. 

The  inhabitants  of  Melbourn  arc  ntimerons ;  their  employ  is 
principally  combing  and  spinning  jersey ;  and  working  upon  the 
stocking  frame,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  of  which  machines  are 
used  within  the  parish.  A  small  manufacture  of  scythe  stones  is 
carried  on  here.  The  variety  of  religious  sects  in  this  place  is 
remarkable:  the  Presbyterians,  Calvinists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers, 
have  each  a  plpce  of  worship. 

Calke  Il.ALL,  the  scat  of  Sir  Henry  Harpur,  Bart,  is  a  spa- 
cious and  handsome  mansion,  inclosing  a  quadrangular  court; 
but  the  situation  is  not  well  chosen,  as  the  riiing  grounds,  which 
almost  surround  it,  exclude  the  view  of  the  neighbouring  countty. 
The  Harpurs  were  anciently  of  Chesterton,  in  Warwickshire, 
where  Hugh,  son  of  Richard  le  Harpur,  resided  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  First.  Different  branches  of  the  family  after- 
wards settled  at  Rushall,  in  Staftbrdshire,  and  at  Little-Over, 
Bredball,  Swarkston,  Twyford,  and  Calke,  in  this  county ;  but  all 
the  former  becoming  extinct,  their  estates  devolved  on  that 
branch  which  was  seated  at  Calke.  The  title  was  first  bestowed 
on  Henry  Hurpur,  Esq.  created  a  baronet,  in  the  year  IC'26,  by 
Charles  the  First. 

A  convent 
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A  convent  of  regular  canons,  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  was 
founded  at  Calke  before  the  year  1  l6l ;  and  received  endow- 
mcnts  from  various  benefactoisi  but  chiefly  from  Ranulph,  se* 
cond  Earl  of  Chester,  Matilda,  his  widow,  and  their  sop,  Hugh* 
It  afterwards  became  a  cell  to  the  priory  at  Rcpton ;  ami  its  pos- 
sessions, as  part  of  that  foundation,  were  granted  to  John,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Gresley,  or  Church  Gresiey,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Cahtle-Gresley,  a  hamlet  in  the  same  parish,  had  formerly  a 
priory  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  which  was  founded  by  William, 
son  of  Nigel  de  Gic>lcy,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  and  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary  and  St.  George.  At  the  Dissolution,  its 
revenues  were,  acc(U'ding  to  Dugdale,  estimated  at  311.  €s,  A 
small  part  of  its  ruins  was  lately  remaining.  Among  the  monu- 
ments in  the  church  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ley, who  was  sheriff  of  this  county  in  the  year  l662:  he  died  in 
1669;  and  is  represented  on  the  tomb,  kneeling,  in  the  dress  of 
the  times.  Another  monument  records  the  memory  of  the 
AUeynes  (scvenil  of  whom  possessed  a  part  of  the  manor,  and 
were  buried  in  this  church)  by  a  long  inscription,  containing  a 
genealogical  account  of  the  family  from  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  By  this  it  appears 
that  the  Alleynes  of  Gresley  were  de^^cended  from  Sir  John 
AUeyne,  Knight,  who  was  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  &c.  in 
the  reign  of  the  above  Monarch.  Casf/e-Gresleif  derived  its  name 
from  a  fortress  erected  here  by  the  Lords  of  Gresley,  but  now 
completely  demolished,  the  irregularity  of  theground  alone  mark- 
ing out  the  spot  where  it  stood. 

Sir  Nigel  Bowyer  Gresley,  the  present  head  of  this  family,  re- 
sides at  Drakklow,  alow,  but  pleasant  situation,  among  the 
luxuriant  mca<low8  bordering  the  Trent  opposite  Stafi'ordshirc. 
The  mansion  is  a  large,  irregular  pile  of  brick  building,  whitened 
over,  but  not  affording  any  thing  particulaily  remarkable.  The 
pedigree  of  the  Gresleys  is  said  to  have  been  traced  to  Mahakul- 
dus,  whose  brother  was  an  ancestor  of  William  the  Conqueror* 
From  him  was  (ifscended  Roger  de  Toeni,  standard-bearer  of 

Normandy ; 
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Normandy ;  viho^t  two  sonsj  Robert  and  Nigel,  accompanied  tKl 
Conqueror  into  England ;  aivl  it  appears  from  ihe  general  survey 
made  in  the  year  1079.  'l)»t  ll^c  former  then  possessed  ncarl; 
130  Lord^hipS)  <if  which  HtaflTord,  the  place  of  hU  residence,  wq 
one.  In  the  Domesday  Btiok,  Drakelow  is  recorded  &%  belonglnj 
to  Nigel  de  Staftord,  When  the  family  assumed  the  name  of  Gre* 
ley  is*  uncertain,  yet  it  must  have  been  prior  to  the  year  \7i)Q 
for  William  de  On^letf  th»'n  held  the  manor  of  Drukelow 
capitCy  by  the  service  of  iinding  a  how,  wilhout  a  string,  a  quiv 
and  thirteen  arrows;  twelve  fledged,  or  leathered,  and  one  ui 
feathered.*  The  present  Sir  N.  IL  Gresley  was  sheiifffor  Derhyi 
shire  in  the  year  1780;  and  his  family  have  frequently  had  l 
Konor  to  represent  the  county  in  Parliament. 

Bretbv,  now  only  a  small  hamlet,  was  formerly  of  more  con- 
siderable size,  vestiges  of  walls,  foundations,  welU,  Uc.  havinj 
been  frequently  diiscovercd  in  the  adjacent  grounds.  Here  wi 
likewise  a  castle,  which  belonged  to  Thomas  de  Urotherton,  Ea 
of  Norfolk,  and  second  son  to  Edwurd  the  Krrst ;  from  uhom  t\ 
descended  to  the  Mowbrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  'I'he  univennc 
of  the  ground  point  out  the  spot  where  it  stood  >  but  the  walll 
are  entirely  removed.  The  estate  afterwards  descended  to  ih 
Berkelcys^  from  whom,  through  a  lamily  named  ilirr,  it  pa:>sGd  t<> 
the  Earls  of  Chesterfield. 

Bretbv  Park,  the  residence  of  the  present  Eiirl,  though 
not  c\ten5>ive,  presents  a  variety  of  brautiful  scenery.  Her« 
stood  a  magnificent  old  mansion,  which  his  Lordship,  in  bis  youth^ 
was  per»*utided,  by  an  artful  -steward,  to  pull  down,  as  b<-'ing  in  a 
dangerous  state  of  decay,  ihuugh  it  w«s  aftenvards  proved  IQ 
have  l)een  very  firm  and  substantial.  This  structure!  \va;$  fur« 
ni!>hed  with  rich  tapestry  and  hne  paintings,  and  was  surrounded 
with  gardens^   disposed  after   the  plan  of  W^rsaille^,  in  the  old 

grand 
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+  A  hirdVeve  vttw  of  this  teat,  en|fni%'ed  by  J.  Kip,  nway  be  peen  in 
**  tfoHveau  Thtatrt  de  U  Grande  Jirefaytfc :**  and  varirtui  p^irticulan  of  the  hoiua 
•ad  grounds  were  imerted  iii  ihc  leCDiid  volume  of  the  Topographes. 
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\d  stjrle,  wilh  terraces,  statues,  and  fountains.       Its  dcraoli- 

S^a  IS  sukccri'ly  n*greii€d  by  its  oobW  owner,  tvho  is  become 

much  attached   to  tiie  place,  and  actually  inhabits  a  small 

ling  erected  by   the  sleward  out  of  the  material^!  of  the  old 

ioa.     It  is  rrporlcd  to  be  Lord  Chesterfjcid's  intention  lo 

A  new  house  here  immediately, 

[bUeMAiiK)  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  is  pleasantly 

ited  on  the  *^uuthcrn  bank  of  tlie  Trent.     The  mansion  was 

If  about  forty  years  ago,  by  the  kte  Sir  Robert  Burdett, 

the  «ile  of  a  very  ancient  house;   but  neither  so  elegant, 

jr  coroniodious^   as   the   present.     This   is  a  handsome  stoua 

with  a  portico  projecting  from  the  north  front,  whicU 

itsrwise  uniform  with  the  south,  and,  like  that,  consists  of  a 

centte,  flanked   with    bows,  lermftiating  in  dome   rnof-j, 

have  ;i  peculiar,  but  jomewhat  heavy,  appearance,     lilach 

httM  a  hMfulstiinc  double  lli;;ht    of  steps.     The  offices  ai^ 

tected  with  tue  ea.st  end  of  the  nlan^ion  by  a  covered  walk, 

ing  through  an  inclosed  court. 

s[mcious  and  handsome  Hall  (forty-seven  feet  h>r)»,  by  thirty 
I)  extends  through  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  from  north  tv 
I^IOtUb,  ha\ing  windows,  and  nn  entrance  at  each  end,  opening 
^^klhe  steps  before-mentioned.  The  spaces  on  each  side  the 
^^t  are  occupied  by  various;  convenient  apartments,  and  a  stair- 
^^B  of  onk,  very  wide  and  handsome.  This  leads  to  the  Bed 
^^ftmbers  and  Dressiug  Rooms;  over  which  is  an  attic  btory, 
m^mbuted  into  commodious  rooraj;.  The  internal,  as  well  as 
^he  external,  part  of  this  building  is  very  neatly  hnished,  and 
^^^■iM'ts  considerable  credit  on  the  abilities  of  the  architect.  Alt 
^n?  floors  and  doors  are  of  the  best  ftuk,  nicely  fitted.  The 
H^pis  contain  some  good  family  portraits;  but  none  of  j.ar- 
^Blar  celebrits. 

^^bo  a  rising  ground,  near  the  west  end  of  the  house,  which  is 
^Bgnientcd  with  a  small  lawn,  shaded  by  &  grove  of  youiig  oaks, 
^Hds  the  V4ll;i(;e  church,  a  plain,  humble  fabric,  with  a  low 
^t&wer,  yet  formini*  u  pleading  object,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tigunui   scenery,   from  several  points  of  view.     The  old   parish 

churchy 
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churcht  or  cliapcl,  which  was  an  appendage  to  the  priory  at 
Eeplon,  stood  in  the  hamlet  v(  Inglcby,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent,  about  one  mile  to  theea^t;  but  when  that  fell  into  decay, 
ihc  present  edifice  was  erected  by  the  then  possessor  of  Foremark, 
at  his  own  cxpence  ;  and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Ma&kett,  m  the 
year  l66'2, 

A  pleasant  secluded  walk,  between  two  rows  of  aged  oaks, 
runs  from  the  eai>t  end  of  the  hou^ie,  and  is  skirted  on  the  north 
side  by  a  close  thicket  of  nnderwood,  ioterspened  with  willow*^ 
abb,  and  oak  trees,  throiij^h  the  intervals  of  which  the  prospect 
of  an  irregularly  rising  lawn  js  admitted^  pleasingly  varied  bj 
scattered  oaks^  thorns,  and  beeches;  and  bounded  by  planta* 
tions.  But  the  most  striking  ornament  of  the  grounds  is  a  grove 
of  raajestic  o»«ks,  which  extend?*  frtnn  the  vicinity  of  the  bouse 
to  a  piece  of  water  at  sonic  distance,  opposite  tho  nortJi  front. 
Were  the  dimensions  of  this  pellucid  sheet  somewhat  more  en- 
larged, it  would  become  a  very  interesting  feature  in  the  scene- 
ry;  but  it  is  at  present  too  diminutive;  and,  except  from  the 
walk  in  the  grove,  where  its  bouitdaries  arc  not  visible,  conveys 
an  idea  of  insignificance  rather  than  grandeur.  Beyond  the 
grove,  tlic  land  declines  northward  to  the  rich  meadows  watered 
by  the  Trent. 

Opposite  the  house,  on  tin*  strntii,  the  ground  gently  swells 
into  a  hill,  ascending  which,  and  [)roceeding  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection, the  road  leads  to  Foremurk  Park,  where  the  countrj 
assumes  a  down-like  appearance,  consisting  of  green  swelling 
eminences,  which  agreeably  contrast  with  the  flat  meadows  enli* 
vened  with  the  silver  winding  Trent  on  the  north.  These  rising 
grounds  were  formerly  disposed  in  a  spacious  park,  but  arc  tio^r 
enclosed. 

Foremark  has  been  noticed  by  Burton,  in  his  **  Anatomy  of  ■ 
Melancholy,"  as  particularly  pltasaut^  uhoksomvi  and  cUgibte, 
and  with  reason ;  for,  besides  the  agreeable  disposition  of  tlie 
scenery,  the  soil  is  dry  and  fertile,  it  lying  very  near  a  stratum 
of  gravel.  It  is  also  very  favorable  to  the  production  of  game, 
particularly  pbeQTiants ;  but  of  laic  their  numbers  have  not  been 

abuodaDt, 


Abundant* '  oaring  to  the  increased  depredations  of  poaobecst 
whom  loog-coBtiiHied  lenity  has  rendered  more  audacious. 

Sir. Francis.  Burdett,  the  respectable  owner  o(  this  estate,  and 
now  xepreieatative  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  dcscend(;d 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  one  of  whom,  named  Hugh  Durdett, 
caniQ  into  England  with  tbc  Conqueror.  His  descendant,  Wil- 
liam Burdett,  Lord  of  Louseby,  in  Leicestershire,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  founded  the  Priory  of  Aucote,  in 
Warwickshire,  to  expiate  the  murder  of  his  \^ife,  whom  he  had 
•lain  on  returning  from ■  the  Holy. Land.  Nicholas  Burdett, 
^  Knighty  served  in  the  wars  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  and 
mtaa  slain  at  Pontoise.  Thomas,  his  heir,  a  person  of  consider- 
'  able  ability,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Edward  tlie 
Fourth,  by  bis  attachment  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  utter- 
ance of  some  rash  words,  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor.  These  arc 
the  most* particular  circumstances  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
fiurdetts;  yet  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that  individuals  of  this 
family  have  frequently  served  in  Parliament.* 

Foremark,  and  the  estates  connected  with  it,  were  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Frawneys^  but  were  conveyed  to  the  Burdetts 
by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  that  family  wiih  Sir  R.  Burdett, 
of  firamcote,  in  Warwickshire,  about  the  year  X607. 

At  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Foremilk,  in  a  north-cast  direction,  is  a  singular  rocky 
bank,  which  tem^inates  abruptly  above  the  extensive  meadows 
pn  tha. margin  of  the  Trent,    The  summit  is  only  a  continuation 
of  the  ikigli  grounds  of  Foremark;  but,  from  its  rude  and  sudden 
bieaky  singiUajrity  of  form,,  and  neighbouring  objects,  it  consti- 
tutes a  very  curious  piece  of  scenery,  particularly  when  viewt;d 
from  the  low  grounds  at  its  foot.     Its  centre,  where  the  ropk 
projects^  And  is  most  naked  and  precipitous,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Gothic  ruin,  with  openings  to  admit  light,  and  a  door* 
^vay  rudely  fashioned  out  of  the  rock,  leading  into  several  cxca- 
"Vationsor  cells,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  and. give 
Vol.  HL  C  c  probability 

*  Sec  Pilkitigton'ft  View  of  Deil>y>hirr,  Vol.  11. 
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probability  to  the  tradition  of  its  ha%ing  been  the  residence  of  tn 
anchorite;  whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of  AxcHom  CsumcH* 
The  rock  is  chiefly  composed  of  rough  grit*stone,  and  a  cottgeries 

I*  of  sand  and  pebbles,  possessing  the  appearance  of  having  l>eeii 
fonued  by  water.  Tlic  river,  which  now  flows  at  a  short  dis* 
tancc,  formerly  run  close  under  the  rock,  as  is  evident  from  a 
dead  pool  of  water  yet  remaining  at  its  foot,  and  communicating 
with  the  present  channel.     The  summit  of  the  rock  rs  crested  by 

l'  old  oaks  and  firs,  and  is  irregularly  broken  by  deep  fissures  and 
abrupt  prumrnences,  half  covered  with  brush* wood  and  ivy, 
which  mantling  over  the  Gothic-like  door  and  windows  of  th« 
hermitage,  give  a  very  picturesque  character  to  the  whole  mass* 
Human  bones  have  been  dug  up  on  this  spot;  and  the  faflit 
traces  of  a  figure  somewhat  sepulchral,  arc  yet  left  beneath  the 
rock.* 

Knowle  >Iii,ls,  between  one  and  two  miles  east  of  Fofe*" 
mark,  is  a  beautiful  retired  spot,  surrounded  by  fine  woods  and 
plantations  of  oak  and  beech.  Here,  in  the  mouth  of  a  narrow 
detl,  stood  a  singular  but  pleasant  house,  climbing  irregularly 
from  the  bottom  of  the  dell  lo  the  summit  of  its  western  bank. 
This  was  built  by  Walter  Burdett,  younger  son  to  the  first  pos- 
sessor of  Foremark,  of  this  family,  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed 
by  his  father.  Walter^  having  disagreed  with  his  relations,  either 
gave  or  sold  this  estate  to  a  gentleman  named  Hardinge,  who 
inhabited  the  mansion  for  some  years.  From  his  heir  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  who  made  it  his  residence 
while  the  Hull  at  Foremark  wu^  rebuilding,  and  afterwards  dis- 
mantled it.  To  a  remnant  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house  that 
was  left  standing,  a  neat  littla  room  has  been  attached^  with  or- 
namental doors  and  windows  opening  upon  a  small  grass-plat,  or 
terrace.  The  prospect  from  the  room  is  confined  by  a  grove  of 
beech  and  lime  trees,  through  which  a  narrow  walk  leads  to  a 
pond  surrounded  by  alders,  but  admitting  through  their  intervals, 
a  view  of  a  wood  of  oaks,  forming  a  pleasant  screen.     From  the 

lerrtce. 
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terrace,  tbe  dell  opens  to  the  north,  and  north-east,  and  sufiers 
the  eye  to  survey  the  extensive  meadows  which  skirt  the  Trent, 
in  which  Swarkston  Bridge  appears  a  very  ornamental  object. 
By  the  maigin  of  a  limpid  pool,  in  one  part  of  this  charming 
retirement,  is  an  ancient  beech,  of  uncommon  magnitude. 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  about  eight  miles  south-east  of 
Derby,  is  Rbpton,  a  village  celebrated  by  antiquaries  as  the 
head  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  the  burial-place  of 
xcveral  of  its  Sovereigns.  Its  situation,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
gives  it  considerable  interest,  as  the  prospects  it  commands  are 
animated  by  the  beautiful  meanderings  of  the  river. 

This  place,  it  has  been  said,  **  was  an  ancient  colony  of  the 
Romans,  called  Repanduftum/*  but  wc  believe  the  assertion  rests 
on  an  insufficient  basu ;  for,  however  remote  its  origin,  we  have 
no  roemoriahi  to  prove  that  it  was  founded  by  that  people.  By 
the  Saxons  it  was  named  Hreopandune.  It  has  also  been  called 
Rtppendunc,  Rapandim,  Repindun,  &c.  as  is  apparent  from  an- 
cient deeds. 

By  the  earliest  records  in  which  Repton  is  mentioned,  "  a 
noble  monastery  for  religious  men  and  women,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  abbess,*  seems  to  have  been  established  here  previous 
to  the  year  660.  This  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Danes ; 
yet  being  refounded  in  the  year  1172,  by  Matilda,  widow  of 
Ranulph,  second  Earl  of  Chester,  it  continued  till  the  period  Of 
the  Dissolution  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Among  the 
Bamber  of  the  Kings  of  Mercia  recorded  to  have  been  interred  in 
the  original  structure,  is  Meruwala,  and  Ethelbald  the  First:  the 
latter  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  chieftains,  after  an  attempt  to 
march  into  Wessex,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Cuthred,  with 
all  his  forces,  and  driven  back  to  Sceadune,  near  Tamworth, 
where  the  Mercians  were  routed,  after  a  decisive  battle.  Kyne- 
cbardtts,  brother  to  Sigebert,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  was 
likewise  buried  here. 

C  c  2  Burthred, 

*  Edbarga  fiUa  Adulpht  rcgti  Orientalium  Anglorura  Abbitissa  in  Reopeodune 
lit.  Eliensit  MS  Hi.  %.  (.  9. 
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Burlhrid,  ihc  last  Itinj;  of  ibc  Mercian*,  whom  an  unnnc  pn- 
licy  Imil  iniluceU  lo  purchase  an  insecure  peace  of  llie  D)ine<%,  by 
solnitauotis  and  biibcry,  was  hert:»  at  length,  expelled  from  hi» 
ihronc,  after  a  troublesome  rci^n  of  twenly-fwo  y^ars,  HU 
kingtiom  nw  then  ravaged  by  that  barbarous  people;  and  Rep- 
ton,  with  fU  palace  and  priory^  laid  m  ruias;  in  which  state  it 
piobcibly  remained  till  the  Conquest. 

At  the  time  of  the  Donwwday  survey,  this  manor  was  pari  of 
the  King's  lands;  but  beems  «oon  af^er  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Earls  of  Chester,  On  the  rencAval  of  the  priory  by  Matilda,  she 
dedicated  it  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  translated  hither  the  black  canons  who  had 
been  previously  settled  at  Calke.  To  support  the  revived  iasli- 
tuljon,  she  endowed  ii  with  the  tythes  of  llcpton,  an»l  of  its  su- 
bordinate hamlets,  Newton,  Milton,  Foremark,  Ingleby,  T)ken» 
hall,  Sraythesby,  and  Meysham,  and  with  other  lands  in  the  pa- 
ri'jh  to  a  great  extent:  to  the^e  were  added  llalUiw,  in  Esjca, 
and  lands  at  Gransdcn,  in  Ilunlingdonsbirc.  Various  benefac- 
tions were  in  after  tinies  bestowed  l»y  the  heirs  of  the  foundress, 
and  other  persons  ;  >.o  that  at  the  r>issolution,  its  levenucs  wcrt, 
according  to  Speed,  estimated  at  1 67 1.  KSs.  2d. 

In  the  thirty-second  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  pHory,  tttid  ?U 
possessions  at  Keptoo,  were  vested  in  Thomas  Thfickvr,  I*sq.  ffho 
was  servant  to  that  Monarch.  In  his  funnily  il  Cf^ntiiiurd  till 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  property  was  divided  between 
t-Ao  co-hcircsscs;  the  elder  of  whom  conveyed  hev  share  to  the 
Stanhopes  of  Elvaston;  but  the  younger,  at  her  death,  in  17^8, 
devised  her  part  to  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  Bart,  of  Foremark,  whose 
grandson,  Sir  Francis,  is  now  proprietor.  The  site  of  the  prior), 
and  the  mansion  now  used  as  the  house  of  the  head  master  of 
Replon  school,  arc  included  in  ihu  possessions  of  the  latter,* 

Ref»U>n 


•  That  part  of  tlj«  rtunor  of  Repton,  which  wa«  not  vested  io  the  priory, 
desccxided  through  the  families  of  Lard  Sfgrave,  »nd  Mowbriy,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, lo  the  J-mJernSf  of  whom  John  dc  Fiadern  was  poMuAcd  of  an  ettatc  at 
KrptoD  iu  the  6.rtt  of  Henry  chc  fifth.    Th»»,  by  marriage  of  the  only  daughter 
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Rq>ton  consists  principally  of  one  street  of  scattered  houses, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  about  one  mile  in  length;  and  has 
a  brisk  trout  stream  mnning  by  it,  wbicb  flows  into  the  Trent. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  viUBge,  pleasantly  elevated  above  the 
meadows^  stands  the  church,  a  large  handsome  structure,  orna^ 
roented  with  an  elegant  spire,  sixty-six  yards  high,  which,  as  it 
rises  above  the  hiUs  and  woods  from  most  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  forms  a  very  beautiful  and  distinguished  object. 
Tradition  asserts,  that  this  is  the  third  church  that  has  stood 
vpon  this  spot.  The  present  structure  has  evidently  been  erected 
«t  two  different  periods:  by  the  style  of  the  windows  and  arc}ics, 
the  nave  and  side  aisles  seem  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third ;  but  the  chancel  is  certainly  more  ancient,  and  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  higher  than  at  present.  The  arches  that 
divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles  arc  pointed,  excepting  the  two 
that  adjoin  the  chancel,  which  arc  circular. 

Beneath  the  chancel  is  an  ancient  crypt,  discovered  of  late 
years,  which  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  round  Saxon  wreathed 
pillars,  with  passages  at  each  corner  of  the  west  end,  leading  into 
the  church,  and  another  on  the  noith.     "  In  appearance,  it  re- 
sembles the  crypt  under  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  at 
Oxford,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Grymbald, 
one  of  the  first  professors  at  Oxford,  in  Alfred's  reign.     Now  as 
Grymbald's  crypt,  and  that  under  Omtcrbury  Cathedral,  resem- 
bles this  at  Repton  in  many  respects,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded 
to  be  of  the  s|ime  antiquity."*     The  interior  of  the  church  has 
within  the  last  twenty  years  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  been 
new  paved,  &c.     It  contains  a  few  handsome  monuments ;  and 
Several  belonging  to  the  Thacker  family,  in  tolerable  good  preser- 
vation. 

C  c  3  From 

of  Thomu  Findeni  with  Sir  Richard  Harptir,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
ihe  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  conveyed  into  that  family,  in  which  it  still 
femaios.  The  manor-house  of  the  Findem  and  Harpur  estate  was  pleasantly  si- 
tuaud  a  little  above  the  town,  where  they  had,  till  within  these  few  years,  a  park, 
flow  converted  into  farms. 

^  MS.  from  Pr.  SIeatb|  master  of  the  {numsar-Khool  at  l^tptqn. 
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From  the  fields  adjacent  to  tLe  churcb-yard,  may  be  tmcied 
many  foundations  of  buildings  leading  to  tbe  north  end,  and  joining 
to  the  priory  itself;  and  in  a  dose  near  the  church,  in  WiUiam 
and  Mary's  reign,  a  labourer,  cutting  hillocks,  discovered  a  ce« 
metery,  contafhing,  among  many  other  human  skeletons,  one  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  measuring  nine  feet.  Some  particulars  o( 
this  discovery  were  published  by  Dr.  S.  Pegge,  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  of  th€  year  1734. 

In  the  area  before  the  church  is  an  old  stone  cross,  consisting 
of  eight  octagonal  steps,  terminating  in  a  column ;  and  a  large  plain 
pointed  arch,  or  gateway ,  leading  into  the  priory,  or  school- 
yard. On  the  east-side  of  this  inclosure  are  the  remains  of  Che 
pnory,  now  converted  into  a  school,*  with  habitations  at  each 
end,  for  the  upper  master  and  first  usher.  The  school-room,  as 
app<;ars  from'  the  windows,  and  other  traces,  was  the  refectory  or 
hall  of  tbe  priory.  This  is  supported  by  a  row  of  strong  round 
Saxon  pillars,  evidently  of  very  ancient  date,  which  formerly  ex- 
tended to  the  end  of  the  priory  ;  but  several  were  removed  a  few 
years  ago,  when  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  house  of  the 
first  usher.  The  dormitory  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall ;  and 
on  the  east  side  was  situated  the  cloisters,  the  area  of  which  is 
converted  into  a  garden  fur  the  master. 

Adjoining  to  the  cloisters  stood  the  priory  church,  which,  from 
the  remains  that  have  been  occasionally  laid  open,  appears  to 
have  been  an  elegant  fabric,  supported  by  pillars  of  alabaster, 
extending  180  feet  and  upwards  from  the  school  building.  This 
Structure  was  demolished  in  the  beginning  of  Queen   Mary's 

reign: 

*  This  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Sir  John  Port,  of  Etwcll, 
Knight,  who,  by  grant  of  Henry  the  Eiglith,  was  possessed  of  several  cantet  b^ 
longing  to  the  priory,  and  in  1556  devised  certain  lands  and  tenement  for  the 
foundation  of  a  grammar-school  at  Repton,  and  hospital  at  Etwell.  Hi<  execo* 
tors  purchased  of  Gilbert  Thacker,  Esq.  part  of  the  priory,  and  fitted  it  op  for 
the  rrception  of  the  scholars,  vad  residence  of  a  master  and  usher.  By  James  the 
First,  the  master  and  poor  men  of  Etwell  hospital,  with  the  school-master,  ushers, 
and  poor  scholars,  of  Repton,  were  incorporated;  and  the  appoindnents,  and 
hereditary  government  of  these  foundation*,  vested  in  Ae  £uiulict  of  the  Earls 
Chesterfield  and  Moiray  and  — .—  Gerrerd,  Bartr 
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rn :  its  destruction  h  thus  quaintly  related  in  Fuller's  Churcli 
History.  **  1  rousl  not  forget,"  says  this  author,  '*  how  one 
Thacker^  being  possessed  of  Repingdon  Abbey,  alarmed  with  the 
news  that  Queen  Mary  had  set  up  the  abbics  again,  (and  fearing 
how  large  a  reach  such  a  precedent  might  have,)  upw  a  Sunday, 
(belike  the  better  day,  the  better  deed,)  called  together  the  car- 
penters and  roa^on»  of  that  county,  and  plucked  down  in  one 
day  (church-work  is  a  cripple  in  guiu^  up^  but  rides  post  in  coming 
d^vH)  a  most  beautiful  church  belonging  thereunto,  saying,  **  He 
would  destroy  the  nesit,  for  fear  the  birds  should  build  there 
again/* 

In  the  adjoining  orchard,  extending  over  several  acres  of 
ground,  are  the  limndations  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  priory, 
which  may  be  plainly  traced  in  rarious  directions.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  priory^yard,  on  the  bank  of  a  piece  of  water  called 
the  Old  Trent,  is  a  mansioii  that  was  rebuilt,  by  the  Thackers, 
about  a  centur)  ago,  upon  the  foundations  of  ihe  priors  lodging, 
and  which  of  late  years  has  been  appropriated  for  the  residence 
<uf  the  head  master.  This  house  exhibits,  towards  the  water,  a 
curious  brick  tower,  with  battlements,  and  an  ornamental  cor- 
nice. This  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  built  with  such  kind  of 
materials  now  remaining;  and  is  of  the  date  of  Henry  the  Sixthp 
as  the  rebus  and  initial  letters  of  Overton  (one  of  the  priors  in 
that  reign)  evidcntl)'  point  out:  the  rebus,  &c.  is  in  the  lower 
room.  The  number  of  houses  in  liepton,  as  returned  under  the 
late  act,  is  ^230  :  the  irdiabilnnts  1424-  ',  their  chief  employment 
arises  from  the  operations  of  agriculture. 

EoGiNTON,  a  small  but  pleasant  village,  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  Dove,  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Every,  whose  family 
were  originally  from  Soinersetihire.  The  greatest  part  of  the  old 
mansion  was  consumed  by  fire  in  173'),  and  the  present  house 
erected  in  its  place.  Sir  Edward  Every,  father  to  Sir  Henry, 
was  sheriff  of  Derbyshire  in  the  year  1780, 

The  manor  of  Sudbury    belonged,   in  the  time  of  Edward 

the  Second,  to  the  Montgomery  family,  who  held  it  till  the  reign 

of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  youngest  daiighter,  and  co*heiress 

Cc4  of 
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«r  Sh*  John  Mtmtgompry,  convoyed  it,  by  ranrnagr,  to  Sir 
John  Vernon,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  of  lladilon-Hall :  h\u 
descendant,  George  Venablw,  Lord  Vernon,  is  now  proprietor. 
The  mansion  inhabited  by  his  Lordsliip  was  built  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  centurj'*  by  Mary,  Mfidow  of  John 
Veroon,  Esq.  grandson  to  the  above  Sir  John,  It  is  a  very  re- 
spectable buikling  uf  red  brick,  intermixed  with  others  of  a 
darker  color;  and  though  not  ver}^  large,  is  ueH  proportioned, 
aild"  has  two  small  wings.  Several  of  the  apartments  are  fitted 
up  in  a  neat  and  elegant  manner,  and  a  good  gallery  runs  through 
thehou^e;  in  this  are  portraits  of  the  Lords  Cromwell,  and! 
STnAFroRi*,  and  Siti  John  Vernon,  three  of  the  favorites  of 
Charles  the  First.  Other  paintings  are  distributed  through  tbd 
room?!  but  of  no  very  remarkable  celebrity. 

The  family  of  the  Vcrnons  is  of  great  aiitiquily»  They  are  de- 
trended  from  the  Lords  of  Vernon  in  Normandy;  one  of  whom, 
Richard  de  Vernon,  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to 
England,  and  was*  one  of  ihc  jscvcn  Barons  created  by  HugU 
Litputf  the  great  Earl  of  Che&ter.  Sir  Ralph  de  Vcmon,  who 
vfts  alive  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  was  styled  the 
X^ong-Liver,  from  his  great  age,  which  is  said  to  hove  been  J50 
jTnrs.  The  first  of  this  family  invested  with  a  peerage,  wras  tho 
Jatc  George  Vcnables  Vemon,  who  was  raised  to  that  honor  hf 
His  present  Majesty  in  the  year  17^2. 

Sudbury  Church  is  an  ancient  fabric,  standing  m  the  garden 
near  the  house;  and  being  luxuriantly  covered  with  ivy.  becomes 
a  picturesque  object.  Here  the  ancestors  of  the  family  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  have  been  deposited,  and  various 
monuments  to  their  memory  have  been  erected.  An  inscription 
on  a  neat  mural  monument,  raised  in  commemoration  of  Ca* 
THERINE,  danohter  to  the  late  Lord  V^ernon,  who  died  at  the 
sTge  of  twenty-five,  we  shall  insert,  as  it  was  written  by  William- 
Whitehead,  Poet  Ljiurcat. 
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Mild  ai  the  optning  mom's  *^rcnesi  nif, 
XIiM  a»  tiic  clute  of  Summd'a  ^oftett  day; 
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'  ilfcr  form,  liervirttMv(fQt™'d  alike  to  pletM 
Witb artlcM chamu,  and  unaisumingease;) 
On  every  breast  their  mingling  influence  stole. 
And  in  sweet  iinion  breath'd  one  beauteous  whole. 
This  fair  example  to  the  world  was  lent 
Ai  die  short  leaaon  of  a  life  well  spent: 
Alaa,  too  fthofti  —but  bounteous  Heaven  best  knowa 
Whea  lo  reclaim  the  blessings  it  bestows,*  -  i 

At  FosTON,  between  one  and   two  miles  from  Sudbury,  wat  ■ 
boro,  in  the  year  1540,  **  Authur  Agard,  forty-five  years  Deputy 
Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  who  died  l65l,    Mr.  Camden 
calls  him  Autiquaritu  iusignii,  Waltar  A  chard,  or  Agard,  claimed 
to  hold  by  inheritance  the  office  of  Escheator,  and  Coroner  of 
the  whole  honor  of  Tutbury,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  of 
the  Bailliwick  of  Leyke,  for  which  he  produced  no  other  evi-. 
dence  than  a  white  hunting-horn,  adorned  with  silver  gilt  in  the 
niddley  and  at  each  end  with  a  belt  of  black  silk,  set  with  silver 
gilt  buckles,  and  the  arms  of  Edmund,  second  son  of  Henry  the 
Third.      This  horn  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Foxlowc,  of 
Staveley,  in  this  county,  who  enjoys  the  posts  of  Feodary,  or 
Bailifif  in  Fee,  Elscheator,  Coroner,  and  Clerk  of  the  Market  of 
Tutbury  Honor,  by  this  tenure,  and  by  virtue  of  his  being  in  pos- 
session of  this  horn,  which  he  purchased  of  Christopher  Stanhope, 
of  Elvaston,  Esq.  into  whose  family  it  came  by  a  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  Agard.     The  arms  as  represented  by  Mr.  Pegg^,t 
are  really  those  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  impaling  Ferrars  of 
Tamworth,  who  probably  held  those  offices  before  Agard ;  for 
Nicholas  Agard  of  Tutbury,  who  was  living  in  1569,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Roger  Ferrars,  eleventh  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Ferrars,  of  Tamworth."^ 

Radbourn,  a  small  hamlet,  about  four  miles  from  Derby, 
has  been  the  scat  of  several  wealthy  and  respectable  faniilics. 

At 

♦  For  copies  of  all  the  epitaphs  to  the  Vemons  in  this  church,  see  Topographer, 
Vol.  n.  page  ai8.  ct.  seq. 

f  Archxologia  3.  6.  ^  Cough's  Additions  to  Camden. 
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At  at  very  early  period  Robert  Walkelyne  resided  here,  %*h< 
youngc&t  daughter,  as  co-heiress*  conveyed  it  by  marri(^e  to  Sir 
Juhn  Chandos,  Knight.  Sir  John*  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
this  nobleman,  began  here  **  a  mighty  large  bowse  of  stone, 
withe  a  wonderful  cost,"*  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. From  the  Cbandos  family  the  manor  was  conveyed  to 
the  Poles,  by  the  marnage  of  its  heiress  with  Peter  de  la  Pole 
of  Newborough,  in  Staffordshire,  about  the  time  of  ]^<iward  the 
Third :  in  his  line  it  yet  remains,  Sacbcverel  Pole,  Esq*  being 
now  inheritor.  The  widow  of  his  father.  Colonel  Pole,  married 
the  late  Dr.  Darwin.  The  ancient  mansion  of  this  family  stood 
near  the  chtircb,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  The  present  bouse  was 
built  by  German  Pole,  Esq.  about  fifty  years  ago ;  its  situation 
i^  elevHtcd  and  pk-asant,  and  it  commands  some  fine  prospects 
over  the  adjacent  country. 

At  Mackwortu,  between  two  and  three  miles  north-east  of 
Kadbouin,  ^as  formerly  a  cattle,  only  a  snjull  \mTt  of  which  is 
remaining.  The  time  it  was  built  is  uncertain,  a^  well  as  who 
were  its  original  owners;  but  its  site  is  now  the  property  of 
l^rd  Scursdale.  In  the  fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary  it  was  held 
tinder  the  Crown,  in  llie  same  manner  as  the  honor  of  Tutbury, 
by  soccage  and  fealty*  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  village, 
it  was  demolished  in  the  Civil  Wars;  and  some  high  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  yet  culled  Cannon  llilh,  from  the  tale  that 
the  ordnance  were  there  plumed  when  the  cattle  was  destroyed. 


KEDLESTON, 

The  celebrated  seat  of  Nathaniel Curzon,  liord  Scarsdate,  is 
tuated  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Derby.  On  the  road  which 
passes  to  the  right  of  this  delightful  residence,  his  Lordship  has 
built  a  handsome  inn  for  the  accommodittioii  of  those  stran<;ers 
whom  curiosity  may  induce  to  view  his  mansion.  Nearly  oppo- 
site is  the  entrance  to  the  park,  which  i^  about  five  miles  in 

circumfereace. 


*  LfClaad'A  Itinerary. 
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rircamference,  and  displays  some  flourishing  plantations,  together 
with  a  grove  of  venerable  oaks,  some  of  them  of  enormous  mag* 
nitudc,  measuring  twenty-four  feet  in  girth,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  feet  in  height.  Through  this  grove  the  road  leads 
over  an  elegant  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  thrown  across  a  line 
sheet  of  water,  that  has  been  amplified  to  its  present  extent,  by 
jadiciously  cutting  away  the  banks  of  an  insignificant  bi-ook, 
which  formerly  meandered  unnoticed  through  the  park,  or  was 
ibigotten  as  soon  as  seen.  Several  cascades  and  islands  have 
been  formed  above  the  bridge,  which  agreeably  diversify  the 
scenery,  and  have  a  pleasing  effect  when  caught  from  a  distance. 
From  the  bridge  a  gentle  ascent  of  several  hundred  yards  leads 
to  the  house,  a  grand  and  elegant  building,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  extent,  consisting  of  a  centre,  and  two  pavillioni 
connected  with  the  main  building  by  corridors  of  the  Doric  or- 
der :  that  to  the  right  contains  the  kitchen  and  other  offices ; 
that  to  the  left  consists  of  the  private  apartments  of  the  family. 

In  the  centre  of  the  north  front,  or  that  approached  from  thd 
bridge,  is  a  double  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  grand  portico, 
whose  pediment  is  supported  by  i>ix  columns  of  the  Corinihian 
order,  which  were  proportioned  from  those  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  and  are  thirty  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in  diameter:  se- 
veral of  them  are  of  one  stone.  Over  the  pediment  are  statues 
«f  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  Ceres ;  and  within  the  portico,  are 
(hose  of  a  Bacchante,  two  Muses,  and  a  Vestal,  besides  several 
medallions  in  basso-relievo. 

Beneath  the  portico,  at  the  basement  or  rustic  story,  is  the 
general  entnincc  for  visitants,  which  opens  into  a  spacious  but 
low  room,  called  Caesar's  Hall,  from  its  containing  busts  of  the 
Caesars.  Hence  through  the  Tctrastyle,  which  is  furnished  with 
busts  of  Alexander,  Marcellus,  Antoninus,  &c.  the  stranger  it 
conducted  into  the  Hall,  an  extremely  magnificent  apart^ 
roent,  planned  after  the  Greek  Hall  of  the  ancients,  and  mea- 
suring sixty-seven  feet,  three  inches,  by  forty-two  feet.  The 
ceiling  rises  to  the  top  of  the  bouse,  is  illuminated  by  three  sky* 
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lighLs,  and  supported  by  twenty  columns  of  alabaster,*  beauti* 
fully  variegated  with  red,  and  having  rich  capitals  of  while 
marble :  the  columns  are  iwenty.fivc  feet  high.  Behind  the  co- 
lumns are  twelve  niches,  each  containing  a  good  cast  from  tho 
antique,  and  above  them  a  series  of  paiintings  in  Chiaro  Oscuro, 
from  Honjcr.  The  grates  in  this  apartment  are  designed  after 
antique  tripods,  and  the  scats  from  the  ancient  sarcophagus. 

Almost  every  room  of  this  splendid  mansion  is  decorated  witli 
fiaintings ;  of  these  we  shall  only  mention  the  most  remarkable^ 
commencing  our  description  with  those  which  are  first  shown  to 
strangers^  and  proceeding  through  the  house  in  the  same  order. 

In  the  Music-RqoMj  36  feet  by  ^4,  and  22  high,  are  the 
following  productions  of  the  pictorial  art*, 

Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  Guido. 

Two  beautiful  Flower  Pieces  ;  Baptiest. 

The  Triumph  of  Bacchus;  Luca  Giordano:  13  feet  10  by 
£ttt4-:    a  fine  picture:  the  figure  of  Bacchus  is  spirited,  and 
[HivXi  drawn* 

An  Old  Man's  Head  ;  Rembrandt. 

A  Thunder  Storm,  with  an  Arm  of  the  Sea;  Tempesia. 

The  DuA wing-Room,  44  feet  by  2S,  and  Q8  higb,  has  a  co- 
t^ered  ceiling  after  the  antique,  a  Venetian  window,  and  portals 
hftnisbed  with  Corinthian  columns  of  Derbyshire  alubanter.  The 
fhiuiney -piece  is  of  Italian  marble,  and  extremely  fine.  In  this 
[apartment  are  the  fullowing  weU-cxccutcd  performances. 

Orlando  and  Olympia;  Ann.  Caracci. 

Alexander  in  the  Tent  of  Darius  i    And  Alexander  weeping 
over  tho  dead  Body  of  Cl^tus:  l^  Veronese. 

Landscape ;  Cuyp :    6  feet  by  4 :    I'his  is  a  very  beautiful 
painting,  and  richly  colored. 

Landscape,  with  the  Story  of  Naaman ;  the  joint  composition 
of  ^Jompert,  Brughel,  Teniers,  and  old  Franks,   A  very  curioui 

painting; 


•  Tlieie  columna  were  ohuiocd  from  tire  Alabwter  or  Gyptum  Pit*  at  Elvas- 
lon,  which  arc  now  rcntcc*  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington  by  Mesjr*.  Brown  and 
tfon,  of  Derby.  All  the  other  stone  employed  in  builiiing  the  home  wa»  pr«>» 
ctu«d  from  djffcrmt  |>aina  of  hit  JLo(d»tup'i  cilatei  in  thli  county. 
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painting ;  but  the  manner  of  the  diflferent  artists  does  not  assimi- 
late ;  the  coloring  is  harsh. 

A  small  cabinet  pictuire  of  the  Salutation ;  Andrea  Del  Sarto, 

Christ  and  the  Woman  with  the  Box  of  Ointment;  Benedetto 
De  Lutti. 

Landscape ;  Clande  Lorraine :  3  feet  4,  by  2  feet  6.  The 
aerial  perspective  extremely  fine ;  and  the  composition  judicioas. 

Cain  and  Abel;  Benedetto  De  Lutti.  This  is  a  masterly  per- 
formance ;  and  the  horror  and  remorse  of  Cain  after  the  murdeV* 
of  his  brother  is  extremely  well  depicted.  The  management  of 
the  light  and  shade  is  singular ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tints  aro 
rather  of  too  sombre  a  cant. 

A  Sleeping  Cupid ;  Ouido:  3  feel  10,  by  2  f«*et  10.  A  most 
admirable  figure,  possessing  all  the  sweetness  and  grace  of  thii 
artist. 

The  Virgin  and  Child ;  Parmegiano. 

The  LiBUARY,  3()  feet  by  24,  and  22  high,  is  fintsh«vl  with 
jituccb  ornaments,  Doric  entablature,  and  Mosaic  cciliiig.  On 
tiip  (ops  of  the  mahogany  book-cases  are  the  busts  of  Homer, 
Sappho,  Socrates,  Virgil,  Anacreon,  Pindar,  and  Horace.  Thd 
chief  paintings  are  these. 

Diogenes ;  Luca  Giordano. 

Adam  and  Kve:  And  Lot  and  his  Daughters:  Carlo  Lotti. 

Daniel  interpreting  Bclshazzar's  Dream ;  Rembrandt :  5  feet 
6  inches  square.  A  very  exquisite  performance;  yet  the  ill- 
jadgcd  style  in  which  the  artist  has  decorated  the  head  of  Daniel^ 
frequently  excites  laughter ;  as  the  latter  appears  covered  with  a 
peruke  of  considerable  magnitude. 

Suakespeahe;*  a  fine  copy  by  Vandyck. 

Ail 

♦  *«  It  would  have  b«en  deairable,"  says  Mr.  Warner,  in  hii  Northern  Toar, 
"  to  ascertain  from  what  picture  this  waa  made,  since  commentators  have  not 
difTered  more  on  the  abstruse  passages  of  our  immortal  bard,  than  col  lectors 
have  done  u  to  the  originality  of  heads  called  Shakespeare.  It  was  for  toikie 
time  determined  that  there  was  no  original  portraft  of  him ;  but  tliat  Sir  Thomtt 
Civics,  soon  after  his  decease,  caused  a  punting  ta  be  mkde  from  •  peraon 
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An  Old  Man's  ilcad  ;  SaWator  Rosa.    Executed  with  extraor- 
dinary spirit  ai.d  animation. 

WitUcr,  represented  as  an  aged  Man ;  Andrea  Sacchi. 

Rinaldo  and  Armida,  from  Tasso  j  Nic.  Poussrn. 

The  Saloon  is  one  of  liie  most  beautiful  apartments  of 
kind  in  Europe.  Its  decorations  are  interesting  from  the  classic 
taste  displayed  in  dosigniiig  them,  and  the  elegance  with  which 
they  are  executed,  lliis  room  is  circular,  crowned  with  a  dome^, 
ornamented  with  rich  stucco  work,  finished  in  octagon  compart- 
nients  with  roses:  its  dimensions  are,  42  feet  in  diameter,  24 
feet  to  the  cornice,  (whicb  is  extremely  rich,)  55  feel  to  the  top 
of  the  cupola,  and  6'2  to  the  extremity  of  the  sky-light,  Beneatbr 
the  saloon  is  divided  into  four  recesses,  or  alcoves,  having  tire 
places,  representing  altars,  adorned  with  classical  figures  in  batt. 
relief;  and  as  many  doors:  the  whole  painted  and  ornamented 
with  white  and  gold.  Over  the  di>ors  are  paintings  of  Ruiiti 
by  Hamilton ;  and  above  the  recetises  are  delineations  in  Ckiaro 
Oscuro  by  Rebecca;  the  subjects  from  English  History.  The 
pilasters  are  of  Scagliola  marble,  in  imitation  of  vcrd  antique,  by 
Bartoli.  A  chatidclier,  branches,  and  exquisite  stucco-work,^ 
by  Rose,  comphte  the  decorations  of  the  room,  which  presents f 
such  a  graceful  combination  of  elegance  and  splendor  as  can 
rarely  be  obtained. 

In  the  AN-Te-CfiAM&£ft,  $4   feet  by    12,  and   20  high,  a 
two  Landscapes  by  Ilcusch  ;  a  St.  John,  by  Carlo  Maratti ;  an 
A  pair  of  beautiful  pieces,  in  Chiaro  Oscuro,  in  imitation  of  ivory 
These  were  lately  sent  from  Germany  by  one  of  Lord  Scars- 
dale's  sons.    The  subjects  are,  Cupid  in  a  Car  drawn  by  Cupids;    • 
and  Cupid  carried  on  the  Shoulders  of  the  Loves.  J 

The  Principal  Drawing-Room,    24  feel  by  24,   and  20  il 
high,    contains    portraits  of  Lord  and   Lady   Scarsdale; 
by  Hone.  A  Rliod 

nearly  fMcmbling  him  :  then  came  Mr.  Walpolc  (whose  deep  retcarchn  In  aU 
qucstiom  connected  with  the  am,  justly  entitle  him  to  the  chiracter  of  in  Ar^i^ 
.  ttrj  with  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Kcck'»  piclurcj  engraAcfJ  by  Vcftue,  wai  ori- 
gliiaJ  :  since  thjit  lime  a  variety  of  buds  have  bcca  dltcovercd,  and  the 
alExcd  without  bc»itaLii>a.** 
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A  Bliad  Beggar,  &c,  by  Jan,  Stein. 

RuPERTA  ;  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  This  lady  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  an  actress. 

Jamks,  Duke  or  Ormosd;  Sir  Peter  Leiy.  TUi*  noble- 
man was  ail  active  partizan  in  the  cau^  of  Charles  the  First,  by 
whom  he  was  nominatei]  L^rd^Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  a  situation 
to  wliich  he  was  a  second  time  a|)pointed  after  the  llesio ration, 

Laodscape  and  Figures ;  Bergham. 

View  of  Matlock,  cast  end  ;  ZuccarelU. 

Banditti ;  Louthcrbourg. 

Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Albax's  ;  Sir  Peter  LeIy, 

Of  the  many,"  observes  Mr.  Warner,  *'  who  eYtnced  their  at- 
tachment to  ihe  utifortunute  Charles,  no  one  appears  to  have 
more  readily  ri-sqiicd  life  and  fortune  than  this  personage;  whose 
aeal  has,  indeed,  been  construed  into  something  more  than  mere 
loyalty,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  been  early  favored  by,  and  fi- 
nally married  to.  Queen  Iletirictta Maria;  ou  whom,  duriugtbe 
troubles  of  her  husband,  he  faithfuUy  and  diltgeutJy  attended, 
through  great  prnts  and  dangers;  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Jermyn ;  and  was,  for  continued  !»erviccs 
to  the  family  previous  to  the  Restoration,  created  Earl  of  Sl 
Al ban's  by  Charles  the  Second,  to  whom  he  was  appoipted 
Chamberiain." 

The  Principal  B£D-CiiAUBER  is  SO  feet  by  ^2,  and  20 
feet  high.  The  chimney -piece  is  of  statuary  marble;  with  an 
oval  tablet,  containing  a  fine  specimen  of  ilie  Derbyshire  Blue 
John,     Here  are 

Two  Views  in  Cumberland;  Barret. 

Two  Landscapes,  with  Figures ;  Zticcarelli, 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth;  Vandyck. 

The  DuCHBas  op  York  ;  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

The  Countess  of  Dorset  ;  a  iine  copy  by  Hamilton  from 
Mytens.  lliis  lady  was  daughter  of  Sir  George  Curaon,  and 
Govcme-iS  to  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Her 
dren  is  extremely  singular,  beiug  curiously  worked,  and  put  on 
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over  a  huge  hoop ;  the  waist  contracted  by  a  clo»e  boddlce ; 
her  neck  encircled  by  a  large  ruff. 

In  the  Wardrobe,  22  feet  by  14,  and  20  higfa»  arc  (btrty* 
six  small  pieces  in  enanjcl,  after  Albert  Durer,  representing  a 
»cne&  of  events  in  the  life  of  Our  Saviour. 

A  fine  painting  of  Turkies,  Sec.  Van  Utrecht. 

Catherine,  Couwtess  of  DoacHKSTEa;  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  This  beautiful  female  was  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  and  mistress  to  James  the  Second,  by  \vhom  she  wa* 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Countess ;  a  situation  which  her  father 
•ever  considered  as  a  splendid  indignity  offered  to  his  family.  Au 
injury  so  sensible,  could  scarcely  be  forgotten,  or  remain  unre- 
(cMnted,  when  opportunity  offered.  On  the  tirst  agitation  of  tlie 
*que9tion  which  brought  about  the  Revolution,  Sir  Charles  was  a 
distinguished  partizan,  and  at  once  indulged  the  parent's  reseut- 
ment,  and  the  wit's  splceo,  when  he  said,  *^  Tlie  King  did  me 
the  honor  to  make  my  daughter  a  Countess;  and  I  should  be 
ungrateful,  indeed,  not  to  assist  in  making  his  daughter  (Mar)', 
Princess  of  Orange)  a  Queen."  When  the  remontitraoces  of  hit 
Confessors  bad  induced  James  to  break  off  the  connection  with 
the  Countess,  she  married  David,  Eail  of  Portmore,  and  died 
in  J717.* 

Sir  Paul  Rtcaut;  Vandyck.  The  <liplomatic  talents  of 
,4  Rycaut  occasioned  him  to  be  employed  as  a  negocialor  by  Charles 
the  Second;  his  successor,  James;  end  King  WiUiam,  He  was 
also  eminent  as  anhtbtorianj  and  his  History  of  (he  Ottoman 
Empire  was  spoke  of  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise. 

Two  beautiful  cabinet  pieces,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion, by  Murilio. 

Prince  liENav,  the  amiable  soq  of  James  the  Fir«t;  Corne- 
lius Jansen. 

QuiNTiN  Matsys,  iijs  Wife,  and  CiiiJ-n;  by  himself. 

The  Dixiyu  Room,  36  fcut  by  24,  and  20  high,  is  neatly 
£nishcd  iviUi  stucco,    and  bus  a  painted  ceiling  by  Zucchi.     In 
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the  centre  n  tiepresentcd  Love  embracing  Fortune ;  the  circles 
ciispUy  th<i  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  and  the  oblong  squares 
cdilt&in  allegorical  delineations  of  the  Seasons.  The  chief  pic^ 
tures  are  two  landscapes  from  Milton's  L'Allegro,  by  Zuccarelli. 
Two  fine  pieces  bySnyders:  one  representing  Dead  Game;  thd 
other.  Ducks  and  Hawks :  these  are  7  feet  4,  by  5  feet  3 ;  and  a 
Landscape  by  Claude  Lorraine. 

The  apartments  which  are  shown  terminate  with  the  western 
Pavilion,  in  which  is  a  noble  Kitchen,  48  feet  by  ?4,  viewed 
from  a  gallery  connected  with  the  corridor.  Over  the  chimney 
is  the  very  appropriate  motto,  "  Waste  not;  Want  yoT." 

The  East,  or  Family  Pavilion,  contains  some  good  paintings. 
In  Ladt  ScarsdaIb's  Dressing-lioomt  are  Landscapes  by 
Claude  Lorraine,  Wooten,  Gasper  Poussin,  Breughel,  and  Ber- 
gbem ;  St.  Christiana,  by  Carlo  Dolci ;  and  a  Nativity,  by  Jan. 
Hassan.  In  Lord  Scarsdalf/s  Dressing-Rootn  is  a  cartoon  of 
Venus  and  Cupids,  by  Carlo  Maratti ;  a  Badger  and  Fruit,  by 
Snyden;  and  Christ  delivering  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  old 
Palma,  the  Magdalen  by  Corregio. 

The  idea  of  the  south,  or  garden  front,  of  this  superb  man^ 
lion,  was  formed  from  the  Arch  of  Constuntine  at  Rome;  the 
entablature  is  supported  by  four  Corinthian  pillars,  and  the  por- 
tico is  ornamented  by  medallions^  vases,  and  statues.  The  whole 
is  surmounted  by  this  motto : 

A.  D.  176'5.  N.  Bauo  de  Scarsdale  aMicis  et  siBi. 
In  concluding  the  description  of  Kctlleston-House,  we  must 
observe,  that  it  presents  a  beautiful  specimen  of  what  may  be 
effected  by  the  powers  of  art,  when  operating  under  the  guidance 
of  judgment  and  good  taste.  Every  thing  is  rich  and  elegant } 
yet  in  no  instance  has  convenience  been  sacrificed  to  a  vain  dis- 
play  of  superfluous  ornament.  The  parade  of  ostentation  de* 
stroys  its  intended  effect ;  for  admirai ion*  is  of  too  subtle  a  t}ua- 
lity,  too  delicate  in  its  nature,  too  relined  and  penetrating,  to 
Vol.  III.  D  d  be 


•  We  mean  the  admiration  of  the  wise:  the  applause  of  the  ignorant  caaalwayi 
be  obtaiued. 
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be  excited  when  the  baits  for  the  purpose  become  visible.  Here, 
grandeur  reits  on  propriety,  its  true  basis.  Incongruous  asso- 
ciation is  the  vice  of  fools.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  archi- 
tect, Adama^  wa«»  perhaps^  never  better  displayed  than  by  this 
jnansiun. 

Among  other  improvements  made  by  Lord  Scarsdalc,  has  been 
the  transplanting  of  a  village,  which  stood  near  the  house,  to  a 
more  distant  part ;  and  also  the  removal  of  the  turnpike  road, 
which  ran  within  fifty  yards,  to  its  present  situation.  In  the 
park  is  a  neat  building,  ambushed  ia  trees,  erected  over  the  me* 
diclnal  f^pring  before  described^'  and  having  accommodations  for 
bathing.    The  Park-Lodge  uaii  designed  from  the  arch  of  Octavia. 

Giraline  de  Cur&on,  or  Curzon,  his  Lordi>hip's  ancestor. 
Came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  had  divers 
lands  assigned  to  htm  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  and 
Devon.  Kichard,  his  second  sun,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  First,  possessed  in  this  county  of  a  considerable  estate;  in 
t%hich  Ketilcston  was  included^  aud  from  him  has  descended  Co 
his  present  lordship,  who  was  created  a  peer  on  the  10th  of 
April,  in  ihe  year  l/O'O. 

DuPFiELD,  an  extremely  pleasant  village,  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  old  road  to  Matlock,  is  tolerably  populous,  and  has  a 
number  of  goud  houses.  On  a  rising  ground  at  the  north-west 
end  of  ihe  village  was  formerly  a  castle,  which  in  the  fourteenth 
century  belonged  to  the  Fcrrcn,  KmIs  of  Derby.  "  Robert  de 
Ferrers^  the  second  liarl,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reiga  of  ■ 
Henry  the  Second,  hearing  that  the  territories  of  the  King  in 
France  were  invaded  by  the  adherents  of  young  Henry,  ubom 
his  father  caused  to  be  crowned  during  his  own  life,  joined  in  re- 
bellion against  hrs  Sovereign,  and  garrisoned  his  castle  at  Duf- 
ficld.  However,  some  time  afterward,  to  obtain  pardon  and 
favor,  he  surrendered  his  fortress  to  the  King,  who  commanded 
it  to  be  immedjalely  dvmoliihed ;  which  was  effected  in  August* 
13!25."t     A  large  forest  is  likewise  recorded  to  have  existed  at 

Dufficld ; 
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DufBeld  ;  tythe  of  nil  paimage,  venison,  coney,  and  rent,  arising 
from  which,  was  given  to  the  monks  of  Tulbury,  by  William  de 
Ferrers,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  that  their  prayers  for 
the  health  of  the  soul  of  his  wife  Agne^,  and  of  the  souls-  of  his 
ancestors,  might  be  ofR-red  up  at  the  throne  of  Mercy, 

Bra ILSF0RX>  is  a  village  of  scattered  houscSf  built  on  each 
side  of  the  road  between  Derby  and  Ashbonrn,  and  nearly  mid- 
way between  those  places.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture,  but  derive  some  additional  tsupport  from  the  pas- 
sage of  travellers.  This  manor  was  held,  in  the  Ivventy-lifth  of 
Edward  the  First,  by  H»  de  Brailsford.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  it  was  held  by  Rai[ih  Shirley,  under  Duke  Clarence 
ofTutbury;  whose  dei»cendantt  the  late  Earl  Ferrers,  sold  it  to 
Mr.  Webster,  formerly  of  Derby.* 

Smirlev  was  ihe  residence  of  ihe  ElendoH  family,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Shirley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  at 
which  time  James  Shirk«y  had  free  warren  granted  him  in  all  bra 
demesne  lands  in  Ihi"*  place.  The  manor  passed  through  the 
snrae  persons  as  Brailsford,  to  ihe  late  Earl  Ferrers,  who  dls- 
;d  of  ihe  farm'v,  of  which  it  consisted,  to  separate  purchascrs.t 

At  Yea  V ELY,  a  chapelry  to  Sbirk-y,  was  once  an  hermitage, 
which  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First  was  given  by  Ralph  le 
Fun,  with  all  its  appurtenances  and  revenues,  fo  the  Knighta  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  became  a  preceptory  to 
that  order.  At  the  Dissolution,  its  income,  with  that  of  another 
preceptory  at  Barow,  in  Cheshire,  was  valued  at  931.  3s.  4d, 

Longford  Hall,  the  scat  of  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  one  of 
the  Parliamentary  representatives  for  Derby,  is  a  spacious  fabric, 
frith  wing*  apparently  more  modern  than  the  body  of  the  house. 
The  grounds*  are  pleasant;  and  the  surrounding  country  furnishes 
B  variety  of  agreeable  prospects. 

NoRBUiiY  was  given  to  the  very  ancient  family  of  the  FiU' 
hnbfrtSf  in  the  year  1  I2j,  by  William  de  Ferrers^  Prior  ofTut- 
bury ;  and   has  continued  in  iheir  descendants  to  the  present 

D  d  2  time. 
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time.  Si'vernt  indrriduals  of  this  family  have  been  much  ccTe- 
hraTcd  for  llirir  Ipurning,  but  none  mure  so,  than  Sir  Atilhony 
FilKhcrbcrt,  who  presided  as  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Comnion 
Ploas  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  and  is  reported  to  have 
opposed  Cardinal  Wolscy  in  llw  pleniludc  of  his  pcjwcr.  Me  was 
tJ»e  wuthor  of  various  works  t'<  which  his  Grand  Abridgemcni  of 
tlif*  English  CoiTimon  Luw,  and  New  Natura  Brevinmt  are  still 
in  repute  among  ihe  students  in  his  profession.  He  died  in  the 
yi'ur  J.*>3S,  and  was  (ruricd  in  N*jrbury  Church.  The  last  pos- 
iie^sor  of  this  estate  was  William  Firzhprbert,  Esq.  whose  death 
wa*  occasinned  by  imprudenlly  venturing  into  a  cold  bath,  after 
<valkiniT  from  London  to  his  rt^idcuce  at  Norbury.  No  female, 
perhaps,  has  been  more  ceUdiratcd  in  the  annals  of  the  fashion* 
ablr  ^vo^ld,  than  tlic  widuw  of  thii»  gcntteman,  the  present  Mr*. 
Ftlzlicrbert. 


ASHBOIRN,  on  ASHBURNE, 
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Afi  the  name  is  generaly  pronounced,  is  a  neat  market-town, 
delightfully  ^ituated  in  a  rich  valk-y,  through  the  midst  of  which 
the  river  Dove  roll?s  its  pellucid  ivaters.  A  small  rivulet,  called 
the  Heiimorc,  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  the  most  southern 
of  which  is  dennminated  Compton,  anciently,  Campdene,  From 
the  descent  of  the  Derby  road,  the  view  of  Ashbourn  is  very 
beautiful*  as  it  a])pears  embosomed  amid  hills,  and  conveys^a 
pleasing  idea  of  security,  and  social  happiness. 

In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  Ashbourn  was  a  royal  manori 
and  bad  rhen  its  church  and  priest,  with  many  dependant  vil- 
lages* Kin;^  John  granted  it  lo  William  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of 
I)erby  ;  but  in  the  succeeding  reign  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown, 
on  the  rebellion  of  Robert  dc  Ferrers,  son  of  William.  Edward 
the  First  bestowed  it  on  his  brother,  Edmund  Crouchback,  EaH 
of  Lancaster;  and  it  continued  parcel  of  the  Earldom  and 
Duchy  oJ  Lancaster  till  the  lime  of  Charles  the  Firit,  who  sold 
\t,  with  many  other  estates  belong ng  to  the  Duchy.  In  Charles 
the  Second'*  reign  it  was  purchased  fro»  ihc  Cokes  of  Melboura 
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by  Sir  William  Boothby,  Knt.  and  Bart,  whose  lineal  descen- 
dant, and  male  heir,  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  Bart,  the  present 
owner,  is  well  known  as  a  good  classical  scholar,  an  elegant  poet, 
and  a  steady  friend  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 

King  William  Rufiis  gave  the  church  of  Ash  bourn  tQ  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  of  Lincoln;  and  the  patronage,  with  the  va- 
luable rectorial  tytbes  and  glebe,  belong  to  the  Dean  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Lincoln.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  church  was 
finished  in  1241,  as  there  is  a  memorial  in  brass,  of  its  dedica- 
tion to  St.  Oswald  in  that  year.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  a  square  tower  in  the  centre,  terminated  with  a  lofty 
octagonal  spire,  enriched  with  ornamental  workmanship,  and 
pierced  by  twenty  windows.  The  roof  is  supported  by  several 
pointed  arches :  the  interior  is  spacious,  but  not  commodiously 
disposed,  though  galleries  have  been  erected  for  the  convenience 
of  the  congregation,  it  contains  many  monuments  of  the 
Cokainesy  Bradburnes,  and  Buothbys ;  and  in  the  M'indows  are 
nutncrous  shields  of  arms  of  diflercnt  families  in  stained  glass. 

The  tomb*  which  a  few  years  ago  was  executed  in  this  church, 
by  the  classic  chissel  of  Banks,  for  the  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  does  great  credit  to  the  abilities  of  that  artist.  On 
the  top  is  the  figure  of  this  much-lamented  girl,  carved  in  mar- 
ble, and  lying  on  her  side;  and  round  the  tomb  are  inscriptions 
to  her  memory  in  English,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French.  The 
former  is  in  these  words : 

To    PtNELOfi, 

Only  Child  of  Sir  Brooke  and  Dame  Susannah  Boothby, 
Born  April  XI.  1785.     Died  March  13,  1791. 

She  was  in  form  and  intellect  most  exquisite. 
The  unfortunate  parents  ventured  their  all 
On  this  frail  back,  and  the  wreck,  was  total. 

On  another  monument,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  B.  Boothby, 
Bart,  and  Dame  Phoebe,  his  wife,  the  former  of  whom   died  in 

I)  d  3  the 

*  A  neat  Engraving  of  this  Tomb  has  been  published,  v/ith  a  Volum?  of 
Poems,  by  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  iiiidfr  the  title  of  Sarrcwj^  SaiuJ  to  Pcnelop*^ 
•plendidly  printed  by  Bulmer  in  1796. 
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the  year  17S9,  and  the  latter  iq  1788,  are  the  following  pleasing 
Unes. 

Here,  blameless  p»ir,  with  mild  affcctioo»bl««, 
Belov'd,  respected,  much  lamented, — rest: 
Life's  sbdtcr'd  vale  secure  in  peace  ye  trod; 
Your  pr»ctice,  virtue;  your  reliance,  God. 
Long  days,  long  loves,  indulgent  Hcav'n  bestow'd, 
And  sweet  content  to  gild  your  calm  abode; 
Friends,  who  through  life  their  faith  unaltered  kept; 
Children  who  lov'd,   who  honor'd,  and  who  wepti 
Heroes  and  Kfngs,  life's  little  pageant  o'er, 
Might  wish  their  trophied  marbles  were  no  more. 

Kear  the  church  is  a  Free  Grammar-School,  which  was  fouod- 
f(],  in  ihe  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  Sir  Thomas  Cokainc,  Knight,  William  Bradbtirne,  Esfj. 
and  other  natives  of  this  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  some  of 
whom  were  at  that  time  become  uealthy  tradesmen  in  London. 
It  is  under  the  patmnago  ami  direction  of  three  governors  and 
twelve  assistant*,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  resident  householders  of 
Ash  bourn,  and  who  were  incorporated  by  ihe  patent  of  Que(?n 
Elizabeth.  The  head  master  is  to  be  of  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  and  has  a  house  and  garden  for  himself  and  family,  ad- 
joining to  the  school,  with  nearly  lOOl.  per  annum  salary:  the 
under  master  lias  a  house,  and  about  30l.  yearly:  the  children 
instructed  here  mu^t  be  those  of  the  tuwn  and  neighbourhood. 
There  is  another  free-school  in  Ashbournt  for  educating  poor 
boys  and  girls,  the  master  and  mistress  of  which  have  each 
about  lOl.  annually. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  Derby  is  a  neat  chapel, 
and  row  of  alms-houses,  for  six  poor  men  or  women,  erect- 
ed and  endowed  in  the  year  ISOO,  by  a  native  uf  Ashboum, 
named  Cooper,  who,  when  a  boy,  followed  the  humble  occupa- 
tion of  brick-making,  but  becoming  disgusted  with  the  employ- 
ment, went  to  London,  and,  by  frugality,  and  pcrst-vering  in- 
duftfy^  acquired  con^derable  property.  Several  hospitals  for 
the  reception  and  support  of  ancient  and  decayed  housekecpeiB 
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have  Also  been  founded  here;  as  well  as  one  for  the  maintenance 
of  four  widows  of  clergymen. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  township  of  Ashi)oi3m,  as  ascer- 
tftined  by  the  late  population  act,  was  459  J  ^^^^^  of  inliabitants, 
^000:  the  principal  employ  of  the  latter  arises  from  agriculture, 
and  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  which  is  rapklly  spreading 
through  the  neighbourhood.  No  fewer  than  seven  fairs  are  held 
here  yearly,  to  which  great  quantities  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  wares  of  various  descriptions,  are  brought  for  sale. 

Ash  BOURN  Mall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  but  at 
present  inhabited  by  Colonel  Wray,  was,  from  remote  antiqiiily, 
the  residence  of  the  CokuintSf  one  of  tfce  most  eminent  Derby* 
thire  fiunilies.  Their  continuaiwe  here  may  be  traced  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  to  that  of  Charles  the 
Second,  when  they  sold  this  seat  to  Sir  William  Boothby.  The 
mansion  is  not  possessed  externally  of  any  architectural  beauties, 
but  within  every  part  is  disposed  with  laste  and  elegance.  Many 
of  the  pictures  are  valuaWe ;  tire  Library  is  neat,  and  the  books 
are  a  choice  collcctitjn  of  classic  and  polite  hleralure.  The  si- 
tuation is  low  ;  hue  the  park  and  gardens  have  been  laid  out  by 
Sir  Brooke  in  a  style  of  beauty  ami  gmcefulncss,  which  compen- 
sates for  the  want  of  more  picturesque  scenery. 

Of  the  Cokaiiie  family  we  find  a  John  Cokaine,  who  represented 
this  comity  in  sev<'rj*l  Parliaments  and  Councils  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third.  Anodier  John  Cokaine  was  knighted  by 
Henry  the  Fourth  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (1+03)  and  killed 
in  that  conflict.  Mis  younger  son  was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  the  third  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  and  a  Justice  of  theCom- 
»iaon  Pleas  in  the  sixth  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  second  of  Henry 
»e  Sixth,  He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  Ashbourn;  his  tomb 
being  decorated  with  the  eiO&gies,  carved  in  alabaster,  of  himself 
and  hii  lady  :  the  latter  has  a  Turkir»h  head-dre^^s.  The  family 
of  Cokaine,  resident  till  of  laic  )ears  at  Cokiunc-Matley,  in* 
Bedfordshire,  descended  from  \\C\s  Judge.  Thomas  Cokaine,  of 
A^hbourn,  the  representative  of  the  eldest  branch,  was  knighted 
for  hib  valor  at  the  battle  of  Spur^i  under  Henry  ihc  iiiglitli.    Sir 
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Asion  Cokainc,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  the  )ftl 
of  this  family  who  resided  at  Ashboyrn,  He  was  a  comirlerable 
sufferer  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  the  First,  and  gave  the  finish- 
ing blow  to  the  ruin  of  ati  uLd  and  venerable  inheritance,  which 
began  to  decline  in  the  reign  of  James.  He  was  a  great  writer 
of  verses,  ihc  chief  merit  of  which  consists  m  genealogical  histo- 
ry, a  subject  but  ill-adapted  to  accord  wiih  the  smooth  current 
of  the  Pierian  spring;.  Sir  William  Cokaine,  of  a  younger  branch 
of  this  family,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  year  l6l9; 
and  his  son  Charlc-.  was  raised  to  jtn  Irish  peerage,  by  the  title 
of  Viacoiint  Cullen,  in  164-2. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  eminences  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ashbourn,  is  'TAorp  Ctouti,  a  vast  hill,  risini;  to  a  great  lieight, 
and  formed  like  a  truncated  cone.  Near  this  is  a  tolerably  good 
descent  into  a  deep  hollow,  called  IJuxsTE R-D ale  ;  one  side 
f]f  which  is  bounded  by  a  steep  acclivity,  finely  covered  with 
wood  ;  and  the  other,  by  a  range  of  lofty  crapgs,  of  wild,  uncouth 
appearance,  T|u*  ravine  extends  ahoui  half  a  njile,  when,  by  a 
sudden  turn,  it  u»iiies  with  the  southern  extremity  of  Dovt* 
Pale;  a  romantic  and  rocky  chivsm,  through  which  the  river 
Dove  pursues  its  vvindiiig  course,  and  gives  life  and  animation  to 
the  scenery,  by  ci[ashi|ig  over  the  rude  ma&ses  thut  have  fallen 
into  its  stieuni  from  the  adjoining  ciiira. 

On  entering  the  Dale,  the  mind  icgards  it  as  a  sequestered 
solitude,  where  Contemplation  might  take  her  f^cat,  and  extend 
her  musings  through  the  wide  range  of  c.siNtence,  neither  inter- 
rupted by  jarring  sounds,  nor  di?>triicted  by  discordant  images. 
As  the  road  proceeds,  however,  the  scenery  becomes  too  roman- 
tic, and  impressive  from  its  singularity,  to  permit  the  attrntioa 
to  cni»age  itself  on  other  objects.  The  valley  contracts;  and  on 
fach  side,  rocks  of  grey  limestone^  abrupt  and  va^t,  rear  their 
grotesque  forms,  covered  with  moss,  lichens,  yew-trees,  and 
tpountain-aj-h.  A  narrow  and  broken  path  «inds  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river,  which  in  some  parts  so  nearly  liil>  the  bosom  of 
the  Dale,  that  even  the  foot  pavi^engcr  cannot  pursue  his  cautious 
wwy,  without  the  hazard  of  being  precipitated  trom  the  slippery 
ciyoss  into  the  stream.  Iho 
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Th«  length  of  the  Dale  is  rather  more  than  two  miles ;  but  the 
views  are  more  limited  from  the  sinuosity  of  its  course,  and  its 
projecting  precipices,  which  in  ^ome  places  seem  to  fold  into 
each  other,  and  preclude  every  appearance  of  further  access. 
On  .the  right,  or  Derbyshire  border,  the  rocks  are  more  bare  of 
vegetation  than  on  the  left,  or  Staflfordshire  side,  where  they  are 
partially  covered  with  a  fine  hanging  wood,  which,  from  its  va- 
rious combinations  with  the  surrounding  objects,  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  beautifully  picturesque  and  romantic  views.  But  the 
character  of  the  scenery  is  greatly  diversified  by  the  varying 
forms  of  the  rocks,  and  the  changing  current  of  the  Dove,  the 
motion  and  appearance  of  which  is  perpetually  changing.  "  it 
is  never  less  than  ten,  nor  so  much  as  twenty,  yards  wide,  and 
generally  from  three  to  four  feet  deep ;  and  transparent  to  the 
bottom,  except  when  it  is  covered  with  a  foam  of  the  purest 
white,  under  water-falls  which  are  perfectly  lucid.  These  are 
very  numerous,  but  very  different:  in  some  places  they  stretch 
straight  across,  or  aslant,  the  stream ;  in  others,  they  are  only 
partial,  and  the  water  either  dashes  against  the  stones,  and  leaps 
over  them,  or,  pouring  along  a  steep,  rebounds  upon  those  be- 
low :  sometimes  it  rushes  through  the  several  openings  between 
them,  and  at  other  tiroes  it  is  driven  back  by  the  obstruction^ 
and  turns  into  an  eddy.  In  one  particular  spot,  the  valley  al- 
most closing,  leaves  hardly  a  passage  for  the  river,  which,  pent 
up,  and  struggling  for  a  vent,  rages,  and  roars,  and  foain^,  till  it 
has  extricated  itself  from  the  confinement.  In  other  parts,  the 
stream,  though  never  languid,  is  often  gentle,  flows  round  a  lit- 
tle desart  island,  glides  between  aits  of  bulrushes,  disperses  itself 
among  tufts  of  grass  and  of  moss,  bubbles  about  a  water-dock, 
or  plays  with  the  slender  threads  of  aquatic  plants  which  float 
upon  the  surface."* 

The  rugged,  dissimilar,  and  frequently  grotesque  and  fanciful 
appearance  of  the  rocks,  distinguish  the  scenery  of  this  valley 
from,    perhaps,    every  other  in  the  kingdom.     In  some  places 

they 
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tbcy  shoot  up  in  detach/ed  masses,  in  the  form  of  «p!r*!i,  orro- 
nical  pyramids,  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and 
ornamented  with  festoons  and  net-work  of  ivy :  iu  others  their 
scattered  and  uncovered  heads  impend  o\-er  the  river  in  terrific 
masses,  upheld  by  fragments  apparently  unequal  to  the  weight 
they  sustain.  Some  are  firm  and  solid  ihroughoui ;  others  are 
split  and  dislocated,  and  appear  ready  to  bescattcrod  into  atoms 
by  the  fiisl  tempest  that  sweeps  the  Dale» 

About  ft  mile  from  the  entrance,  in  a  vast  mural  mass  of  de- 
tached rock,  vhich  extends  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice*  on 
the  right,  neurly  halfway  up  the  side  of  the  Dale,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent natural  arch,  called  Ret/nard's  Hole,  Its  shape  nearly  ap- 
frroaches  to  the  tharply-pointed  Gothic :  its  height  is  about  forly 
feer,  iind  its  width  eighteen-  Through  this,  in  the  body  of  the 
rock,  the  eye  distinguishes  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  which,  from 
its  situation  so  immediately  above  the  opening  of  the  arch,  ex- 
cites nn  idea,  that  the  latter  has  been  formed  by  some  tremend- 
ous burbt  fjf  water,  discharged  through  that  aperture,  from  the 
interior  of  the  mountain.  On  scrambling  beneath  the  arch, 
however,  up  the  steep  path  to  the  cavern  itself,  this  idea  is  not 
strengthened,  for  the  extent  of  the  excavation  is  little  more  than 

forty 
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'  A  melancholy  accident  happened  near  ihiji  spot  between  twenty  and  thirt)* 
year*  ago,  Mr.  Lingion,  Dean  of  Clogher,  being  on  *  visit  lo  a  famtl;^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ashbourn,  i  party  was  formed  to  mtke  an  exctinion  to 
Dove- Dak.  Aj  ihcy  were  proceeding  aJong  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  Mr. 
Langton  proposed  to  aicend,  on  homback,  a  very  sleep  precipice  near  Rey- 
nard's Hall,  apparently  between  three  and  four  hundred  Feel  high;  and  Mtst 
La  Roclie,  a  yoting  lady  of  the  party,  agreed  t<i  accompany  hino  on  the  same 
horse.  When  ihey  had  climbed  the  rocks  to  a  considerable  height,  the  poor 
animal,  unable  to  JUJtain  the  fatigue  of  the  laik  iropoAcd  upoa  him,  fell  under 
hii  burthen,  and  rolled  down  the  iteep.  The  Dean  was  precipitated  to  the 
bottom,  where  he  was  found  lo  bruised  and  mangled  by  the  fall,  that  he  ea>. 
piled  in  «  few  days,  and  was  buried  in  A»hbouin  Church:  but  the  young 
lady,  whose  descent  had  been  retarded  by  her  hair  enUngling  in  a  bramble 
bush,  slowly  recovered  ;  though,  when  taken  up,  ihe  was  insensible,  and  con- 
tinued  so  for  two  days.  The  horse,  more  fortunate  than  Its  ridera,  was  ic«rceJy 
injured. 
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forty  feet;  its  height  w  about  fifteen.     The  fatigue  of  ascending 

is  repaid  by  the  view  from  the  eiitruncc,  v.liich,  though  confined, 

is  extromely  beautiful.     The  opposite  side  of  the  Dale  is  covered 

with  a  mass  of  hanging  wood,  from  the  midst  of  which  a  large 

detached   rock,    solitary,  craggy,  and  pointed,  starts  out  to  a 

^rcat  height,  and  form?  a  very  grand  object ;  ^'  the  characteris- 

.*tic  feature  of  the  whole  scene:"  this  rock  is  known  by  the  a|ipcl- 

^lation  of  Dovt'Dale  Church,     The  cavern  is  called  Heiptard's 

Hidl;  and  another  small  opening  in  the  rock,  below  it  on  tlie 

Plight,  has  been  named  Reynard'^  Kitchen, 

The  same  variety  of  wild  and  romantic  scenery  that  distin- 
guishes the  former  part  of  the  Dale,  accompanies  it  to  its  northern 
termination,  where  two  vast  rock^,  rising  abruptly  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  river,  *•  ibrni  the  jaws  or  portals  of  this  wonderful 
valley,  which  now  drops  at  once  the  grand  and  picturesque;  it** 
bottom  gradually  widening  into  an  undulating  flat,  and  its  rocks 
sinking  into  round  stony  hills,'**  with  a  ciaggy  fiagmcnt  occa- 
iionatty  peeping  ont  after  the  chain  is  discontinueti.  Near  this 
•  extremity  of  the  Dale,  is  another  large  cavern,  called  the  /bx- 
and  some  others  of  inferior  note  miy  be  found  in  different 
lhi>  inleresttiig  chasm.  The  stream  of  the  Dove  flows 
from  Mill-Dale;  but  a  turn  to  the  right  will  lead  the  curious  vi- 
sitant, who  has  rhus  far  explored  its  recesses,  to  a  farm-hnnse, 
called  Hanson  Grange,  whence  a  path  nmy  be  readily  found  to 
the  turnpike  road  between  Newhaven  and  A»hbourn* 

t  About  two  mites  north  of  A*>hlK)arn  is  FfcNNY  UlNTLEV,  an 
eld  residence  of  the  Bmi^Jorth,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Walcr- 
ford,  in  Ireland,  is  a  junior  branch.  The  family  was  seated 
here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iht-  Sixth,  in  the  pei-son  of  Thomas 
Bcretsford,  Esq.  (a  \oungor  son  of  a  stock  of  the  same  name 
fieated  at  Bercsford  in  Staffordshire;)  who  is  said,  by  tradition, 

»to  have  mustered  a  troop  of  horse,  at  Chesterfield,  Cfuisistin.^  of 
his  sons,  and  his  Rnd  their  «ervantH,  for  the  service  of  tbo  Kitig 
in  his  Trench  wars,     lie  died  in  the  year  1473,     'Jhc  ancient 

mniior- 
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ntanor-house,  of  which  the  little  that  is  left  retains  somewhat  of 
a  castellated  appearance,  passed  by  an  heir  general  into  the  fa- 
mily of  Coiion^  of  Beresford  »  but  the  male  heir  of  Thomas  Be- 
-resfor'l  still  possesses  landed  property  here.  Several  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  the  Beresfords  are  in  the  village  church. 

TissiNGTON  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Fitz-Herbcrt, 
Bart,  formerly  belonged  to  the  SavageSf  and  from  them  descend- 
ed to  the  UcrthuUs  and  McynelU.  That  part  of  the  estate  which 
belonged  to  llie  laltcr,  came  by  inheritance  to  the  FiU-lierbcn$, 
(through  the  families  of  Ct'mtvn  and  Frmmceysy)  in  the  fifteeuth 
century.  The  part  that  waii  in  possession  of  the  HerthulU,  de- 
scended from  them  to  the  Cokaines  of  Ashbourn,  who  sold  it  to 
the  Fitz-Herbcrts  in  the  time  of  James  the  First.  William  Fjta- 
herbcrt,  Ef^q.  of  this  place,  who  died  in  the  year  1772,  had 
two  surviving  sons,  William  and  Alleyne.  William,  the  eldest, 
was  created  a  Baronet  in  1783,  and  died  in  1791  •  k^is  your^gest 
son,  Henry,  a  minor,  is  now  the  possessor  of  the  estate  and  title. 
Alleyne,  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  Wilham,  has  attained  some 
degree  of  political  eminence.  He  has  b^en  Minister  at  Brutisels, 
Petersburgh,  and  Madrid  ;  Secretary  to  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland;  and  in  17B2  negociatcd  the  peace  of  which  preliniiuanes 
were  signed  at  Paris  in  the  January  of  the  year  following.  H« 
was  raised  to  an  Irish  Peerage  in  I7yi ;  and  to  a  Peerage  of  Grenl 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  ISOl,  by  the  title  of  llaron  St;  Helen's. 

Nearly  two  miles  from  Tissington  is  Pauwicu,  which  in  tJse 
time  of  the  Conqueror  wa»  a  royal  manor,  an<i  passed  in  like 
manner  with  Wirksworth,  tdl  the  time  of  Charles  the  First.. 
Here  was  a  subordinate,  but  more,  valuable  manor,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Fitz-Herberts  of  Norbury,  and  afterward*  to  the 
Cokaines  of  Ashbourn,  who  sold  it  in  the  reign  of  Jamua  the 
First:  in  the  same  reign  it  was  purchased  by  the  family 
Levinge,  Sir  Richard  Levinge, Knight  and  Baronet, great  grandson 
of  Thomas,  the  purchaser,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  :  hi«  d 
scendanr,  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  Bart,  is  the  present  possessor  of 
the  estate. 

About 
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About  half  a  mile  north-east  of  the  village,  at  a  place  called 
Lombard's  Green,  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  station,  or  encamp- 
ment, which  occupied  a  level  piece  of  ground,  near  the  summit 
of  a  very  high  eminence.  Its  form  is  an  oblong  squai:e,  compri- 
sing a  space  of  about  half  an  acre,  and  consisting  of  several  divi- 
sions, the  foundations  being  still  visible  in  various  places.  Some 
of  the  divisions  are  semi-circular;  others  square,  and  the  size 
of  most  of  them  is  different.  The  ground  has  been  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  searches  that  have  been  made  for  lead  ore ;  aud 
from  a  discovery  made  by  a  miner  during  one  of  these  kind  of 
pursuits,  about  thirty  years  ago,  it  seems  very  probable  that  this 
was  a  Roman  camp.  *<  At  the  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half  he 
found  a  military  weapon,  a  considerable  number  of  coins,  and  an 
urn  of  very  great  thickness,  in  which  the  coins  had  most  pro- 
bably been  deposited.  This  collection  of  coins  principally  con- 
sists of  the  Roman  Detuiriiy  and  is  in  good  condition  and  preser- 
vation :  the  number  was  about  eighty,  of  which  seventy-four  are 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rawlins  of  Ashbourn.  Some  of  them 
are  as  high  as  the  Triumvirate  of  Octavius,  Lepidus,  and  Marc 
Antony;  and  others  as  low  as  the  Emperor  Aurelius.*'*  Near 
this  encampment,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  a  bank  about  two 
feet  high,  and  three  broad,  which  extends  nearly  two  miles  and 
a  half,  in  a  direction  east  and  west:  at  the  western  extremity  it 
enters  the  road  leading  from  Ashbourn  to  Buxton.  About  four 
hundred  yards  below  it  is  a  second  narrow  ridge  of  earth,  which 
extends  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west,  in  a  direction  nearly  pa- 
rallel lo  the  formf  r.  Whether  these  banks  were  formerly  connected 
with  the  station,  or  were  only  intended  as  boundaries,  it  seems 
difficult  to  ascertain. 

The  distance  between  Ashbourn  and  Buxton  is  somewhat  more 
than  twenty  miles;  and,  previous  to  the  year  1795,  was  consi- 
dered as  only  one  staoe  ;  the  only  place  where  any  thing  like  re- 
freshment could  be  procured,  being  at  a  mean  public  house 
nearly  opposite  the  nine-mile  stone.     On  this  spot,  now  called 
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Nkwhateit,  the  Duke  of  DeTonshire,  to  wboa  the  gfound  be- 

longs,  has  erected  a  large,  handsome,  and  commodious  iim, 
travellers  meet  with  every  requisite  accommodation,  llie 
ti-y  is  here  very  bleak  and  open,  and  was  formerly  a  barren 
^-aste ;  but  the  good  effects  of  a  bill  of  inclosure  which  was  obtain- 
ed a  few  years  ago,  are  already  to  be  dbtinguished.  Several  buii- 
dred  acres  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  some  fine  crops  of  oats 
and  barley  were  cut  during  the  late  harvest.  The  inclosurai 
have  a  singular  appearance  to  a  stranger  from  the  south,  as,  in* 
stead  of  hedges,  the  boundaries  are  all  stone  walls,  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  height,  formed  of  broken  masses  of  limestone,  rudely 
piled  upon  each  other  without  mortar,  or  any  cementing  mate* 
rials.  Near  the  inn,  a  plantation  of  firs,  and  other  hardy  trees* 
has  been  made,  and  its  thriving  state  will  doubtless  occasion  simi- 
lar improvements  to  be  effected  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  tn-^ 
nual  fair  is  also  held  here  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  horses,  &c,  and 
is  generally  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  people.  The  spot 
of  ground  where  the  booths  arc  erected,  and  pot-houses  esta- 
blished for  the  entertainment  of  the  company,  is  so  broken  and 
diversified,  as  to  be  frequently  mistaken  for  the  site  of  an  ancient 
encampment.  At  a  little  distance  is  a  lead-mine,  now  neglected, 
wherein  rich  specimens  of  wheat-stone,  or  white  ore  of  lead,  have 
been  frequently  obtained. 

About  three  miles  west  of  Newhaven  is  HARTXNGTOir»-  a 
manor  that  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  has  a  very  large  estate  in  land  within  its  circuit. 
The  village  contains  about  sixty  houses,  and  370  inhabitants: 
near  the  entrance  is  some  interesting  rocky  scenery.  Here  was 
anciently  a  castle;  and  remains  of  ancient  works  may  be  disco* 
vercd  in  several  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  manor,  which  is 
nearly  twelve  miles  in  length,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ferrers 
family,  and  afterwards  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  Charles 
the  First's  time  it  became  the  property  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  it  belonged  to  the 
C'uvendishes,  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Devonshire. 

1  Several 
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^^  Several  traditions  of  battles  said  to  have  been  fought  in  this 
^H^hbourhood,  are  current  here.     On  Hartington  Common  the 
^HriCoDs  are  reported  to  have  had  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  Roman 
^B«neniJ,  Agricola ;  and  on  the  bills  near  the  village,  the  Kepub- 
^Hcjuts  ond  Ruyalists  arc  asserted  to  have  engaged  severely  during 
the  Civil  ^Vtt^s.     The  former  talc  is  not  strengthened  by  any  ac- 
cording circumstances;  but  the  latter  has  been  corroborated  by 
IJm  Gikiing  many  musket  balls^  which  have   been  wa&hed  down 
ith  the  soil  from  the  high  grounds  after  heavy  rains. 

About  one  mile  and  a  half  south-east  of  Hartington  is  a  high 

tinencc^  called  Wolfs-Coie  Hillt  on  the  suuimii  of  which  is  a 

or  low,*      This  ancient  remain  is  a  large  heap  of  stones 

various  sizes;  the  smallest  are  the  mo^t  outward,  and  over 

tern  is  a  thin  covering  of  moss  and  grass.     It  rises  about  three 

\v6a  above  the  common  surface  of  the  ground  about  it»  and  is 

tactly  circular*    The  circumference  at  the  base  is  nearly  seventy 

at  the  top^   the  diameter  is  about  ten  yards;  and  io  tho 

He  is  a  cavity  one  yard  deep,  and  three  wide.    This  bar- 

ba.'^  been  opened;  and  its  internal  structure  is  said  greatly  to 

fCwble  that  which  will  be  described  at  Chclmorton."t 

scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dove,  in  this  part  of  the 

countyt  assumes  a  great  deal  of  the  romantic  character  of  Dove- 

^^Dale  ;  for  though  the  rocks  are  not  so  elevated,  the  t^ingular  and 

^Htade   forms  into  which  they  are  broken,  have  a  very  striking 

^^Bbct;  and  the  frequent  changes  in  iheir  appearance,  are  partlcu* 

^Tifly  interesting.     One  rock,  distinguished   by  the  name  of  the 

Piif,  from  its  sptry  form,  and  situation  in  the  midst  oi  the  stream, 

was  noticed  in  the  second  part  of  t-he  Complete  Angler ^  by  Charles 

ttton  E^q.  who  resided  at  Berbsfoud  Hall,  an  ancient,  but 

ctremely  pleasant  mansion,  on  the  Statfortls  In  reside  of  the  river. 

Below  \h\%  the  stream  flows  in  a  rapid   current  betwi.\t  the 

steeps  which  form  its  boundaries,  for  bome  distaiace ;  when 

it 
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^erat  term  by  wtiich  barrowi,  or  tumult,  are  dirtingnUhed  ia 
xh'ii  county. 
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it  lob05  itself  nnderground,  *'  and,  after  a  milc*s  cc»nc<»alment, 
oppeaw  again  wilh  more  glory  «nd  Iwauly  than  befiire,  running 
flirough  the  most  jdoasant  vallies,  aiui  most  fruitful   mea<Jow3|| 
that  this  niition  can  juslly  boiwt  of."*    The  grcwinds  at  Bere&ibj 
Hall  are  not  extensive,  but  possess  great  variety ;  in  some  pari! 
graduaUy  sloping  to  the  water's  edge;  und   m  other**  ^tkirtjng  lU< 
wild  precipices  that  hang  ov<?r  the  river.     They  are  now  enlirel/j 
ncglfcied  ;  but  lu   Mr.  Cotton's  time  were  pleasantly  di«<poscd J 
and  kept  in  excetlejjt  order. 

The  small  6»hing'haiisc  mentioned  in  the  above  work,  still  r« 
muiiis ;  and  the  words  PiscATOUinuH  Sacrum  are  yet  visible' 
over  the  door ;  but  the  roof  is  nearly  destroyed  ;  and  the  furni- 
ture, and  appropriate  embelti^iiments,  which  adorned  the  inte« 
rior,  have  been  long  demolished.  In  one  of  the  rocks  which 
impend  over  the  riveft  is  a  smwll  cavity,  only  to  be  approached 
by  an  intricate  and  hazanious  pu(h»  in  which  Mr.  Cotton  is 
said  to  have  eluded  the  purnuits  of  the  oflicers  of  justice  after 
some  oftoiicc  of  wlijch  he  bad  been  guilty.  The  depth  of  it  is 
about  fiHecn  yards;  but  even  in  this  small  space  are  several 
windings,  which  renders  it  of  dtificult  accc!is,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment. 

At  iNlsbury,  in  Ilartinglon  pari^shi  in  a  detp  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dove,  in  a  Held,  called  Castle-HllU^  are  some  aft* 
lient  remains  deserving  of  notice.  On  the  east  side  is  a  sharp 
natural  ridgf  of  rocks,  which  in  one  part  rises  to  the  height  of 
seven  or  eight  yardit,  bearing  some  ren^mblance  to  a  sugar  loof* 
Adjoining  to  this  is  n  rni'icd  bank,  inclnsin^  an  area  of  about 
sixty  yards  from  north  to  south,  and  forty  from  east  to  wcM; 
and  having  s  barrow  near  its  western  side,  about  forty  y&rds  im 
dinniftiT.  S'>nJhward  of  tise  barniw  is  a  second  bankp  forminga 
Iqiutrc  of  nearly  thirty  yards  each  way. 

Between  two  and  three  n>iles  north-east  of  Newhaven,  at 

little  distance  beyond  the  Roman  road  from  Buxton  to  little 

Clic!itcr,  IS  one  of  the  moitt  remarkable  monumcuts  of  antiquity 
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tH  Derbyshire.     ThU  is  (bt  Aimott-Low,  or  Jrhelofwst  a  Dmi- 
dtcal  circle,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  vallurn.     Its  sittiation^ 
ibough  consiJrrabty  elevatedl^  i^  not  so  Jii^h  as  some  eminencei 
mf^  tl>e  neighboiiriirg  country;  y«t it  comtnauils  an  extensive  vieiv, 
^■KspeciaUy  to   the   norlh-«:i^t>     The   area*  encompassed  by  the 
^t«diicfa,  is  about  fifiy  yardti  in  dtaoieter,  and  vf  a  circular  form  ; 
though,    from  a  little   decliimtion    of   the  ground  towards  the 
north*  it  appears  ^iomcwh/tt  elliptic.il,  when  viietred  from  parti- 
cular points.     The  stones  which  cumpns.e  the  circle,  are  rough 
and  unhewn  masse**  of  bmestone,  apparently  thirty  in  number; 
but    this  cannot   be  ileteimineil   with  certainty,  as  several   are 
broken.     Most  of  iheni  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
ibree  or  four  broad  in  the  widest  part;  their  thickness  is  more 
variable,  and  their  respective  shapes  are  different.     They  all  lie 

»on  the  ground,  and  generally  in  an  oblique  position;  but  the 
opinion  that  has  obtained,  of  the  narrowest  end  of  each  being 
pointed  towards  the  centre,  in  order  to  represent  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  prove  that  luminary  to  have  been  the  object  of  worship, 
must  have  arisen  fmio  inaccurate  observation :  for  they  almost 
ta  frequently  paint  towards  the  ditch,  as  otherwise.     Whether 

Bihey  e\x'r  stnod  uprisiht,  as  most  of  the  stones  of  Druidical  cir- 
cles do,  is  an  entpiiiy  not  cnsy  to  determine;  though  Mr.  Pil- 
fcingtoti  was  informed,  that  a  very  old  innn  living  in  Middleton, 
remembered,  when  a  buy,  to  liave  seen  them  standing  oblicjuely 
uptm  one  end.  This  secondary  kind  of  evidence  docs  not  seem 
entitled  to  much  credit,  as  the  \'icw  of  the  atones  lhem§etvee| 


contrary.  Within  the  circle  are  some  smaller  stones,  scattered 
irregularly;  and  ne;ir  the  centre  are  three  larger  ouesj  erronf 
^nosly  supposed  to  have  once  formed  a  cromlech. 

The  width  of  the  ditch  which  iiumediattly  surrounds  the  area 
on  which  the  stones  are  placcdi  is  about  six  yards;  the  height 

Isf  the  b;iuk,  or  vallum,  on  the  inside,  is  from  six  to  eight  yards; 
hnt  this  varies  throughout  the  whole  circumlerence,  which  on 
the  top  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy  yards*  The  vallum 
•cem^i  to  have  been  formed  of  the  earth  thrown  ujp  from  the 
Vol,  IIL  %  e  ditch- 
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•  ditch.  Tu  the  inclosed  urea  are  two  entrances,  each  of  the 
width  of  tun  or  twelve  yftrds »  and  opening  on  the  north  and 
south.  On  the  east  side  of  the  southern  entrance  is  a  large  bar- 
row, standing  in  the  same  line  of  circumference  as  ihc  valiura, 
but  wholly  detached,  excepting  at  the  bottom.  This  barrow 
WHS  o]}encd  some  years  ago^  and  the  horns  of  a  stag  were  disco- 
vered in  it.* 

About  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Arbor-low»  to  the  west, 
i»  another  large  barrow,    called  Emllowy   in  which  ashes  and 
burnt    bones    have    been    fuund.      from    ihis    numerous    bar- 
rows may  be  n^cw  On  the  distant  eminences;  and  in  some  o| 
them,  urns,  human  bones,    ashes,  and  other  roemortal*  of  the 
customs  of  remote  ages,  have  been  discovered.     The  names  ^^^h 
several  places  in  this  ndghbaurhood  arc  also  indicative  of  anti-^| 
quity,  though  the  places  themselves  arc  now  of  little  account ; 
as  AldKarky  five  miles  south  of  Arbor-low,  on   the  Roman  road 
from  Buxlun  lu  Little  Chester;  Aldport^  on  anoiher  ancient  way  I 
leading  from  Aldwark  towards  Bakewell,  and  some  others. 

On  a  waste  piece  of  ground  belwoen  i\Ionoyai?h  and  Arbor-low, 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from   the  latter,  is  a  huge  block  of 
limestone  lying  on  the   heath,  and  having  a  circular  cavity  on 
the  top,    which  those   wlio   discover   remnants  of  Druidii^m  in 
every  singularly  shaped  or  hollow  stone,  would   probably  dcno-> 
tniiiate  a  rock-basun.     Its  diameter  is  about  nine  or  ten  inches»^| 
and  its  depth  eighteen  or  twenty.   The  interior  is  rugged  and  un- 
even;   and   has  somewhat   of  the  appearance  of  u  corkscrew; 
though  the  hollows  do  not  ail  run  into  each  other.     Scarcely  a, 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  this  excavation  being  natural,  though.] 
the  particular  cause  of  it  cannot  perhaps  be  assigned. 

MoNEYASH,  a  chapelry  to  Bakewell,  consis>ts  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  stone  houses,  scattered  irregularly  over  a  large 
plot  of  ground,  and  surrounded  with  distant  elevated  tracts  of « 
country'.  William  dc  Lynford,  who  held  this  manor  in  th«H 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  had  a  grant  of  a  market  and  fair  ia 
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RWftrd  for  the  good  services  he  had  performed  for  the  King  in 
Scotland ;  but  the  place  is  now  very  poor,  and  the  market  and 
fair  are  discontinued.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  a 
narrow  dale,  which  presents  some  pleasant  scenery,  are  the 
quarries  where  much  of  the  Derbyshire  marble  is  obtained.  The 
rocks  from  which  it  is  blasted  seem  almost  wholly  composed  of 
entrochi. 

The  little  village  of  Chelmorton  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  an 

high  eminence,  on  the  summit  of  which  arc  two  considerable 

barrows,  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.     The  circum« 

ference  of  the  largest  is  nearly  eighty  yards ;  that  of  the  smallest 

about  seventy:  on  the  top  of  both  is  a  circular  cavity,  or  bason. 

A  barrow,  about  the  size  of  the  former  of  those  now  mentioned, 

described  by  Pilkington,  as  being  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a 

jttiile  north-east  from  Chelmorton,  was  opened  in  the  year  1782, 

by  some  laboring  men  who  were  searching  for  stone  to  build  a 

^railed  fence  in  a  neighboring  field.     **  After  removing  a  thin 

covering  of  moss  and  soil  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  mount, 

<>r   barrow,  they  discovered  a  kind  of  breast-work,  or  regular 

wall,  of  single  stones  formed  without  mortar.     Not  apprehensive 

of  meeting  with  any  thing  extraordinary  beyond  this  wall,  they 

proceeded  with  their  work,  but  were  soon  surprised  by  the  sight 

of  several  human  bodies*     They  found  that  the  wall  was  at  tha 

end  of  a  cell,  or  coffin,  in  which  the  bodies  had  been  deposited. 

The  breadth  of  the  cell  within  was  two  feet;  but  its  depth  was 

not  fully  ascertained,  though  supposed  to  be  about  a  yard.    The 

sides  consisted  of  stones  about  eight  inches  thick,  and  two  feet 

wide;  they  were  placed  on  thoir  edge,  and  formed  a  kind  of 

partition:  the  stones  used  for  the  covering  were  from  one  to 

three  inches  thick,  but  not  larger. 

'*  Though  some  of  the  stones,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the 
soil,  had  fallen  into  the  vault,  yet  several  human  bodies,  or 
skeletons,  might  be  clearly  distinguished,  lying  at  full  length, 
vrith  their  heads  towards  the  centre'  of  the  mount.  The  bones 
had  never  been  disturbed,  and  were  apparently  united  at  the 
different  joints,  but  by  the  slightest  motion  were  found  to  be 
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entirclj  loose  and  vncoftneeteti :  upon  cxftmination,  they  vftrt 
fliscorered  to  be  remarkably  strong  and  sound  ;  the  ribs,  in  par*^| 
ticular,  were  so  little  drcared^  tJial  they  would  easily  bend  without^ 
breaking.     Those  who  saw  the  bones,    ihoaght  that  ihey  were 
lineomtDonly  lar^e ;  and  it  was  imagined   that  the  persons  t 
whom  they  belonged,  must  hare  been,  when  aliTe,  at  least  Mred 
feet  high  :  the  teeth  were  sound  and  perfect.     From  the  nambef 
df  bones  and  sktd!s,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  vault,  it  was  sup- 
potcd  that  it  contained  about  four  or  five  human  bodies;  ana 
though  only  one  vault  was  opened,  it  was  presumed  that  othert 
were  carried  thronghout  the  whole  drcuroferencc  of  the  mounts 
and  might  be  about  twenty  in  number.*** 

Between  Cbelroorton  and  Buxton,  within  about  one  mile  of 
the  latter,  near  a  hill  called  Stadtn-ityWy  are  the  remains  of  somt 
ancient  earth-works,  which  Dr.  Stukclcy  has  noticed  in  the  se* 
rond  volume  of  his  Itinerary,  Since  his  time  the  ground  has 
t>cen  inclosed  and  cultivated,  but  sufficient  vestiges  may  be  dis^ 
tingui^bed  to  ascertain  the  form  of  these  memorials  of  antiquify. 
They  consist  of  two  diviMons;  an  ellipsis,  and  an  oblong  square. 
The  former,  supposed  by  the  Doctor  to  have  been  a  place  for 
shows,  b  encompassed  by  a  shallow  ditch,  nearly  a  yard  and  a 
half  wide',  and  a  mound,  or  bank,  about  own  foot  high,  and 
seven  yards  and  a  half  broad:  the  inclosed  area  measures  forty- 
five  yards  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  sixty-six,  froiA 
north-east  to  south-west.  The  square  division  is  bounded  by  t 
vallum,  now  nearly  levelled  by  the  plough,  and  extends  in  length 
forty-five  yards,  and  in  breadth,  twenty-four.  A  small  semf 
circular  cove  of  earth  is  mentioned  by  Siukcley  as  beirtg  at  th 
side  of  the  circle  furthest  from  the  square. 

On  the  north  side  of  Staden-Iow  is  a  romantic  and  beauti 
dale,  between  two  and  three  miles  in  length,  through  which  flows 
the  bubbling  current  of  the  river  Wye.     Each  side  is  bounded  by 
elevated  rocks,  so  near  together,  thai,  for  a  considerable  space 
there  js  hardly  more  room  than  for  the  passage  of  the  water 

somtt 
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•  View  of  Derbyshuc,  Vol   IL  p.  4»§. 
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90me  of  them  are  perpendicular,  and  completely  bare  of  vtgeta- 

Ition ;  others  are  covered  with  ivy,  yew,  and  ash-wood,  but  liavc 
•  craggy  steep  occasionally  starting  through  the  verdure,  Tho 
whole  dale  bears  the  name  of  Ttiv,  Lover's  Leat,  from  a  vast 
precipice  that  t'orm*  one  side  of  a  narrow  chasm,  which  break* 
from  the  main  rtft  nearly  at  right  angles ;  and  from  the  summit 
of  which  a  love-lorn  female  h  reported  to  have  Hung  herself  i&to 
the  rocky  gulph  below.  At  the  southern  extremity  the  scenery 
asiuroes  a  milder  character;  and  the  hollow  takes  the  appella* 
Uon  of  MUi'Dakf  from  a  mitl  which  is  turned  by  the  &treai]), 
and,  in  conjunction  with  a  rude  bridge,  a  mountain  path,  and 
other  accompaniments,  composes  a  very  picturesque  view.  Ano- 
iher  fine  scene  is  formed  by  a  lofty  rock»  called  Swallow  Tor, 
which  soars  oyer  a  mass  of  wood,  and  has  the  river  roaring  at 
iti  bue  over  broken  niabH^s  of  limestone. 

The  village  of  Buxton  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
dreary  and  cheerless  scenery  which  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  exhi- 
ifciis ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  deser\ed  reputation  of  its   mineral 
[haters,  would  undoubtedly  be  deserted    and   forgotten.     "  AU 
liefore  us,"  says  a  modern  writer,  who  travelled  to  this  pUcr 
from  Tideswell,    "appeared   the  moat  forlorn  nakedness;    and 
|])ad  we  not  observed  some  marks  of  human  industry  in  the  ^.tone 
tdivisiom  of  the  fields,  we  should  have  conceived  that  the  country 
round  was  one  mde  extent  of  hupelas  iteriliti/."     It  lies  in  an  ex* 
tensive  bollow,  with   bleak   elevated   tracts  of  moor-land  com- 
pletely surrounding  it.     Several  plantations  have,  however,  hec^n 
made  of  late  years  on  the  adjacent   hills,  and  eome   land  been 
cultivated.     Should  these  judicious  means  of  improvement  con* 
tiDue  to  be  pursued,  we  may  yet  well  pleased 


^m      The  late  Dr.  Gale,  m  appears  from  a  manuscript  of  his  quoted 
"         in,  Gough's  Additions   to   the   Uritunnia,    placed   the  Aquiji  of 

K  e  3  Ravennaa 


** B«hold  a  ainiling  change  of  scene, 

Where  carih-born  ruiset  turn*  to  lively  green ; 
Rich  paNtures  rise  where  desaiti  ipread  before, 
And  barren  wastes  recmll  the  leu'nicig  Oore." 
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Ravennas  at  Buxton ;  though  he  had  previously  conjectured  ii 
to  -be  at  AiHon,    in   Northumberland.     That  its  uarm  spnn£ 
were  known  to  the  Romans^  is  eviflcnt  I tom  various  concurrii 
circumstances.     Scvcrnl  ancient  roads  conccnimtc  at   lhi«  spot 
particularly  one  called    the  Baih-way,    or  Bathojn-gatCf   vehh 
coiumnices  at   Umugli^  a   Roman  station,  near  Hope,  and  wi 
traced   by  the  lufc  Mr.  Pegge;*  and   another,  that  catnc  from" 
Manchester,  an<i  is  known  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  hy  the  ap- 
pellations of  High-Street,  Street-Fkids,  StreH-LanCy  Old-Gatt 
&c.t     Specimens  of  Roman  workmanship  have  also  been  disc< 
vcred  here  at  diftcrcnt  limes.     Bishop  Gibson  mentions  a  RomftiiJ 
wall,  "  cemented  with  red  Roman  plaisier,  close  by  St.  Annc'i 
Well,  where  are  the  ruins  of  th  ancient  bath."     This  wall  wj 
taken  down  in  the  year  ]7t)(),  when  Sir  Thomas  Delves,  of  Ch< 
shire,  in  memory  of  a  cure  he  had  received  from  the  watei 
erected  a  small  stone  alcove  over  the  Well ;    some  capacioi 
leaden  cisterns,  and  different  articles  apparently  Roman,  wet 
found  rn  digging  the  foundation.     The  shape  and  dimensions  of 
the  ancient   bath,  which  was  about  six  yards  from  the   present 
bath-room,    were  clearly  discovered  when  the  building  of   the 
Crescent  commenced  in  the  year  1781,     Its  form  appeared  tc 
be  an  oblong  square,  or  parallelogram  ;  it  measuretl  from  east  U 
west,  thirty  feet,  and  fifteen  in  a  contrary  direction.   The  sprii 
was  situated  at  the  west  end  ;  and  at  the  cast  might  be  plainly 
perceived  a  flood-gnte,  by  moons  of  which  the  water  wa^  let  oul 
The  wall  wiis  built  with  limestone,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
strong  cement;  the  iltnn-  consisted   of  a  composition  of  liroej 
mixed  with  coarse  sand,  saturated  with  blood.     Near  one  *nd 
cavity  wns  formed  in  the  floor,  resembling  the  tigiirc  of  a  boa( 
extending  circularly  in  length   almost  from  one  side  wall  to  ch 
other;  its  breadth  wuv  about  ttvo  yards;  and  its  depth  below  tha 
level  of  the  fluor,  at  the  deepest  point  uf  curvature,  nbuut  eigl 
teen  inches:  tlie  water  was  conveyed  into  this  room  by  a  Icadei 
pipc.l  Ihouj 


*  fJMy  on  the  Rora«n  Roads  through  lite  Counicy  of  die  CoriUiu,  p.  44. 
+  Ibid.  3^.  t  Ibid.  36. 
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lough  Ibe  remote  appropriation  of  tlie  Buxlon  waters  is  ap- 
pareul  from  the  above  circumstances,  neither  the  Saxon,  nor 
Monkish  annaii&ts  furnish  any  testimony,  as  to  their  having  been 
in  use  in  the  mitldlc  ages.  It  *4ecms  probable,  however,  that 
tbey  were  never  culireiv  doicrtcd ;  though  we  have  no  certain 
records  of  their  having  obtained  a  high  degree  of  reputation  till 
tbe  sixteenth  cenlurvt  wlien  Dr.  .Jones  gave  them  celebrity  by  a 
treatise  on  iheir  benortcial  qualities.*  The  first  convenient  house 
for  the  reception  o(  visitants,  was  erected  a  short  time  previous 
to  tliJ)  publication,  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury^  on  the  site  of 
the  building  now  called  The  Hali,  a  part  of  which  belonged  to 
tile  old  rubric.  This,  in  the  verbose  manner  of  that  age,  Dr* 
Jones  has  described  as  follows.  *'  Joining  the  chief  spring,  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  bath,  is  a  very  goodly  house,  four 
square,  four  Morjes  high,  so  well  comp»iCl  with  houses  of  office 
beneath,  abo^e,  and  round  ab^>ut,  with  u  great  chamber  and 
other  goodly  loii^ings,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  that  it  is  and 
will  be  a  licauty  to  behold,  and  very  notable  for  the  right  ho- 
norable and  worshiplul  that  shall  repair  ilitther,  as  also  for 
others  ;  yea,  and  the  poor  shall  have  lodgings  and  beds  hard  by 
for  their  tises  only." 

"  This  building  occasioned  the  waters  lo  be  much  more  re- 
sorted to  tlian  heretofore  by  all  rankb  of  people.  Mary,  Queen. 
of  Scots,  being  at  that  time  in  the  cu<.tody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bur^',  was  brought  along  with  him,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  in 
one  of  his  visits  to  thin  place,  on  which  occasion  this  heroic  and 
unfortunate  Pfince?s  applii'd  lo  Buxton,  Ciesar's  Verses  upon 
Feltria,  with  some  alteration  : 

Suxtant,  fiue  afida  tdthr^rt  namine  iympkttf 
Fofit  miki  pasthaj:  ncn  «deunda^  vah. 


Buxton,  whow  fame  thy  milk-warm  waters  telJ, 
Whom  I,  perhaps,  no  more  shall  set,  farewell, f 
Ee4 


The 


♦  This  was  cnntlcd  "  The  Benefit  of  the  ancient  Bathes  of  BuckitoKts^  which 
ciireth   moft  grievous  Sic koe^,    never  before   published;    compiled   by  John 
Jones,  Phyiition  at  the  King's  Mede,  near  Derby,  &c.   1571." 
t  Cough "i  Addition*  to  th«  Britannia. 
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Th«  number  of  visitors  who  sought  healiU  or  recreation  at 
tliese  springs  continuing  to  iocrcAse,  vbe  bail  became  insiifHcient 
for  their  accommodation,  and  most  part  of  it  was  taJcen  down 
about  the  year  1 670;  at  which  time  a  ncvr  and  enlarged  edi£ce 
\ras  erected  on  the  spot  by  William,  third  Earl  of  Devonsbire. 
This  building,  having  undergone  various  subsequent  alterations 
to  render  it  more  convenient,  is  still  the  princiiml  hotel  for  the 
reception  of  conipany*  Within  it  are  the  baths,  which  are  five 
}n  number;  they  all  adjoin  to  each  other,  but  are  in  distinct 
apartments.  The  gentleman's  bath  is  in  aclu^e  room,  tenyardii  in 
length,  and  6ve  and  a  half  wide :  along  one  end  and  side  is  a  sCoa« 
bench,  for  the  use  of  the  bathers;  and  at  each  corner  are  steps 
leading  into  the  bath.  Thi*.  is  twenty -six  feet  and  a  half  long; 
twelve  feet,  eight  inches  broad;  and,  at  a  medium,  four  feet, 
seven  inches  deep.  On  the  soulh-cast  side  is  a  stratum  of  black 
limestone,  through  which  the  two  principal  springs  rise;  but  the 
vater  also  bubbles  up  in  various  lesser  springs,  through  tho 
chinks  between  the  atones  with  which  the  bath  is  paved.  In  the 
bath  for  ladies,  and  in  that  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor, 
the  water  issues  thruu^h  the  crevices  of  the  Door*  Tbe  two 
other  baths  are  private.  The  springs  have  been  calculated  to 
throw  up  about  sixty  gallons  of  water  every  minute.  The  time 
sequiMte  to  fill  the  baths,  is  two  hours  and  6fty  minute-s. 

The  almost  invariable  temperature  of  the  water,  as  it  naea  in 
the  baths,  is  82*"  of  Farenheit's  thermometer;  but  sometimes, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Pcar>on,  it  has  been  one 
tjuarter  of  a  degree  lower.  From  the  analysis  made  by  tlus  gao* 
tieman,  it  appears  that  a  gallon  of  the  water,  when  evaporated, 
deposits  sixteen  grains  of  sediment;  of  this  cjuantity,  eleven 
grains  and  a  lialf  were  calcareous  earth,  two  grains  and  a  halt 
vitriolic  selenito,  and  one  grain  and  three  quarters  sea-salt.  In 
the  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Percival,  and  Dr,  liiggins,  the  results 
were  rather  different ;  the  former  obtained  from  twenty-three  to 
l^wenty-four  grains  of  sediment;   the  latter,  nearly  eighteen. 

The  bcndkial  tendency  of  the  Buxton  waters  is  particularly 
apparent  in  the  gt^nl,  rheumati»ui,  ncplaitic,  and  bilious  disor* 

dcn» 
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>vii  MM  defaiUty  of  ibc  stomach  and  uitestines.  When  drank 
•fiy  coii4id«mbl«i  t|u«iitit>,  it  occtt^ions  many  r«von<ih  lymp* 
ton*,  lod  ii  fouixi  to  powM  «  bindint^  and  heating  quality*  In 
the  Ohsenaiiom  on  Hujto/t  U'aier^  by  Dr.  DentnHn,  published  a 
lew  yeurs  ago,  some  juiiictous  dirvctiutiSt  founded  on  his  own 
practice,  are  given  for  it«  use.  He  considers  it  as  a  more  active 
Ktnedy  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and  not  only  dinsuadcs  from 
tis  use  in  all  inBuniinatory  and  fevcmh  complaints,  but  likewise 
limits  the  quantity  to  be  taken,  in  ca!te«(  where  its  use  is  cfticacious» 
Coa  moderatis  portion,  **  In  common/'  hcobserves,  **  two  glasses, 
eveh  of  ibe  i\te  of  the  third  part  of  tt  pint,  arc  as  much  bs  ought 
to  be  drank  before  breakfast,  at  ihe  di&tance  of  forty  minute* 
bttween  each;  and  one  or  two  of  ibc  same  glasses  between 
It  und  dinner  will  be  quite  sufHcient."  With  respect  to 
be  fecomiRcuds  lor  invalids,  the  time  between  breakhtst 
dinner  as  the  movt  proper*,  and  directs  that  the  prescribed, 
or  usual  exercise,  should  be  taken  before  {^oing  into  the  bath : 
the  water  never  to  he  drank  immediately  previous  to  bathing, 

ITli:  water  is  usually  drank  at  St.  Annei  IV tU^  a  modern,  but 
flegani  lirtle  building  in  the  antique  <ityle,  where  it  is  conveyed 
into  a  white  marble  bason,  from  the  original  spring,  through  a 
narrow  gnt-xtone  channel,  ko  nicely  adjusted,  that  the  tempera- 
tureol  the  WKter,  on  is^suing  into  day,  is  never  more  thsm  three 
quartern  of  a  degree  lower  than  in  the  balJis:  its  getienil  height 
ts  from  ttl|  to  8I|  of  Taienheit.  1  his  Well  is  regarded  as  one  of 
Uie  Sftm  H'lmtltrt*  of  the  Peak ;  chiefly,  we  believe,  from  the 
circumstance,  ihal  bt)th  hot  and  cold  spring  water  may  be  ob- 
tained within  twelve  inchri*  of  each  other,  from  a  doubie  pump, 
Mtciated  on  the  opposite  side  of  Ihc  building  to  that  which  contains 
the  lianon. 

The  Crescnst  is  a  very  magnificent  range  of  building,  erect* 
ed  here  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshiie  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
Irom  the  de«iga>  and  under  the  superintendance,  of  the  architect 

Carr, 

•  The  oi\\tT  reputed  wonders  «re  PooLt'i  Holk,  Tat  EsttKC  *wo 
Flowihc  WtLi.,  ktDin  HoLi,  Mam-Tohh,  or  the  Shivrring  Mouatain, 
TmJ!  Vx.\k  Cavikk,  and  CKATiwomu. 
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Carr.  It  consists  of  three  stories;  the  lowest  rustic,  forrainga 
beuDtiful  colonnade,  ^vhich  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  frunf, 
and  h  seven  feet  wide  uilhin  the  pillars,  and  eleven  fi^ct  high. 
The  ditbioBs  between  the  ivttidows  above,  are  farmed  by  Ionic 
pilasters,  which  extend  to  an  elegant  balustrade  that  skirts  ihe 
whole  front,  the  ?.pan  of  which  is  257  feet.  In  the  centre  arc 
the  arras  of  the  Cavendish  family*  neatly  carved  in  stone,  hut 
surmounted  with  a  pair  of  natural  stages  antlers.  Each  extremity, 
of  the  Crescent  contains  an  hotel :  between  ihcm  are  5»everal  pri-' 
vate  lodging  houses,  the  lower  rooms  of  which  form  a  series  of' 
shops.  In  the  larger  hotel  is  the  hall-room,  a  very  elegant  and 
well-proportioned  apartment,  with  a  rich  prnjecting  cornice^  and 
various  appropriate  and  beautiful  ornaments.  The  length  of  this, 
r^oin  is  se>-cnty-five  feet  and  a  half;  the  widtl),  thirty  feet,  turoi 
inches;  and  the  height,  thirty  feet.  The  ntunber  of  windows  ioi 
the  whole  Crescent  is  373.  It  is  built  with  grit-stone  obtained' 
near  the  spot,  and  faced  with  fine  frcc-stone,  procured  from  a 
q«arry  about  two  njile^  distant. 

Near  the  bock  of  the  Crescent  arc  the  S(abfcSf  an  extensive 
pilcf  forming,  on  the  outside,  an  irregular  polygon,  but  having, 
a  circular  area  within,  sixty  yards  in  diameter.  Round  this  is  Af 
covered  gallery,  or  ride,  where  the  company  take  exercise  oa^ 
horseback,  when  the  weather  renders  shelter  necessary :  near  the* 
stables,  on  one  side,  is  a  spacious  repository  for  carriages.  Thed^< 
buildings,  like  tlic  Crescent,  were  constructed  at  the  charge  of  his 
Grace  of  Devonshire,  who  is  said  to  have  expended  the  sum  of, 
120,000}.  in  completing  the  whole. 

Besides  the  hall,  and  the  hotels  in  the  Crescent,  one  or  two 
other  spacious  inns  are  open  for  the  reception  of  company ;  but 
those  persons  who  reside  in  the  houses  belonging  to  the  Duke» 
have  the  privilege  of  bathing  first.*    The  poor  who  resort  to 

Bu.\lon„ 


•  TKc  charge  for  bathing  at  th*  public  baths,  is  0Ac»hiIling  each  lime  ;  it  the 
priTatc  ones,  three  ihillings.  The  expcncc*  at  the  didtreint  houso  whcte  com* 
jnny  are  recetvrd  during  the  scMon,  arc  not  materially  differejit.  Dinner^  at  the 
•rdiaary,  i>  two  »hiHingi  and  iixpcnce ;  teaj  unc  ihilling;  breakfast  and  supper^ 
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Buxton,  on  bringing  a  certificate  from  the  minister  of  their  pa- 
rbh  and  medical  attendant,  vouching  for  their  being  proper  ob« 
jccts  of  charity,  are  admitted  to  partake  the  benefit  of  a  fund 
formed  by  collecting  one  shilling  from  every  visitor  who  stays* 
here  more  than  a  day.  This  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  or 
necessary  medicines,  and  supplying  fourteen  indigent  persons 
with  six  shilling?  weekly,  for  one  month  ;  they  are  also  permitted 
to  bathe,  gratis. 

During  the  season,  prayers  are  daily  read  in  the  Hall,  tbo 
Chapel  at  Buxton  being  much  too  small  for  the  company.  The 
allowance  to  the  minister  h  defrayed  by  subscription.  Formerly 
a  lecture  was  delivered  after  the  prayers;  but,  from  the  objec- 
tions made  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  this  has  been  discontinued. 
For  the  better  accommodation  of  the  visitors,  however,  the  Duko 
of  Devonshire  has  determined  to  erect  a  new  church  at  a  little 
distance,  in  an  adjoining  parish,  and  workmen  arc  now  digging 
the  foundations. 

The  amusements  of  Buxton  generally  commence  in  June,  andf 
conclude  in  October.  In  these  months  three  assemblies  are  held 
every  week ;  Monday  and  Friday  for  an  undress,  and  Wednesday 
for  a  dress  ball.  On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  8 
small  Theatre  is  opened,  neatly  fitted  up,  and  frequented  by  a  re- 
spectable company  of  players.  An  elegant  card-room,  which  ad- 
joins the  ball-room,  is  open  every  evening.  For  the  diversion  of 
gentlemen,  a  pack  of  good  harriers  are  kept  by  sub«»cription. 

Opposite  the  front  of  the  Crescent  is  an  eminence  called  the 
^tain-cliffs,  or  Hans-cUff,  over  the  top  of  which  a  pleasant  walk 
has  been  made.  "  Here,"  observes  Mr.  Pilkington,  "  is  a  low; 
or  barrow,  of  a  different  shape  from  any  which  I  have  seen  in 
Derbyshire.  It  is  long,  narrow  at  the  top,  and  slants  off  at  the 
sides  and  ends:  the  length  at  the  bottom  is  about  fifteen  yards; 

and 

one  shilling  and  sixpence  each  A  single  bed-room  is  half  a  guinea  per  week  \ 
a  double  ditto,  fourteen  shillings;  and  a  sitting-room,  according  to  its  quality, 
&c.  from  twelve  to  sixteen  shillings.  The  subscription  to  the  ball  and  card- 
room  is  one  guinea;  but  if  a  family,  only  the  two  first  pay  a  guinta  each;  th§ 
others,  half  a  guinea  each. 
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and  the  breadth  six  yards;  it«  height  is  about  two  yaids.  Tim 
barrow  is  encompassed  by  a  ditch  nearly  six  yards  wide;  and  has 
a  cavity  about  &ix  yards  in  diameter,  and  one  in  depth,  at  each 
end»  near  the  south- west  &nd  northnvest  corners."  The  late  I 
Rev.  Mr.  Watson,  rector  of  Stockport,  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Pegge  in  the  year  1782,  obser\*e^»  that  the  remains  of  an  ancieiit 
settlement,  supposed  by  him  to  be  Roman,  were  visible  on  this 
piece  of  ground.* 

Buxtou  is  situated  in  two  parishes;  but  the  principal  part  is  a 
chapelry  to  Bakewell.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  100, 
cbiedy  of  stone;  that  of  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  resident, 
about  400>  The  number  of  visitors  who  sojourn  here  during  the 
bathing  season  is  uncertain;  but,  as  the  public  and  private  lodg* 
ing«hou>es  contain  accommodations  for  about  700,  it  i&ay  be 
concluded  that  upwards  of  that  quantity  of  persons  are  annually 
entertaiued;  particularly  as  of  late  years,  many  of  the  company 
have  been  obliged  to  seek  residences  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  principal,  we  might  almost  say  on/^,  dependence  of  the  in* 
habitants,  is  on  the  expenditure  of  the  crouds  who  assemble  here. 
Several  shops  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ornaments  of  duor 
spar,  and  alabaster,  are  established  in  this  village.  The  most  fi* 
pished  and  best  assortment  of  articles  of  this  description,  are  exhi* 
bited  in  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper.  The  place  where 
(he  crystals,  denominated  Buxton  diamonds,  are  found,  i>  about 
two  miles  south-west  from  the  village:  it  is  a  waste  uneven  piece 
of  land,  several  acres  in  extent,  and  called  the  Diamond  Hill. 

Between  otie  and  two  miles  westward  of  Buxton,  in  the  vast 
mass  of  limestone  which  ranges  in  this  port  of  the  county,  is  a 
fissure,  or  cavern,  called  Poole's  Hols,  frnm  ati  aucii^nt  tradi- 
tion, that  an  outlaw,  named  Poole,  once  made  it  his  rehidencu. 
Nothing  grand  nor  picturestjue  marks  the  entrance  into  this  ca<^ 
Vity,  neither  dues  its  interior  present  any  of  the  muoniticcnce 
which  so  emirvently  distinguislics  the  Peak  Carernt  at  Castle- 
ton.     It  opens  with  a  crevice  so  low  and  contracted,  that  th« 

curi 

*  Eauy,  &c.  darough  the  Country  of  the  Cortlani,  p.  35^. 
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curious  Ti^iUnt  is  obliged  to  proceed  with  caution  in  a  stooping 
posture  nearly  twenty>five  yards,  when  the  passage  widens  into  a 
spacious  vacuity,  "  from  whose  roof  depends  a  quantity  of  tfdc^ 
tatite,  produced  by  the  droppings  of  water  laden  with  calcareous 
matter.  Part  of  this  substance  adheres  to  the  roof,  and  form* 
gradually  those  pendant  spiral  masses  called  stalactites,  ot 
(locallji)  water-fcfc#:  another  portion  drops  with  the  water  to 
the  ground,  and  attaching  itself  to  the  floor,  is  there  deposited, 
and  becomes  the  stalagmite,  a  lumpy  mass  of  the  same  matter. 
One  of  the  former,  of  immense  size,  called  the  Flitch  of  BacoH, 
occurs  about  the  middle  of  the  cavern,  which  here  becomes  verjr 
narrow;  but,  after  a  short  space,  spreads  again  to  a  greater 
width,  and  continues  large  and  lofty  till  we  reach  another  sur»» 
prisingly  large  mass  of  stalactite,  to  which  the  name  of  Afarjr, 
Queen  of  Scots*  Piliar,  is  attached,  from  the  tradition  of  that 
Queen  having  made  a  visit  to  the  ca\'crn,  and  advanced  thus  far 
into  its  recesses,"*  at  the  period  she  resided  at  Buxton.  As  this 
pillar  cannot  be  passed  without  some  difficulty,  few  people  ven^ 
ture  beyond  it;  and,  indeed,  the  remaining  part  of  the  cavern 
offers  few  objects  to  repay  the  fatigue  of  exploring  it.  The  pas- 
sage contracts,  and  for  some  yards  it  is  necessary  to  descend  by 
very  slippery  and  craggy  steps.  Having  passed  these,  the  path 
continues  nearly  on  a  level  for  eighteen  or  twenty  yards,  when 
an  almost  perpendicular  ascent  commences,  which  leads  to  tht 
extremity  of  the  fissure,  through  the  Ej;e  of  St.  Anthonys  Needle, 
a  narrow  strait,  beyond  which,  the  steepness  of  the  way  is  only 
to  be  surmounted  by  clambering  over  irregular  masses  of  rock. 
The  cavern  terminates  at  about  nincty-five  yards  beyond  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  Pillar:  near  the  end  is  an  aperture  through  a 
projection  of  the  rock,  behind  which  a  candle  is  generally  placed 
when  any  person  has  ventured  to  the  extremity :  thiri,  when  seen 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  appears  like  a  dim  star.  On  re- 
turning, the  stranger  is  conducted  by  a  way  that  passes  under- 
neath u  consiUerable  portion  of  the  road  by  which   he  entered. 

Ill 

♦  Warner's  Xorthem  Tottr,  Vol.  Lp.  x6i.  ^ 
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In  one  part  of  this  passage  is  a  fine  spring  of  transparent  vmier. 
The  various  nia&ijcs  of  stalaclitJC  niatJcr  ihat  ore  met  witii  in  thi» 
excavation,  arc  di^tinguislied  by  difll-reivt  najnes,  according  lo 
the  objects  they  are  fancied  to  resemble.  Paoics  Saddle^  his  Tiirtlcf 
and  his  Woohaik,  the  Ljo«,  the  Idtdifs  Toilet,  Pifliutij  and  Curtain, 
and  a  variery  of  other  appelhilions  bestowed  from  a  real  or  sup- 
posed likeness  to  Llie  things  themselves,  arc  all  pointed  out  by  the 
guidest  who  having  the  names  by  role,  attend  very  little  to  the 
resemblance.  The  forms  of  ihese  masses  are,  indeed,  continu- 
ally varying  from  the  depositions  left  by  the  water,  which  con- 
stantly percolates  ihrongh  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  rock.  The 
money  given  by  visitants  is  divided  among  ten  aged  women,  who 
reside  here,  and  act  as  guides  by  the  permission  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  lo  whom  the  ground  belongs.  Some  of  them  are  al- 
ways ready  to  exhibit  the  wonders  committed  lo  their  charge; 
and  as  the  old  ladies  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  each  other's  re- 
ceipts, the  spectator  has  generally  three  or  four  attendants  more 
than  are  necessary.  The  extent  of  the  cavern  does  not  exceed 
300  yards. 

The  limestone  in  this  neighbourhood  isof  several  kinds,  though 
chiefly  applied  lo  the  iruikijig  of  lime,  many  hundred  tons  of 
which  arc  here  burnt  annually.  The  workmen  and  iheir  families, 
like  the  Troglodytes  of  old,  reside  in  caves;  for  any  other 
name  would  be  ill-adapted  lo  describe  their  habitatiotis,  which 
arc  scooped  out  of  the  hillocks,  or  small  mounts,  formed  with 
the  refuse  from  the  lime-kilns.  The  crust  of  these  heaps  of 
rubbish  havitig  been  consolidated  by  time  and  the  u'eather,  il 
Jiow  impervious  to  the  rain;  and  bci»g  ktt  of  suUicient  thickness, 
forms  a  substantial  roof.  Each  habitatiun  contains  two  or  three 
rooms;  but  few  have  any  other  light  than  is  admitted  through  the 
chimney  and  doorway,  *'  Such  is  the  eflect  of  the  whole,"  ob- 
serves an  intelligent  Ibrcigner,  *'  that  when  the  workmen  descend 
jn:o  their  caves,  at  the  time  of  repast,  and  a  stranger  sees  so 
many  small  columns  of  smoke  issuing  out  of  the  earth,  he  ima- 
gines himself  iit  the  midst  of  a  village  in  Lapland.''*      The  name 
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by  which  ihh  series  of  mole-hills  is  distinguished,  is  tie  .^Iss- 
HiUocU 

The  Marcel  Stanaf  a  natural  curiosity,  to  which  probably.  Dr. 
Stukeley  alluded  vvbcii  be  mentions  having  beard  of  uh«t  ap- 
peared to  biiii  a  Druidical  work  near  Hope,  is  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Buxton,  and  two  from  Chapel-iii-the-Frilli,  iti 
a  pasture  on  ihe  right  of  the  road.  •*  It  is  a  tock  of  about  2S0 
feet  long,  and  bO  broad  at  the  widest  pait;  hut  does  not  any 
where  rise  more  than  three  feet  above  the  surfjBice  of  ihe  ground. 
The  face  of  it  is  deeply  indented  with  innumerable  channels, 
or  gutters,  of  various  length,  breadth,  shape,  and  depth;  from 
nine  inches  to  thirty  feet  lonj*;  from  five  inches  to  five  feet  wide. 
There  are  also  a  great  number  vf  holes;  some  round,  some  of  an 
irregular  shape,  from  the  size  of  a  small  bason  to  that  of  a  large 
kettle.  The  channels,  or  gutters,  generally  run  north  and  south; 
but  none  of  them  go  c[uitc  across  the  stone:  there  is  always  some 
scam  or  ridge  in  the  rock,  terminating  the  channel;  and  in  a  few 
inches  another  channel  commences,  which  h  also  crossed  by  ano- 
ther seam  or  ridge.  These  seams,  or  ridges,  are  from  four  inches, 
to  four  feet  broad;  but  there  can  hardly  be  ftiund  four  feet 
square,  without  a  hole  or  a  channel.  The  stone  U  not  jointed, 
or  of  a  loose  kind,  but  one  hard,  firm  rock.  At  the  east  end 
west  ends  arc  a  great  number  of  irregularly  shaped  stones,  stand- 
ing a  few  inches  from  each  other;  the  interspaces  filled  with 
earth:  perhaps,  if  the  earth  was  removed,  it  would  be  found, 
that  these  arc  parts  of  the  same  rock.  The  whole  is  certainly 
the  work  of  natuic."* 

Three  miles  north-west  of  Buxton,  near  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  an  eminence  called  Vonibe-Moss,  are  some  ancient  military 
works,  consisting  of  two  deep  trenches,  which  run  parallel  to  each 
other  to  an  extent  of  about  200  yards.  That  which  lies  nearest 
to  the  edge  of  the  hill,  is  carried  down  the  declivity  by  two  tra- 
verses, and  reaches  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  it  is 
aUo  much  wider  than  the  other.f  Five 


•  Br»y'»  Tour  into  Derbyihire,  &c.  sd  edit.  p»  §37, 
t  View  of  Dflibyihirc,  Vol.  U, 
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rivfl  mile*  south  of  RiixUm,  near  llie  little  village  of  WormhUlf 
is  a  most  romantic  and  deep  hollow,  where  the  river  Wye  flours 
l>eneiith  a  siupendotjs  ma^s  ot  rnck,  called  Chke  Ton,  that  risci 
pfipiMuliciilariy  from  the  bottom  of  ihe  d»le  to  the  height  of 
nesrly  400  feet.  Tlie  thnnnel  of  the  fiver  i%  here  confined  be« 
twecn  vast  rocks  of  limestone,  which  seem,  from  their  general 
correspoiidence  of  siluaiiou  ajnt  form,  to  have  been  once  umle<l. 
In  some  pnrts  \\\ey  arc  partially  covered  nith  briiah-wood,  out* 
trees,  fttui  mountnin-a'sh ;  in  other*  they  are  totally  naked,  preci* 
pitou-t,  and  impending.  The  chii^ra  runs  in  a  direction  so  nearly 
circular,  that  the  suhtiiue  Chee  Tor,  and  its  dependant  tna«ftc%  9i\ 
.fork,  are  almost  in^iilaicd  hy  the  river  winch  luves  their  feet* 
'Its  length,  as  far  at  leasi  a->  it  posse<isei*  any  considerable  beauty, 
is  Ijclween  five  and  six  himdrcd  yards;  a  distance  which  pro^eot* 
•several  picture^^qtie  and  intfrrslMitj  views.  Some  plantation*  on 
the  neighbouring  heights  increase  ihe  general  cfl'cct  ol  the  scenery. 
Near  the  bottom  of  a  steep  descent^  iJmt  lead*  to  thi»  spot  froai 
the  vllluge,  '\9  a  strong  springs  from  nrhicb  a  great  quantity  of, 
.Wrtter  flows  into  the  river.  About  midway  up  tlj<  acclivity,  the 
limoslone  stratum  gives  way  to  a  mass  of  toadstone  of  con^dcr- 
able  extent,  ubuve  which  another  stratum  uf  limestone  occnn. 

At  Tunsted,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Tideswell,  was  born,  in 
the  year  171<),  the  celebrated  James  BainDLfiT,  whose  supe- 
rior judgment  in  planning  canab,  and  ability  in  overcoming  every 
difficulty  that  occurred  to  impede  their  progress,  will  ever  retain 
•ft  distinguished  place  in  the  annah  of  inlaud  navigation,  Hi» 
father  posse^iscd  a  small  freehold ;  but  a  deaructive  partiality  for 
field  amusvtnent''  having  oblij;ed  him  t«.»  aliermte  hi*  properly^  His 
son*  education  was  neglected,  and  the  latter  reduced  tocontribtttft 
to  support  the  family  by  the  lowest  nccupatioD«  of  rustic  labor. 
At  the  age  of  seveniecUt  young  Brindley  apprenticed  himself  to  a 
mitl-wright,  named  Bennett  who  n-nided  at  Macclcslicld,  in 
Cheshire.  Here  bis  mechanical  genius  began  to  display  itself^ 
and  he  executed  several  ingenious  pieces  of  work  without  having 
had  any  previous  instrucli<»n.  His  knonlcdj^c  of  the  principles 
of  mechanism  couiinuins  to  increase,  he  inlroduced  several  im- 

1  pruvementf 
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provements  into  his  business ;  these  performances  obtained  him 
celebrity  ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  servitude,  his  master  en- 
tru5!ted  the  management  of  his  trade  to  the  youthful  artist,  whose 
attention  was  revrarded  by  continued  success. 

Some  years  afterwanis  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  and, 
by  various  new  and  ingenious  contrivances,  greatly  extended  his 
reputation.  In  the  year  1762  he  was  employed  to  erect  a  water- 
engine  of  extraordinary  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  some 
coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clifton,  in  Lancashire.  In 
the  progress  of  this  undei  taking,  he  evinced  the  possession  of 
those  peculiar  abilities  through  which  he  ultimately  became  emi* 
nent,  by  driving  a  tunnel  through  a  rock  nearly  600  yards  in 
length,  to  convey  a  stream  of  water  from  the  river  Irwell,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  turning  a  wheel  fixed  thirty  feet  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  "  In  1755  he  was  employed  to  execute  the 
larger  wheels  for  a  silk-mill  at  Congleton  ;  and  a  person  who  was 
engaged  to  make  other  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  to  superintend 
the  whole,  proving  incapable  of  completing  the  work,  ihe  busi- 
ness was  entirely  committed  to  Brindley;  who  not  only  executed 
the  original  plan  in  a  masterly  manner,  but  made  many  curious 
and  valuable  improvements,  as  well  in  the  construction  of  the  en- 
gine itself,  as  in  the  making  the  wheels  and  pini(>n$  belonging  to 
it.  About  this  time,  also,  the  mills  for  grinding  tlints  in  the 
Stafrord>hire  potteries  received  several  improvements  from  his 
ingenuity. 

•*  In  the  year  1756,  he  undertook  to  erect  a  steam-engine, 
upon  a  new  plan,  at  Newcastle  under  Line;  and  was  for  a  time 
very  intent  upon  a  variety  of  contrivnnces  for  improving  this 
useful  piece  of  mechanism,  liist,  from  these  dosii:ns  he  was, 
happily  for  the  public,  calU-d  awny,  to  take  thi*  Icati  in  what  the 
event  has  proved  to  be  a  national  concern  of  higli  importance — 
the  projecting  of  the  system  of  Ccfiai  navigation,  i  ho  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  (to  whusv  patronage  ihf  sidtHcquvnt  success  of  this  sys- 
tern  u  incontestUtlu  o-xing)  had  formed  a  design  of  carrying  a 
canal  from  his  coal  works  at  Worsley,  to  Manchester,  and  was 
induced,  by  the  reputation  of  .Mr.  Bundley.  to  consult  him,  as 
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to  tlic  mo«t  judicions  mode  of  executing  it ;  and  having  the  sag^ 
city  to  conceive,  and  strength  of  mind  to  confide  in,  the  original 
and  commanding  abilities  of  this  self-taught  genius,  be  committed 
to  him  the  management  of  th2> arduous  undertaking. 

♦'  In  the  progress  of  this  enlerprize,  which  was  attended  with 
complete  success,  Mr.  Brindlcy  projected,  and  adopted  those 
leading  principles  for  the  execution  of  ihese  kind  of  works^ 
i^hich  he  ever  uftenvards  adhered  to,  and  in  which  he  has  been 
imitated  by  all  succeeding  artists.  To  preserve,  as  much  as  pos- 
iible,  the  level  of  his  catiats,  and  to  avoid  the  mixture  and  in- 
terference of  all  natural  streams,  were  objects  at  which  he  con- 
stantly  aimed.  To  accomplish  these,  neither  labor  nor  expcnce 
vvere  spared;  and  his  genius  seemed  to  delight  in  overcoming  all 
obstacles,  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  extraordinary  contri- 
vances. 

•*  The  most  experienced  engineers,  upon  former  systems,  were 
amazed  and  confounded  at  his  project  of  aqueduct  bridges  ovtt 
navigable  rivers,  mounds  across  derp  vaMies,  and  subterraneous 
tunnels;  nor  could  they  believe  in  the  practicability  of  some  of 
these  schemes,  till  they  saw  them  effected.  In  the  execution^] 
the  ideas  he  followed  were  all  his  own;  and  the  minutest,  as  weft] 
as  the  greatest  of  the  expedients  he  employed,  bore  the  stamp 
originality. 

"  Every  man  of  genius  is  an  enthusiast:   Mr.  Brindley  was  anj 
enlhusiast  in  favor  of  tht*  supeiinrity  of  canal  navigations  above] 
those  of  rivers;  and  this  triumph  of  art  over  nature,  led  him  tc 
view,  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  the  winding  stream  in  which  thi 
lover  of  rural  beauty  so  much  delights.     This  seniimervt  he 
said  to  have  expressed  in  a  striking  manner  at  an  examinatit 
before  a  Committee  of  ttie  Mouse  of  Commons,  when,  on  bcii 
a^ked,  after  he  had  ra^ide  some  contemptuous  remarks  relative  t( 
riven,  what  he  conceived  they  were  created  for  ?  he  an^wered^ 
**  To  feed  narignlth'  cnnn!\." 

**  After  the  successful  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater^i 
canal  to  the  Mersey,  Mr.  Brindley  was  employed  in  the  revived 
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4Mffi  of  carr^Miig  a  canal  from  that  river  to  the  Trent  through 
ibc  coonties  of  Chester  and  Stafford.  This  undertaking  was 
cpmmenced  in  the  year  1766;  and,  from  the  great  ideas  it  opened 
Ito  the  mind  of  its  conductor,  of  a  scheme  of  inland  navigation, 
which  should  connect  all  the  internal  parts  of  England  with  each 
CJBber,  and  with  the  principal  sea-ports,  by  means  of  branches  from 
Ifiii  main  stem,  be  gave  it  the  emphatical  name  of  the  Grand 
flVwii.  In  executing  this,  he  was  called  upon  to  employ  all  the 
•Mources  of  his  invention,  on  account  of  the  inequality  and  vari- 
ooi  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  cut  through :  in  particular,  the 
IbU  of  Hare-Castle  (which  was  only  to  be  passed  by  a  tunnel  of 
gitmt  kogth,  bored  through  strata  of  different  consistency,  and 
•  iome  of  them  mere  quicksand)  proved  to  be  a  most  difficult  and 
•xpensive  obstacle,  which,  however,  he  completely  surmounted. 
While  this  was  carrying  on,  a  branch  from  the  Grand  Trunk,  to 
Join  the  Severn  near  Bewdlcy,  was  committed  to  his  manage- 
tteiit,  and  finished  in  1772*  He  was  also  concerned  in  the  pro- 
jiction  and  execution  of  many  others ;  and,  indeed,  there  was 
LFcely  any  design  of  canal  navigation  set  on  foot  in  this  king- 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  in  which  he  was  not  con* 
•filled,  and  the  plan  of  which  he  did  not  either  entirely  form,  or 
fftfvise  and  improve. 

'*  The  attention  and  application  which  all  his  various  and  com* 
|iAicated  employments  required,  probably  shortened  his  days;  as 
the  number  of  his  undertakings,  in  some  degree,  impaired  his  use- 
lulness.  He  fell  into  a  kind  of  chronic  fever,  which,  after  conti- 
a«ing  bome  years  with  but  little  intermission,  at  length  wore  out 
his  frame,  and  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  September  the  twenty- 
seventh,  1772,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
ftt  New  Chapel,  in  Staffordshire. 

'*  In  appearance  and  manners,  as  well  as  acquirements,  Mr. 
'Brindley  was  a  mere  peasant.  Unlettered,  and  rude  in  speech, 
it  was  easier  for  him  to  devise  means  for  executing  a  design,  than 
to  communicate  his  ideas  concerning  it  to  others.  Formed  by 
nature  fur  the  profession  he  assumed,  it  was  there  alone  that  be 
was  in  his  proper  element ;  and  so  occupied  was  his  mind  with 
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his  business^  that  he  was  incapable  of  relaxing  in  any  of  the* 
common  amusemetiU  of  life.  As  he  had  not  the  ideas  of  othei; 
men  to  assist  hiai,  whenever  a  point  of  dtfficully  in  conlrivaiice 
occurred*  it  wa«j  his  custom  to  retire  to  his  bed,  where,  in  perfect 
solitude,  he  would  lie  one,  two,  or  three  days^  pondering  the  sub* 
jfci  in  ill!;  niidd,  till  the  requisite  expedient  had  presented  itself. 
Thi?i  is  tlint  true  inspiration  which  poets  huve  almost  exclusively 
arrogated  to  theniselves,  but  which  men  ol  original  genius,  ja 
every  walk,  are  actuated  by,  uhen,  fnrm  the  operation  of  the 
mind,  acting  upon  ilseU',  without  the  intrusion  of  foreign  notions, 
they  create  and  invent.  A  remarkably  retentive  memory 
one  of  the  cssLMitial  qualities  which  Mr.  Brindley  brought  to  his 
mental  operations.  This  enabled  him  to  execute  all  the  parts  of 
the  mo^t  complex  machine  in  due  order,  without  any  help  of 
models  or  drHvungi»  provided  he  had  once  seilled  the  whole  plan 
in  hi*  mind.  In  hiif  calculations  of  the  powers  of  machines,  he  ■ 
followed  a  pUui  peculiar  tn  himneir;  but»  indeed,  the  only  one  he  | 
could  follow  without  instruction  in  the  rules  of  art.  He  woul4 
work  the  question  some  lime  in  his  head»  unJ  then  set  down  the 
result  m  figures  :  t1icn  taking  it  up  in  this  stuge,  he  would  proceed 
by  a  mental  operation  to  another  result;  and  thus  he  would  go 
on  by  stages,  till  the  whole  was  iini&hed;  making  use  of  ligures 
only  to  mark  the  several  results  of  his  operations.  But  though, 
by  the  wonderful  powers  of  native  genius,  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
gel  over  his  want  of  artilicial  method  to  a  certain  degree,  yet 
<here  is  no  doubt  thut,  uhen  his  concerns  became  extremely 
complicated,  with  accounts  of  various  kinds  to  keep,  aad  calca- 
lalions  of  all  sorts  to  t^jrm,  he  could  not  avoid  that  perplexity 
and  embarrassment  which  a  readiness  in  the  processes  carried  on 
by  pen  and  paper  c;in  alono  obviate,  I  lis  estimates  of  expcnce 
have  geneialiy  proved  witle  of  reality  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
better  qualilied  to  have  been  the  contriver  than  the  manager  of  a 
great  design.  His  moral  qualities  were  highly  re<^pectable.  He 
was  far  above  envy  ami  jealousy,  and  freely  communicated  his 
improvements  to  persons  capable  of  receiving  and  executing 
ihem ;  taking  a  lifM:ral  satislaction  in  forming  a  new  generation 
^  of 
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(Sr  engineers,  able  to  proceed  with  the  great  plans  in  the  success 
of  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested.  His  integrity,  and  regard 
to  the  advantage  of  his  emptoyers,  were  unimpeachable.  In 
fine,  the  name  of  Brindley  will  ever  keep  a  place  among  that 
small  number  of  mortals,  who  form  eras  in  the  art  or  science 
to  which  they  devote  themselves,  by  a  lai'ge  and  durable  cxten^ 
sion  of  its  limits."* 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  "  View  of  Derbyshire,"  some" 
remains  of  an  ancient  monument,  which  Mr.  Pilkington  imagines 
to  have  been  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Arbor-lorw  near  Newhaven, 
are  mentioned  as  being  situated  near  the  south-west  side  of  Peak- 
Forest.f  The  extent  of  the  area,  he  observes,  "  is  forty-eight 
yards  from  east  to  west,  and  fifty-six  in  the  contrary  direction. 
The  width  of  the  ditch  is  about  six  yards  ;  and  the  height  of  the 
bank  is  the  same ;  but  its  breadth  at  the  base  is  twelve  yards. 
Through  the  openings  to  the  north  and  south  a  wall  has  been 
carried ;  and  the  west  division  of  the  area  has  been  ploughed  and 
sown  with  com.     All  the  stones,  excepting  one,  are  removed." 

Oo  the  Peak  Forest,  between  Buxton  and  the  Ebbing  and 
Flowing  Well  at  Barmour,  are  numerous  Limestone  quarriet, 
which  occupy  an  extent  of  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  Here  many  workmen  are 
constantly  employed  in  boring  the  rocks,  and  shattering  them 
into  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  From  the  quarriei 
a  RaU'Way  extends  to  Chapel-in-the-Frith,   where  an  inclined 

F  f  3  plane 

*  Aikin's  Description  of  the  Country  round  Manchester. 

f  It  should  be  observed,  that  this  is  the  name,  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land, 
(fonnerly  covered  with  trees,)  as  well  as  of  a  small  village,  in  the  Peak.  The 
former  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  text.  The  forest  was  anciently 
called  De  aito  Peccc,  and  included  the  parishes  of  Castleton,  Hope,  Chapel, 
or  Bodcn,  and  Glossop,  in  this  county ;  and  MoUram  in  Longdendale,  in  the 
county  of  Cheshire.  It  was  stocked  with  red  deer,  which,  by  tradition,  are 
reported  to  have  sometimes  traversed  the  country  so  low  as  Ashford  Most  of 
the  deer  perished  in  a  great  snow  about  the  time  of  James  the  First,  or  die 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  Many  petrified  horns  have  bcm  found  In 
the  limcitonc  tracts. 
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plane  baf  been  formed  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  to  convey  tb« 
limestone  to  tlie  McLnchester  canal.  The  velocity  wjih  whicii 
tbe  loaded  carts  descend  is  regolated  by  mecbanicul  principles. 

The  Ebbing  and  Flowing  Well  is  situuted  nearly  miJ« 
way  between  Cbapel-in-lbe-Fritb  and  Tide^well.  close  to  tbft. 
south  side  of  the  turnpike  road»  and  immediately  under  a  iteep 
hill,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet. 
Tbe  Well  is  merely  a  t»mall  pool,  of  an  irregular  form,  but  near- 
ly approaching  to  a  ^iquare,  from  two  to  three  fcot  deep,  aud 
about  six  or  »even  yard»  in  width.  The  motion  ot  the  watcr^ 
from  ubicb  it  has  obtained  its  name,  is  by  no  means  regular^ 
but  seems  to  depend  on  ihe  quantity  of  rain  Mrhtch  fall»  in  the 
ditTcrcnt  seasons  of  the  year.  In  very  dry  seas(»ns,  it  has  bomc* 
times  ceased  to  flow  for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  together ;  and 
several  instances  of  tliis  kind  have  been  observed  within  the  laif 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Sometimes  it  flows  only  once  in  twelv« 
bours;  but  at  others,  every  hour;  and  in  very  wet  weather^ 
peihap!*  twice  or  thrice  within  timt  time.  Wbin  it  tiist  begins  to 
TiMf  the  current  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  slow  movement  of 
the  blades  of  grass,  or  other  light  bijdie;>  that  float  upon  ihq 
I urface :  yet,  before  the  expiration  of  a  minute,  the  water 
in  considerable  quantity,  with  a  guggling  noise,  from  several 
small  aperture^,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  Tlie  interval  of 
time  betwixt  the  ebbing  and  flowing  is  not  always  the  same; 
Bnd,  of  course,  the  quantity  of  water  it  discharges  at  different 
periods  must  also  vary.  In  October,  1802,  after  a  few  showery 
days,  it  flowed  and  ebbed  once  in  about  three  quarters  of 
hour;  the  whole  time  it  continued  to  flow  was  four  minute.s  an 
a  half.  In  this  space  it  rose  more  than  five  inches  j  and  would 
probably  have  been  three  times  that  height,  if  the  water  bad 
been  confined  ;  but  as  one  side  of  the  pool  is  lower  than  iht 
other,  the  water  falls  Into  a  ditch  that  skirts  the  road.  Havin^i 
ceased  to  flow,  it  remained  a  few  seconds  stationary,  and  theft 
began  to  run  back.  The  retrograde  motion  continued  nearly. 
t4>rcc  minutes,,  when  the  Well  assumed  its  former  quiescent  state. 
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'  This  cunovs  pheaoaicnon  does  not  appear  to  have  beeq  sativ 
fiictorily  expUined,  as  the  principles  on  which  the  Syphon  aolf, 
will  only  account  for  the  intermittent ^oviwg  of  the  water;  th^ 
cause  of  its  ebbiitg  being  still  unresolved.  The  opinion  of  a  se- 
cond Syphon,  as  ingeniously  advanced  by  a  modem  traveller^* 
which  begins  to  act  only  when  the  water  rises,  or  is  near  i|s 
height,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  appearances  at  the  Well;  as 
water  continues,  to  ebb  for  sixty  or  eighty  seconds  after  its  de- 
crease has  left  a  sufficient  opening  for  the  adsnimou  of  tkt  mr 
into  the  supposed  reservoir  in  the  hill.  Admitting  the  exiBtenqs 
of  one  natural  Syphon,  may  we  not  account' lor  the  return  eC 
the  water,  by  supposing  an  interior  cavity  on  a  level  somewhat 
lower  than  the  passages  which  communicate  with  the  Well,  haf- 
iog  a  distinct  outlet,  but  too  contracted  to  give  issue  to  o^  thjS 
water  that  flows  from  the  Syphon.  The  overplus  will,  in  cqnM- 
4|uence,  be  discharged  into  the  Well,  where  it  finds  vent^  find 
flows  out  till  the  Syphou  has  ceased  to  act.  When  this  happens,  the 
interior  cavity,  no  longer  receiving  more  water  than  its  distin^ 
aperture  can  carry  off,  begins  to  empty,  and  receiving  back  thut 
portion  of  the  water  from  the  Well  which  lies  above  the  level  of 
the  communicating  passages,  discharges  it  by  its  own  outlet  ? 

CHAPEL-IN-TIIE-FRITH 

Is  a  small,  but  neat  town,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  high 
convex  hill,  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  concave, 
formed  by  the  mountains  at  this  extremity  of  the  county.  Thia 
Church  was  erected  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  at  which  time  the  soil  belonged  to  the  King,  as  appears 
from  a  presentation  made  by  virtue  of  a  commission  ad  quod 
damnvm.  The  east  end  was  lengthened  some  years  ago,  at  the 
expence  of  Mrs.  Bower,  whose  daughter  bequeathed  her  harpsi- 

Ff4  cord 

*  See  an  original  *<  Joarnal  of  a  Three  Weeks*  Tour  through  DerbysMre  to 
the  Lakes  ;"  by  a  Gentleinan  of  the  Univenity  ef  Oxford  {  poblishsd  19  tht 
Filth  Volume  of  Mavor's  British  Tourist. 
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t^rA  to  the  dmrdi^  vtUi  «  Htlanr  of  abovt  twrnty  powid! 
fof  a  ^non  to  pby,  and  find  roab  to  sir  IL     Tbe 
•re  chjeij  «apporlcd  bv  tbe  lasirabetare  of  cxittmi. 

llAVncLD  §9  a  long  ftraggKiig  vittafr,  on  tbe  road  brtween 
Cb»p(*Win-liie-Fritb  ftsd  GUmop,  diviHed  into  two  parts  hnr  a 
6f>^  4ireafn  of  vaier.  The  tnbabiuMs  are  mostlt  ctoibaen; 
though*  since  the  introduction  tA  the  cotton  trade,  matt^'  of  tbfH 
obtam  f  mpU'ymrnc  in  that  business. 

CnMthEnwoikTiiy  anollMrr  tcatlcrrd  tiliag*'  *>(  c  -;  ;»rflble 
^xtentf  i*  built  on  iKe  acclivity  of  Ckarfrfovrik  J\<  *.  ^  ii>ime 
give4»  to  a  range  of  the  big)ie«t  hills  in  tftb  part  of  Derby^biia. 
•  Both  tbe  size  and  population  of  thi9  place  have  U  >  in* 

ereescd  of  late  yean*,  llirough  the  spreading  of  lb*-  *  rks. 

About  one  or  turn  mrlcs  southward  are  collteries  which  »upptjr 
fuel  to  several  of  the  villages  in  this  district. 

la  the  townidip  of  Gamesiey.  north  of  Charle^wortb,  are  tej- 
tigcs  of  an  ancient  station,  called  Mblakdaa  Caitlb,  whtcb« 
from  it^  appearance^  and  an  inscription  found  tiiefe^  seems  to 
liave  been  Komdn;  though  no  irriier,  previous  to  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Watfon^  has  ever  mentioned  it  as  made  by  that  people. 
Tbe  following  is  an  extract  from  that  gentleman's  description, 
in&ertcd  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 

**  It  is  slluated)^  lii(e  many  Roman  station^,  on  moderately 
elevated  ground,  within  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  atui  was 
well  su()plied  with  good  water.  Very  foriunaiely  the  plough  has 
not  dcUccd  it  *(»  that  the  foim  cannot  he  mistaken:  the  ram- 
parts, which  have  consadcrable  quantities  of  hewn  stones  in  tbent^ 
seem  to  be  about  three  yards  broad.  On  two  of  the  sides  were 
iJi(cbc!i,  of  whiclt  part  remains;  the  rest  is  filled  up:  on  tbe 
other  aides  there  are  such  declivities  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  this  kind  of  defence.  On  the  tufrlh-en^l  side,  beiween  the 
fttation  and  the  water,  great  numbers  t>f  stones  lie  promiscuously, 
both  above  and  utider  ground:  there  is  abo  a  subterraneous 
si  ream  of  water  here,  and  a  large  bank  of  earth,  which  runs 
fiuin  the  station  to  the  river.  It  seems  very  plaJii,  that  on  ihis 
&od  the  nortb'^west  side  have  been  many  buildings ;  and  these 
2  «m 
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fcre  the  only  places  where  they  could  safely  stand,  because  of 
the' declivity  between  them  and  the  two  rivers.  The  extent  of 
this  station  is  about  122  yards  by  112.  The  four  gates,  or 
openii^,  into  it  are  exceedingly  visible ;  as  is  aUo  the  foiinda. 
tion  of  a  building  within  the  area,  about  twenty-five  yards 
square,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  the pratorium" 

This  fort  was  an  oblong  square,  the  angles  faci  ng  the  poi  nts  of  the 
compass,  and  the  north-west  and  nortb-east  sides  having  the  river 
Mersey  flowing  within  one  or  two  furlongs  of  the  walls.  The 
wall  encompassing  the  area  was  about  three  yards  in  thickness; 
that  which  bounded  the  proetorium,  about  one  yard  and  a  half. 
Within  the  area,  pieces  of  broken  swords  have  been  found ;  and 
very  near  the  east  angle,  a  stone  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and 
twelve  broad, (now  in  the  wall  of  a  farm-house,)  was  discovered,  with 
an  inscription  on  it  in  Roman  characters,  partly  abbreviated*. 
This  Mr.  Watson  reads  thus :  Cohort  is  primie  FrUianorum  Centih 
rio  Valerius  Vitalis :  and-  concludes,  that  Melandra  was  a  sister 
ibrt  to  that  at  Manchester,  which,  he  observes,  was  garrisoned 
by  another  part  of  the  Frisian  cohort.  Eleven  square  pieces  ci 
inclosed  ground,  adjoining  to  this  fort,  are  called  the  Castle-carrs, 
Globboi*  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  a  rising  bank  in  one 
of  the  deepest  vallies  in  the  Peak.  The  inhabitants  are  princi- 
pally employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  several  factories 
being  established  in  the  adjacent  parts.  The  Church  is  an  an- 
cient building.  Within  it  is  a  neat  marble  tablet,  with  an  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Hague,  Esq.  of  Park  Hall^ 
near  Ilayfield,  who  acquired  considerable  property  by  perse* 
vering  industry ;  and  bequeathed  the  annual  interest  of  lOOOl. 
for  ever,  towards  clothing  twenty-four  poor  men  and  women, 
out  of  the  eight  townships  of  Glossop-Dale :  above  the  tablet,  is 
a  fine  marble  bust  of  Mr.  Hague,  executed  by  Bacon. 

Among  the  sequestered  vallies  in  this  quarter  of  the  county, 
is  the  pleasant  Edale,  where,  secluded  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  the  inhabitants  appear 
to  enjoy  all  the  quiet  and  security  which  pervaded  the  happy 
▼alley  of  Rasselas.  The  Dale  is  wide  and  fertile,  and  better  cul- 
tivated 
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tivated  than  most  others  in  the  regions  of  the  Peak :  tUe  botloQ 

rit  enlivened   by  a  little  rivulet,  which   flo^vs  near  the  village  of 
Cdale,   ftn<l  aids,   by  its  motion,  the  operations  of  a  cotton  fac- 
tory, established  at  n  little  dii^tance.     Various  other  dale^  branch 
»Q  from  thi§  to  ati  extensive  tract,  called  the  IFoodlnnds  qf  Der^ 
fs/iirct  the  upper  part*  of  which  display  some  tine  oak,  fir,  and 
ifch  trees.     The  ground  of  ilic  Wuodlaiids  mostly  belongs  to 
[the  Duke  of  Devonshire,    by  whose  direction   the  pWugh   has 

;n  introduced,  and  many  acres  brought  into  cultivation. 

Mr,  Brny,  who  has  described  this  nciglibourhood  in  his  Tour 
k^rough  Derbyshire,  observes,  that  a  large  stone,  lying  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  to  the  right  of  the  village,  was  removed  some  years 
ago.  and  ibat  under  it,  lilleen  or  sixteen  beads  were  hruitd.  ubuut 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  thickness  of  the  sleia  of  a  laiige 
tobacco  pipe:  one  was  of  amber,  the  real  of  (»lass;  some  black 
■and  white,  others  of  ditierent  colors.  Thc&e,  be  imagines,  to  have 
been  amulets  used  by  the  Druids. 

This  geiiileni:y)  has  also  mentioned  a  pile  of  unhewn  masies  of 
•tone  called  a  Druid's  Altar,  which  stood  in  a  rou^h  heathy  pas- 
ture, named  Nerher-Moor,  on  the  summit  of  a  hilU  but  was  de- 
Btroyed  some  years  ago,  for  the  sake  of  the  stone.  "  The  altar 
wa*  circular,  about  sixty-six  feel  diameter,  composed  of  rough 
atone  of  various  sizes,  rudely  piled  together,  without  mortar  or 
•cement,  in  the  form  of  a  haycock,  about  eighteen  feet  i^erpeudi- 
cular  height.  The  top  was  hollow,  in  ihc  lorm  of  a  bason,  about 
four  feel  deep,  and  six  feet  in  diameter:  the  stotic  on  the  inside 
of  ibis  bason  was  black,  and  much  burned,  as  if  large  fires  bad 
^^een  often  made  in  it/'  Mr.  PilKingion  h<Ls  observed  on  this 
paasage,  that  heaps  of  stone,  ot  a  similar  appearance,  are  too  com- 
mon in  this  part  of  the  country  to  be  s>uppused  Druidical  altars; 
and  that,  on  Stanwirh  Top,  there  are  at  least  three  of  this  kind. 

The  imracdiaie  approach  to  Ca»tllton,  by  the  road  across 
the  monniains  from  Chapel-in-thc-Frith,  is  by  •*  a  sicvp  denccnl, 
eailrd  the  U'inneis^  or  Wind-gates,  from  the  stieam  of  air  that 
always  sweeps  through  the  cba-^m.  'Ibis  road  is  a  mile  in  length, 
and  carried  ob  in  a  wiudiog  direction,  in  order  to  render  the  na* 
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le^livity  of  the  ground  passable  by  carriages.     Hiippy  was 

imai;ination  that  tirs^t  bUgge->teU  ita  name,  The  gates  ur  puriaU 

\l^ tke  uvtdji ;  since,  wild  a^  tbese  suns  of  tLie  tempests  arc,  the 

tnas&ive  rocks  wiitcb  nature  here  presents,  seem  to  pn>mise  a  bar* 

ricr  sulficicntly  strong   to  control  their  maddest  fury.     Preci- 

toiceii  lOOu  feet  in  liuigbt,  dark,  rui^gcd,  and  perpendicular,  iteave 

Pibeir  unwiciidy  furirt^  on  each  side  the  road,  which  makes  several 

inflections  in  its  descent,  and  frcqueotly  presenting  themselves  in 

front*  threaten  oppoj^ition   to  utl  fuilher  progrciis.     At   que  of 

these  sudden  turns,  to  the  left,  a  most  beautiful  view  of  Cojitle* 

ton  Vale  U  unexpectedly  thrown  upon  the  eye,  refreshing  it  witk 

'•  rich  picture  of  beauty,  fertility,  and  variety,  after  the  tedious 

iioifonnity  of  rude  and  bideou»  scenery  to  which  it  has  so  long 

been  contined.'** 

Tbrs  peaceful  and  luxuriant  vale  has  a  very  impressive  effect, 

^Irom  being  contrasted  with  the  bleak  and  elevated  tracts  that 

Environ  it.     Its  breadth  is  in  muny  part!^  two  miles,  its  length 

between  five  and  six,  and  its  depth  below  the  general  level  of  the 

surrounding  country,    nearly   1000   feet.      Through  its  bosom 

^w»  several  meandering  ri\ulet$^  and  from  the  north  and  south, 

various  lesser  dales  open  into  it  from  ditTerent  distances.     The 

V)Uagei»  o(  Hope,  Ca^ik'lon,  and  Brouglt,  are  situated  within  its 

•limitsii  aud  the  former,  with  its  spire  church,  formf<  a  very  agree* 

able  feature  in  the  scenery  when  viewed  from  this  part  of  the 

descent.     As   the  road  winds  along  the  declivity,  the  traveller 

obtains  a  prospect  of  Castlkton,  which  appears  clustered  near 

the  bottom  of  the  steep  eminence  at  whose  feet  the  fiunous  ca- 

discloses  itself,  and  whose  summit  is  occupied  by  the  runts 

the  ancient  Castle  that  gave  name  to  the  place.     Near  the 

trance   of  the  village,   a  bridge   has  been  tin  own  ncross  the 

trtam  wkich  issues  from  the  cavern.     The  building  are  chicOy 

stone.    The  support  of  the  inhabitants  is  derived  from  the 

mining  business,  and  from  the  expenditure  of  thi>5e  who  are  iu- 

sluced  to  visit  the  remarkable  places  in  the  neigh buurhood.     A 

ditch 
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ditch  and  vallum  formerly  extended  in  a  semi-circular  course 
round  the  village,  from  the  mounfain  on  which  the  Castle  stands^ 
anJ  may  yet  be  traccfl  in  particular  directions. 

The  elevated  situation  of  the  Castle,  and  the  almost  perpendi- 
cular chasm**  that  nearly  insulate  the  eminence  which  it  occu- 
pies, must,  prior  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  have  rendered  it 
dlnicst  impregnable*  The  ea^t  and  south  sides  are  bounded  by 
a  narrow  ravine,  called  the  Cave,  which  ranges  between  two  vast 
limestone  rocks,  and  on  the  east  is  nearly  200  feet  in  doplh. 
Oil  the  west  it  is  skiri:c<l  by  the  precipice  which  frowns  over  the 
great  cavern,  and  rear*  it*  abrupt  head  to  the  height  of  C60  feet* 
The  north  side  is  the  moni  wccessiblc,  yet  even  here  the  path  has 
been  carried  in  a  winding  direction,  to  obviate  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent. 

The  CaJtife-yrti'fl^  an  inclosed  area,  extended  almost  over  the 
whole  summit  of  the  eniinence.  The  wall  is  nearly  in  ruins  to 
the  level  of  the  area ;  though,  in  some  few  places  of  the  oiitstdf , 
it  measures  twenty  fen  high.  On  the  north  side  were  two  smiiU 
towers,  now  destroyed.  The  entrance  was  at  the  north^ea^t 
comer,  a%  appears  by  part  of  an  arched-way  yet  remaining. 
Near  the  north-west  angle  is  the  Keep.  The  walls  of  this  build- 
ing, on  the  south  and  west  sides,  are  pretty  entire;  and  at  the 
north'Wesi  corner  are  Jifty-fivc  feet  high ;  but  the  north  and  ea*t 
sides  are  much  shattered.  On  the  outside  it  forms  a  aquare  of 
thirty-eight  feet,  two  inches;  but  on  the  inside  it  is  not  equni, 
being  from  north  to  south,  twenty*one  fept,  four  inches ;  from 
ea^t  to  west,  nineteen  feet,  three  inches.  This  diftercnce  arisei 
from  a  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  which  are  com- 
posed of  broken  masses  of  limestone,  and  mortar  of  such  an  ex- 
cellent temper,  that  it  binds  the  whole  together  like  a  rock:  tbe 
facings,  both  outside  and  inside,  are  of  hewn  gril!ktonf«  fn  the 
wall  within  is  a  httle  hcrrmg-bwic  ornament.* 

The  inside  is  a  complete  vacuity ;  but  anciently  consisted  of 
two  rooms;  one  on  the  ground  floor,  and  one  above;  over  which 
tbe  roof  was  raised  with  a  gable-end  to  tbe  north  and  souths  but 
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not  of  equal  height  with  the  outer  walU.  The  ground  floor  was 
about  fourteen  feet  high,  the  upper  room  about  sixteen.  The 
entrance  to  the  former  appears  to  have  been  through  a  doorway 
on  the  south  side  of  the  upper  room,  by  a  flight  of  stops,  now 
wholly  destroyed,  but  said  to  have  existed  within  memory :  the 
present  entrance  is  through  an  opening  made  in  the  wall.  At 
the  south-east  corner  is  a  narrow  winding  staircase  communi- 
cating with  the  roof,  but  in  a  ruinous  condition.'* 

The  antiquity  of  this  Castle  is  considerable.  JNIr.  King,  who 
has  minutely  described  it  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Archa.^ologiay 
imagines  it  to  have  been  a  fortress,  and  place  of  royal  residence, 
in  the  Saxon  times ;  but  other  antiquaries  suppose  it  to  be  an 
undoubted  Norman  structure,  built  by  William  Peverel,  natural 
son  of  the  Conqueror ;  to  whom,  indeed,  the  traditions  of  the 
neighbourhood  ascribe  its  erection.  Its  ancient  appellation  of 
FttereVt  Place  wt  the  Peke,  countenances  this  opinion.  Whatever 
is  the  truth,  it  is  certain,  that  Peverel  possessed  it  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  Survey,  by  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  Peke^  with 
the  honor  and  forest,  and  thirteen  other  lordships  in  this  county. 
About  this  time  a  tournament  is  reported  to  have  been  held  here 
on  the  following  occasion. 

•*  Pain  Peverel  (half  brother  to  William)  Lord  of  Whittington, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  had  two  daughters;  one  of  whom,  named 
Mellet,  was  no  less  distinguished  by  a  martial  spirit  than  her 
father.  This  appeared  from  the  declaration  she  made  respecting 
the  choice  of  a  husband.  She  firmly  resolved  to  marry  none  but 
a  knight  of  great  prowess;  and  her  father,  to  confirm  her  pur- 
pose, and  to  procure  and  encourage  a  number  of  visitors,  invited 
all  noble  young  men  who  were  inclined  to  enter  the  lists,  to  meet 
At  Pevcrel's  Place  in  the  Peke,  and  there  decide  their  pretensions 
by  the  use  of  arms ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  whoever 
vanquished  his  competitors,  should  receive  his  daughter,  with  his 
castle  at  Whittington,  as  a  reward  for  his  skill  and  valor.  Gua- 
rine  de  I^Icez,  ^  branch  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  an  ances- 
tor 
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|<ir  of  tbe  Lords  Fita-Warrinc,  hearing  t!iis  report,  ivfaired  to 
the  place  ab(>\c.meutiDneiJ,  and  there  enga|;cil  with  a  son  of  the 
King  of  ScotlnnH,  und  also  with  a  Baron  of  Uur^oync,  and  vwn- 
ijuishing  thvm  botK^  obtained  the  prize  for  which  lie  fought.*'* 

The  Pnerels  tljd  not  enjoy  their  estate*  many  generations ;  for 
William  Ppvcrel,  grandson  to  the  first  powjessor*  of  this  oeniei 
hanng  pcnsoned  Kanulpb,  Earl  of  Chester,  was  obliged  to  secore 
his  safety  by  an  ignominious  flight ;  and  hh  castles,  and  other 
pos^eVsiuiis,  were  left  at  the  Kings  disposal,  (Henrj  the  Se- 
cond,) by  whom  they  were  granted  to  his  son  John,  Earl  of 
Mortaigne,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  Crown.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  John,  Hogh  deXcvil  wa?  made  Gover- 
nor of  the  Peak  Castle ;  hut  within  ten  years  afterwards  it  is 
laid  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Barons  who  united  to  oppose 
the  tyranny  ol  the  ISIonarch,  by  Willium  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of 
Derby,  in  the  fourth  of  Edward  the  Second,  Juhn,  Earl  of 
M'arren,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  honor  of  Peke^  in 
Derbyshire,  with  the  whole  forest  of  Higft  Pekt,  in  as  ample 
manner  aa  it  was  anciently  enjoyed  by  the  Pcverels.f  In  the 
'ioity-^ixtJi  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Castie  wiis  granted  to  Joba. 
of  Gaunt,  and  from  that  linic  descended  in  the  minie  manner  as 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  this  Castle,  though  almost  impreg^ 
naUe  from  its  situation,  was  but  ill-adattcd  for  any  continued 
defence;  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  well  or  rcsciToir  within 
its  itmils,  from  which  the  garrison  could  be  supplied  with  water* 
This  remark,  strictly  confining  it  to  the  words  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pR'Ssed,  is,  perhap*,  correct;  yet  it  should  he  noticed,  that 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Keep,  near  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
Cave- Valley,  there  is  a  spring,  which,  by  some  contrivaticef^ 
might  have  anciently  conveyed  water  into  tlie  fortress.  At  pre- 
sent iti  water!*  sink  hciween  the  clefts  of  the  limei»ione,  and  fall 
in  continued  drops  fcom  the  roof  of  the  great  cavern  «t  the  plaM 
appropriately  named  Ruger  RniM'it  Home* 
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About  hair  a  mile  from  the  cQtratice  of  the  Cave-Valley  is  & 
•tratum  of  Ba^&lt,  w-bich  appears  at  the  surface,  and,  in  one 

trt,  assumes  somewhat  of  the  form  of  an  hexagonal  column, 
d  i«  similar,  in  texture  and   hardnetis,  to  those  of  Staffa,  in 
Jlhc  Hebrides,  and  of  the  Giant's  Cauheway,  in  Ireland.    Iiicorpo- 
sd  tu  It  15  cr)slallized  quart^^  approaching  in  appearance  to 
laicedony.     This  column  is  part  of  avant  ba!i}Lhic  mass  of  great 
lickness  and  cunbiderable  dip,  which   ranges  north  and  south 
ir  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  is  covered  with  a  tbin  stratum  of 
cvbstance    resembling   half-baked    clay.      In    its    immediate 
sighbourhood  is  a  stratum  of  toad^tonv ;  some  of  which  is  de- 
iposed,  and  appears  like  indurated  clay,  full  of  holes,  and 
riegated  wilh  green  spots,  and  calcareous  spar:  other  sped* 
lens  are  extremely  hard,  with  zeolite,  and  jasper  occasionally 
!Ciirring  in  ihera. 

The  entrance  to  the  Peak  Caverw,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
»rmed,  the  Dfxir.%  Care^  is   most  extraordinarily  magnificent. 
•  iiruatinn  is  in  a  dark  und  gloomy  recess,  formod  by  a  chasm 
the  rocks,  which  range  perpendiculaily  on  each  side  to  a  great 
;lit;    having,  on  the  left,  the  rivulet  which  issues  from  the 
Lvern,  and  pursues  its  foaming  way  over  craggy-  and  broken 
laam  of  Hmesione.   A  vast  cnnopy  of  unpU/arfd  rock,  assuming 
he  oppi'Hrance  of  a  depressed  arch,  forms  the  mouth  of  this  stu- 
>endou'«  excavotiiin.    This  ai  ch  is  regular  in  its  structure,  and  ex- 
lends,  in  width,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  in  height,  forty- 
Ftwo;  and  in  iccedins; depth,  about  ninety.  Within  ihisgulph  some 
twine-makers  have  established  their  nianufactory  and  residence; 
[and  the  combination  of  their  machines  and  rude  dwellings,  with 
[the  Hubliuje  feafun'S  of  th*^  naltiral  *«cenery,  has  a  very  singular 
^effect.     Proceeding  about  thirty  yards,  the  roof  becomes  lower, 
'and  a  gentle  descent  conducts,  by  a  detached  rock,  to  the  inte- 
[rior  rntrance  of  this   tremendous  hollow,     Het^,  the    blnze  of 
day,  nldch  has  been  gradually  softening,  wbcdly  disappears,  and 
all  further  passage  must  be  explored  by  lorch^llght. 

Th«  way  now  becomes  low  and  confined,  and  the  visitor  is 
obliged  to  proceed  in  a  stooping  posiuie,  twenty  or  thirty  yardu, 
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when  a  spacious  opening,  (called  the  Hdl-homet  from  iU  form,) 
in  the  rocksi  above  his  hciid^  a^aiu  permits  him  lo  stand  uprighr. 
Hence  the  palh  conducts  lo  ihe  miirgin  of  a  small  hike,  b^  ta 
accumulttiioo  of  >and»  great  quanii(ii'»  of  which  are  dcpu&ited  l>y 
I  he  watir  ihdt  flows  through  the  cavo  after  lu-avy  luiuu,  Tht 
Lake  locall)'  U'inicd,  the  /»</  U'atcr^  ih  about  fourteen  yards  iu 
length,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  id  depth.  A  suialf 
bontt  provided  by  thii  guide,  is  ready  to  convey  the  passenger  to 
the  intei'ior  ot  the  ctivern,  beneath  a  raas&ivc  vault  of  rock,  ^vhich 
in  one  part  descends  to  within  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  l<I  tlic 
water.  "  Here,"  suys  a  bite  traveller  **  we  stood  bonic  time  on 
the  britik;  aiid  ui  the  light  olour  dismal  torches,  which  emitted 
a  black  smoke,  reflected  our  pale  images  from  the  bottom  of  th« 
lake,  we  tdmost  conceived  that  we  saw  a  troop  of  shades  starting 
from  an  abyss  i<»  present  themselves  before  us/'  This  placc^  in- 
deed, is  CAtremciy  favorable  lo  the  wanderings  of  imagination; 
and  the  mind  versed  in  classic  lore,  at  once  refere  to  the  piissa^o 
of  the  Styx  in  the  f:;tul  bark  of  Chnron. 

Beyond  the  lake  a  *.pacious  vacuity,  0,10  feet  in  length,  fl06 
fed  broad,  and  in  some  parts,  120  feet  high,  opens  in  the  bo«QtD 
of  the  rock^;  but,  from  (he  want  of  light,  tieilber  the  distant 
side*!,  nor  the  roof  of  this  abyss,  can  be  seen.  In  a  pas&ugc  nt 
the  inner  extremity  of  this  vast  cavern,  the  stream  which  flows 
through  the  bottom  spreads  into  what  is  called  the  Sfcoud  Water: 
but  this  can  generally  be  passed  oj)  foot;  at  otiter  timi*s  the  osbis* 
tancc^of  the  guide  is  requisite.  Near  the  terroinalioii  of  this 
passage  is  a  projecting  pile  of  rocks,  di-stmgujslied  by  the  munc 
of  lUi^fir  iiaina  home ;  the  genius  of  Rain  being  supported  Cn 
have  made  it  im  habitation,  froin  the  circumstance  of  water  in- 
cessantly fulling  in  large  drops  through  the  cnvtccs  of  the  roof. 
Beyond  this  opens  another  f<"arful  hollow,  called  the  ChaitCci,  uhctc 
ibe  rocks  appear  much  dislocated  and  broken,  nnd  large  masM»«or 
stalactite  incrust  the  sides  and  prominent  points  of  the  c  ^^ 
In  this  part,  the  stranger  is  generally  surprised  by  an  inviMuk- 
vocal  concert,  which  bursts  in  wiUl  and  ^liscordajtit  tones  from 
the  upper  region  of  the  chasm ;  yet,  being  unexpected,  •*  and 
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{fsuiog  from  k  quarter  where  no  object  can  be  seen,  in  a  place 
where  alt  ii  still  as  death,  and  every  thing  around  calculated  to 
awaken  atteniion,  and  powerfully  impress  the  imaginaiion  witli 
^lemn  ideas,  can  seldom  be  heard  without  that  mingled  emotion 
of  fear  and  pleasure,  astonishment  and  delight,- which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  feelings  of  the  mind."*  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  strain,  the  choristers  become  visible;  and  eight  or  ten 
women  and  children  arc  seen  ranged  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock, 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  floor;  a  situation  they  obtain,  by  clam- 
bering up  a  steep  ascent,  which  commences  in  the  first  opening 
on  this  side  the  lake. 

From  the  Chancel,  the  path  conducts  to  the  DeiiTs  Cellar ^ 
and  thence,  by  a  gradual,  and  somewhat  ntpid  descent,  about 
.one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  to  the  Ilaff-vaif  House: 
neither  of  these  places  furnish  any  objects  particularly  deserving 
of  observation.  Further  on,  the  way  proceeds  beneath  three 
natural  arches*  pretty  regularly  formed;  beyond  which,  is  ano- 
ther vast  concavity  in  the  roof,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  bell, 
and  from  this  resemblance,  denominated  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln* 
This  party  when  illuminated  by  a  strong  light,  has  au  extremely 
plea&ing  cfTfCt ;  the  according  position  of  the  rocks,  the  Mreum 
flowing  at  their  feet,  and  the  spiracles  in  the  roof,  making  a 
very  interesting  picture.  The  distance  frum  this  jioint  to  the 
termination  of  the  cavern,  is  not  considerable:  the  ^ault  gra- 
dually descends,  the  passage  contracts,  and  at  length  nearly 
closes,  leaving  no  more  room  than  is  sufficient  fur  the  passage  of 
the  water,  which  flows  through  a  subterraneous  channel  ot  some 
miles,  as  the  ratckell,  or  snjall  stones,  brought  into  the  cavern 
after  great  rains,  frum  the  distant  mines  of  the  Peak  Forest,  evi* 
dently  proTc. 

The  entire  length  of  this  wonderful  excavation  is  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  yards;  and  its  depth,  fnini  the  surface  of  the  mountain, 
above  two  hundred  and  seven.  It  is  wholly  formed  in  tiie  limc^ 
stone  strata,  which  arc  full  of  mttriiw  exiaia ;  und  uccasionaliy 
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display  an  intermixture  of  chert.  From  diflfcrant  parts  of  the  ca- 
vern, some  conimutucatioiis  open  wilh  other  fissurrs  ;  but  none 
of  these  equal  it  either  in  extent  or  grandeur.  In  extremely 
wet  weather,  the  interior  cannot  he  visited,  a^  the  water  fills  up 
a  great  portion  of  the  cavern,  and  rises  to  a  considerable  height 
even  near  the  entrance :  at  other  lime*,  the  ucces5  i*  nut  very 
difficult.  A  curious  eflect  is  produced  by  a  bfast,  or  the  cxpio* 
lion  of  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder,  when  wedged  into  the 
rock  in  the  inner  part  of  the  cave :  the  sound  appears  to  roil 
along  the  roof  and  tides,  like  a  heavy  and  continued  peal  of 
overwhelming  thunder. 

The  effect  of  the  light,  when  returj»ing  from  tl»e  recesses  of 
the  cavi'in,  is  particularly  impressive ;  and  the  e)c,  unaccus- 
turned  to  the  contrast,  never  beholds  it  without  lively  emotions 
of  plcfi-siirc.  The  gradual  illumimition  of  the  rocks,  which  be- 
come brii^liter  as  they  npijroach  the  entriince,  and  the  chastened 
blaze  of  day,  that,  *'  shorn  of  its  beams"  arrays  tlic  distance  in 
morning  serenity,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes 
that  the  \xinci\  could  be  employed  to  exhibit. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  from  Castleton,  near  the  western 
ejctremily  of  ihe  elevated  ridge  that  separates  this  valley  from 
Edale,  is  Mam  Tor,  or  the  Sfiiieriitg  Mountain,  This  emi- 
nence is  composed  of  shale  and  micacetms  grit  in  alternate  stra. 
tificalion ;  the  former  being  highly  impregnated  with  vitriol  of 
iron.  Its  name,  Mam  Tor^  is  an  ancient  British  appellation; 
but  the  Shiv€rhg  Mauntaiu  is  a  title  it  has  received  jn  more  mo- 
dern times,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  shale  continually  de- 
composing under  the  action  of  thi*  atmosphere,  and  falling  la 
large  quaniitics  down  the  face  of  the  precipice  inU>  the  valley 
below.  The  vulgar  error,  that  the  mountain  has  sufiered  no  di- 
minution in  bulk,  though  the  shale  and  grit  has  been  shivering 
from  its  face  for  ages,  recjuires  no  confutation.  If  it  did,  the 
bare  inspection  of  the  spot  would  be  suOicient;  as  the  valley  be* 
low  is  overwhelmed  with  its  ruins,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  tnile ; 
and  the  lines  of  an  ancient  encampment,  which  occupied  the 
summit^  destro}ed  for  a  number  of  yards  by  the  crtimbliog  of 
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the  substaiMie.  At  some  di'ttance  to  the  north-west,  is  another 
break  in  the  mountain,  called  Little  Mam  Tor,  from  which  the 
shale  and  grit  frequently  shivers,  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
at  the  former,  where  the  rushing  noise  of  the  quantities  that  de- 
scend, is  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  Castleton. 

The  summit  of  Mam  Tor  was  extremely  well-adapted  for  a 
military  station,  as  the  ascent  on  every  side,  but  the  north-east, 
is  very  steep;  and  the  height  of  the  mountain  nearly  1300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  camp  was  surrounded  by  a 
doable  trench,  which  is  still,  for  the  most  part,  in  excellent  pre- 
servation. It  extended  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west, 
nXoDg  the  ridge  of  the  eminence,  and  occupied  somewhat  more 
than  sixteen  acres  of  ground,  the  circumference  being  nearly 
1200  yards.  The  inclosed  area  is  very  irregular,  but  approaches 
to  the  oblong  form.  The  principal  entrance  was  from  the  west. 
At  the  north-east  corner  is  a  perennial  spring;  and  near  the 
soath-west  side  are  two  barrows,  one  of  which  was  opened  a 
few  years  ago,  and  a  brass  celt,  and  some  fragments  of  an  un- 
baked arn,  discovered  in  it. 

Near  the  bottom  of  Mam  Tor,  on  the  south,  i»  the  very  an- 
cient mine  of  Oc/in,  which  has  probably  been  worked  from  the 
.Saxon  times,  and  still  furnishes  employment  for  nearly  140  per- 
sons, men,  women,  and  children.  It  consists  of  two  levels, 
running  horizontally  into  the  mountain :  the  upper,  a  cart-gate, 
by  which  the  ore  is  brought  from  the  mine ;  the  lower  one, 
a  water  level,'  to  drain  the  works,  which  have  been  carried 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  entrance.  I'he  vein  of  ore  runs  from 
east  to  west,  hading,  or  underlying,  tu  the  south ;  and  has  in 
some  places  been  followed  sixty  yards  below  the  horisontal  en- 
trance; and  in  others,  as  much  above  it :  the  thickness  of  the 
vein  is  various.  The  quality  of  the  ore  differs  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  mine :  the  best  kind  yields  about  three  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton  weight  of  lead.  The  elastic  bitumen,  described  in  page 
328,  is  obtained  in  this  mine ;  which  also  produces  blende,  ba- 
rytes^  manganese,  fluor  spar,  sulphuret  of  iiun,  und  various 
other  substances. 
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Though  tba  Uwl  at  the  entrance  of  Odin  nine  t«  not  mor* 
than  seven  or  eigtit  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  b  taid 
lo  be  nearly  IjO  feet  below  it,  ai  the  further  extremity.  It  ox- 
tends  into  the  mountain  uhere  the  Blue  John  is  found,  that  singu- 
lar and  beautiful  substance,  of  which  we  bave  already  given  a  de> 
scnption,  as  u'l^ll  as  of  the  process  observed  in  manufacturing  it 
into  ornaments.*  The  two  mines  in  which  it  is  procured,  are 
named  the  Trc-r/i/f  and  the  Watcr-huli,  The  entrance  to  the 
former  is  by  an  arched  descent,  conducting  by  numerous  steps 
to  the  depth  of  about  sixty  yards,  where  titc  steps  terminate ; 
J)Ut  a  confined,  yet  tolerably  easy  path,  lea(b  into  an  opening 
•bout  thirty  yards  deeper.  This  forms  the  commencement  of  a 
range  of  natural  cavernst  or  fissures,  in  the  bowels  ot'  the  moun- 
l«tn,  the  termination  of  which  i«  unknown,  though  they  bav« 
been  followed  to  an  extent  of  nearly  three  miles.  In  this  adven- 
turous journey,  the  passage  wu^  in  many  parts  extremely  rude 
»nd  difficulty  the  way  being  .«iomctimes  obstructed  by  enormous 
masses  of  stone,  and  at  others  impeded  by  precipitous  gulphs, 
where  the  u-^e  of  ropes  became  necei»sary  to  aid  the  descent. 
The  strangely  confused  situatioo  of  the  fissures ;  the  abrupt  and 
dislocated  ftppearancpi  of  the  rocks  which  form  them;  the  singu- 
lar directiun  of  the  path,  now  suddenly  darting  into  the  depths 
pf  the  earth,  and  now  proceeding  by  a  mure  easy  and  circuitous 
rout;  and  the  eflcet  produced  on  the  mind  by  this  extraordinary 
arraiisement  of  Nature's  scenery ;  are  circumstances  which  de- 
scription will  ever  be  itiaderjuate  correctly  to  display.  Some 
beautiful  snow-white  stalactite  decorates  several  parts  of  ibess 
subterraneous  passages;  and  beds  of  a  very  rich  kind  of  red 
ochre,  are  found  among  the  productions  of  this  singular  mouo- 
tain.  llie  Blue  John  is  obtained  in  two  or  three  places  of  ch* 
uiinc^  but  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  any  conniderahle  quantity. 
The  passage  is  in  many  places  wet  and  slippery  ;  and  the  (iannel 
shirt,  hat,  and  irowser?,  of  r  miner,  are  necessary  to  be  worn 
by  the  person  who  undertakes  to  explore  these  remarkable  cavities. 

Ad  other 


•  See  p>ges  33s  and  373. 


AmAher  cariou  objtet  for  inspection  in  this  neighbourhood, 
is  tlw  Speetkoeii  Level,  or  Naoigatum  Mine,  vthich  is  sitvaloA 
Bflsr  the  foot  of  the  Winnets,  in  die  mountalaous  range  cftlM 
tbe  Long  Cliff.  This  level  was  originally  driven  in  search  df 
kad  ore,  by  a  company  of  adventurers  from  Staffordshire,  yihb 
commenced  their  undertaking  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  widi 
fttch  little  svceass,  that,  after  an  expenditure  of  14,0001/ «ml 
•leyen  years  ceaseless  labor,  exerted  in  Taifl,  the  works  wen 
obliged  to  be  abandoned.  The  descent  is  beneath  an  arcWd 
Yftult,  by  a  flight  of  10d  steps,  which  leads  to  the  sough,  or  level* 
«her«  a  boaA  is  ready  for  the  reception  xA  the  visitor,  who  is  im- 
^led  along  the  stream  by  the  motion  communicated  to  the  boat 
by  the  guide,  through  pushing  against  wooden  pegs  driven  into 
the  sidet  of  the  rock  at  six  feet  distance  from  each  other.  The 
4epth  of  the  water  is  about  three  feet:  the  channel  tbrou^ 
-which  it  pmoeeds  was  blasted  through  the  heart  of  the  rock, 
•wUdi  W!as  found  of  suck  solidity  and  hardness,  that  implerooBts 
-«f  sufficient  temper  could  hariUy  be  procured  to  penetrate  it. 
As  the  boat  proceeds,  several  veins  of  lead  ore  may  be  observed 
IB  the  foek,  but  of  insufficient  value  to  defray  the  expenCe  ct 
wofkiiig  tbem^ 

At  the  distance  of  650  yards  from  the  entrance,  the  letAl 
boffsts  into  a  tremendous  gulph,  whose  roof  and  bottom  are  eom- 
(viately  invisible;  but  across  which  the  navigation  has  ben 
carried,  by  flinging  a  strong  arch  over  a  part  of  the  fissure  wbefa 
the  rocks  are  least  separated.  Here,  leaving  the  boat,  and 
•Kendiog  a  stage  erected  above  the  level,  the  attention  of  the 
visiter  is  «lirected  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  abyss  beneath  his 
itsti  and  firm,  indeed,  must  be  bis  resolution,  if  he  can  contem- 
plate its  depths  unmoved,  or  hear  thcra  described,  without  an  in- 
voluntary shudder.  To  the  depth  of  ninety  feet,  all  is  vacuity 
4nd  gloom ;  but  beyond  that  commences  a  pool  of  stygian  waters, 
not  unaptly  named  the  Bottomless  Pit ;  whose  prodigious  range 
diay  hi  some  measure  he  conceived,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  swallowed  up  more  than  40,000  tons  of  the  rubbish  made 
in  blasting  the  rock,  without  any  apparent  diminution  either  in 
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iu  depfh,  or  extent.  The  guide,  indeed,  inform*  you,  ibat  iHe 
former  has  not  been  ascertained;  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  incorrect,  and  that  it^  actual  depth  in  standing  wa- 
ter is  abuut  320  (vei.  There  cannot,  however,  be  &  doubt,  but 
that  thl^ah^<•s  has  ci)mniunic;il)(in<i  with  otliers,  still  more  deeply 
situated  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  into  which  the  pre* 
cipitaled  rubbinh  has  ftvund  a  )>a«»R^e.  The  superfltious  «tttter 
of  the  level  falls  through  a  water-gate  into  this  profound  cauldron, 
with  a  noise  like  a  rushing  torrent. 

This  Assure  is  calculated  at  being  nearly  380  yards  below  the 
surface  of  the  nraounlain  ;  and  so  great  is  its  reach  upwards,  that 
rockets  of  sufficient  strength  to  ascend  450  feet,  have  l>een  iired 
without  Tendering  the  roof  visible.  The  effect  of  a  Bengal  light 
discharged  in  this  stupenilous  cavity,  is  extremely  magnificent 
and  interesting.  Beyond  the  Bssure,  the  level  has  been  driven 
to  a  similar  length  to  that  part  which  precedes  it ;  but  in  this  di- 
vision of  its  course,  little  occurs  to  excite  observation,  A  scheme 
to  recommence  the  search  for  ore  in  this  mine  is  reported  to  be 
now  in  agitation. 

About  three  miles  westward  from  Castleton,  on  the  south  side 
of  a  hill,  is  the  famons  perpendicular  chasm  called  El&ek 
Hole,  concrrning  which  so  many  wild  reports,  and  exaggerated 
descriptions,  have  been  propagated.  It  has  been  represented  as 
perfectly  unlatliomable  ;  and  teeming,  at  a  certain  depth,  with 
such  impure  ntr,  that  nodnjujal  existence  could  respire  it  without 
certain  destruction,  Even  in  these  Hays,  when  the  extensioa  of 
icience  lias  *o  ^n'atly  abated  the  beliel  in  (he  mhrvellous,  the 
credulity  of  a  modern  traveller  has  been  so  grossly  imposed  on, 
that  he  hay  staled  the  Anown  profundity  of  this  abyss  at  upwards 
of  770  yard¥;  yet  even  to  that  depth,  he  observes,  the  line  was 
let  down  without  tinding  a  botioin.* 

It 

*  Thcrf  can  be  liule  doubt  Hut  that  many  of  the  absurd  talts  reipecting  th« 
tTnmea&urable  dtpth,  &c.  of  Eldcia  Hole,  originate  with  pcrtont  who  arc  iiuc- 
fated  in  the  e?rpendilure  of  thote  wtwm  curiosity  mty  induce  to  vtttt  it.  The 
v'hatm  is  5rfiT»inidcd  by  i  high  wall,  having  iri  entrance- door  at  the  end,  the  key 


It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  statement,  extreme  as  it  ap^ 
j^ears,  has  been  exceeded  by  former  writers.  Cotton  affirmed, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  that  he  endeavored  to  find  the  bottom 
by  plumbing  the  cavity  with  a  line  8^4  yards  long,  but  could 
not  reach  it;  and  that  upon  examining  the  lower  end  of  the  line^ 
he  found  that  eighty  yards  had  sunk  through  water.*  And  a 
Gentleman,  whose  account  was  quoted  in  Catcott's  Treatise  on 
the  Deluge,  from  the  second  number  of  the  Philosophical  Trans* 
actions,  has  asserted,  that  he  tet  down  a  line  933  yards,  without 
meeting  with  a  bottom.  It  would  be  uncandid  to  imagine,  that 
the  results  from  these  latter  admeasurements  were  intentionally 
exaggerated ;  yet  we  must  either  suppose  that  some  great  change 
(of  which  no  indications  are  remembered)  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  chasm,  or,  what  is  by  far  more  probable^ 
that  the  plumb-line  was  in  both  cases  wielded  unskillfully :  we 
&»rm  our  opinion  on  the  following  evidence. 

In  the  sixty-first  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  is 
the  account  of  a  descent  made  into  this  fissure  by  a  Mr.  Lloyd ; 
who  relates  that,  for  the  first  twenty  yards,  he  descended  some- 
what obliquely,  and  that  the  pass(age  then  became  difficult  from 
projectiug  crags.  At  the  depth  of  ten  yards  more,  the  inflection 
ef  his  rope  varied  at  least  six  yards  from  the  perpendicular* 
From  hence,  the  breadth  of  the  chiuk  was  about  three  yards,  and 
the  length  six ;  the  sides  irregular,  moss-grown,  and  wet.  Within 
fourteen  yards  of  the  bottom,  the  rock  opened  on  the  east,  and 
he  swung  till  he  reached  the  Hoor  of  the  cave,  nxty-tiso,  yardi 
only  from  the  mouth,  the  light  from  which  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  permit  the  reading  of  any  print.  The  interior  of  the  chasm 
he  describes  as  consisting  of  two  parts;  one,  like  an  oven;  the 
other,  like  the  dome  of  a  glass-house,  communicating  with  each 
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of  which  is  kept  at  an  adjacent  village;  and,  of  course,  cannot  be  obtained  with* 
out  pecuniary  recompcnce.  The  more,  therefore,  the  depth  of  the  abyss  is  en- 
veloped in  mystery,  the  more  productive  does  it  become;  as  the  numbers  who 
wish  to  peep  into  its  dark  recesses  is  by  that  means  rendered  greater. 

*  Wonders  of  the  Peak,  page  40. 
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other  by  a  imall  ardted  passage.  On  the  south  side  of  the  »econd 
cavern  was  a  smaHer  opening,  about  lour  yards  long,  and  two  higl 
lined  throughout  with  a  kind  of  ^parkUng  stalactite,  of  a  fii 
deep  yellow  color,  with  some  st&iactitical  drops  hanging  from  ih« 
roof.  Facing  ihe  first  entrance  was  »  column  of  *»iniilar  incrui 
tation»  ninety  feet  high.  As  he  proceeded  to  the  north,  he  ci 
to  a  large  stone  which  wa»  covered  with  the  same  substance } 
and  under  it  he  found  a  hole,  two  yards  deep,  uniformly  lint 
with  it.  From  the  edge  of  this  hole  sprung  up  a  rocky  ascenl 
sloping  like  a  buttress  against  the  side  of  the  cavern,  and 
ing  of  vast,  solid,  round  masses  of  the  same  substance  and  color* 
Having  climbed  up  this  ascent  to  the  height  of  about  sixty  fcet^ 
he  obtained  some  line  pieces  of  stalactite  from  the  craggy  sides 
of  the  cavern.  Descending  with  some  difficulty,  he  proceadi 
in  the  same  direction,  and  soon  came  to  another  pile  of  incnisi 
lions  of  a  brown  color;  above  which  he  found  a  small  caveri 
Opening  into  the  ndt  of  the  ^ault.  Here  he  saw  vast  musses  of 
stalactite  hanging  like  ice-teles  from  every  part  of  the  roof;  som« 
of  theae  buing  four  and  five  feet  long,  and  a*  thick  ns  a  man's 
body.  The  sidn  of  the  largest  opening  were  mostly  lined  witb 
incrustations,  of  three  kinds :  the  tirst  was  the  deep  yellow  sta- 
lactite ;  the  second,  a  thin  coating,  vihich  resembled  a  tight  s(uno« 
colored  varnish,  and  reflected  the  light  of  the  candle  with  great 
splendor ;  and  the  third,  a  rou^h  ctllorescence,  the  shoot  of 
had  the  similitude  of  a  kind  of  ro^e  tlower.  These  are  the 
particuiars  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  narrative;  uhich,  it  may  be  observed,. 
furnish  no  arguments  of  immeasurable  depth.  We  shall  now 
State  our  own  observations,  and  aUu  the  result  of  cnijUDics  muda 
in  the  neigbbouihood. 

The  mouth  of  the  chasm  opens  longitudinally,  in  a  directiotn 
from  suuih  to  north.  Its  shape  is  nearly  that  of  an  irregular 
ellipsist  about  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  nine  broad  in  the  widest 
part.  The  northern  end  is  fringed  with  small  trees;  and  mns<* 
and  underwood  grow  out  of  the  crevices  on  esKh  side  lo  the 
tfcpth  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  As  the  fissure  recedes  from  the  sur- 
|lite,  it  Gradually  contracts;  and,  at  the  de|>th  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
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Hu  ystdi^  Mei  eonsidcrmbly  to  the  west ;  so  that  the  eye  can 

Bo  loi^r  tract  its  course.    The  bushe«»  and  projecting^  masses 

-  of  stone,  are,  Excepting  at  one  point  on  the  west  side,  extremely 

luifaforablc  to  plilmbing  it  with  accuracy.     From  this  point,  a 

weight  was  carefully  let  down,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  several  per*' 

tons  by  whom  the  line  was  repeatedly  felt,  was  adjudged  to  have 

reacfacil  the  bottom.    The  line  had  been  previously  measured, 

and  the  depth  to  mrhich  the  weight  descended  was  found  to  be  n<f 

nore  than  tiMy-Beven  yards  mid  one  foot !     That  this  is  the  real 

lUfik  of  thecbasm«  or  as  near  it  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  asser. 

lions  of  three  miners,  questioned  separately,  who  have  been  let 

down  into  it,  at  difierint  periods  within  the  last  thirty-five  or 

thirty-tiB  years,  abondantly  corroborates. 

Two  of  them  imagined  its  depth  to  be  about  sixty-eight,  of 
toventy  yards;  but  as  many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of 
Iheir  subterraneous  expedition,  they  would  not  speak  to  u  fathom 
jor  two.  The  third,  whose  descent  into  the  chasm  had  been 
pkorm  recent,*  affirmed,  that  the  length  of  the  rope  which  enabled 
Um  to  reach  the  bottom,  was  thirty-three  fathomt,  and  a  trifUe 
snore*  So  nearly  do  these  difiitrent  relations  correspond,  that  we 
can  kflrdly  suppose  the  depth  of  Elden  Hole  will  again  be  made 
a  qiMstion*  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  rise  of  the  hill  in 
ibe  vicinity  of  tha  chasm^  is  about  one  foot  in  six ;  and,  conse* 
qacntly,  that  tha  vatiation  of  a  few  yards  in  diverse  admeasure- 
ments^ ^ay  at  once  ha  reconciled,  by  supposing  the  stations  to 
iuve  been  difereAt. 

HoFt  1^  s  Small  yc$  pleasant  village^  between  one  and  two 
iailcs  east  of  .Castketon^  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book, 
m  having  a  prittt  and  a  church  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Cou^ 
ftaswTi    la  Mitci*m0n«seript  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Johu  Mander, 

of 

*  Mot  mora,  Meed-,  ikah  fite  yeatt  «go.  The  occMion  of  bis  andcrtaking 
it,  was  a  suppontion  tJbat  a  gentleman  bad  been  murdered,  and  thrown  down 
|he  fiMure  in  the  night,  a«.^he  ^oor  of  the  surrounding  wall  had  been  removed, 
and  a  strange  horse,  saddl<id  and  bridled,  but  without  a  rider,  been  found 
Idose  <fh  die  ftaSL  tottiL    j^oAiBK  ^^  discovered  to  justify  the  report  of  tBi 
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of  Bakrwell,  it  is  described  as  an  ancient  market  lottrn;  \mi  the 
advantages  of  iIhs  privilege  it  no  longer  enjoys.  It  ba5  also  been 
rt'coiiled,  tliat  a  castle  existed  at  Hope  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Fir&t;  and  that  John,  EatI  of  Warren  and  Surry,  vas  mad^ 
gcrvcrtior  in  the  twciitietb  of  that  reign. 

**  The  moor*  of  Ho  Ft  parish  aflord  ati  extraordinary  instance 
oHf  the  preservation  of  human  bodies  inferred  in  them.  One  Kar- 
her,  a  graxierf  and  his  maid  servant,  going  to  Ireland  in  the  year 
167+*  were  lo>!  in  the  snow,  and  remained  covered  with  it  from 
January  to  May,  whi-n  they  were  so  ofl'ensive,  that  the  coroaer 
ordered  them  to  be  buried  on  the  spot.  About  tweiity'nine  years 
afterwards,  some  countrymen,  probably  having  observed  the  eX' 
Iraordinary  property  of  this  soil  in  preserving  dead  bodies,  had 
llie  curiosity  in  open  the  ground,  and  found  them  no  way  altered ; 
the  color  of  the  skin  being  lair  nm\  natural,  and  their  flesh  afl 
soft  as  that  o(  persons  newly  dead.  They  were  exposed  for  a 
sight  during  the  course  of  tuenly  years  foUowin^v  though  they 
were  much  changed  in  that  time  by  being  so  often  uncovered. 
In  17l6\  Dr.  Henry  Bourn,  M.  B.  of  Chesterfield,  saw  the  man 
perfect,  his  beard  strong,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long: 
the  hair  of  his  head  short ;  his  skin  hard,  and  of  a  tanned  leather 
color^  prclly  much  the  same  as  the  liquor  and  earth  ihey  lay  in: 
he  had  on  a  broad  cloth;,  of  which  the  doctor  in  vain  tried  to  tear 
off  A  skirt.  The  woman  was  more  decayed,  having  been  taken 
ont  of  the  giouud,  nud  rudely  handled;  her  tlesh  particularly  dc- 
cayedf  her  hair  long  and  f^pongy^  like  that  of  a  living  person. 
Mr.  Barber  of  Rotheram,  the  man's  grandson^  had  both  bodies 
huried  in  Hope  Churchy  and,  upon  looking  into  the  gravt:  some 
time  afterwards*  it  was  found  they  were  entirely  consumed,  Mr. 
Werroald,  the  minister  of  Hope,  was  present  at  their  removal: 
he  observed,  that  they  lay  about  a  yard  deep,  in  moist  soil,  or 
rooss^  but  no  water  stotid  in  the  place.  He  saw  their  stockings 
drawn  off,  and  the  man's  legs,  which  had  never  becik  uncovered 
before,  were  quiti'  fair:  the  flesh,  when  pressed  by  his  finger, 
pitted  a  little^  and  the  Joints  played  freely,  and  without  the  least 
Stiffness :  the  other  parts  were  much  decayed.     What  was  left  of 
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their  cloatbs,  not  cutioif  for  curiosity,  was  firm  and  good ;  and 
the  woman  had  on  a  piece  of  new  serge,  which  seemed  never  the 
worse."* 

BaovoH,  a  small  hamlet  in  Hope  parish,  was  unquestionably 
a  Roman  station,  though  no  mention  appears  to  have  been  made 
of  it  in  ancient  writings.  The  camp  was  at  the  place  caUed  the 
Cuttltf  near  the  junction  of  two  small  streams,  named  the  Nooe, 
and  the  Bradwell  Water.  The  inclosed  area  was  of  a  square  form, 
measuring  310  feet  from  south  to  north,  and  270  from  east  to 
west.  Mr.  Bray  observes,  that  many  foundations  of  building^, 
lying  on  every  side  of  this  spot,  have  been  turned  up  by  the 
plough ;  and  that  between  the  castle  and  the  river  bricks  have 
been  taken  up ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  water,  urns  have  been 
found.  On  some  of  the  bricks  Roman  letters  were  impressed : 
and  on  the  rim  of  an  urn  was  this  inscription,  in  three  lines: 
ym  . .  VIV  • .  TB.  the  two  last  letters  being  smaller  than  the 
others.  Pieces  of  swords,  spears,  bridle-bits,  and  coins,  have 
also  been  found  here:  and  a  few  years  ago,  a  half-length  figure 
of  a  woman,  with  her  arms  folded  across  her  breast,  cut  in  a 
nnigh  grit-stone,  was  turned  up  by  the  plough' ;  and  afterwards 
sold  to  a  gentleman  near  Bakewell.f 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge,  who  visited  this  station  in  the  year  I76l, 
mentions  a  rude  bust  of  Apollo,  and  of  some  other  Deity,  which 
had  beisn  found  in  the  fields.  He  likewise  remarked  the  vestiges 
of  an  oblong  square  building,  where  a  coarse  pavement,  composed 
4>f  pieces  of  tiles  and  cement,  was  discovered ;  and  in  searching 
among  the  rubbish,  he  met  with  the  fragment  of  a  tile,  on  which 
part  of  the  word  Cohort  was  impressed.  At  Brough-Mill  a  gold 
coin  of  Vespasian  has  been  found  in  good  preservation.! 

Id  the  neighbourhood  of  Hope  and  Castleton,  on  the  rang^  of 
hills  which  terminate  at  Mam  Tor,  are  two  conspicuous  points, 

called 

*  Cough's  Addition*  lo  the  Britannia,   as  detailed  from  th«  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

f  Tour  la  Derbyshire,  p.  tii,  sis. 

I  E«ty,  &e.  throogh  the  CoaoCry  oF  the  Coritmi,  p.  39,  40^ 
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Under  « 

fBft  aWat  Ike  jtmt  ]77i  or  1771K  as  Bfii  wm  diMovered,  made 
o^c^,  bttdly  baked,  aad  oT  vuy  iwle  woffknMKhJp. 

Ob  a  dreaiy  aoor,  aaaMd  Adt-iSlOM  Edga*  betwe«n  Cast|«tot 
mM  HatkcnaBe»  »  a  imtificaliaB  caBed  TV  Citr/^'f  fIVrJIr,  whici 
Kn  Bray  baa  tboi  tkscribvd,  irilib  mmm  other  aoiiquities.  Te 
vkat  age  oc  peo|i4e  it  nej  be  reiarred  ii  ae4  baevn.  **  It  may 
•em  to  bare  fi4»Bfte  icsembkace  of  the  boge  aad  tbapelesa  strae*  * 
tmst  of  itMMs  ■fnrinaad  fay  Tacinii  lo  h««e  been  raised  by  Ca- 
lacteciBft  vbca  be  beaded  tl»  Siluiai  i^BWit  tbe  Romans.  On  iti 
Bnt  appearaAce,  a  sioae  wait,  af  eight  or  o^ne  feet  highr  »eeroinf 
to  be  pretty  n^olariy  Bade,  bseea  oaieiaga  neck  of  tend,  lyiqf , 
hifher  than  the  adjeiaiai  part  ef  the  laoor,  and  which  n  fall  if' 
leope  stenes.  On  CDaun^  to  it,  the  fttenes  which  eoaipote  the 
«all:»  art  CiHtiid  to  be  very  Uf]ge«  bat  reguUrty  piled,  and  coveted 
At  the  back  widi  a  tleping  baak  of  earth.  Keeping  to  the  right 
haod«  Ibe  frouod  if  of  an  irrcguUr  fthape«  incto^  by  a  fence  of 
ftones,  rudely  placed.  Sonietiiiie»  a  great  stone,  in  iu  na-Ctftal 
position,  forms  the  defence ;  in  other  placet,  smaller  onet  are 
piled  between,  or  on  targe  ones.  la  the  side  wiiicb  looks  towardi 
Chatsworlh,  if  an  cotraoce,  or  gateway,  opening  inwards  with  two 
flanks/' 

Hathersage  it  a  Maall  village,  built  on  the  sharp  daac«ati 
of  a  Kill,  anil  surrounded  by  mountainous  tracts,  whose  barren 
s^ummits,  and  dark  declivities,  agreeably  contrast  with  the  vcrdyral 
of  the  smiling  vale  they  envelope.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  obtaiq 
support  from  the  manufacture  of  ractai  buttons.  The  Church  is 
t«»lerably  handsome,  with  a  spire.  The  earth  here  seema  to  h 
possess  some  very  peculiar  properties,  as  will  appear  from  thdf 
following  extraordiiiar)'  relation,  chiefly  extracted  (rum  a  letter 
written  by  a  clerk  of  Hathersage,  but  corroborated  b\  enqtiiric^, 
made  among  other  persons  uho  were  acquainted  wtth  the  fact, 


On  opfoing  ft  gnure  for  tbe  interment  of  s  fenaloi  on  tko 
tkirty-finc  of  Mfty»  17^1*'  the  body  of  a  Mr.  Benjaipin  Athton, 
who  was  buried  oft  the  Twenty-ninth  of  December,  1725,  was 
taken  up,  *'  congealed  at  hard  at  Jiint,  His  breast,  belly,  and 
face,  wei«  swarthy ;  but,  when  turned  over,  his  back,  and  all 
the  parte  that  lay  under,  were  nearly  the  same  oolor  as  when 
put  into  the  coffin/'  The  coffin  was  of  oak  boards,  inch  and 
half  thick,  and  as  sound  as  when  first  deposited  in  the  grave, 
which  wai  so  extremely  wet,  that  men  were  employed  to  lade 
•at  the  water,  that  the  coffin  might  be  kept  from  floating,  till 
tbe  body  was  returned  to  it.  The  face  was  partly  decayed ; 
convoying  the  idea,  that  the  putrefactive  process  had  commenced 
previously  to  that  which  had  hardened  the  flesh  into  stone.  The 
bead  wab  hroke  off"  in  removing  the  body  from  the  coffin ;  but 
V(ia  replaced  in  its  first  position  when  again  interred.  Mr.  Ash' 
ton  waa  a-  very  corpulent  man,  and  died  iq  the  forty-second 
ytftr  of  hit  age. 

Above  tbe  church,  at  4  place  called  Camp-Greeny  is  a  circu« 
l#r  area,  144  fe^t  in  diaineter,  encompassed  with  a  high  and 
pretty  large  mound  of  earth,  round  which  is  a  deep  ditch.  A 
iqad  hfts  been  carried  across  t)ie  area  from  west  to  east ;  and  an 
90tlet  and  path  has  also  been  formed  on  the  south  side.  In  the 
(hurcb^yard  are  two  stones,  which,  according^  to  tradition, 
mark  the  spot  where  Little  John,  the  famous  companion  of 
^obin  Hood,  was  buried.  The  distance  of  these  stones  from 
fUCh  othor.js  thirteen  feet,  four  inches;  and  this,  you  are  in- 
tfitmpdt  was  the  height  of  this  bold  adventurer.  A  thigh-bone, 
ineasuring  twenty-nine  inches  and  a  half,  is  asserted  by  Mr. 
Pil)ungtop  to  have  been  met  with  in  this  grave  at  the  depth  of 
two  yards. 

In  ti)«  eighth  volume  of  the  Archseologia,  is  an  account,  by 
]^lr.  Hayman  Rooke,  of  some  ancient  remains  on  Hathersage 
Moor,  particularly  of -a  Rock'tng-stoMe,  twenty -nine  feet  in  cir* 
^uraference ;  and  near  it,  a  large  stone,  with  a  rock-bason,  and 
many  tumuli,  in  which  urns,  beads,  and  rings,  have  been  found. 
At  a  little  distance  ho  mentions  observing  another  remarkable 

1  stone, 
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Stone,  thirteen  feet,  six  inches  in  length,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  placed  by  art  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  and  sup- 
ported  by  two  small  stones.  On  the  top  is  a  large  rock-basoa, 
four  feet,  three  inches  in  diameter;  and  close  to  this,  on  the 
south  side,  a  hollow,  cut  like  a  chair,  with  a  'ktep  to  rest  the 
feet  upon.  This,  in  the  traditions  of  the  country,  is  called 
Cair's  Chair,  Not  far  from  this  spot  are  also  some  Rocking- 
stones,  "  and  of  such  a  kind  as  seems  plainly  to  indicate,  that 
the  first  idea  of  forming  Rocking-stones  at  all,  was  the  appear- 
ance of  certain  stupendous  masses,  left  by  natural  causes  in  such 
a  singular  situation,  as  to  be  even  prepared,  as  it  vrere,  by  the 
hand  of  Nature,  to  exhibit  such  a  curious  kind  of  equipoise."* 

The  small  village  of  £yam  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Mead's  narra- 
tive of  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  from  the  singular  circum- 
stance of  that  dreadful  disease  having  been  communicated  to  the 
inhabitants,  through  a  box  of  materials  that  was  sent  to  a  taylor 
who  resided  here.  The  servant  who  opened  the  box,  obsenred 
that  the  goods  were  damp ;  and  being  ordered  to  dry  them  at 
the  fire,  was  seized  with  the  plague,  and  died ;  as  was  likewise 
the  fiaite  of  the  whole  family,  excepting  one  person.  Hence 
the  distemper  spread  through  the  parish,  and  destroyed  no  few- 
er than  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  persons.  The  infection  was 
prevented  spreading  by  the  prudent  measures  of  the  Rev.  William 
Mompesson,  by  whose  advice  the  sick  were  removed  into  huts 
and  barracks,  built  upon  the  Common,  where  provisions  were 
furnished  them  by  the  interest  of  the  then  Earl  of  Devonshire ; 
and  care  being  taken  that  no  person  should  leave  the  parish,  the 
neighbourhood  escaped  the  contagion.  The  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  interred  on  the  Common,  where  the  graves  are  yet  visible. 
In  the  lead  mines  at  Ejfam  Edge,  the  percusiiions  of  the  earth- 
quake which  dci^troyed  Lisbon,  on  the  First  of  November,  1755, 
were  very  distinctly  felt;  the  soil  fell  from  the  joints,  or  fissures  of 
the  rocks,  and  violent  explosions,  as  if  of  cann<in,  were  heard  by 

the 

*  MunimcnU  Antiqua,  Vol.  I. 
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tbe  workmen.*  In  a  drift\  about  120  yards  deep,  and  above 
50  yards  from  one  'eud  to  the  other,  several  shocks  were  felt  by 
€he  minen ;  and,  after  each,  a  loud  rumbling  in  the  bowels  of 
.tbe  earth.  The  ioterval  between  the  shocks  was  about  four  or 
£ve.  minutes :  the  second  was  so  violent,  as  to  cause  tin-  rucks  to 
grind  one  upon  another.; 

STONEY-MiDULKToy,  a  little  village,  **  hewn  out  of  the  grey 
rocks  which  impend  over  it,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
them,  ii  worth  notice,  for  its  very  neat  octagon  church,  built 
partly  by  brief,  and  partly  by  donation  from  the  late  Duke  of 
■DevoDsbirr."  Its  inhabitants  ara  chiedy  limestone-workers  and 
nimrs.  The  valley,  or  rather  chasm,  near  the  entrance  of 
which  it  stands,  is  called  Middkton  Dole,  and  continues  in  a 
windiDg  direction  nearly  two  miles.  The  scenery  has  boon  very 
■appropriately  characterised  by  Mr.  Warner,  who  observes,  that 
it  is  undeserving  of  the  distinction  it  has  received,  from  a  total 
Absence  both  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  **  Rocks  unadonted 
with  trees,  or  other  verdant  covering,  exclude  the  picturesque; 
whilst  their  clumsy,  heavy,  round  forms,  preclude  the  idea  of 
gruideur.  A  lively  fancy  may,  indeed,  paint  to  itself  something 
'Kaembling  castellated  buildings,  or  rude  fortresses,  in  the  pcr- 
^ndicular  crags,  which,  in  some  places,  ri«te  to  tlie  height  of 
,fi^r  hundred  feet ;  and  the  turnings  of  the  Dale  are  so  sharp,  as 
occasionally  to  give  the  idea  of  all  further  progress  being  pre- 
vented by  the  opposition  of  an  insurmountable  barrier  uf  prcci- 
.pitons  rock.  Its  character,  therefore,  is  rather  >inguLirity,  than 
magnificence  or  lovelincss/'§  It  has  been  thought  thui  the  rocks 
which  form  this  chasm,  were  burst  asunder  by  some  convulsive 
vent  of  the  earth ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  veins  of  lead  ore  in  the  mines  on  one 
side,  have  corresponding  veins  in  the  same  direction  oii  the 
other.     The  surrounding  country  is  wild,  droary  and  desolate. 

la 

•  Whilchursfi  Theory,  p.  189. 

f  Adriji,  or  gait  f  is  that  part  of  the  mine  which  runs  in  an  hori/ontil  dir^ciioo 
from  the  bottom  of  any  of  the  shafts. 

X  Philosophical  Traiuactloni.  Vol.  XLIX-  \  XoTth«m  Tour,  VoL  I. 
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In  making  a  turnpike  road  from  Wardlow  to  Bakawall,  In  t&e 
year  1759)  part  of  a  Cairn,  or  stone  barrow,  was  destroye^i 
uhich  had  stood  in  an  adjoining  6eld  time  immemorial,  thougk 
no  tradition  existed  as  to  the  occasion  of  its  having  been  raised. 
On  removing  the  stones,  the  remains  were  discovered  of  at  laatt 
seventeen  persons,  who  had  been  deposited  on  flat  stones,  eaek 
about  seven  feet  and  a  half  long,  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  two  bodies  interred  near  the  middle  of  the  bar- 
row, appear  to  have  been  inclosed  in  complete  chests,  each  two 
feet  high,  and  seven  feet  long,  formed  with  stones  placed  ed^ 
ways,  and  covered  with  flat  ones.  The  others  were  but  partial* 
ly  inclosed,  only  the  head  and  breast  being  protected  from  the 
incumbent  weight,  by  small  walls,  with  flat  stones  placed  over 
them.  The  diameter  of  the  cairn  was  thirty-two  yards,  and  its 
height  about  Ave  feet.  The  above  remains  were  found  in  the 
one  half  of  it  that  was  examined;  it  is  probable  that  inattentioii 
alone  prevented  a  similar  discovery  in  the  other  part,  as  sevenU 
bones  end  teeth  were  found  among  the  rubbish.* 

TIDESWELL, 

A  SMALL  market-town,  situated  in  a  bottom,  among  moorish 
and  bleak  hills,  is  reported  to  have  received  its  name  from  an 
ebbing  and  flowing  well,  similar  to  that  described  in  page  454,  but 
now  hardly  remembered,  as  it  has  long  ceased  to  flow.  The 
church  is  a  handsome  building  of  the  conventual  form,  with  s 
neat  tower  at  the  west  end,  terminated  by  eight  pinnacles;  tboss 
at  the  angles  rising  from  octagonal  bases,  ainl  being  much  higher 
than  the  intermediate  ones.  In  the  chancel  is  a  flat  stone  in- 
scribed to  the  memory  of  John,  sr)n  of  Thomas  Foljambe,  who 
died  in  the  year  1338,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed  toward* 
the  building  of  the  church.  Here  is  also  a  very  curious  table 
monument,  inscribed  to  Sampson  Meurrill,  who  was  bom 
in  the  year  1388,  and  died  in  1462.     It  appears,  from  the  in- 

scriptk>0|^ 

*  PhilQfophical  Transactions,  Vol.  LII,  Part  9. 
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scriptiofi,  that,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  he  was  in  eleven 
battles  in  France,  where  ho  served  under  the  command  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  knighted  him  at  St.  Luce,  and 
made  him  Knight  Constable  of  England,  &c.  On  this  toiiib^ 
bread  is  given  away  every  Sunday  to  some  of  the  indigent  pa- 
rishioners. Another  monument  records  the  memory  of  a  native 
of  Tideswcll,  named  Robert  Pursglove,  described  as  Prior 
of  Gisbum  Abbey,  Prebend  of  Rotherham,  and  Bishop  of  Hull, 
who  died  in  the  year  1579'  Henry  the  Eighth  allowed  him  a 
pension,  in  reward  for  his  compliance  with  the  Monarch's  wishes; 
his  conduct,  as  Dugdate  records,  being  so  very  obsequious,  that, 
after  he  had  wrought  the  surrender  of  his  own  house,  he  was 
employed  as  a  commissioner  to  persuade  others  to  do  the  like* 
At  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  he  was  made  Archdea- 
con of  Nottingham,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Hi^ll,  &c.  but  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  archdeaconry,  and  other  spiritualities,  in  the  year  1560. 
He  afterwards  retired  to  this  town,  and  founded  a  grammar- 
school,  which  adjoins  the  church-yard;  and  a  hospital  for  twelve 
poor  people.  In  the  south  transept  is  a  tomb,  with  whole-length 
figures-  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  of  whom  nothing  is  with 
certwnty  known;  but  tradition  represents  them  as  the  effi- 
gies of  Thurstan  de  Bower  and  his  wife,  who  are  said  to  have 
bnilt  the  transept.  The  inhabitants  of  Tides  well  are  chiefly 
supported  by  the  mining  business;  their  number  is  about  1000. 
The  buildings  are  mostly  scattered  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
clear  rivulet. 

Tideswell  anciently  belonged  to  William  Poverel,  and  being 
afterwards  vested  (with  the  remainder  of  his  inheritance)  in 
King  John,  was  given  by  him  to  his  e!>quirc;  a  female  deiscend- 
antfrom  whom,  in  Richard  the  Second's  time,  being  married  to 
a  Stafford,  had  with  her  husband  a  grant  of  a  weekly  market 
and  yearly  fair  there.  Afterwards  the  estate  came  to  the  Meur^ 
riiUf  or  Meverilis,  of  Throwley,  in  Stuftbrdshire;  and  was  con- 
veyed by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  to  Lord  Cromwell,  of  Oak- 
bam,  in  Rutlandshire,  one  of  whose  descendants  sold  it,  between 
Vol.  III.  H  U  the 
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;tlie  death  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tiofi,  to  the  Eyres  of  Hightow<  Since  the  death  of  John  Archery 
Esq.  of  Welford,  io  Berkshire,  the  male  heir  of  thb  family, 
the  tnatior  has  been  sold,  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  oi 
Chancery,  to  the  present  Duke  of   Devonshire. 

fietween  Tideswell  and  Asbford  h  a  road  which  runs  througN-j 
Litton,  and  winds  beneath    the  elevated   lands   that    form    tho 
porthern    boundary  of  Moksal-Dali.     The   scenery  of  tbi« 
sequestered  retreat  is  in  some  places  romantic;  but  its  general 
character  is  picturesque   beauty,  which  it   possesses  in  a   most 
f  nchanting  degree.     Near  the  head  of  the   Dale,  the  rock%  julj 
out  on  the  south  side,  like  the  iinmcDse  towers  of  a  strong  for*] 
IMM,  having  the  stream  of  tlie  Wye  sportively   flowing  at  theirj 
feel.     Lower  down,  the  crags  &ofien  iiuu  verdure,  the  Dale  ex-j 
pands,  and  the  eye  dwells  enraptured  on  the  rich  pruspect   thalj 
presents  it^lf.     The  mountainous  banks  on  each  £»ide   are  par^ 
tially  divcrsitied  with  fine  masses  of  wood,  which   occasionaliyi 
slope  down  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  wave   their   priidunf 
branches  in  its  tranfeUicent  waters.     In   other  places^  the   grefl 
color  of  the   rocks  is   beautifully  barmonixed    by  shrubs,    ua?»| 
derwood,  and  green  turf,  which  intermix  their  varying  tints, 
increase  the  general  richness  of  tlje  scenery.     More  distant,  tM 
bosom  of  the  Dale  spreads  wider ;  and  tlie  stream  softly  mean^j 
ders  through    luxuriant  meadows,    huving  its  margin  uccupie4i 
hy  a  small  farm-house,  paitly  concealed  by  tree«,  and,   with  il 
accompaniments  of  a  rustic  wooden   bridge,  broken   rocks,  &c/ 
composing  a  very  picturesque  scene.  The  back-ground  b  formi 
by  a  steep  precipice,  variegated   by  short  herbage  and    brusi 
wood,    with    occasionally    a  starting   rock   breaking   its    conti^ 
tiuity   of  surface.       On  ascending  this  eminence,    and    lookinj 
back  from  its  brow  upon  the  Dale,  the  siglit  is  delighted  hi 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  that  tbe  plastic  hand  of  natui 
ever  arranged.     Wood,  water,  and  rock,  intermingle  in   the  pr<; 
spect,  and  so  happily  combine  with  the  fertile  meads  that  spr« 
immediately  beneath  tbe  eye  in  strong  contrast   with  tlie  ban 
heights  to  the  ri^ht  and  left,  that   imtigination  itself  could  hurd^ 
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ly  pourtray  a  scene  more  lovely.  At  some  little  distance  from 
the  point  where  the  course  of  the  river  is  concealed  by  a  projec- 
ting hill,  its  waters  form  a  natural  and  not  uninteresting  cas- 
cade. 

On  the  summit  of  the  eminence  that  overlooks  Monsal  Dale, 
and  is  here  called  the  Great  Finn,  was  a  large  barrow, 
about  160  feet  in  circumference,  chiefly  composed  of  broken 
masses  of  limestone,  to  obtain  which,  the  barrow  was  destroyed 
at  different  times,  in  the  years  179-^,  ^79^y  &nd  179^.  Within 
this  tumulus,  various  skeletons  were  discovered,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral urns  of  coarse  clay,  slightly  baked,  containing  burnt  bones, 
ashes,  beaks  of  birds,  &c.  Two  of  the  skeletons  were  of  gi- 
gantic size,  and  lay  in  opposite  directions,  with  their  feet  point- 
ing to  an  urn  placed  between  them.  In  one  part,  at  the  bottom, 
was  a  cavity  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  (two  feet  nine  inches  broad, 
and  two  feet  one  inch  in  depth,)  wherein  lay  the  bones  of  a 
skeleton  with  the  face  downward ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  skull, 
where  it  appeared  to  have  been  fixed  by  a  strong  cement,  ft 
piece  of  black  Derbyshire  marble,  dressed,  two  feet  in  length, 
nine  inches  broad,  and  six  inches  thick :  under  the  head  were 
two  small  arrow-heads  of  flint.  In  another  cavity  formed  in  the 
soil,  with  flat  stones  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  were  ashes  and 
burnt  bones.  A  spear-head,  and  some  other  memorials  of  ancient 
customs,  were  also  found  here.  It  should  be  noticed,  that,  ex- 
cepting on  the  side  next  the  precipice,  the  summit  of  the  Great 
Finn  is  surrounded  by  a  double  ditch,  with  a  vallum  to  each  t 
the  distance  between  the  valluras  is  16O  yards. 

Mr.  Hayman  Rooke,  from  whose  letter,  inserted  in  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  some  of  the  above  particulars  ar« 
extracted,  imagines  this  barrow  to  have  been  of  very  remote  an- 
tiquity, and  quotes  a  passage  in  confirmation,  from  the  Nenia 
Britannica;  the  learned  author  of  which,  when  speaking  of  ar- 
row-heads of  flint,  observes,  "  they  are  evidences  of  a  people 
not  in  the  use  of  malleable  metal;  and  it  therefore  implies, 
wherever  these  arms  arc  found  in  barrows,  they  are  incoutcstibly 
li  h  2  th^ 
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the  relics  of  a  primitive  barbarous  people,  and   preceding  t1i« 
era  of  those  barrows  in  which  bniss  or  iron  arms  are  fouml. 

AsHi'ORD,  a  chapclr^f   to  Bal^eweU,  is  situated  on  ihe  bonkftj 
of  the  Wye,  and  frequenily.  from  the  lowncss  of  iu  site,  calledj 
M/iford  in  the  iVtiter.     Here,  F.dwjird  Plan  tag*.' net  of  Wood^tocktj 
Earl  of  Kent,  and  alter  him,   ihc  IloUandny  Earls  ^if  Kent,  and 
more  recently,  the  Nerilks,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  bad   a   re*l 
jidence,  of  which  the  only  vestige  that  remains  is  the  moat.  Thti 
estate  was  sold  by  an  Earl  of  Westmoreland  to  Sir  William  Ca-j 
vendish,   the   favorite  of   Wolsey,    and   still   continues  in   ib^ 
Ctivendbh  family,  being  now  the  property  of  the    Duke  of  De«^ 
vorihliire. 

The  Marble  J^'orks  in  this  village,  where  the  black  and   gTef\ 
marbles  found  in  the  vicintty  are  sawn   and   polished,  were  the 
first  of  the  kinil  ever  established  in  Great  Britain.     They    were 
originally  constructed  abont  sixty  years  ago,  by  the   late    Mr. 
Henry  WaUcn,  of  Bakcwell;  but  though  a  patent  was  obtained! 
to  secure  the  profits  of  the  invention,  the  advantages  were   not* 
commensurate  with  the  expectations  that  had  bet-n  formed.  The 
present  proprietor  is  Mr.  John  Plult,  architect,  of  Hotherhum^  iii^ 
Yorkshire,  who  rents  the  quarries  at  Asliford,  where  the  black] 
marble  is  obtained,  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  as  well  as  tbosej 
in  which  the  grey  marble  is  procured,  at  Ricklow  Dale,  near  Mo«] 
neyash.     These  are  the  only  quarries  of  the  kind  now  worked  iit 
any  part  of  Derbyshire.     The  machinery  is  samcwhat  similar  in{ 
construction  to  that  described  in  the  marble  and  spar  works 
Derby;   and,  like  that,  is  put  in  motion  by  water.     Ouepartf] 
called  the  Suttpiiig  Mitl^  from  its  circular  motion,  is,  however, 
diflerent;  by  this  ^  floor ^  containing  eighty  superlicial  feet  of  intt»>J 
ble  slabs,  is  levelled  at  the  same  time. 

BAKEWELL, 

On.  Bath-qndki  so  denominated  from  its  Bath -well,  is  an  an- 
cient market-town,  standing  on  the  western  banks  of  the  river 
Wye»  In  the  Saxoji  Chronicle  it  is  called  Badccamt^tfilom ;  a 
circumstance  that  induced  Mr.  Bruy  to  conjecture,  that  the  batk 
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had  been  long  in  use  previously  to  the  year  9^4,  at  which  time 
Edward  the  Elder  ordered  a  town  to  be  built  in  the  vicinity,  and 
strongly  fortified.*  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  here  were 
two  priests  and  a  church.  At  this  period  the  manor  belonged 
to  William  Pcverel,  whose  son  gave  two  parts  of  the  tithe 
of  his  demesne  of  Bakewell  to  the  monastery  of  Lenton  and 
Nottinghamshire.  The  remaining  part  of  the  tithes,  with  the 
glebe  and  patronage  of  the  church,  was  given  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Lichfield,  by  John,  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  in  whom  the 
estates  of  the  Peverels  became  vested.  The  manor  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  Gemotu  of  Essex,  one  of  whom  had  a  grant  of 
a  fair  to  be  held  here,  from  Henry  the  Third.  In  this  family  it 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  it  was  sold 
to  the  Vemons,  of  Haddon,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  present  owner. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  situated  on  an  eminenoe, 
and  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  an  octagonal  tower  in  the 
centre,  from  which  rises  a  lofty  spire.  The  workmanship  exhi- 
bits specimens  of  the  style  of  three  different  periods.  The  we«- 
tem  part  of  the  nave  is  of  plain  Sa^on  architecture;  but  the 
external  arch  of  the  west  doorway  is  enriched  with  Saxon  orna- 
ments. The  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  church  is  appa- 
rently the  work  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  the  pillars  which 
support  the  tower  arc  evidently  older  than  that  period,  though 
not  so  ancient  as  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  Among  the  monu- 
ments deserving  attention  in  this  fabric,  is  a  beautiful  little  one 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe  and  his  Lady,t  who 
were  the  founders  of  a  chantry  here  in  Eldward  the  Third's  reign. 
The  arms  upon  it  are  evidently  those  of  Foljambe  and  Dartey: 
the  colors  were  not  easily  discernible  some  time  ago,  but  have 
lately  been  traced  with  great  care,  and  restored.  Beneath  an  arch  in 

Hh3  the 

•  Gibson's  Saxon  Chronicle, /p.  no. 

f  Both  this  monument,  and  that  of  the  Knight  Wednesley,  are  engraved  in 
Cough's  Sepukhal  Monuments ;  but  the  names  have  been  reversed  through  mi*» 
mkti  that  of  Foljambe  being  aKfibed  to  Wednesley,  and  viu  versa. 
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[tiie  vestry  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Tboraas  dc  Wedncsl<»y,  who  was 
lorlally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbiirv,  under  Henry  the 
[foitrthr  his  recumbent  Hgure   on   the   tomb  is   dressed  in   rich 
Ltrnoiir. 

In  I  be  middle  of  the  chancel  is  a  small  alabaster  tomb,  for 
he  heir  apparent  of  a  Vernon,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Edwsrd 
»e  Fourth  ;  and  in  the  Newark  (the  burial-place  of  the  Ver- 
ms and  Manners)  are  the  tombs  of  Sir  Geot^e  Vernon,  of 
fi addon,  and  hi^  two  ladie»:  Sir  John  Manners^  and  bis  lady, 
(ihe  daughter  of  Sir  George  Vernon;)  and  Sir  George  Manners, 
the  son  of  Sir  John,  and  his  lady.  Sir  George  Verntm  and  his 
two  wives  are  represented  in  recumbent  postures:  the  former 
\s  dressed  in  armour,  with  a  surcoat  of  arms  containing  many 
*]uartenngs  with  tho*e  of  Vernon :  his  ladies  are  so  much  alike, 
that,  a  trifling  variation  in  their  dresses  excepted,  they  appear 
as  cast  from  the  same  mould.  The  other  monuments  are  large 
»nd  costly ;  but  there  is  not  any  thing  particularly  excellent  in 
le  workmanship.  In  the  church-yard  is  an  ancient  stone  cross, 
"feputcd  to  have  been  conveyed  hither  from  some  other  place. 
The  sides  nre  diversified  by  ornamental  sculpture*  On  the  front 
arc  several  rudely  carved  figures;  the  upper  compartment  ap- 
pears to  Imve  represented  a  crucifixion ;  but  as  the  top  of  the 
Cross  is  broken  off»  the  intention  can  hardly  be  determined. 

The  weekly  market  at  Bakewell  was  formerly  held  on  Monday, 
but  has  of  late  years  been  held  on  Friday,  and  has  shrunk  into 
such  complete  insignificance  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice. 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  Ashford,  is  a  large  mill  for 
the  caiding,  roving,  doubling,  spinning,  and  twisting  of  cotton, 
in  which  from  300  to  330  persons  of  both  sexes  are  employed, 
inclusive  of  the  mechanics  whose  business  is  to  keep  the  work* 
in  order:  the  mill  was  erected  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright,  the  founder  of  the  cotton-trade  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Tbe  number  of  houses  in  Bakewell  is  about  240i  that  of  inha- 
bitants nearly  1400. 

Tbc  place  where  the  ancient  bath  was  situated  is  now  occu* 
pied  by  the  residence  of  Mr.  White  Watson,  who  forms  rainera- 
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iogirni  collections'  f<>r  private  cabinets,  &c.  and  whose  own 
Colteciian  of  fosiiU  aUracts  many  visitors  fnim  Buxton  and 
Matlock  during  tlie  summer  season.  This  collection  is  Jimtri- 
hnted  into  three  classes:  the  first  is  confined  to  tlie  productions 
of  Derbysihire,  yet  contains  nearly  1350  specimens  of  rocks, 
ores,  crystallizations,  petrifactions,  &c,  the  second  comprises  one 
ipecimcn  at  least  of  most  of  the  known  specie**  of  fossils,  properly 
arranged,  and  descrit>ed  after  Werner;  the  ihiid  embraces  spe- 
cimens of  those  raincrals  only  as  are  employed  in  the  arts  and 
mannfaciures.  Besides  minerals,  Mr.  Watson  has  various  anti- 
quities in  ins  possession,  that  have  been  discovered  in  diflerent 
parts  of  Derbyshire :  among  them  is  a  basaltic  head  of  an  axe, 
found  a  few  years  ago  on  Stanton  Moor;  a  basaltic  celt,  met 
ivjth  near  Haddotj  Mall,  in  November  175^-^;  an  entire  urn  of 
baked  earth,  discovered  in  a  barrow  on  Stanton  Moor,  July  15lh, 
1795.  Iij"  «l  burnt  bones;  a  smalt  lamp,  found  in  another  urn, 
about  the  Slime  time  and  place,  with  the  heads  of  a  spear  and 
an  arrow,  of  Hint,  that  were  among  the  burnt  bones  which  the 
um  contained;  a  glass  vessel,  neatly  ornamented,  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  supposed  a  iaclirymutorj/t  found  beneath  a  heap  of 
stones,  near  lluddon  Ilnll,  in  1801  ;  and  a  square  tile,  on  which 
the  letters  of  the   alp.Kibet  are  impressed  in  Saxon  characters. 

The  parish  of  Bakewell  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  county ;  it* 
length,  from  iiortb-uest  to  south-east,  being  more  than  twenty 
miles,  and  its  breadth  upwards  of  eight:  it  contains  nine  cha|>el$ 
of  ease.  Between  the  gritstone  and  limestone  strata  about  Bake- 
well  ik  a  thick  stratum  of  shale,  which  being  of  an  argillaceous 
nature,  and  retentive  of  moisture,  the  pasturage  it  on  is  remark'* 
ably  good. 

llAfiSop,  a  small  hamlet,  about  two  miles  from  Bakewell,  on 
the  Sheffield  road,  ancicatly  l»elonged  to  the  Fotjambs,  and  from 
ibem  descended  to  the  Phmptons,  of  Plomplon,  in   Yorkshire, 

11  h  4f  whose 

*  It  thould  have  been  obtcrvcd  in  our  Account  of  the  Spar  and  Mari/e  Works 
stDiKRY,  that  Me»n  Brown  and  Son  have  a  coiuiderable  auortmcnt  of 
Eiigltah  Riinmls  constantly  ott  tak;  and  aUo,  tfiat  ihry  form  gemnl  CoHiCttOAS 
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whasc  coheirs  sold  a  part  of  the  estate  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  and  the  reinaiudcr  in  the  time  of  (jucen  Elixabelh^ 
to  the  family  of  Ej/re,  in  which  it  &till  continues. 

CHATSWOUTH, 


The  celebrated  seal  of  the  Doko  of  Devonshire,  w»f  pur- 
chased, in  the  rci^n  of  QL>c«*n  F.lizabeth,  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Lefchtf  by  Sir  William  Cavendish,  husband  la  EUseubeth, 
Counte»s  of  Shr«w!»bury,  whose  sifter  married  a  Francis  Leeche 
of  this  place.  Through  the  persuasion  of  the  Coiinte§s»  Sir 
William  commenced  a  noble  man»ion-housc^  which,  after  his 
death,  in  the  year  1557 »  was  curried  on  and  completed  under 
her  directions.  This  building  was  taken  down  at  ihe  latter  end 
of  the  sevciitrentb  century,  whrn  Williauj,  the  fii'st  Duke  of 
J>cvontthire,  began  on  the  site  of  tlie  more  ancient  fabne»  the 
present  magnificent  reiideucc,  which  was  finished  in  the  ytar 
1702. 

The  situation  of  Cbatswnrth-Huuse  is  peculiar  and  striking* 
It  standi  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  near  the  bottom  of  a  high  hilly 
finely  covered  with  wood,  in  a  narrow  and  deep  valley,  bound- 
ed by  bleak  and  elevated  tracts  of  land,  And  divided  into  two 
parti  by  the  river  Derwent.  Over  this  is  the  approach  to  the 
mansion  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  by 
Paine,  and  ornamented  with  figures  sculptured  by  Cibber.  The 
hou»e  is  built  in  the  Ionic  order,  with  a  Hat  roof,  surrounded 
by  a  neat  ballustradc.  Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  of  about  ipo 
feet,  inclosiiii;  a  spacious  quaclrangular  court,  having  a  fountain 
in  the  centre,  wilh  the  statue  uf  Orpheus.  The  principal  en- 
trance oil  the  west,  by  a  ii<fble  flight  of  J.leps  to  a  terrace  the 
length  of  the  whole  building,  has  a  tine  effect.  The  fronts 
which  form  the  quadrangle,  are  decorated  with  rich  sculptui^i 
rep reiien ting  military  tiopliien. 

The  interior  of  this  cdifjce,  though  splendidly  ornamented 
with  painted  walb  and  ceilings,  presents  but  very  few  of  thust 
captivating  productions  of  thu  pencil  which  embellish  the  apart- 
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mrnis  of  nnmcroiw  mansions  "m  this  county.      It  possesses^  how- 
ever, some  attractions   of  another  kind,  which  amjily  rt*pfty  th»^ 
vi^itant*!i  attention;  we  niean»  the  bi'Hiaiful  carved  ornaments  byl 
Gibbons;  of  whom  Walpoie  observed,  that  he  was  the  tirst  ai 
tist,  "  who  gave  to  wood  the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flfjwerifj 
and  chained  together  the  varitms  produtiions  of  the   elemenl 
with  a  free  disorder  natural  to  each  species." 

The  Hall,  60  feet  by  37*  is  somewhat  durk,  but  has  an  aif] 
of  considerable  grandeur:  the  ccihng^  end,  and  one  side,  dis- 
play representations  of  an  Assembly  of  the  Gods;  JuJius  Ca?*ar 
sacrificing;  and  the  Assassination  of  that  Chief  at  the  foot  of 
Porapey's  statue.  These  were  originally  painted  by  Wrrio  and  La 
Guerre;  but  were  judiciously  retouched  a  few  yars  ago.  Frontj 
the  Hall  a  double  Hight  of  steps  and  a  long  gallerVf  conduct 
the  Chapet,  which  is  very  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  decuruted  will 
paintings  by  Verriu,  and  variety  of  exquisite  carving  by  Gibbonir 
The  altar-piece  by  the  former  is  one  of  his  best  performances:  it 
represents  C/trist  reproving  the  Incrfdttlity  of  St.  Thomas,  Tho 
ceiling  is  covered  with  a  pamiiiig  of  the  Ascension. 

lu  the  Di fling- Room,  50  feet  by  30,  is  a  tine  whole-length 
portrait,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of  William,  first  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  **  who  wns  distinguished  as  a  wit,  a  scholar,  a  soU 
dier,  and  ti  gentleman/'  He  wds  also  a  true  patriot,  and  one 
of  the  mosi  zealous  supporters  of  that  Hevtdution  whicl^i 
placed  the  present  illustrious  family  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Erica.)!).  The  inscription  he  is  reported  to  have  left  for  his  mo* 
nument,  which  was  never  erected,  is  a  f&itbful  epitome  of  his  po- 
litical character. 

WtLLIELMUS  DUX  DEVONI^ 

BOKOKUM     PailMCtriUM    SUROITUS     rtDlLlt 

Immicui   ct  XXV j sus  Tyxamkia, 


And  to  the  honor  of  his  hereditary  representatives,  none  of 
ihem  have  dei»erled  those  principles  which  have  secured  to  his 
memory  the  reverence  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 
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The  Dancing'GaUery^  100  feet  by  22,  is  exceedingly  splen- 
did ;  llie  criliiig  and  ptinnels  are  elegantly  painted,  atui  the  cor 
Bices  gilt:  in  the  coves  are  various  statues.  A  point-cravat,  a 
woodcock,  and  a  medal,  by  Gibbons,  presented  by  him,  on  the 
completiun  of  his  work  at  Chatsworth,  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire* are  here  preserved  in  a  glass  case.  In  the  Dreuing* 
Room  to  the  Best  Bal-Chamhcr,  is  a  small  but  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  foshiU  belonging  to  her  Grace  of  Devon,  who  possesses 
considerable  •»ki[l  in  tlie  &cu>nce  of  mineralogy,  and  collected 
many  of  the  specimens  that  are  arranged  in  this  cabinet. 

The  Music  Ilixjm  h  nejitly  painted  in  imitation  of  marble.  It 
contaitvs  the  portraits  of  the  present  DictiEsSi  op  Devon- 
•HtHE,  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Geo  ho  ia?;  a,  married  to 
Lord  Morpeth;  by  Sir  Jnsliua  Reynolds.  In  the  Chintz  Bfd» 
thovther  is  a  g'^twd  picture  of  Raciiael,  second  Duchess  of 
Dcvuiiihire^  daughter  of  WiUian)>  Lord  Russel,  and  four  of  her 
chihiren,  three  girls  and  a  boy. 

The  State  .Iparfmcnts  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  house r 
here*  in  an  ante-chamber,  over  the  chimney* piece,  is  a  bcatiti* 
ful  CHrvini;  of  several  dead  fowl,  by  Gibbons;  and  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  over  the  door,  a  carved  delineution,  by  the  same  mas- 
ttTf  of  a  pen,  so  finely  executed,  that  Mr.  Walpole  charac- 
terized it  as  *'  not  distinguishable  from  real  feather/'  In  the 
First  Drauing'Room,  36  feet  by  JO,  are  the  following  por- 
traits. 

John,  first  Duke  of  Rutland;  obiit  1710»  wtat  72. 

^ViLLiAM,  firht  Earl  of  Devonshire,  ascribed  to  JVlytens  j 
and  declared  by  Mr.  Walpole  to  be  one  of  the  finest  single  fi- 
gures he  had  ever  seen.  This  nobleman  ^as  second  son  to  Sir 
"William  Cavendish,  and  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  through 
whoMj  afltxlion  and  matmgemeiit  be  bi'came  possessed  of  a  larger 
fortune  than  his  elder  brother,  lie  contributed  greatly  towards  ■ 
the  estiiblishmeiit  of  the  English  Colonies  in  Vifgiuia  and  the 
Bermuda  Islands.  After  the  death  of  hts  brother,  in  the  year 
I6l8,  he  was  created  YauI  of  Devonshire  by  Jaroet  the  Firsu 
H«  died  in  1 625,  and  was  buried  at  Edeusor,  where  an  elegant 
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Latin  epitaph,  mscribed  on  his  tomb,  represents  him  as  a  '<  Man 
bom  to  execute  every  laudable  enterprise ;  and  in  the  simplicity 
of  Tirtue;  rather  deserving  than  courting  glory." 

The  Duke  op  Ormond;  two  fine  whole  lengths,  said  to 
be  Earls  of  Pembroke^  with  pointed  beards,  whiskers,  Vandyke 
sleeves,  and  slashed  hose ;  and  an  Earl  of  Devonshire,  in  thm 
costume  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  Leicester,  or  Principal  Drawing-Room,  is  an  invaluR- 
ble  piece  by  Holbein,  representing,  in  black  chalk,  heightened, 
the  figures  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Henry  thi 
Eighth,  as  large  as  life;  and  a  fine  painting  by  Titian,  of  Our 
Saviour,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  in  the  Garden:  the  cxpressioo 
in  the  countenance  of  the  latter  is  very  beautiful.  The  Scarlet^ 
Room  was  so  named  from  containing  the  bed  in  which  George 
the  Second  expired,  and  which,  with  the  Coronation  chairs  of 
the  present  King  and  Queen,  became  the  perquisites  of  the  late 
Duke,  as  Lord  Chamberlain;  the  chairs  are  preserved  in  ano- 
ther apartment. 

The  suite  of  rooms  called  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots*,  is  thought 
to  correspond  in  situation  with  those  inhabited  by  that  beautiful 
but  indiscreet  princess,  when  a  prisoner  in  the'  old  house  at 
Cbatsworth,  under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Thir- 
teen years  of  her  long  captivity  were  passed  here;  and  from  this 
place  she  wrote  her  second  letter  to  Pope  Pius,  bearing  date  the 
31st  of  October,  1570. 

At  the  distance  of  about  250  yards  from  the  house,  on  a  more 
elevated  site,  are  the  Great  Stables ;  the  west  and  north  fronts 
of  which  are  somewhat  more  than  200  feet  in  length.  These 
are  handsome,  and  well-disposed :  they  were  erected,  together 
with  the  bridge,  by  the  late  Duke,  about  forty  years  ago. 

The  Park  extends  through  a  circumference  of  nine  miles,  and 
is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  as  well  as  various 
plantations,  which  range  in  fine  sweeping  masses  over  the  ine* 
qualities  of  the  ground.  The  prospects  from  different  parts  are 
exceedingly  fine ;  and  one  view,  looking  back  from  the  south, 
possesses  extraordinary  grandeur.    Immediately  below  the  eye 
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U  the  rich  vale  animated  by  the  meandering  current  of  the  silver 
Derwent ;  more  distunt  is  the  house,  with  a  tine  back-ground  of 
*r»»<»d,  rearing  in  solemn  majesty;  and  far  beyond,  the  blue  hilts 
of  Cftstlelon  skirting  the  horizon. 

Tht*  Water-fVorkSf  which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  gare  the 
fardens  of  Chalsworlh  a  celebrily  that  they  have  not  yet  lost, 
are  situated  near  the  south-east  and  south  ^ides  of  the  house. 
Tlionph  >tiU  in  tolerable  order,  they  generally  fail  to  inlere*t, 
«  tlie  improved  tasie  of  the  present  day  Ciin  only  regard  them 
as  forma)  puerilitie«i.  The  principal  of  these  artificial  roDtri. 
vance»  is  the  great  Cu«iCadc,  which  cunsisls  of  a  series  of  steps 
or  5t«ge«,  extending  a  considerable  «ljstaDce  down  a  steep  hill, 
crowned  at  ilie  top  by  a  temple,  which  is  supplied  with  water 
from  a  reservoir,  wliich  occupies  several  acrei.  *'  This  fane/* 
observes  Mr.  Warner,  *•  should  certainly  be  dedicated  to  Mer- 
cury, the  god  of  fraud  and  deciii,  as  a  piece  of  roguery  is 
practised  tip<m  the  incautious  stranger  withm  iis  very  sanctuary; 
from  \\\M  floor  li'i  uhicli  a  multitude  uf  little  fountains  <iuddeniy 
ipont  np  whilst  he  is  admifiiig  the  prospect  through  the  portat, 
and  quickly  wt'i  him  to  the  skin."  When  the  cascade  is  put 
in  moiion*  the  water  rushes  in  vast  quantity,  and  with  prodt> 
pows  force,  from  the  domed  roof  of  the  temple,  and  irtim  a 
variety  of  lions'  hcuds,  dolphins,  sea  nymphs,  and  other  Hgures 
that  ornnmenl  it;  and  fallitrg  into  a  bason  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, f  lr<tm  whith  also  several  fountains  issue,)  is  thence  dischar- 
ged down  the  flight  of  !*teps  before  described;  and  having  reached 
the  bottom,  disai>pears  by  sinking  into  the  earth.  Among  the 
01  her  cofttri varices  of  this  kind,  h  a  copper  tree,  made  to  repre- 
sent a  decayed  willow,  the  branches  of  which  produce  an  artifi* 
ciul  sihowcr ;  some  sea  horses,  and  a  triton,  from  whose  heads  small 
streams  issue;  and  a  fountain  which  throws  up  the  water  to  the 
hei^iit  t'f  ninety  feet. 

On  the  mnst  lofty  part  f»f  the  eminence  that  rises  on  the  east 
tide  of  the  house,  is  the  Jlimiiug  To-arr^  a  building  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  as  n  station  where  the  female  visitants  at 
Chatsworlh  could  partake  in  the  diversion  of  stag-hunting  with- 
out 
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out  itiCttrriiTg  the  danger;  as  its  height  (ninety  feet)  enabled 
ibem  to  ovcrlmik  the  surrounding  bill;*.  It  is  of  a  ^^qoare  (brm, 
having  a  roimJed  tower  at  each  angle.  In  another  pari  ^^f 
the  grounds,  near  the  river  side,  to  the  north  of  the  briil^c, 
it  a  second  tower,  encompassed  by  a  moat,  ami  named  riie 
Bower  of  Mary^  Queen  of  Scots,  from  a  garden  wfiich  occupn'd 
its  summit,  wherein  that  princess  spent  mitny  of  the  tcdii/us  hours 
of  her  confinement. 

Robert  de  Gernon,  the  ancestor  of  the  noble  frtiniiy  of  Ca- 
vendish, came  from  Normandy  wiih  Willtam  the  Cojjqucror, 
and  contributed  considerably  towards  the  succe<is  of  the  ex}>c- 
dition.  Gtioffrey  de  Gernon,  one  of  his  descendantit  resided  at 
Moor-liall  in  thii  county,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  the  Fin»t. 
Roger,  his  son,  mdrried  the  daughter  und  heirt-ss  of  Jttlirj  Pot- 
ton,  or  Potkiiis,  of  Cmeitilisftj  in  Suflulk;  and  hts  chddreo, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  and  in  compliment  to  their 
mother,  assumed  the  name  of  Cavendish.  Uoger  Cavfudish, 
the  eldest,  was  appointed  Lord  Chief  Jui»tice  in  the  year  lif»l>; 
but  was  seized,  and  beheaded,  by  the  ittsurgenls  of  Sutlulk,  in 
revenge  for  the  death  ol  VVut  Tyler,  whom  his  son  was  report^^^l 
to  have  slain*  On  the  latter,  nami^d  John,  the  honor  of  knighu 
hood,  with  an  annuity  of  401,  for  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
was  bestowed  for  his  activity  in  suppressing  the  insurrections  that 
were  then  prevalent.  Thomas  Cavcndi&h,  his  great  grandson, 
»vas  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in  the  Exchequer  iu  the  time  of  Ilonry 
the  Eighth,  ai^d  had  four  sons ;  the  second  of  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Sir  William,  who  married  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 

In  the  Church  of  the  small  village  of  Eden  son,  near  Chats- 
worth,  besides  the  tomb  already  mentioned  for  ihe  first  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  is  a  large  and  costly  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Henry  Cavendish,  ihc  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  ;  whose  gallant- 
ries were  so  notoriously  gross,  as  to  induce  Sir  Sampson  Deggc# 
in  a  letter  printed  with  Erdeswick's  Survey  of  iSta^urdshire, 
to  call  him  the  Common  Bull  of  Derbyshire  and  Si  affords  hi  re. 
Here  is  likewise  a  long  Latin  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  domestics  of  the  Queen  of  Scots^  who  died  while  in  her  wir- 
vice  at  Chatsworlh.  Haudqx 
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Haddoit  Hall,  the  truly  venerable  mansion  of  his  Grico 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  is  situated  about  two  miles  south  of  Bake* 
well,  on  a  bold  eminence*  which  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Wye,  and  overlooks  the  pleasant  Vale  of  Had  don.  This  is 
the  most  complete  of  our  ancient  baronial  residences  now  re* 
■laining ;  and  though  not  at  present  inhabited,  nor  in  very  good 
repair,  is  extremely  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  from  the  many 
indications  it  exhibits  of  the  festive  manners  and  hospitality 
ef  our  ancestors,  and  of  the  inconvenient  yet  social  arrangement 
by  which  their  mode  of  life  was  regulated. 

The  high  turrets  and  embattlcments  of  this  mansion,  when 
beheld  from  a  distance,  give  it  the  resemblance  of  a  strong  for* 
tress  ;  and  even  on  a  nearer  appiouch,  it  apparently  coulinni 
the  idea ;  but,  though  thus  castellated,  and  assuming  the  forms 
of  regular  defence,  it  was  never,  even  in  its  original  conbtruc» 
tion,  furnished  with  any  means  of  effectual  resistance.  It  coa* 
sists  of  numerous  apartments  and  offices,  erected  at  different 
periods,  and  surrounding  two  paved  quadrangular  courts.  The 
most  ancient  part  is  the  tower  over  the  gateway,  on  the  east  sid« 
of  the  upper  quadrangle;  this  was  probably  built  about  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  by  which  its  pre- 
fise  date  can  be  ascertained.  The  Chapel  is  of  Henry  the 
Sixth's  time ;  and  the  tower  at  the  north-west  corner,  on  which 
are  the  arms  of  the  Vernons,  Pipes,  &c.  is  nearly  of  the  same 
period.  The  gallery  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
after  the  death  of  Sir  George  Vernon :  some  of  the  offices  are 
more  modern ;  but  not  any  portion  of  the  building  is  of  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  principal  entrance  at  the  north-west  angle,  is  under  a 
high  tower,  through  a  large  arched  gateway,  that  leads,  by  a 
flight  of  angular  steps,  into  the  great  court.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  east  side  of  the  latter  is  a  second  flight  of  steps,  communi* 
eating  with  the  great  porch,  over  the  door  of  which  are  two 

shields 

*  This  eminence  is  a  single  mass  of  limestone^  insulated  by  strata  of  a  di£fe- 
rent  kind  :  how  it  wai  thrown  ioto  iu  present  aUtion  would  be  a  cuiioot 
subject  of  inquiry. 
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ihields  of  arms  curved  in  stone;  the  one  containing  those  of 
Vernon,  and  the  other,  of  Fulco  de  Pemhridge,  Lord  of  Tong,  ia 
Shropshire,  whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Isabella,  married  Sir 
Richard  Vernon,  and  considerably  increased  the  family  estata 
by  her  own  possessions.  On  the  right  of  the  passage  leading 
from  the  porch  is  (he  Great  Hcdly  having  a  comniunicatioo 
with  the  grand  steir-case  and  state  apartments;  and  on  th^ 
left,  ranging  in  a  line,  are  four  large  door- ways,  with  great 
pointed  stone  arches,  which  connect  with  the  kitchen,  buttery, 
wine-cellar,  and  numerous  small  upper  apartments,  that  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  used  as  lodging-rooms  for  the  guests  and  their 
retainers.  In  the  kitchen  arc  two  vast  (ire-places,  with  irons 
for  a  prodigious  number  of  spits;  various  stoves,  great  dun* 
ble  ranges  of  dressers,  an  enormous  chopping-block,  &c.  Ad«> 
joining  the  kitchen  are  various  lesser  rooms,  for  larders  and  othef 
purposes. 

The  Hall  must  have  been  the  great  public  dining-room,  for 
no  other  apartment  is  sufficiently  spacious  for  tlic  purpose.  At 
the  upper  end  is  a  raised  floor,  where  the  table  for  the  Lord  and 
his  principal  guests  was  spread  ;  and  on  two  sides  is  a  galleiy« 
supported  on  pillars.  From  the  south  east  corner  is  a  passage 
leading  to  the  great  stair-case,  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
rudely  jointed ;  at  the  top  of  which,  on  the  right,  is  a  large 
apartment,  hung  with  arras,  and  behind  it,  a  little  door,  opening 
into  the  hall-gallery. 

On  the  left  of  the  passage,  at  the  head  of  the  great  stairs,  art 
five  or  six  very  large  semicircular  steps,  framed  of  solid  timber, 
that  lead  into  the  Long  Gallery-,  which  occupies  the  whole  south 
fide  of  the  second  court,  and  is  1 10  feet  in  length,  and  seventeen 
wide.  The  flooring  is  of  oak  planks,  affirmed  by  tradition  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  a  single  tree  which  grew  in  the  garden.  The 
wainscotting  is  likewise  of  oak,  and  is  curiously  ornamented:  on 
the  frieze  are  carvings  of  boars  heads,  thistles,  and  roses;  these, 
with  the  arms,  &c.  prove  it,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  King,  to  liave 
been  put  up  after  the  house  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  .Inhn 
Manners,  yet  before  the  title  of  Earl  of  Rutland  descended  to 
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Ihiit  brauch  of  the  family.*  In  the  midst  of  ihc  gallery  is  a  gf3l 
square  recess*  besides  several  bow-windows,  in  one  of  which  arc 
the  arms  ihe  Earl  of  Rutlund,  impaling  Vernon,  with  its  quarter* 
ii)gs,  and  circtivl  with  the  garter,  &c.  and  in  another,  the  armt 
of  England,  similarly  encircled,  and  surmouiited  with  a  crown. 
Near  the  end  of  the  gallery  is  a  short  passage,  that  opens  into  a 
room  having  a  friestc  and  ornice  of  rough  plaster,  adorned  with 
peacocks  and  boars' heads,  in  alternate  succession:  an  adjoin* 
ing  apartment  is  ornamented  in  the  same  manner;  and  over  the 
chimney  is  a  very  large  bass-relief  of  Orpheus  charming  the 
Beasts,  of  similar  composition. 

All  the  principal  rooms,  except  the  gallery,  **  were  bung  with 
loose  arras,  a  great  part  of  which  still  remains;  and  the  doors 
were  conceakil  every  where  behind  the  hangings,  so  that  the  ta- 
pestry was  to  be  lifted  up  to  pass  in  and  out;  only  for  conveni- 
ence, there  were  great  iron  hooks,  (many  of  which  are  still  in 
their  places,)  by  means  whereof  it  might  occasionally  be  held  back. 
The  dooi-s  being  thus  concealed,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ill- 
fashioned  than  their  workmanship;  few  of  these  fit  at  all  close; 
and  wooden  bolts,  rude  bars,  and  iron  hasps,  are  in  general  their 
best  and  only  fasieningi»."'t 

The  Chapel  is  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  great  court;  rrom 
which  the  entrance  leads  under  a  low  sharp-pointed  arch.  It 
has  a  budy  antl  two  aisles,  divided  from  the  fnrmer  by  pillan 
and  pointed  arcbe.s.  In  the  windows  are  some  good  remains  of 
painted  glass;  and  the  date  Mi/kdimo  CCCCXXFIT,  By  the 
side  of  the  altar  is  a  niche  and  bason  for  holy  water.  An  an- 
cient atone  font  it  likewise  preserved  here.  Near  the  entrance 
into  the  chapel  stands  a  Roman  altar,  abonl  ihree  feet  high,  said 
to  have  been  dug  up  near  Bakewell  The  inscription  i:^  nearly 
obliterated^  but  was  given  by  Hishop  Gibson  as  follows: 

D£0 


•  See  Ghtttvsttms  e*  Attdnt  Castfef^  in  the  sixth  volume  oF  the  Archxologlas 
wbercia  U  a  very  minute  description  aod  groundoplin  o(tl»i«  rouuioo. 
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The  park  originally  connected  with  this  mansion,  was  ploughed 
up  and  cultivated  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  gardens  consist 
entirely  of  terraces,  ranged  one  above  another ;  each  having  a 
sort  of  stone  ballustrade.  The  prospects  from  one  or  two  situa- 
tions are  extremely  fine ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  is  a 
sweeping  group  of  luxuriant  old  trees. 

The  manor  of  Haddon  was,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Avenelist  whose  coheirs  married  to  Vernon  and  Boi' 
setf  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First.  The  Bassets  continued  to 
enjoy  half  the  estate  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third.  Th« 
heiress  of  Vernon  married  to  Franceyt,  who  assumed  the  surname 
of  Veroon ;  and  the  whole  estate  was  the  entire  property  of  Sir 
Richard  Vernon  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time.  This  gentleman 
was  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  held  at  Leicester  in  the  year  14f  5, 
and  was  afterwards  constituted  Governor  of  Calais,  in  which 
office  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was  appointed  ConstabU 
of  England  for  life,  and  was  the  last  person  that  held  that  im- 
portant office.  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  his  son  and  successor,  was 
Governor  to  Prince  Arthur,  heir  apparent  to  Henry  the  Seventh ; 
and  is  said  ta  have  frequently  entertained  the  Prince  at  Haddoo. 
Sir  George  Vernon,  the  last  male  heir  of  this  family,  became  S9 
distinguished  by  his  hospitality,  and  magnificent  mode  of  living, 
that  he  was  locally  termed,  King  of  the  Peak,  On  his  death,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  possessions  descended 
to  his  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Dorothy  :  the  former  married 
Sir  lliomas  Hanley,  Knt.  second  son  of  Edward,  the  third  Earl 
of  Derby ;  and  the  latter,  Sir  John  Manners,  Knt.  second  son  of 
Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Rutland  of  that  name.  By  this  marriage, 
Haddon,  and  the  other  estates  in  this  county,  that  had  been  held 
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by  tbe  ^"ernons,  became  ibe  property  of  the  Manners',  and  have 
regularly  de^ceikled  to  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland, 

Haddon-Hall  continued  to  be  the  principal  residence  of  thi»  ■ 
family  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  quitted  f 
fur  Belvoii-  Castle,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Rutland,  (so  created  by  Queen  Anne,)  seven  score  »ervant» 
were  mainmined  hero,  and  tbe  house  was  kept  open  in  tbe  true 
Style  of  old  English  hospitality  during  twelve  days  after  Christ* 
mas.  Since  that,  it  has  occasionally  been  the  scene  of  mirth 
and  revelry  J  and  ihc  cheaitul  svetcome  of  former  ages,  so  far  a& 
the  despoiled  condition  of  the  mansion  would  admit,  bax  not  been 
uanting  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  tbe  guests.  The  last  time 
its  festive  bourd  Vftis  spread,  was  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  late  Peace,  when  Dearly  200  couple  danced  in  the  Long 
Gallery. 

Stanton,  a  manor  between  one  and  two  miles  south-west  of 
Haddnn,  h  the  joint  property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Bacbe 
Thornhill,  Esq.  the  latter  of  whom  has  a  commodious  mansion- 
house  here,  on  a  demesne  that  hiis  been  the  entire  properly  of 
himself  and  bis  ancestors,  of  liie  surnames  of  Bache  and  Thorn- 
hill,  for  two  centuries.  This  manort  with  sume  others  in  tbe 
neighbourhood,  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Fuljambs. 

On  Staktoh  Moon,  a  rocky,  uncultivated  waste,  about  two 
miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  are  numerous  remains 
of  antiquity,  as  roc  king-stones,  barrows^  rock-basons,  circic»  of 
erect  ittones,  &c.  which  have  generally  been  supposed  of  Druid- 
ical  origin;  and  perhaps  with  truth,  as  to  the  principal  roast, 
though  certainly  erroneous  with  respect  to  the  entire  detail. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  moor,  close  tu  the  village  of  Eirchover, 
is  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  grit-stone  rocks,  which  extends  in 
length  between  seventy  and  eighty  yards,  and  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  forty  or  fitty.  This  massive  pile  is  distinguivbed  by  the 
mime  of  the  Router,  or  Rtx}'tor-riKks;  an  appellation  ibai  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  from  tbe  various  rocking-stonc*  near 
ihe  summit i  as  it  is  a  common  expression  in  the  provincial  dia- 
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lect,  that  a  thing  roos  backNvard  and  forward.*  Its  general  posi* 
tion  is  undoubtedly  natural,  and  was  probably  occasioned  by  th« 
tioking  of  the  surrounding  strata;  but  the  forms  and  arrange* 
meut  of  many  stones  on  the  upper  part»  display  evident  traces  of 
design. 

Near  the  east  end  is  a  va^t  block  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
estimated  to  weigh  about  tifty  tons,  which  several  writers  have 
noticed  as  a  rocking-stone,  that  could  be  shook  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hand;  yet  it  is  now  immoveable,  through  having  been 
forced  from  its  equilibrium  by  the  mischievous  efforts  of  fourteen 
young  men,  who  assembled  for  the  purpose  on  Whit-sunday,  in 
the  year  1799*  Its  height  is  about  ten  feet,  and  its  circumfe- 
rence in  the  widest  part  nearly  thirty :  its  bottom  has  somewhat 
of  a  convex  form ;  and  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  appears  to 
have  beeit  hollowed  to  receive  it.  At  a  little  distance  north* 
Ward  is  a  second  rocking-stonc,  not  very  dissimilar  in  shape  to 
an  egg,  which  may  be  moved  by  the  strength  of  a  single  finger, 
though  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  girth.  More  di- 
rectly north,  is  another  rocking-stone,  resembling  the  latter  both 
in  figure  and  facility  of  motion;  and  at  the  west  end,  are  seven 
stones  piled  on  each  other,  various  in  size  and  form,  but  two  or 
three  very  large;  all  which  may  be  shook  by  the  pressure  of  one 
hand,  and  this  at  various  places. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  huge  masses  which  occupy  the 
summit  of  the  Router  rocks,  range  from  east  to  west  along  the 
middle  of  the  hill,  and  have  had  a  narrow  passage,  and  two 
chambers,  or  caves,  cut  within  them.  The  largest  cave  has  a 
remarkable  sound,  and  has  thence  been  named  the  Echo;  its 
length  is  sixteen  feet,  its  width  twelve,  and  its  height  about 
nine.  The  origin  of  these  excavations  cannot  have  been  very 
remote,  as  the  marks  of  the  pick  on  the  sides  are  very  visible 
and  fresh.  They  were  probably  formed  about  the  same  period 
as  an  elbow-chair  near  the  west  end  on  the  north  side,  which  has 
been  rudely  shaped  on  the  face  of  a  large  mass  of  stone,  and  has 

I  i  2  a  scat 
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a  Stat  for  one  person  on  each  side  of  it.  This  we  Have  been  in- 
formfid  was  executed  by  the  direction  of  Mr  lliomas  Eyre,  who 
inhabited  the  aucient  manor-house,  called  Router  Hall,  near  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  the  south,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago, 
and  used  frequently  to  entertain  company  on  this  elevated  spot. 
A  hollovVf  in  the  stone  which  forms  the  highest  {)oint  of  ihae 
rocks,  Ml.  Rooke  supposes  to  have  been  a  rock-bason;  he  also 
tnentions  a  second  rock-bason  on  the  north-west  side, 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Rnuter  is  another  assem- 
hiage  of  large  rocks,  forming  n  similar  kind  of  hill,  called  Brnd^ 
ley  Tor;  on  the  upper  pari  of  which  is  a  rocking*stonc  thirty>h«o 
feet  in  circunifcrctice,  of  an  orbicular  shape,  and  raised  above  the 
ground  b}  two  ^tuues,  having  a  passage  between  them.  Its  Coo* 
formity  to  the  description  of  the  Toimtn  given  by  Dr.  Borlate  in 
his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  has  induced  an  opinion  of  its  having 
been  a  rock  idol. 

Near  the  south-wei>t  side  of  Stanton  Moor  is  an  elevated  ridge, 
Avhich  rises  into  three  craggy  eminences,  respectively  named, 
CarcliJ^' Uuckt,  Craned  Tor,  and  Ditruood  Tor.  On  the  top  of 
the  former  arc  several  rock-basons,  varying  in  diameter  from 
two  to  three  feet;  aiul  near  the  bottom,  towards  the  west,  is  a 
small  cave,  called  the  Hermitage,  at  the  east  end  of  which  is  a 
nidc  figure  of  a  crucifix,  between  three  and  four  feet  high,  sculp- 
tured in  high  relief  on  the  solid  rock.  In  the  inner  part  is  a  seat, 
and  a  recess,  apparently  intended  for  a  sleeping-place. 

Graned  1  or,  called  ulso  Robin  Hood's  Stride  and  3/ocJt  Beggar*$ 
UalU  is  a  singular  heap  of  rocks,  which  Mr.  Rooke  supposes  to 
have  iK'cn  anciently  a  "  curious  group  of  Dryidical  moim- 
ment>."*  On  one  rock^  that  seems,  from  its  present  position,  to 
huve  fallen  from  the  ttip,  and  is  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumfe* 
rcnce,  are  four  rock-basons;  and  at  the  bottom  of  another,  a  rock* 
bason  of  an  oval  form,  four  feet  in  lengthy  and  two  feet  ten  in* 
€he&  wide,  which  "  evidently  appears  to  have  been  cut  with  a 
tool/'t    1'his  bason  is  sheltered  by  a  massive  i>tono,  placed  in  a 

sloping 
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sloping  direction  ag&mst  the  rock.  The  uppermost  points  of  this 
Tor  are  two  vast  stones,  standing  upright,  each  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  about  twenty-two  yards  asunder,  which  at  a  distance 
resemble  the  chiranies  of  an  ancient  mansion-house,  from  which 
circumstance  the  pile  obtained  its  appellation  of  Mock  Beggar's 
Hall.  Round  the  bottom  of  the  hill  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  fence  of  broken  masses  of  stone.  On  the  top  of  Durwood  Tor 
are  three  rock-basons,  artificially  formed;  and  an  impending 
crag,  or  rock-canopy,  which  overhangs  what  has  been  denomina* 
ted  an  "  augurial  seat."  At  Durwood^  on  removing  a  lai^e 
stone,  an  urn  was  discovered  half  full  of  burnt  bones;  and  near  it 
two  ancient  Querns,  or  hand-mill-stones,  flat  at  top,  and  some- 
what convex  on  the  under  sides,  about  four  inches  and  a  half 
thick,  and  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter;  the  upper  stone  so  much 
less  than  the  under,  that,  being  placed  on  it,  it  could  be  turned 
round  within  its  rim.*  Similar  stones  have  been  found  in  York- 
shire and  Wiltshire;  and  such  kind  are  yet  in  common  use  in  the 
Hebrides. 

In  afield  north  of  Graned  Tor,  called  Nine-Stone  Close,  art 
the  remains  of  a  Dntidical  Circle,  about  thirteen  yards  in  diame* 
ter,  now  consisting  of  seven  rude  stones,  of  various  dimensions; 
one  of  them  is  about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  nine  in  circumfe- 
rence. Between  seventy  and  eighty  yards  to  the  south,  are  two 
other  stones,  of  similar  dimensions,  standing  erect. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  liiilc  valley  which  sepa- 
rates Hartle  Moor  from  Stanton  Moor^  is  an  ancient  work,  called 
Castle  Ring,  which  Mr.  Rooke  supposes  to  have  been  a  British 
encampment.  Its  form  is  elliptical;  its  shortest  diameter,  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  is  l65  feet;  its  length,  from  north-ea&t 
to  south-west,  243.  It  was  encompassed  by  a  deep  ditch  and 
double  vallum,  but  part  of  the  latter  has  been  levelled  by  the 
plough. 

In  a  small  enclosure,  adjoining  the  north-west  end  of  Stanton 
Moor,  are  some  remarkably  situated  rocks ;  on  two  of  which  the 

I  i  3  following 
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IbUowing  inscriptions  were  cut  in  Roman  capitals  about  170  ycut 
•go,  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Caltw  fiamily,  who  possessed  the 
estate.  **  Ret  ruttica  gwe  tine  dubitatume  proxima  et  qwui  com* 
9ati guinea  tapientia  ett,  tarn  ditcentHnu  eget  quam  wtagutru."'^ 
"  liUiil  est  homini  libera  digmuSf  et  quod  miMi  ad  tapientit  vitam 
proxime  videtvr  accedere** 

About  half  a  mile  north-east  from  the  Router  Rocks,  on  Stan* 
ton  Moor,  is  a  Druidical  circle,  eleven  yards  in  diameter,  called 
The  Nine  Ladies^  composed  of  the  same  number  of  rude  stones, 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  difl'erenl  breadths.  A 
tingle  stone,  named  the  King,  stands  at  the  distance  of  thirty- 
four  yards.  Near  this  circle  are  several  cairns  and  barrows ; 
most  of  which  have  been  opened,  and  various  remains  of  ancient 
customs  discovered  in  them.  In  one  of  the  barrows,  opened  by 
Mr.  Rooke,  an  urn  of  coarse  clay  was  found,  three  feet  three 
inches  in  circumference,  and  ten  inches  in  height,  having  within 
it  a  smaller  urn,  covered  with  a  piece  of  clay  ;  in  both  of  them 
were  burnt  bones  and  ashes:  two  other  urns,  similar  tu  the  for- 
mer, were  discovered  in  the  same  barrow.  Urns  with  burnt 
bones,  &c.  have  likewise  been  met  with  in  some  of  the  other  bar> 
rows.  Under  one  of  the  cairns,  human  bones  were  found,  toge- 
ther with  a  large  blue  glass  bead. 

On  the  east  side  of  Stanton  Moor,  near  the  edge  of  a  declivity 
overlooking  Darley-Dale,  are  three  remarkable  stones,  standing 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other  in  a  north  and  south 
direction.  One  of  these,  called  Cats*  Stone,  is  on  the  veige  of  a 
precipice,  and  has  a  road  leading  to  it,  cut  through  a  siiriace  of 
loose  stones  and  rock :  the  second  is  named  Gorse*  Stone:  and  the 
third,  which  is  the  largest,  is  called  Heart  Sione,  and  measures 
eighty-three  feet  in  circumference.  Several  other  stones  of  sin- 
gular forms  may  be  observed  on  different  parts  of  the  Moor;  and 
particularly  one  called  the  Andle  Stone,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
inile  eastward  uf  Router  Rocks :  this  is  nearly  sixteen  feet  high, 

and 
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and  appears  to  have  been  shaped  by  art.  At  a  little  distance  ii 
another  larger  stone,  named  Thomas  Eyres  Chair,  which  has 
been  rudely  cut  into  the  figure  of  a  chair,  and  was  formerly  ele- 
vated on  some  smaller  stones ;  but  has  been  thrown  down. 


WINSTER 

Is  a  small  market-town,  containing  about  230  houses,  princi* 
pally  inhabited  by  persons  employed  in  the  mining  business,  and 
in  the  inferior  branches  of  the  cotton  trade.  On  the  commons 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  several  cairns,  or  stone  barrows,  and 
also  two  or  three  barrows  of  earth :  in  one  of  the  latter,  that 
was  opened  in  the  year  1768,  two  glass  vessels  were  discovered, 
between  eight  and  ten  inches  in  height,  containing  about  a  pint 
of  water,  of  a  light  green  color,  and  very  limpid.  With  these  a 
silver  collar,  or  bracelet,  was  found,  about  two  inches  broad, 
together  with  some  small  well-wrought  ornaments,  several  square 
and  round  beads,  of  glass  and  earth,  and  remains  of  brass  clasps 
and  hinges,  with  pieces  of  wood,  that  seemed  to  have  belonged 
to  a  box  in  which  the  ornaments  had  been  deposited.*  On  the 
face  of  one  of  the  ornaments,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Mander,  of  Bakewell,  is  some  very  neat  filligree  work;  and 
round  the  centre,  a  setting  of  garnets,  or  deeply  stained  red 
glass.  From  the  above  antiquities,  Mr.  Edward  King  imagined 
the  barrow'  to  have  been  raised  over  some  Briton  of  distinction, 
though  long  after  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  the  Island.f 

Darlky  is  a  little  village,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Derwent,  in  the  beautiful  dale  which  extends  to  Matlock. 
In  the  church-yard  is  a  remarkable  yew  tree,  measuring  thirty- 
three  feet  in  girth,  and,  though  robbed  of  many  of  its  branches, 
Still  exhibiting  a  singular  specimen  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Su ITT ERTON -Hall,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Sachevereis, 
is  a  curious  old  mansion,  star^ding  near  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
west  of  the  river  Derwent.     'i'he  front  has  two  projecting  wings, 
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with  pointed  gftbles^  embattled  sides,  and  square  bayed  windows; 
The  entranee,  instead  of  being  in  the  centre,  as  customary,  is 
on  one  side ;  the  whole  structure  is  of  stone,  inclosed  within 
high  walls. 

The  extraordinary  beauty  of  many  of  the  Derbyshire  vales, 
may  iu  some  degree  be  estimated  froin  the, descriptions  already 
given;  but  the  unparalleled  grandeur  of  the  scenery  round 
Matlock,  renders  every  attempt  to  delineate  its  varied  charac- 
teristics by  wor(}s,  at  least,  hopeless,  if  not  absolutely  impossi- 
ble. The  bold  and  romantic  steeps,  skirted  by  a  gorgeous  co- 
vering of  wood,  and  rising  from  the  margin  of  the  Derweot, 
whose  waters  sometimes  glide  majestically  along,  and  sometimes 
flow  in  a  rapid  stream  over  ledges  and  broken  masses  of  stone; 
the  frequent  changes  of  scene,  occasioned  by  the  winding  of  the 
Dale,  which  at  every  step  varies  the  prospect,  by  introducing 
new  objects ;  the  huge  rocks,  in  some  places  bare  of  vegetation, 
in  others  covored  with  luxuriant  foliage,  here,  piled  upon  each 
other  in  immense  masses,  there,  displaying  their  enormous  fronts 
in  one  unbroken  perpendicular  mass;  and  the  sublimity,  and 
picturesque  beauty,  exhibited  by  the  manifold  combinations  of 
the  interesting  forms  congregated  near  this  enchanting  spot,  can 
never  be  adequately  depicted  by  the  powers  of  language.  The 
creations  of  the  pencil,  alone,  are  commensurate  to  the  excita- 
tion iu  the  mind,  of  correspondent  images. 

The  general  name,  Matlock,  it  must  be  observed,  includes 
both  the  village  of  Matlock,  and  Matlock-Batu.  The 
former  is  as  ancient  as  the  Conquest,  and  is  chiefly  situated  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  river ;  the  latter  is  considerably  more  recent  in 
its  origin,  and  stands  on  the  western  margin,  **  At  the  time  of 
compiling  the  Domesday  Book,  Matlock  appears  to  have  been  a 
hamlet  of  the  manor  of  Mestesford,  (the  situation  of  which  is 
now  unknown,)  which  was  part  of  the  demesnes  of  the  Crown. 
It  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the  estate  of  William  de  Ferrers, 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  a  charter  of  free-warren  for  his  demesne 
lands  here.  On  the  attainder  of  his  son,  Robert  de  Ferrers,  for 
^spousing  the  cause  of  Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
2  Matlock, 
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Mailock,  then  become  a  manor,  reverted  to  the  Crown ;  andjnras 
granted*  in  the  seventh  of  Edward  the  First,  to  Edmund,  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  and  continued  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  carl* 
dom  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  till  the  fourth  of  Charles  the 
first,  when  it  was  granted  by  that  King,  along  with  a  great 
number  of  other  manors  and  estates,  to  Edward  Ditch  field  and 
others,  in  trust  for  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  London.  In  the 
year  following,  it  was  sold  by  Ditchfield,  and  the  other  trustees, 
to  the  copyholders  of  the  manor  of  Matlock,  and  is  now  divided 
into  several  small  shares/'*^  According  to  the  returns  made  un- 
der the  late  act,  this  parish  contains  ^^2  houses,  and  2354  in- 
habitants* 

Matlock  village  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  persons  employed  in 
the  neighbouring  lead  mines,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 
The  houses  are  principally  of  stone ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village  is  a  neat  stone  bridge;  at  some  distance  from  which,  on 
the  ver^  of  a  most  romantic  rock,  stands  the  church.  This 
structure  contains  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  a  small  chancel :,  tlie 
outside  is  embattled,  having  an  ancient  tower  with  pinnacles, 
whimsically  decorated  with  figures  of  grotesque  animals  for 
spouts.  On  the  eminence  above  the  church,  called. Riber  Hill, 
are  the  remains  of  what  has  been  supposed  a  Druidical  altar, 
but  which  has  more  resemblance  to  a  cromlech ;  though  it  may 
probably  have  only  been  intended  as  a  point  for  the  transmittal 
of  signals.  It  is  called  the  Hirsi  StoneSf  and  consists  of  four 
rode  masses  of  grit-stone,  one  of  which,  apparently  the  smallest, 
is  placed  on  the  others,  and  is  computed  to  weigh  about  two 
tons.  On  the  upper  stone  is  a  circular  hole,  six  inches  deep, 
and  nine  in  diameter,  wherein,  about  Hfty  years  ago,  stood  a 
fitone  pillar., 

Matlock'Bat/t  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village;  and 
though  few  situations  can  be  more  beautiful,  it  was  only  occu- 
pied by  some  rude  cottages,  inhabited  by  miners,  till  its  warm 
springs  began  to  attract  notice,  for  their  medicinal  qualities, 
about  the  year  I698.    At  this  period  the  original  bath  **  was 

built 
*  Dctcriptioo  of  Matlock^Batb,  p.  37* 


iH^  mid  cvri  hr 

Wraee^  •^. 

vru  ^.7 :4  cc  u«  aMaor^  far 

krjt  r.i  I  y>-  4^  oc  jcanv  n 

mmk  pnif^rzr  rA  Mr.  Wra^ 

ICOOi.   br  M'^HV  Saiik  sad  IV—rt, 

creeled  tvo  lai«e  coMnifat  bailcinss  «itk  sahks,  and  other 

coBvcaicaoe> ;  Bade  a  coac^  mad  aaong  the  hver  ude  imm 

Ctnmi^r^  asd  impnyrc^  tie  borw-«aj  trom  Matlock  Brid^ew 
The  «lioie  ettate  afierwaidi  becaae  the  propeny  oC  Mr.  Peanel 
Imt  purchaM ;  aihi  on  his  death,  ahoot  the  yeai  1/^,  descended 
to  iki»  daosbtcr,  and  her  hasband  I'i  it  is  nov  the  joint  property 
c»f  ^ereral  perv^os. 

Tr.e  judicious  mcacs  ihos  exerted  to  render  the  accommoda- 
tions attractive,  and  the  increasing  celebrity  of  the  waters,  oc- 
casioned a  greater  inflox  of  visitors ;  and  a  second  spring  having 
been  discovered  within  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
a  new  bath  was  formed,  and  another  lodging-house  erected,  for 
the  reception  of  company.  At  a  sDll  later  period,  a  third  spring 
was  met  with,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  eastward  of  that 
which  wi»s  first  noticed  ;  but  its  temperature  being  some  degrees 
lower  than  either  of  the  other  springs,  it  was  not  brought  into 
ose  till  a  level  had  been  made  in  the  hill,  and  carried  beyond 
the  point  where  its  waters  bad  intermingled  with  those  of  a  cold 
spring.  Another  bath  and  lodging-house  were  then  erected ; 
and  the  latter,  by  various  subsequent  alterations,  is  become  one 
of  the  most  commodious  hotels  in  England.  These  buildings  are 
of  stone,  and  are  respectively  named,  the  Old  Batky  the  New 

Bath, 

*   W'c  \\?vc-  tern   in  formed,  but  r.annot  state  it  with  certainty,  that  the  lea.**, 
gramtd  to  Mr.  G.  Wragg  was  for  the  term  of  999  ycirs. 

+  History  of  Mineral  Waters,  by  Dr.  Short. 
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Bmih,  and  the  Hotel.*  The  number  of  persons  that  may  at  the 
tame  time  be  accommodated  at  these,  and  the  private  lodgings 
houses,  is  upwards  of  400 ;  and  since  the  taste  for  contemplating 
beautiful  scenery  has  been  so  general,  more  than  this  number 
have  been  frequently  entertained. 

All  the  warm  springs  issue  from  between  fifteen  and  thirty  yardi 
above  the  level  of  the  river :  higher  or  lower,  the  springs  are  cold, 
and  only  common  water.  The  temperature  of  the  former,  as  gi- 
ven by  Dr.  Pearson  and  others,  is  68"'  of  Farenheit's  thermome- 
ter; but  Dr.  Elliot,  and  Dr.  Pennington,  have  stated  it  at  6S^ 
Dr.  Percival  observes,  in  his  **  Medical  and  Experimental 
Essays,'*  that  the  Matlock  waters  resemble  those  of  Bristol,  both 
in  their  chemical  and  medical  qualities;  but  that  the  Matlock 
water  exhibits  no  proof  of  a  mineral  spirit,  cither  by  the  taste, 
or  the  test  of  syrup  of  violets.  The  Doctor  adds,  "  that  it  ill 
very  slightly  impregnated  with  selcnite,  or  earthy  salts,  which  is 
proved  by  its  comparative  levity,  it  wt-ijihing  only  four  grains  in 
a  pint  heavier  than  distilled  water:  and  that  a  grey  precipitate, 
occasioned  by  adding  a  solution  of  silver  in  aqua-fortis,  renders 
it  probable  that  a  small  portion  of  sea  salt  is  contained  in  it." 
Jn  Dr.  Pennington's  experiments  it  was  found  that  alkalies  made 
the  water  cloudy  and  milky :  and  that  when  a  gallon  wa?.  evapo- 
rated, thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  grains  of  sediment  were  depo- 
•ited ;  of  this  about  twelve  or  thirteen  were  saline  matter,  com- 
posed of  calcareous  nili-e,  (vitriolated  magnesia,)  and  twenty-four 
PT  twenty-five  grains,  calcareous  earth.f 

The 

*  The  general  temu  for  accommodation  at  iheie  houses,  are  as  folbws.  A 
bed-chamber  is  &ve  shillings  per  week;  a  private  parlour  from  fouiteen  shil- 
lings to  a  guinea.  Brcaktast,  one  shilliog  and  three-pence ;  dinner  at  the  public 
tabic,  two  shillings;  tea,  optional,  but  when  taken,  one  shilling;  supper,  one 
•hilling  and  sixpence.     Bathing,  sixpence  each  time. 

+  We  have  already  noticed  (page  339)  the  ingenious  theory  proposed  by  Dr. 
Darwin,  in  explanation  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  Buxton  and  Matlock  waters, 
and  shall  now  quote  the  particulars  of  a  new  theory,  advanced  in  a  late  publica- 
tion, to  account  for  the  heat  and  petrifying  qualities  of  the  Matlock  springs,  by 

Mr. 
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The  diseases  in  which  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the  JMatlock 
waters  is  chiefly  experienced,  are  glandular  affections,  rheuma- 
tism, and  its  consequent  debility,  obstructions  from  biliary  con- 
cretions, gravel,  consumption  in  its  first  stages,  baemoptoe,  and 
generally,  all  those  complaints  that  are  promoted  or  increased  by 
a  relaxed  state  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  Matlock  season 
commences  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  continues  till  November. 

The 

Mr.  George  Lipscomb,  of  Birmmgham.  This  gentleraan  coramraces  hit  theory 
by  observing,  **  first,  it  is  well  known,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Percival, 
and  others,  that  a  portion  of  saline  matter  is  detected  in  these  waters;  and,  se- 
condly, it  is  equally  well  known,  that  the  acid  of  sea-salt  will  dissolve  lime  ia 
considerable  quantity."     He  then  proceeds  as  follows. 

"  May  we  be  permitted  to  conjecture,  that  the  water  of  these  springs  bdog 
previously  impregnated  with  salt,  becomes  saturated  with  lime  in  its  passage 
through  the  strata  before  de&cnbed,  (beds  of  limestone  and  lava,  or  toadkCone, 
which  lie  reciprocally  one  upon  the  othct,)  and  is  afterwards  di-composed  by  the 
addition  of  pyrites  dissolved  in  rain  water,  which  percolates  thriiugh  the  super- 
cumbent  strata?  For  pyritcj  containing  sulphur,  the  heat  which  takes  place 
during  the  solution  of  pyrites,  will  necessarily  disengage  a  certain  proportion  of 
hsacid  :  and  sulphuric  acid  will  immediately  unite  with  lime  when  held  in  so- 
lution by  the  weaker  acids;  and  when  united  with  it,  fall  down  in  what  is  cho- 
mically  denominated  calcareous  sulphate ;  and  heat  is  again  generated  by  the  pro- 
cess.— The  following  circumstances  will  appear  to  support  this  hypothesis. 

"  1.  That  there  is  at  present  in  the  Matlock  water,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  than  common  water  is  known  to  be  capable  of  holding  in  so* 
lution,  without  the  auistance  of  an  acid.  a.  That  muriate  of  iron,  which 
would  be  necessarily  formed  by  the  marine  acid  uniting  with  the  iron  of  the  py- 
rites, after  the  former  had  been  disaigagcd  from  the  lime  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  had  previously  existed  in  combination  with  the  pyrites,  is  perfectly  so- 
luble in  water,  but  may  be  detected  therein  by  the  purple  color  which  is  com- 
municated by  the  addition  of  the  infusion  of  galls,  as  in  the  experiment  made 
by  Dr.  Pennington,  of  Cambridge.  3.  That  on  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  cal- 
careous incrustations  deposited  by  the  water,  they  have  been  found  to  contain  a 
•mall  portion  of  iron  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime:  and  Dr.  Short  detected  the 
presence  of  iron  also,  in  the  residuum  procured  by  evaporating  the  water,  some 
of  the  particles  in  it  being  attracted  by  the  loadstone." 

In  this  manner,  continues  our  author,  **  all  the  phenomena  observable  at  Mat' 
iacif  and  in  similar  springs,  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably  accoumed  for,  on  prin. 
ciple&  well  understood,  and  capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration;  and  I  must 

beg 
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The  romantic  and  sublimely  picturesque  scenery  of  Matlock 
Dale,  is  viewed  to  most  advantage  when  approached  from  the 
bridge  near  its  northern  extremity;  as  its  beauties  then  succeed 
each  other  in  a  gradation  which  renders  their  grandeur  and  effect 
more  impressive.  The  attention  is  first  arrested  by  a  vast  ram- 
part of  limestone  rock»  clothed  with  yew-treess,  elms,  and  limes, 
of  singularly  beautiful  shapes  and  foliage,  from  the  recesses  of 
irhich  the  humble  church  of  Matlock  displays  its  pinnacles. 
Farther  on  the  views  become  more  interesting;  and  the  High  Tor^ 
rearing  its  awful  brow  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  bursts  upon 
tbe  sight  in  extreme  magnificence.  The  height  of  this  stupend- 
ous rock  is  upwards  of  350  feet.  The  lower  part  is  covered  with 
imall  trees  and  under-wood,  of  various  foliage ;  but  the  upper 
part,  for  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  is  one  broad  mass  of  naked  perpen- 
dicular rock.  The  fragments  that  have  fallen  from  this  emi- 
nence form  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  flows  immediately  below; 
a  bed  so  broken  and  disjointed,  that  the  foaming  waters  roar 
over  the  obstructing  masses  with  restless  rapidity,  and  consider- 
able noise.  After  sudden  and  heavy  rains,  the  impetuosity  of 
the  current  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  view 
proportionably  augmented. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  High  Tor,  but  rising  with  a  less 
steep  ascent,  though  to  a  greater  elevation,  is  Masson  IJil/f  which 

appears 

beg  leave  to  add,  that,  since  the  above  remarks  were  committed  to  paper,  a  cir- 
cumitance  has  been  presented  to  ray  obitcrvatioii,  which  so  strongly  corrobo- 
rates them,  tiiat  it  may  be  considered  as  little  short  of  the  demonstration  result- 
ing  from  synthetical  experiment. 

*■  Having,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  learned  and  Ingenious  friend,  Dr.  fiache, 
been  induced  to  investigate  the  cffccis  of  carbonic  acid  upon  iimc  water,  by 
blowing  through  a  small  tube  into  a  glass  containing  a  poition  of  that  liquid, 
cmrhaete  of  lime  was  speedily  produced  in  considerable  quantity ;  we  then 
dropped  in  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  which  occasioned  the  precipitate  to  be  re- 
dissolved  with  great  facility;  and  the  liquid,  thus  restored  to  its  original  trans- 
parency, was  suffered  to  stand  undisturbed  for  several  days,  at  the  end  of  which, 
the  sides  and  edge  of  the  glass  were  covered  with  a  trampatent  crystJllizat'cn^ 
exactly  similuio  the  4par  and  su'aciife  found  in  the  subterranean  caverns  near 
Matlock."  Deicription  flJ'Ma:h:k  Bath^  /-j^t  26,  et  teg. 
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appears  like  a  pile  of  immense  cra^^gs— a  PfHon  npon  Os^a. 
I'be  summit  of  this  mountain  hius  been  named  the  licighu  ojTj 
Abraham*  and  overlooks  the  country  to  a  vast  extent;  besidi 
eonimandmg  a  Iwaulifiil  bjrd'«-ey«  view  of  nearly  the  whoU 
Dale.  From  ibis  point  even  the  High  Tor  lo4es  its  sublimity;  but 
tbi*  cftect  i»  fully  compensated  by  the  variety  of  interesting  ob- 
jects included  in  the  prospect.  'l*he  beight  of  this  eminence  i» 
about  '2iO  yard!<;  the  path  to  its  summit  has  been  carried  in  a 
winding,  or  rather  zigzag  direction^  and  in  various  phices  on  each 
side  bat  been  planted  wiLh  rows  of  firs,  wbich,  opening  at  cout«- 
nient  di^(unccs,  admit  ihe  eye  to  ranj»e  over  the  beautiful  scenery 
bem-ath,  Iroui  ditferenl  ijnints  of  view. 

The  romantic  cliff  which  forms  the  eaitern  boundary  of  tb« 
Dnle,  is  seen  to  much  a«haritiige  fioni  the  Old  Bath,  where  the  ri* 
vcr  recedes  in  a  curve  from  the  road,  and  a  little   strip  o(  mea^j 
doWf  rendered  picturesque  by  three  small  buildings  in  the  eot« 
taije  style,  compose  the  fore*ground,     **  This  is  finely  oppfised 
and  bucked  by  a  line  of  rock  and  wood,  a  mass  of  trees  rising  to 
the  right,  and  shutting  out  for  a  short  lime  all  other  features  of  J 
the  scenery."     On  crossing  the  river  near  this  spot,  it  may  bei 
observed,  that  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place  have  received  somt^ 
improvements  fmrn  art.     Three  paths  are  seen,  pomting  through 
the  wood  in  different  directions:  one  of  them,  called  the  Lover'i 
Walk,  has  been  carried  along   the  m/irgin  of  the  river,  and  is 
arched  by  the  intermingled   branches  of  the  trees  which  inclosed 
it.     The  others  pursue  a  winding  course  to  the  summit  of  tli#j 
rock,  wliich  is  allaine*!  with  little  difUculty,  thron«»h  thejudici 
ous  mode  observed  in  A»rniing  the  slopes,  and  placing  ibc  steps; 
though  the  acclivity  is  exceedingly  steep,     Wiciy  of  luxuriant 
trees  j!>ter\M"ave  their  fantastic  roots  on  each  side  the  paths,  and! 
shelter  them  with  their  aspirmg  branches.     The  prospects  froi 
the  brow  of  the  precipice  are  very  fim.% 

Frf>m  the  B>iths,  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Dale»  near ^ 
Crumlurd,  the  teatujcs  of  the  scenery  are  continually  varying. 

The' 


•  Ptobihly  from  its  iltniUnty  lo  the  Heights  of  Ahrabam  near  Quebec,  reodcmAi 
•o  metnoiable  by  the  caterpriic  of  die  golUnt  Wolfe,  in  1759* 
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Hie  river  sometimes  flows  in  a  smooth  and  gentle  stream,  reflect* 
ing  the  pendant  boughs  that  wave  upon  its  margin;  and  some- 
timei  rushes  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  or  the  nide  fragments  that 
have  been  torn  by  storms  from  the  impending  cliffs  which  over* 
hang  its  waters.  Some  of  these  are  entirely  bare ;  but  others 
are  partially  covered  with  shrubs  and  under-wood,  which  take  root 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  flourish  in  considerable  vigor, 
though  apparently  bereaved  of  every  means  of  obtaining  nourish- 
ment. 

The  western  bank  of  the  Derwent,  for  the  whole  distance  be- 
tween the  turnpike  at  Matlock  and  the  Old  Bath,  is  one  vast  bed 
of  ivpkiu,  or  calcareous  incrustation,  which  has  been  deposited 
by  the  waters  flowing  from  the  warm  springs.  This  is  vulgarly  .called 
petrified  moss,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed  on  a  morass,* 
or  collection  of  moss,  shrubs,  and  small  trees,  which  having  in- 
crusted,  the  vegetable  matter  gradually  decomposed,  and  the  stony 
envelopemeiYt  assumed  the  entire  figure  of  tlic  nucleus  it  bad  de- 
stroyed. The  Petrifying  Spring,  near  the  New  Bath,  has  furnished 
innumerable  specimens  of  these  kind  of  transmutations  of  vegeta- 
ble, animal,  and  testaceous  substances,  that  have  been  exposed 
to  its  influence.  The  collection  exhibited  by  the  person  who 
keeps  the  spring,  contains  several  extraordinary  exemplars  of  its 
powers  of  action. 

In  the  hill  on  the  west  side  the  river  are  two  subterranean 
cavities :  one  of  these,  called  the  Cumberland  Cavern,  is  said  to 
have  formerly  communicated  with  the  entrance  of  a  lead  mine, 
but  displays  nothing  particularly  remarkable :  the  other  is  more 
worthy  of  inspection,  and  has  been  named  the  Smedley  Cavern, 
from  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  who  acts  as  guide  to  its  recesses, 
and  by  whose  exertions,  continued  for  more  than  seventeen  years, 
the  numerous  projections  of  the  rock  which  impeded  the  passage 
were  removed.  I'he  entrance  is  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
keeps  tolerably  level  for  about  twenty  yards,  when  the  way  be- 
gins to  descend,  winding  irregularly  amidst  rude  and  disjointed 

craggs. 

*  Warner*!  Tour  through  the  Nonhem  Counties. 
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craggf.  Aftur  thus  dippitig  for  some  distance,  it  leads  forward 
cbivfly  b>  a  gentle  a<>ceut,  for  several  hundred  yards»  through 
severu)  vaults,  or  hollows,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  ^fly 
ibet  long,  and  twenty  wide;  having  a  concave  roof,  gradually 
lloping  to  the  extrciYiity  of  the  cavern.  The  bottom  consists  of 
tinmeii^e  masses  of  broken  rock,  lying  confusedly  upon  each 
gther,  and  forming  a  rug>^ed  ceiling  to  another  vuuh  below;  into 
%ihicb  i»  a  descent  by  a  natuntl  flight  of  rude  steps. 

Among  llic  n.ilural  curiosities  of  Matlock,  may  be  mentioned 
Lunar  Rninhoxci^  which  are  not  unfrequcnt  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  colors  are  sometimes  exceedingly  well  defined,  but 
have  a  more  tranquil  tone  than  those  which  originate  in  the  solar 
beams,  A  very  beautiful  (nie  was  observed  on  ihe  evening  of 
Centh  ol  beptembcr,  1S02,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine : 
its  effect  was  singularly  pleasing. 

Near  llie  upper  end  of  the  Dale  is  a  spacious  building,  erected 
for  the  ManvjQiturc  vf  Cotton  by  ihe  late  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigbt» 
and  now  belonging  to  bis  son,  who  resides  in  the  beautiful  de- 
mesne at  Willcrsley,  This  mill  is  replete  with  the  improved 
machinery  employed  ia  making  cottoo  thread, ''  whose  operations 
Lave  been  so  elegaiiily  described  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  a  work 
which  discovers  the  art,  hitherto  unknowut  of  clothing  in  poeti- 
Cfil  language,  and  decorating  with  beautiful  imagery,  the  un- 
poetical  operations  of  mechanical  processes,  and  the  dry  detail 
©f  manufactures :" 


Where  DxavtNT  guide*  his  duiky  Qoodt, 

Tlirough  vtuUed  ninunla'ms,  tnd  a  night  of  woodi, 

Tlu  nympK  Goaypia  treads  the  vi^tvct  tod, 

And  warnu  with  ro»y  smile*  the  wsit'ry  god  ; 

His  pond'roiis  oarato  tlender  iptndles  turns. 

And  pours  o'er  mauy  wheels  his  foamiing  uroi ; 

Wilh  playful  charms  her  hoar)'  lover  wins, 

And  whccli  his  trident,  while  the  Monarch  spins. 

First,  with  nice  eye  emerging  Naiads  cull 

From  leathery  pods  the  vegetable  wool ; 

With  wiry  teeth  revolvtng  cirds  Tclcase 

The  lanj'lcd  knots,  and  smooiii  lh«  ravcU'd  fleece } 
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Next  movts  the  iron  hand  with  fuigers  fine, 
Combs  the  wide  card,  and  forms  ih'  ctennal  line; 
Slow  with  soft  lips  the  whirling  can  acquires 
The  tender  skeins,  and  wraps  in  rising  spiret; 
With  quicken'd  pace  successive  roffers  move. 
And  these  retain,  and  those  extend,  the  rove. 
Then  fly  the  spokes,  the  rapid  axles  glow  ; 
While  slowly  circumvolves  the  lab'ring  wheel  below. 

Botanic  Garden. 


The  machinery  by  which  the  cotton  is  manufactured,  is  so 
complicated  in  its  structure,  that  a  clear  conception  of  its  pow 
ers,  and  mode  of  operation,  can  only  be  obtained  from  a  minute 
inspection  of  all  its  parts,  both  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  in  motion. 
The  process  by  which  the  raw  cotton  is  prepared  for  use,  will, 
however,  convey  some  idea  of  the  ingenious  mechanical  contri- 
vances that  are  employed  to  facihtate  the  production  of  the 
thread. 

When  the  cotton  is  sufficiently  picked  and  cleaned,  (an  opera- 
tion that  furnishes  employment  to  a  great  number  of  women,)  it 
is  carefully  spread  upon  a  cloth,  in  which  it  is  afterwards  rolled 
up  in  order  to  be  carded.  To  the  carding  machine  belong  two 
cylinders  of  different  diameters;  the  larger  of  which  is  covered 
with  cards  of  fine  wire;  and  over,  and  in  contact  with  it,  are 
fixed  a  number  of  stationary  cards,  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  revolving  cylinders,  perform  the  operation  of  carding.  The 
smaller  cylinder  is  encompassed  by  fillet  cards,  fixed  in  a  spiral 
form;  and  is  also  provided  with  an  ingenious  piece  of  machinery, 
called  a  crank.  The  spiral  roll  of  cloth  before  mentioned  being 
applied  to  the  machine,  is  made  to  unroll  very  slowly,  by  means 
of  rollers,  so  that  it  may  continually  feed  the  larger  cylinder 
with  its  contents :  when  carded,  the  cotton  passes  from  this  to 
the  smaller  cylinder,  which  revolves  in  contact  with  the  other, 
and  is  thence  stripped  off  by  the  motion  of  the  crank ;  not  in 
short  lengths,  but  in  continuation;  and  having  the  appearance 
of  a  very  thin  fleece,  which,  if  not  intended  to  pass  a  second  time 
through  the  carding  machine,    is  immediately  contracted,    by 
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passing  betwixt  a  pair  of  rollers,  inlo  what  is  called  a  roxr,  or 
Jt'ngth. 

Tlie  next  part  of  the  process  is  that  of  sizing.  The  rnacline 
by  which  this  is  pcifonned  has  two  pairs  of  roller*,  that  are 
placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other,  and  revolve  with 
different  velocities,  arising  either  from  the  variation  of  size  ia 
the  pairs  of  rollers,  from  their  performing  a  ditTerent  number  of 
rei'olutions  in  the  same  space  of  time,  or  from  both  these  causes 
united.  When  the  lengths  of  cotton  are  brought  from  the 
Carding  machine,  several  of  them  together  are  applied  to  the 
rollers  now  mentioned ;  and  the  effect  produced,  li  not  only 
that  the  lengths,  thus  applied  inconjunctiont  coulesce,  and  come 
out  single,  but  also  that  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  drawn  Mf 
longitudinally,  by  the  ilifl'ertnit  velocities  and  pressure  of  tbe 
rollers :  hence  the  cotton  is  now  termed  a  drawing.  This  process 
is  several  limes  rcpraled,  atul  several  drawings  are  each  time 
united^  by  passing  together  betwixt  the  rtdlcrs;  the  number  in- 
troduced being  so  varied,  that  the  last  drawing  may  be  of  a  ske 
proportioned  to  the  fineness  of  the  thread  into  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  spun. 

The  cotton  is  now  in  a  fit  state  for  roving.  This  operation  is 
perfoTmed  by  passing  the  la^t  mentioned  r/roujw*^  between  two 
pairs  of  rollers,  whtclj  revolve  with  different  velocities,  as  in  lh«i 
former  marhinc.  It  is  then  received  into  a  round  conical  can^ 
revolving  with  considerable  swiftness.  This  gives  the  drawing  a 
slight  twisting,  and  prepares  it  for  winding,  which  is  done  by 
hand,  upon  large  bobbins,  by  the  smaller  children.  When 
in  this  state,  the  cotton  is  applied  to  the  spinning  machine* 
Here  it  is  passed  between  pairs  of  rollers,  which  revolving  witb 
vaiioua  degrees  of  velocity,  draw  it  out,  and  reduce  it  to  a  pro- 
per degree  i»f  tenuity  :  at  the  same  lime,  it  is  sufCcicntly  twisted 
by  the  revolving  of  spindles  upon  which  bobbins  are  placed  ;  and 
the  yarn  thus  twisted  is  caused  lo  wind  on  tlie  b(»bbins,  by  the 
friction  of  their  ends  upon  laths  placed  horizontally.  The%if 
laths  have  another  very  es^enliHl  office  lo  perform,  which  is  thai 
of  raising  and   fulling  the    bubhins,  so  ihcit   tbu   yuvti   may   be 
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spread  over  their  whole  length  ;  otherwise  the  thread  would  re- 
quire to  be  moved  very  frequently,  as  is  the  case  in  the  common 
Spinning  wheel.  When  thus  wound  upon  the  bobbins^  the  cot- 
ton is  regarded  as  ready  for  use.* 

Kk2  Th^ 

*  To  render  this  statement  of  the  various  prociesses  of  the  cotton  naDufactur^ 
more  intelligible  to  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  businesi^ 
^  shall  insert  an  extract  from  the  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  (written, 
we  believe,  by  Mr.  Nicholson,)  as  published  in  Dr.  Aikin's  Biographical  Dici 
tiooary. 

**  The'coriis  a  kind  of  brush  made  with  wires  instead  of  hair;  the  wires 
iaot  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  but  all  inclined  one  way  in  a  certain  uu 
gle«  From  this  description,  such  as  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
kisay  conceive  that  cotton  wool,  being  stuck  upon  one  of  those  cards,  or 
brushes,  may  be  scraped  with  another  card  in  that  direction,  that  the  incUnatioa 
tof  the  wires  may  tend  to  throw  the  whole  inwards,  rather  than  suffer  it  td 
tome  out  The  consequence  of  the  repeated  strokes  of  the  empty  card  against 
the  full  one,  must  be  ■  distribution  of  the  whole  more  evenly  on  the  surfiacc; 
and  if  one  card  be  then  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  across  the  other,  it 
"Will,  byvirtue  of  the  inclination  of  its  wires,  take  the  whole  of  the  wool  out 
t>f  that  card  whose  inclination  is  the  contrary  way. 

"  Spinning  is  of  two  kinds :  in  the  one  process,  the  carded  wool  is  suddenly 
drawn  out  during  the  rapid  rotation  of  a  spindle,  and  forms  a  loose  yarn ;  in 
the  other,  the  material  is  spUn  by  a  well-known  small  engine,  or  wheel,  which 
requires  the  spinner  to  draw  the  material  out  between  the  fmgcr  and  diumb  of 
tach  hand.  If  we  suppose  the  machine  itself  to  be  left  at  liberty,  and  turned 
without  the  assistance  of  the  spinner,  the  twisted  thread,  being  drawn  inwards 
by  the  bobbin,  would  naturally  gather  more  of  the  material,  and  form  an  irrc- 
galar  thread,  thicker  and  thicker,  till  at  length  the  difHculty  of  drawing  out 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  material  as  had  acquired  the  twist,  would  become 
greater  than  that  of  snapping  the  thread,  which  would  accordingly  break.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  spinner  to  prevent  this,  by  holding  the  material  between  the 
finger  aad  thumb,  that  the  intermediate  part  may  be  drawn  out  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  fineness  prevK>us  to  the  twist,  and  separating  the  hands  during  the  act 
of  pinching. 

«*  The  objects  of  Mr.  Arkwright's  improvements  were  cardinj^  snd  spinning. 
to  effect  Ihese  by  machinery,  it  was  required  that  the  usual  manoeuvre  of  the 
terdcr  should  be  performed  with  square  cards;  or  that  cylinders,  covered  witli 
tbe  kind  of  metallic  brushwork  before  described,  should  be  made  to  i evolve 
in  contact  with  each  other,  either  to  card,  or  to  strip,  acrordingly  as  their  re- 
spective   vel(KiiJfs,    djrictioas,   and  ijiclinatioiis   of  their    wiies,    mi..;hl    le 
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The  first  mill  that  was  erected  on  these  principles  hy  Sir 
icfaard  Arkwrtght,  was  at  Cromford  village.  Its  estnbliAhmcni 
proved  a  source  of  imuch  legal  cotilentinu;  lor  the  nmuufucturcrs 
of  Lanca-shire,  who  were  apprehensive  of  what  has  actually  heea 
Wie  result,  that  it  would  supersede  ihe  use  of  the  hand  machines 
then  employed,  formed  a  strono  comhitmlion  to  impede  its  sue- 
cess**  and  endeavored  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the  pateut,i  by 
contesting  the  originality  of  the  invention;  and  though  in  two 
Instances  ibey  obtained  a  favorable  verdict,  from  particuUr  cir- 
cum!>tances,  and  lost  it  in  a  third,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but 
that  every  rtaliy  essential  part  of  the  machinery  derived  its 
structure  from  the  powerful  genius  of  Mr.  Arkwnght,  The 
goods  made  with  the  cotton  prepared  by  these  mills,  arc  very 
superior  in  quality,  and  manufactured  with  coniidenibly  less 
cxpcnce,  than  before  the  invention  was  perfected,  A  great  qtsan- 
tity  of  the  cotton  spun  by  this  machinery  is  used  by  hosiers, 
who  find  it  more  suitable  to  their  purpoi-e,  than  any  other  they 
can  procure.  Tins 


adjtttted  :  and  with  regard  to  spinning,  it  vrould  become  an  indUpentiUle  cottdL- 
CioA,  not  only  that  the  raw  material  should  be  very  nicely  prepared,  in  order 
that  it  might  require  none  of  that  intcllrctuat  akill  which  it  capable  of  sc{urat((ig 
the  knotty  or  imperfect  parts  ai  they  offer  themvrlvea,  bn(  also  that  ji  ihouLd 
be  regularly  drawn  out  by  certain  parts,  representing  the  fingert  and  thumh« 
of  the  tpinnr r.  The  contrivance  by  which  Chii  last  meant  was  effected,  con- 
sialed  In  a  certain  number  of  pairt  of  cyliniSen^  each  two  revolving  in  contact 
with  each  other.  Suppose  a  very  lome  thread,  or  ilighdy-twikted  carding  oF 
cotton,  to  pat*  between  one  pair  of  cylix)der&,  (clothed  with  i  proper  facing  to 
enable  them  to  hold  it,)  and  let  it  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  thence  to  atwHher 
pair,  whose  suifacea  revolve  much  quicker ;  it  will  be  evident  that  the  quicker 
revolution  of  the  lecond  pair,  will  draw  out  the  cotton,  rendering  it  ihinncr 
and  longer  when  it  comes  to  be  delivered  at  th*  other  aide.  This  ii  prectaely 
the  operation  which  the  tptnncr  perform*  with  her  fingers  and  thumb;  and  if 
the  cotton  be  then  appbcd  to  a  Apitinliig  apparatus,  it  will  be  converted  into 
thread.'* 

From  ihcM  general  prmipltt^  the  improvementi  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwiight 
may  ccrtaioly  be  deduced  ;  yet  there  >eems  reason  to  believe,  that  the  fbmter 
would  never  have  been  to  dearly  stated,  unless  the  machines  had  been  pievk> 
ouily  seen  in  action. 

•  Sec  ibc  Life  of  Mr.  Jedcdiah  Sirotl,  p:  54O. 
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The  tvvn  mills  at  Cromford,  and  a  third  at  Masson,  which  was 
bo  built  by  Sir  HicharJ,  employ  ubout  1150  persons;  of  these 
50  are  men,  300  women,  and  700  children.      Proper  attention 
paid  to  the  heallh  and  morals  of  the  children,  who  are  not  ad- 
itted  into  the  mills  till  they  have  been  some  time  at  school; 
ml  Sunday- schools  arc  supported  by  IMr.  Arkwright  for  their 
istmction  afterwards.     The  milh  ate  not  worked  by  nipht,  and 
c  constantly  kept  very  clean  and  neat-     Both  the  Cromford 
UU  are  worked  by  the  water  that  (lows  from  Cnnnford  sough," 
hich  throws  out  from  forly   to  iifly  tons  o*'  water  per  minute, 
nd  being  partly  supplied   fiom  warm  springs,  never  inicrrupts 
le  working  of  the  mills,  even  in  the  most  intense  frosts.     The 
U  from  ihc  mouth  of  the  soagh  to  the  Derwent  is  about  forty- 
vc  feet, 
WiLLBRSLEY  Castle,  the  clogant  mansion  of  Richard  Ark- 
rightf  E^q.  stands  on  the  south  side  of  a  commanding  eminence^ 
hJch  runs  from  west  to  cast^  and  terminates  the  cxten?ive  range 
rocks  that  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Derwent  in  lis 
oune  through  Matlock  Dale.     Round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  tho 
river  flows  in  a  grand  sweep  f«ir  some  distance  to  the  east,   but 
afterwards  resumes  its  former  direction  to  the  south,  and  pursues 
if»  i*fty  through  a  more  open  country.     Near  this  point  the  pic- 
turesque features  of  the  valley  begin  to  disappear,  and  soft  land- 
scape scenery,   the  village  and  the.  chapel,  the  bridge  and  the 
meadoMTs,  are  the  constituent  object*  of  the  prospect. 

Immediately  opposite  the  front  of  the  castle,  rises  a  prodigious 
perpendicular  rock,  the  western  barrier  of  the  Dale,  through 
which  a  passage  has  been  blasted  to  admit  the  entrance  of  the 
road  from  the  south.  From  this  spot  the  view  of  the  building  is 
highly  impressive;  its  castelliited  uppearance,  judicious  propor- 
tion*, exact  symmetry,  and  beautiful  surrounding  scenery,  form- 
ing a  coup  iTiril  that  is  but  seldom  witnessed. 

The  Castle  consists  of  a  body,  in  the  form  of  an  obUmg  ^q1ilare, 
having  a  circular  tower  risin*;  from  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  a 
K  k  3  £cmi* 

•  S«  the  Kcount  of  ihi<  sough,  pt  30a, 
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semi-circular  tower  projecting  from  the  front  on  each  side  the 
entrance,  and  two  wings,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  angle:  ihA 
whole  structure  is  embattled;  and  the  walls  are  of  white  freo- 
stone.  1'hc  spot  on  which  it  stands,  was  originally  occupied  by 
p.  lurgc  rock,  in  the  removal  of  whicii  al^out  three  thousand 
pounds  were  expended  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  who 
purchased  tiie  estnte  of  the  late  Thomas  Hallett  Hodnes,  Esq.  io 
the  year  1782.  The  architect  was  Mr.  William  Thoma.«,  of 
London.  This  edifice  was  covered  in  1788;  but  before  it  was 
inhabited,  it  was  set  on  fire  by  a  stovo  that  was  over-heated,  and 
all  that  was  combustible  in  it  was  consumed :  this  accident  oc- 
curred on  the  ei;;hlh  of  August,  in  the  year  17i^l» 

The  interior  of  this  mansion  is  furnished  with  great  taste 
and  neatness:  indeed,  it  cannot  be  more  graphically  character- 
ized than  in  the  expressive  words  of  the  poets,  sinipfci  munditiis^ 
the  general  arrangement  being  more  for  use  than  ornament.  It 
contains  several  excellent  family  portraits  by  Wright,  of  Derby, 
particularly  a  \\ hole- length  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright;  and  also 
koine  smaller  pieces  by  the  same  ingenious  artist,  as  well  as  the 
sublime  view  of  Ulls-watcr  Lake,  already  noticed  as  one  of  his 
best  performances,  and  which  is,,  perhaps,  equal  to  the  greatest 
eiforts  of  art  in  landscape  painting  that  this  country  has  ever  pro* 
duced.     This  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Arkwright  for  300  guineas. 

The  portrait  of  Sir  Riciiaud  Akkwjelighi  is  esteemed  as  a 
very  characteristic  and  striking  likeness.  lie  is  represented  sit- 
ting in  his  study,  with  one  hand  resting  on  a  table,  whereon  is 
judiciously  placed  a  set  of  rollers  for  spinning  cotton,  in  allusion 
to  the  most  essential  part  of  his  wonderful  machinery.  This 
distinguished  character,  whose  perseverance,  and  admirable  in- 
vention, raised  him,  from  one  of  the  most  humble  occupations 
in  s<ici(  ty,  to  aflluencc  and  honor,  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen 
children,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1732,  at  Preston,  in  Lanca- 
*^hiri\  In  tiiis  neighbourhood  was  then  carried  on  a  considerable 
nianutiicturc  of  linen  goods,  and  of  linen  and  cotton  mixed,  the 
various  operations  of  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
iMiii'^aiely  acquainted  with;  and  being  a  man  of  uncommon  na- 
tural 
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tural  powcTS)  he  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
mode  of  spinning,  which  had  probably  been  conducted  for  ages 
by  the  same  process. 

The  first  hint  respecting  the  means  of  effecting  this  improve- 
ment, he  said  he  accidentally  received  from  seeing  a  red-hot  iron 
bar  elongated  by  being  passed  through  iron  rollers.  Between 
this  operation  and  that  of  elongating  a  thread,  as  now  practised 
in  spinning,  there  is  no  mechanical  anulog)-;  yet  this  hint  being 
pursued,  has  produced  an  invention,  which,  in  its  conse(iuences, 
has  been  a  source  of  individual  and  national  wealth,  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  diiliculties  which  Mr.  Arkwright  experienced  before  he 
could  bring  his  machine  into  use,  even  after  its  construction  was 
sufficiently  perfect  to  demonstrate  its  value,  would,  perhaps,  have 
for  ever  retarded  its  completion,  if  his  genius  and  application  bad 
been  less  ardent.  His  circumstances  were  by  far  too  unfavorable 
to  enable  him  to  commence  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
few  were  willing  to  lisk  the  loss  of  capital  on  a  new  establish- 
ment. Having  at  length,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  se- 
cure the  co-operation  of  some  persons  who  saw  the  merit  of  the 
invention,  and  were  willing  to  assist  his  endeavors,  he  oi>tained 
his  first  patent  for  spinning  by  means  of  rollers  in  the  year  176'9; 
and,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  estabiibhing  a  manufacture  of 
tliis  kind  in  the  heart  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  such  as  it  then 
-existed,  he  removed  to  Nottingham.  Here,  in  conjunction  with 
his  partners,  he  erected  his  first  mill,  which  was  worked  by 
horses ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure  was  found  to  be  too 
expensive;  and  another  mill,  on  a  larger  scale,  wa«  soon  after 
erected  at  Cromford,  the  machinery  of  which  was  put  in  motion 
by  water. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  this  mill,  Mr.  Arkwright  made 
many  improvements  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  cotton  for  spin- 
ning, and  invented  a  variety  of  ingenious  machines  for  effecting 
this  purpose  in  the  most  correct  and  expeditious  manner;  for  all 
of  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  the  year  177^ ;  and  thus  com- 
pleted a  scries  of  machinery  so  various  and  complicated,  yet  so 
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admirably  combined,  and  well  adapted,  to  produce  the  intended 
effect,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
every  persun  capable  of  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking. And  that  all  this  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
single  efforts  of  a  man  without  education,  without  mechanical 
knowledge,  or  even  mechanical  experience,  is  most  extraordinary ; 
and  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  example  existing,  of  the  wonderful 
powers  exhibited  by  the  mind,  when  its  efforts  have  been  stea- 
dily  directed  to  one  object. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  only  employment  of  this  eminent  man ; 
for  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  inventing  and  improving  the 
machinery,  he  was  also  engaged  iu  other  undertakings,  which  any 
person,  judging  from  general  experience,  must  have  pronounced 
incompatible  with  such  pursuits.  He  was  taking  measures  to 
secure  to  himself  a  fair  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
and  ingenuity;  he  was  extending  the  business  on  a  great  scale; 
he  was  introducing  into  every  department  of  the  manufisicture,  a 
system  of  industry,  ceqonomy,  order,  and  cleanliness,  till  then 
unknown  in  any  manufactory  where  great  numbers  were  em- 
ployed together;  but  which  he  so  effectually  accomplished,  that 
his  example  may  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  almost  all  similar 
improvements. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  during  this  entire  period,  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  grievous  disorder  (a  violent  asthma)  which  was 
always  extremely  oppressive,  and  sometimes  threatened  to  im- 
mediately terminate  his  existence,  his  great  exertions  must 
excite  astonishment.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he 
was  rendered  incapable  of  continuing  his  usual  pursuits,  by  a 
complication  of  diseases,  which  at  length  deprived  him  of  life,  at 
the  Rock  House,  Cromford,  on  the  third  of  August,  1792.  The 
honor  of  Knighthood  was  bestowed  on  him  in  December,  178^, 
on  the  occasion  of  presenting  an  address  to  his  Majesty. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  invention,  Sir  Richard  Arkwright*  ex- 
pressed ideas  of  its  importance,  which,  to  persons  less  acquainted 
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*  If  the  biographical  sketch  of  this  illustrious  character  should  appear  to  any 
of  our  readers  to  be  raisplacei3|  as  he  was  not  a  native  of  Dtrh/ikircy  we  must 
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with  its  merits,  appeared  ridiculous ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 
see  all  his  conceptions  more  than  realized  in  the  advantages  de* 
rived  from  it,  both  to  himself  and  his  country.  But  the  degree 
to  which  this  invention,  with  the  improvements  derived  from,  or 
dependent  on  it,  has  extended  since  his  death,  malces  all  that  had 
been  previously  effected  appear  comparatively  trifling;  for  it 
is  believed  that  the  various  productions  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tories of  Great  Britain  (of  which  his  inventions  are  the  founda* 
tion)  are,  in  their  finished  state,  of  nut  less  than  the  annual  va- 
lue of  thirty  millions! 

The  grounds  of  Willersley  possess  great  variety  and  beauty. 
Between  the  castle  and  the  Derwent  is  a  verdaht  lawn,  which 
slopes  somewhat  precipitously  from  the  house,  but  afterwards  in- 
clines more  gently  to  the  river.  The  east  end  of  the  lawn  ex- 
tends to  Cromford  Bridge,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  castle,  near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  which  open 
by  a  small,  but  very  neat  lodge.  The  summit  of  Cromford  Rock, 
which  has  been  noticed  as  rising  directly  in  front  of  Willersley, 
Is  beautifully  fringed  with  trees  and  under.wood;  and  though 
towering  to  a  considerable  height,  it  does  not  terminate  the  pros- 
pect from  the  castle,  which  being  elevated  in  situation  almost  as 
much  as  the  top  of  the  rock,  commands  a  view  of  the  hill  that 
rises  beyond  it,  to  a  great  height  above  the  village  of  Cromford. 
Near  the  summit  of  the  latter  eminence  are  several  rude  masses 
of  gritstone,  which  are  piled  upon  each  other  in  a  very  singular 
manner.  The  adjacent  parts  being  formerly  moorish,  and  hav- 
ing a  naked,  uncheerful  appearance,  have  been  planted  with  a 
great  number  of  trees,  which,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  will 
greatly  improve  this  portion  of  the  scenery.  Towards  the  west 
the  prospect  includes  the  river,  an  eminence  beautified  with 
trees  and  copses,  and  a  sharp  indented  ridge  of  rocks;  with  here 

and 


request  them  to  advert  to  the  very  commanding  influence  which  his  invention* 
have  had  both  upon  its  wealth  and  population ;  an  influence  that  has  more  con- 
tributed  to  enrich  th«  county,  than  any  transaction  that  has  ever  been  recorded  in 
the  aaoaU  of  iu  history. 
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and  there  a  cottage -perched  on  the  summit  of  a  cliffy  half  bidden 
in  a 'deep  recess,  or  emerging  from  a  thicket. 

The  hill  behind  the  castle  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
is  covered  with  wood  to  its  summit,  as  is  also  that  portion  of  it 
which  extentis  eastwardly.    The  coach-house,  stables,  bath,  &c. 
which  stand  near  the  mansion  on  this  side,  though  in  a  some* 
what  more  elevated  situation,  arc  almost  concealed  by  the  trees. 
In  the  midst  of  tlie  wood  are  several  romantic  rocks,    round 
which,  and  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill,  the  principal  walk  winds 
in  a  circuit  of  nearly  a  mile.     The  walk  leading  from  the  castle 
on  the  west  gradually  turns  to  the  north,  taking  a  direclion  pa- 
rallel to  the  course  of  the  river,  and  passes  under  some  perpen- 
dicular rOcks^  though  yet  elevated  to  a  great  height  above  the 
stueam.     The  rocks  arc  in  some  parts  bare  of  vegetation,  but 
are  occasionally  fringed  to  their  tops  with  trees,  particularly  the 
yew  and  ash,  the  roots  of  which  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
clefts  and  fissures  in  a  singular  manner.     Advancing  up  the 
walk,  towards  the  point  called  IVildCat  Tor,  the  ej'e  is  delighted 
by  one  of  the  finest  scenes  that  nature  ever  produced.     It  con- 
sists of  the  long  rampart  of  rocks  opposite  Matlock ;  the  wood 
that  clothes  the  declivity  from  their  buses  to  the  river;  and  the 
tall  trees  on  the  opposite  side,  that  stretch  their  branches  down  to 
the  water,  which  appears  dark,  gloomy,  and  almost  motionless, 
till  it  reaches  a  weir,  down  which  it  rushes  in  an  impetuous 
torrent,  almost  immediately  under  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  by 
whom  it  cannot  be  contemplated  without  some  degree  of  terror 
as  well  as  admiration.     The  Baths,  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
the  body  of  Mabson-IIill,  and  the  summit  of  the  High  Tor,  arc 
^Iso  seen  from  this  part  of  the  grounds ;  through  which  various 
other  walks  extend  in  different  directions,  and  lead  to  a  diversity 
pf  scenci-y,  that  can  hardly  be  paralleled  within  a  similar  extent 
in  any  part  of  the  country.     The  green-house,    gardens,  and 
hot-houses,  are  all  worthy  of  notice :  the  latter  are  plentifully 
stocked  with  ananas,    and  a  great  variety  of  excellent  vines. 
The  walks  were  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Webb,  and 
Rrc  kept  with  the  greatest  neatness.  The  number  of  trees  planted 
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by  Mr.  Arkw right,  oa  the  average  of  tire  last  seven  years,  has 
been  50,000  annually. 

The  manor  of  Cuomfoud  was  purchased  of  Sir  Peter  NighU 
ingale,  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  in  ihe  year  I7ii9.  Since  this 
period  its  population  has  griatly  increased,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cotton  trade;  and,  according  to  the  returns  made  in 
the  year  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  then  1 115;  and 
that  of  houses,  208 :  a  few  new  houses  have  since  been  erected. 
At  Cromford  is  a  small,  but  very  mat  chapel,  of  hewn  stone, 
began  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  but  completed  since  his  de- 
cease, by  his  son.  it  was  first  opened  for  divine  service  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1797,  and  consecrated  on  the  20th  of  September 
in  the  same  year.  It  contains  a  handsome  marble  font,  an  or- 
gan,  and  two  small  galleries,  at  the  west  end,  for  the  use  of  the 
children  that  attend  the  Sunday  schools.  In  this  village  from 
one  to  four  hundred  tons  of  calamine  (the  ore  of  which  h  ob* 
taiiied  on  Mr.  Arkwright's  estate)  are  prepared  annually  by  a 
Birmingham  company.*  On  the  left  of  the  road  leading  up 
Cromford  towards  Wirksworth,  stands  an  alms-house,  or,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  a  l>ead-liouse,  which  was  founded  in  the 
year  iGol,  for  six  poor  widows,  by  Dame  Mary  Talbot,  widow 
of  Sir  William  Armyne,  Bart,  and  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Henry  Talbot,  Esq.  fourth  son  of  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
At  Scart/un  Nick^  a  perforated  rock  near  Cromford,  about  200 
Roman  coins  of  copper  were  found  a  few  years  ago ;  chiefly  of 
the  lower  empire.  Several  of  them  were  in  good  preservation, 
and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Hurt,  Jan.  of  Alder* 
wasley. 

Near 

*  At  Cromford  is  a  society  of  ratlier  a  singulsr  kind,  instituted  by  the  owners 
of  cows,  to  insure  against  loss  attending  that  kind  of  property.  The  cows  belong- 
ing to  the  'lembers  arc  valued  twice  a  year,  and  each  person  pays  monthly,  at 
the  rate  of  one  penny  per  pound,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  stock.  When- 
ever the  fund  of  the  society  amounts  to  40I.  the  payments  arc  discontinued,  Hill 
it  is  reduced  below  that  sum  ;  and  when  any  member's  cow  dies,  he  is  indem- 
nified to  the  full  extent  of  its  worth. 
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Near  tlic  road  lending  from  Cromftird  to  Wirksworlh,  is  a  mii)« 

ralleil  Gudhrhercs  Founder  *  in  which  tlic  following  remaikable 
Cfcnt  occmrtd  at  ihe  commencement  of  the  year  17i)7.  Two 
mtiifrs,  named  Job  Boden  and  Anthony  Pearson,  went  into  the 
mine  tmlhe  morntng  of  the  thirteenth  of  .January,  and  while  they 
were  at  work,  I'caf'-on  at  the  depth  of  forly-four  yards,  and 
Buden  at  the  drpth  of  twenty,  the  earth  jibove  ihcm,  together 
with  a  quantity  of  water,  siuldiTily  rushed  in,  and  filled  the  mine 
tn  the  di'pth  of  about  fifty-lour  yards.  The  other  miners  imme- 
diately began  to  draw  out  the  rubbish  in  search  of  their  lost  com- 
p:inions,  and  on  the  third  day  after,  Pearson  was  discoveretl 
dead,  in  an  upright  pqsture.  The  miners  would  now  have  dis- 
continued their  exertions,  as  there  seemed  little  probability  tA 
their  labors  being  of  any  avail ;  but  being  encouraged  to  proceedt 
(chiefly  by  the  influence  and  persuasions  of  Charles  Hurt,  Ksq, 
of  Wirksworlh,)  they  at  length  discovered  Boden,  about  lUrc« 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth;  and  though  he  had  not 
received  any  kind  of  nourishment  during  the  eight  days  of  his 
confinement,  he  w;is  still  living,  but  greatly  emaciated.  On  bc^- 
ing  taken  out,  and  treated  with  proper  care,  be  so  far  reco 
vered,  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  his  work  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
weeks,  and  is  now  alive  and  well,  having  several  children,  one, 
whom  was  born  within  a  twelvemonih  after  the  accident. 

'I'f»  render  the  particulars  of  ihir*  extraordinary  escape  more 
intelligible,  it  should  be  obscrveii,  that  the  entrance  to  the  mine 
b  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  fort). four  yards  deep,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  which  extends  a  gait^  or  dnftj  (a  passage  in  an  horizontal 
direction,)  eight  yards  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  descends  a 
second  shaft,  (or,  as  the  miners  term  it,  a  turn^)  to  the  depth  of 
sixteen  yards.  At  the  bottom  of  this  is  another  gait,  about 
twelve  yards  in  length,  from  the  extremity  of  which  another 
thafl  extends  to  the  depth  of  nearly  twenty-four  yards.  At  the 
top  of  every  *haft  a  windlass  was  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing up  whatever  might  be  extracted  from  the  mine ;  and  Pearson's 
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employment  was  to  draw  up  to  the  top  of  the  second  hhaft,  the 
ore,  &c.  that  was  ohtained  by  Buden  at  the  bottom. 

At  the  distance  of  seventy  yards  from  the  entranrc  to  t^e 
mine  was  a  pt>ol  of  water,  which,  though  generally  coiituinini;  but 
a  small  quantity,  had,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  been  much  in- 
creased through  wet  weather.  Tlie  ground  between  the  mine 
and  the  pool,  had  been  undenuined  in  searching  for  lead  ore; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  additional  weight  of  water  over  the 
vacuity,  bad  farced  down  the  earth,  which  filled  the  mine  to  ibo 
depth  of  ten  yards  in  the  second  shaft.  As  the  earth  that  rushed 
in  descended  below,  Pearson's  station  at  the  mouth  of  liiis  sliaft, 
he  was  consequently  jammed  in  there,  and  was  discovered  dead, 
as  already  mentioned.  The  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
rabbi.Hh  did  not  sink  into  the  mine  so  low  as  to  reach  Uoden,  but 
stopped  in  its  descent  a  few  yards  above  him,  may  in  some  mea* 
sure  be  accounted  for,  by  observing,  that  the  part  of  the  mine 
where  its  fall  ended,  was  somewhat  straitened  by  the  projection 
of  a  large  stone,  an  obstacle  which  Bodcn  had  often  ineiTectuallj 
attempted  to  remove. 

It  appears,  from  a  conversation  lately  held  with  the  man  thus 
strangely  preserve<i  from  death,  that,  after  contemplating  his 
horrid  situation  awhile,  during  the  first  hours  of  his  imprison- 
ment, he  lay  down  and  slept.  On  awaking,  the  idea  of  perishing 
fur  want  of  food  rushed  upon  his  mintf,  and  he  recollected  that 
he  had  four  pounds  of  candles  with  him  in  the  mine:  with  these,- 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  he  endeavored  to  appease  his  appetite; 
but  after  two  or  three  vain  attempts  to  swallow  such  loathsome 
food,  he  desisted;  and  the  candles  were  found  after  his  release: 
his  thirst,  which  he  had  no  means  of  alleviating,  was  excessive. 
Feeling  extremely  cold,  he  tried  to  remove  this  inconvenience  by 
exercising  himself  in  turning  the  windlass  at  the  further  end  of 
the  drift ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  let  the  handle  fall  into  the 
shaft  below,  he  was  deprived  of  this  resource. 

After  the  space  of  three  or  four  days,  as  he  imagines,  being 
almost  in  a  state  of  distraction,  he  ascended,  by  means  of  a  rope 
that  hung  down,  to  that  part  of  the  mine  where  the  rubbish  had 
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Stopped  in  its  descent,  and,  by  laboring  harH,  caused  a  larg* 
quantity  of  it  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  «huft.  Me  was  enu 
pluved  in  this  manner,  when,  at  length,  he  heard  the  miners  at 
work  above  him,  and  by  the  expedient  of  knocking  with  n  vionei 
contrived  to  apprise  ihem  that  he  wa*  itill  siHvr.  Though  it  if 
evident^  from  this  circunistanre,  that  he  retained  hii*  senses,  he 
can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  he  was  not  deprived  of  them,  and 
fancies  that  he  was  prompted  to  make  ihc  signals  by  some  rriend* 
Jy  roice,  receiving  from  it  an  assurance,  fliat  if  he  did  so,  he 
should  be  refciu'd  from  his  dreadful  prison. 

The  signals  whtcli  he  made  were  heard  by  the  miners  nboul 
eight  hours  before  they  reached  him;  and  he  describes  himself 
as  so  mych  terrified  by  their  noi«e,  and  by  apprehensions  thai 
persons  were  coming  to  murder  him^  that  be  should  certainly^ 
have  destroyed  himself,  if  he  had  not  been  closely  confined  hf 
the  earth  which  lie  had  drawn  down,  and  which  so  filled  thfl 
lower  pari  of  the  shaft,  that  he  was  ahhost  prevented  from  mov- 
ing. Jn  the  midst  of  the  panic  that  agitated  him,  he  swallotved 
a  considerable  quiiniity  vf  earlh,  which  was  afterwards  expelled 
by  proper  remedies.  He  complained  most  that  his  legs  were  be^ 
numbed  and  dead ;  but  their  natural  heat  bring  restored  by  frit* 
tion,  no  bad  consecjuence  endued.  When  the  accident  happened, 
he  was  forty-nine  yeais  of  age,  and  then  weighed  upwards  of 
twelve  stone;  but  imagines  that  be  was  reduced  to  half  thfit 
weight  by  his  confinement  in  the  mine;  yet,  as  he  was  not 
weighed,  this  cartnot  be  athrmed  with  certainty.  The  anniver- 
saiy  of  his  dclivi  ranee  from  his  subterraiieous  prison,  he  regard* 
as  a  day  of  tlaiitk fulness  and  jubilee;  and  surely  few  individuals 
have  ever  had  more  reason  than  this  mim  to  express  their  grati* 
luue  to  a  protecting  Providence. 

WlRKSWORTH 


Is  a  town  of  considerable  anliquily,  siluuted  near  the  south- 
ern e\trerniiy  of  the  mlnin^  district,  in  a  low  valley,  neaily 
stirrotindrd  hy  hills.     Hero  the  fcaUito^  of  ihc  country  begin  la 
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lisiime  a-  less  buUl  and  prominent  appearance.  The  lands  arc 
mostly  in  cultivation;  and  the  inclosurcs,  instead  of  being  rciiced 
with  stone  wulU,  ufq  chiefly  encompassed  by  hedges.  At  the 
lime  of  the  Norman  Survey,  here  were  three  lead  mines,  a 
church,  and  a  priest,  llie  manor  was  then  the  property  of  the 
Conqueror;  and  was  given  by  King  John  to  the  Ferrers*  family^ 
at  the  «ame  time  with  A*Ubourj\c.  It  was  afterwards  annexed 
to  the  Earldom  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  of  which  the  Manor 
■lid  Wapentake  of  Witksworlh  arc  still  members.  The  present 
lessee  is  Richurd  Paul  Jodtlrell,  Esq.  The  Dean  of  Lincoln  h&» 
m  manor  within  the  town,  tu  right  of  his  church  ;  and  thcGciU  of 
Hopcon,  have  another  manor  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
called  the  IlolLnd,  or  Uichmond  Manor,  from  its  having  be- 
longed to  the  H(jUajid*y  Lords  Holland,  and  Dukes  of  Exeter  j 
and  afterwards  to  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  to  Henry 
the  Seventh.  In  the  HoUand  Manor  Hou!(e,  about  thirty  years 
,«go,  a  manufactory  of  porcelain  was  attempted,  but  proved  un- 
ccessful. 

The  Church  i"*  a  Gothic  building,  apparently  of  the  fourteentli 
century.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  and  side  aisles,  a  north  and 
«oulh  tiiinsept,  tt  chancel,  and  a  square  lower,  supported  on 
four  large  pillars,  in  the  centre.  On  the  north  side,  iheGells  of 
Hopton  have  a  monument  room,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of 
Ralph  Cell,  and  his  son  Anthony,  who,  in  ihc  time  of  Queen 
Klizabelbt  was  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  feodary  of 
Derbyshire;  and  aUo  tablets  in  memory  of  three  baronets  of 
that  family.  The  church,  besides  the  above,  contatuii  monu- 
ments of  the  IjcnE€9y  and  Hurts  of  Alderwasl^y,  and  of  iha 
UlgleifM,  of  VVfgwe)!.  On  the  tomb  to  the  memory  of  ANTt)NYB 
Lowe.  Esq.  whom  the  inscription  records  as  servant  to  tlio 
Sovereign?,  Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry  the  Eightfi,  Edward  iba 
Sixth,  and  Queen  Mary,  is  placed  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
deceased,  having  round  the  neck,  a  representation  of  a  chain  of 
gold,  and  medallion  of  Queen  Mary,  now  in  the  pos!»csbiot>  of 
Francis  Hurt,  E->q.  of  Aldcrwasley,  bis  lineal  successor. 
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In  the  church'yard  is  a  grammar-school ,  fouiitled  by  Anthony 
Gell,  K^q.  oflloproo,  in  the  time  of  Queen  EHzdhcth^  to  ^vhich 
one  A;;r»f*  F**hi'uc  was  a  considerable  bcaefactor.  1  he  lands 
provided  (t*r  ti»e  raaintenance  of  the  school*  produce  a  rental 
|uat  to  the  support  of  a  belter  eiitabhiihment  than  it  at  present 
fissefse*.  Tlie  same  Anthony  Gell  founded  an  hospital  at 
^irkftworth.  for  six  poor  menf  and  endowed  it  with  SOL  per 
ann<im.  The  Moot-Hail  is  a  handsome  structure  of  bnck» 
erected  in  tiie  year  1773.  In  this  building,  ail  causes  respect- 
ing the  lead  mines  within  the  Wapentake  are  tried ;  and  here  ts 
deposited  the  ancient  brass  di>h,*  which  h  the  standard  from 
which  others  are  made  to  measure  the  lead  ore.  The  weekly 
market  at  Wirkswortli  was  obtained  in  the  year  1S07»  by  Tho« 
mas,  Enrl  of  Lanca^iter.  grandson  to  llcnry  the  Third,  The 
number  of  houses  within  the  township,  as.  ascertained  by  the 
lute  net,  is  ()7+;  of  inhabitants,  2979.  The  latter  derive  their 
chiff  support  from  the  working  of  the  lead  mines;  but  between 
^00  and  '300  Itiinds  are  emjjloyed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 
On  a  mine  near  the  tOAvn,  a  steam-engine  bab  beun  lately  erected 
fur  till  (in  ing  out  the  water,  but  its  powers  seem  inadequate  to 
drain  the  mine  I'frocluany, 

Tbemaaorof  A  LDEKWASLE  Y  was  granted,  together  with  Ashley 
Hay,  and  pari  of  Crich-Chaso,  to  Anthony  Lowe,  E»q.  by  fJenry 
the  Kighth,  Francis  Hurt,  Esq.  the  present  possessor,  has  a 
plfunant  mansion-house  here.  The  vilhigc?  is  a  chaplery  to 
Wirksworth,  and  contains  about  sixty  hou»es. 

At  Hoi^TON,  anotiicr  small  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Wirks- 
worth, is  the  seat  of  the  Gt-// family,  which  has  been  resident 
here  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabcih,  John  Gell,  who  was 
Shi'iilVtjf  Derbyshire  in  the  year  1(>:J+,  and  in  l6l3  created  a 
Oan»net  by  Chajks  the  First*  wai  a  very  active  partisan  in  the 
cau*e  of  the  Tarliament  during  the  Civil  War,  and  performed 
several  ispirited  actions  in  its  service,  1 1  appears,  however,  that 
his  conduct  was  not  alniiys  regarded  as  sali>l'actory  ;  for  having 
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Wen  appointed  receiver  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sequestra- 
lions  of  tlie  efTrcis  of  lhc*ae  persons  within  the*  county  who  were 
suspected  of  being  friendly  lo  the  King,  an  order  was  is*,ued  to 
eoforce  the  payment  of  COOOI,  which  remained  unaccounted  for 
in  his  haiids.  He  was  afterwards  trie.l  for  misprision  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  fitrfdt  his  estate,  and  be  imprisoned  for  life; 
but  within  two  years  received  a  pardon.  The  ancient  manor- 
house  of  the  Gelk  has  heen  lately  pulled  down,  and  Its  site  oc- 
cupied by  a  neat  modern  building.  The  grounds  have  also 
been  much  improved;  and  a  new  road,  distinguished  by  ilic  ap- 
pellation of  the  Via  Gdliut  ha-*  been  carried  towards  Matlock 
through  a  romantic  valley,  which  affords  several  very  beautiful 
views.  In  making  the  road,  an  iron  dagger,  and  some  iron 
of  spears,  were  found,  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  feet 
,eath  the  surface  by  small  stones.  About  one  mile  south 
from  the  valley,  on  a  rising  ground,  is  a  Urge  barrow,  ig6  feet 
in  circumference,  in  which  an  urn  of  coarse  baked  earth,  full  of 
bones  and  ashes,  was  discovered  by  some  laborers  who  were 
preparing  ihe  ground  for  a  plantation.  The  urn  fell  to  pieces 
on  endeavoring  to  lake  it  up  :  iis  circumference  was  four  feet, 
three  inche«^.  It  was  covered  with  a  jiiece  of  yellowish  free- 
stone, much  corroded,  on  nhich  the  following  lines,  forming 
part  of  a  Roman  inscription,  were  legibte. 


CELL 
PRi€  C.  HI 
L.  V.  BRIT 

>,  Mr.  llooke,  who  communicated  an  account  of  the  disco- 
very to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  explained  as  follows;  Gcllins 
Pr(rf€ctus  Co^mrlh  Tcrtiie  Ligionix  Qmnttc  Britanmcts ;  but  ob- 
serves, that  it  does  not  appear  by  any  Roman  author,  that  the 
fifth  legion  was  ever  in  Britain:  and^  after  mentioning  a  passage 
from  ilorslcy,  in  illustration  of  his  opinion,  he  conjectures,  with 
much  probability,  that  the  letter  V  was  intended  for  vici rices, 
•'  the  title  of  the  sixth  legion,  which  probably  remained  some 
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time  m  Derbyshire  bffore  tbcy  merehed  to  the  north/'*  Th« 
finding  o(  a  rough  stune  wiih  n  lloman  idscription,  covering  an 
urn  in  a  bairrow,  b,  ptMhaps,  llic  only  instance  of  the  kind  upon 
fecortl. 

BelpaHi  or  BELrEUt  aticiehtly  called  Beaupoiret  and  si- 
tuated on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  is  one  of  the  most  flourish* 
ing  places  in  DerbysUiie;  it  appearing,  by  the  returns  mtdc 
under  (be  Ute  act  for  nuniberrag  the  people,  that  its  population 
exceeds  that  of  every  lovvii  in  ibc  county,  excepting  Derby; 
though  sonic  years  agOt  it  was  but  an  inconsiderable  village. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Itbenyp  as  estimated  under  ikal 
act,  WHS  +50i) ;  and  of  houses,  8iJ3. 

This  great  iacirease  in  its  extent  and  pr>pulationi  had  its  origia 
in  three  large  cotton  nnills  belonging  to  the  Messrs,  Struils*,  the 
tirst  of  which  was  erected  in  the  year  \776*  Two  of  them  ars 
BOW  Standing;  but  ibc  third  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  nrorn* 
ing  of  the  12lh  of  January,  1803.  The  principal  of  tlitse  milU 
is  300  feet  long,  30  icet  wide,  and  G  stories  high,  and,  like  chat 
vc  have  described  at  Derby,  is  considered  as  fire  proof,  the  floor 
being  constructed  on  brick  arches,  and  paved  nith  brick.  The 
two  water-wheels,  which  work  the  machinery  in  Ibis  building, 
arc  remurkuble  as  well  for  their  mogtiiLude,  as  for  their  singu« 
luiily  of  construction  ;  one  of  thom  being  upwards  of  forty  feet 
long,  and  eighteen  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  other  forty-eight 
feet  long,  and  Iwelve  feet  in  diameter.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
procure  limber  siifiiciently  large  to  furm  the  axles,  or  shafts,  of 
these  wheels  in  the  usual  mode  of  structure,  they  are  made  cir- 
cular and  hollow,  of  a  great  number  of  pieces,  and  hooped  likt 
a  cask  :  one  uf  the  shafts  is  between  five  and  six  f^-et  in  diameter, 
and  the  othtir  between  eight  and  nine.  The  shutdes,  near  tht 
top  af  which  the  water  falU  upon  the  \vh*els  to  work  them,  and 
wliich  rise  and  fiill  periienilicuUriy.  ifi^ilead  of  being  supported 
by  large  perpendicular  beams  at  every  six  or  seven  feel,  in  onlei 
to  sustain  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  water,  as  hi  the  usual  mode, 
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art  constructed  in  one  piece,  bo  as  to  support  that  lateral  pres- 
sure, by  resting  upon  each  end  only,  although  the  water  is  teri 
feet  deep.  At  these  mills  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  peo- 
ple are  constantly  employed ;  and,  for  their  aitconimodationy 
many  houses,  and  a  chapel,  have  been  built,  by  the  proprietors. 
Nearly  adjoining  to  the  mills  is  a  new  stone  bridge  of  thred 
arches,  erected  across  the  Del-went  at  the  expence  of  the  county, 
the  former  one  having  been  washed  down,  in  the  year  I795i 
by  a  tremendous  flood,  which  did  great  damage  in  this  and  some 
other  counties. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  lower  down  the  ri\^r,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  proprietors,  is  a  bleaching- mill;  an  iron  forge;  two 
cotton  mills,  one  of  wiiich  is  constructed  like  thatbcfore  described ; 
and  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arches ;  erected  by  them  in  the  year 
1792.  At  these  mills  between  five  and  six  hundred  persons  are 
regularly  empU)ycd.  For  the  instruction  of  chc  children  who 
work  at  the  mills,  a  Sunday  school  has  been  establishetl  here;  and 
also  another  at  Belpar. 

Markeatob  is  the  residence  of  Francis  Noel  Clarke  Mundyj 
Esq.  an  able,  diligent,  an(|  respectable  magistrate*  The  manor 
of  Markeaton  (of  which  Mackworth  and  AUestree  are  members) 
belonged,  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  to  the  Earl  of  Chester. 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  possessed  by  the  Touciets,  one  of  whom 
married  (he  heiress  of  Lord  Audley,  of  Audley,  in  Staffotdbhire,- 
and  acquired  that  title.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  this  estate 
was  sold  by  a  Touchet,  Lord  Audley,  to  Sir  John  Mundyj 
knight,  a  wealthy  goldsmith,  and  some  time  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  the  direct  liueal  ancestor  of  the  present  posstssor* 

SiiiriiEY  was  the  seat  of  the  Vavasours^  aud  aftenvards  df  this 
Sirel^tfi,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  heiress  of  Vavasours 
In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  was  possessed  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Leche,  Knt.  Master  in  Chancery,  whose  heiress  married  to 
Miller,  and  the  heiress  of  Miller  to  Edward  Muiidy,  Ebq.  (a 
younger  branch  of  the  Mutidt/s  of  Markeaton,)  whose  only  son^ 
Edward  Miller  Mundy,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor^  and  has  re- 
presented this  county  in  three  pariiamentt^ 
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Al  CoDsoR,  a  small  hjimtct  in  tlie  pariish  of  lIoAnor,  are 
rematns  of  a  castle,  wbicli,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Thinf,  was 
the  chief  scat  of  Richard  de  Grey,  whose  dcacendants,  th*-  Ba> 
rons  Grey  of  Codiior,  possessed  it  liU  the  eleventh  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  whtn  it  passed  to  Sir  John  Zutich,  (younger  sou  of 
William  Lord  Zouch  of  Harringworth,)  who  hati  ninrried  the 
auDt  of  the  liust  possessor  of  this  rnmily,  John  Zouch,  Esq«  th« 
last  of  this  name  who  resided  Jjerc,  soKI  ihc  estate  about  ibc  be- 
gitiuiiig  of  the  seventeenth  cetitury.  It  afterwards  became  (be 
property  of  tlie  MaAfcrs^  one  of  whom  inhabited  the  castle  in  the 
year  1712:  but  even  then  it  xvas  partly  in  ruins;  and  since  that 
period  has  been  almost  destroyed.  The  remains  yet  standing, 
indicate  its  having  been  a  place  of  considerable  eKtent :  in  the 
walls  are  some  singular  recesses;  and  on  the  cast  side  was  a  deep 
ditch»     Its  si!c  is  considciably  elevated. 

The  manor  of  South  Winfield,  ofSodth  Wikovibld, 
whose  manor-house  was  once  the  most  stately  residence  in  I>or- 
byshire,  (not  coming  uilhin  ihe  description  of,  or  accounted  a 
castle)  was  held,  at  ihe  period  of  the  Norman  Survey,  by  Wil- 
liam Peverel,  under  Earl  Alan,  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror 
to  England,  and  commanded  the  rear  of  his  army  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  About  the  eighth  of  Henry  the  Si.sth,  it  came  into 
the  possession  vi'  Ralph,.  Lord  Cromwell,  who  claimed  it  as  cousiti 
and  heir  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Robert  de  Swyllinglon,  Kot.  to 
whom  it  had  descended  thrmigh  the  families  of  Ileriz  and  Betkrt^ 
the  former  of  whom  had  held  it  for  several  generations  from  the 
lirae  of  compiling  the  Domesday  Book,  The  right  of  the  Lord 
Cromwell  to  Winfield,  was  contested  by  Henry  Pierpont,  Knt, 
the  heir  at  law  of  John  dc  Heri?:,  who  died  in  the  third  year  of 
£dward  the  Third;  but,  on  a  compromise,  was  allotted  to  the 
former,  and  by  him,  the  reversion  was  sold  to  John  Talbot,  second 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  In  this  family  it  continued  till  the  decease  fl 
of  Gilbert,  the  seventh  Earl,  in  the  year  idiG,  and  then  became  " 
the  joint  property  of  William,  Lord  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke; 
Henry  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent;  and  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arun* 
del  and  Surry;  who  bad  married  the  three  daughters,  and  co» 
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heirs,  of  Earl  Gilbert.  The  manor  being  divided  among  these 
noblemen,  Ijecarac  still  further  divided  in  succeeding  years,  and 
now  belongs  lo  5evcinl  fyersoii«>;  but  ihe  greatest  share  is  the  pro* 
perty  of  Wingfield  Halton,  Esq,  by  whose  ancestors  it  was  pur- 
chised  in  the  reign  uf  Charles  the  Second.  Imaiiuel  Halton,.  the 
first  of  thi$  family  who  resided  at  Winfield,  was  ati  eminent 
tnalhemalician,  and  in  the  Philosuphicul  Tranaactian'i  fur  idyO,  is 
an  acct^utit  of  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  observed  here  by  him.  Some 
other  pieces  of  his  composition  were  published  in  the  appendix  to 
P'oster's  Mathematical  iMiscellanics;  but  the  chief  of  his  rnanu* 
scripts  were  destroyed  through  negligence. 

The  ma  nor- house,  wliichi  even  in  iu  present  ruinous  condi- 
tion, exhibits  many  specimens  of  its  original  raogmficcnce,  was 
erected  by  Halpb,  Lord  Cromwell,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  *•  It  \va*»  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  those  noble  qua- 
drangular mansioiis  which  succeeded  the  irregular  piles  of  mixed 
building  that  were  the  first  deviations  from  the  gloomy  uncom- 
forlablencsa  of  castles ;"  and  which  afterwards  became  charac- 
teristic of  the  style  of  building  employed  in  the  residences  of 
ihc  nobility  during  the  rejens  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Eighth. 
Ite  situation  is  on  a  commanding  eminence,  having  a  steep  ascent 
on  every  side  but  the  north,  where  it  appears  to  have  been 
strengthened  by  a  deep  raoat^  carried  nearly  across  the  hi!l. 
"  The  building  consists  of  two  square  courts  ;  one  of  which,  to  the 
north,  has  been  built  on  all  sides,  and  the  south  side  of  it  forms 
the  north  side  of  the  south  court,  which  has  also  ranges  of  build- 
ings on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  on  part  of  the  south  :  the 
latter  court  seems  principally  to  have  consisted  of  offices.  The 
first  entrance  is  under  an  archod  gateway  on  the  east  side  of  the 
south  court;  hence  the  couunuirication  with  the  inner  court  is 
under  an  arched  gateway  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the 
fouth  cotirt."* 

This  mansion  was  castellated  and  embattled,  having  a  tower 
at  each  angle  of  the  principal  court:  that  at  the  south-west  rises 
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higher  thaD  tbe  others,  luid  commands  a  very  extensive  p 
Many  of  the  windows  are  pointed,  and  under  the  battlements  are 
opeu-work  oriULDients.  The  great  Hall,  roeaburing  seventy-two 
fuct,  by  thirty-six,  is  completely  exposed  to  the  weather;  and. 
various  other  parts  of  the  building  are  equally  dilapidated.  Be- 
neath the  halt  is  a  vault  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  arched 
with  stone,  and  having  a  double  row  of  pillars  ruaniqg  up  lJi0r 
|niddlL\ 

"In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Winfield  was  at  times  made  th« 
place  of  confinement  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  under  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  Her  fuite  of  apartments,  tmdition  iuformi^  u&,  waft 
on  the  west  side  of  the  north  court.  This,  in  the  memory  of 
{Mfsoos  now  living,  was  the  most  beaatiful  part  of  the  building] 
It  communicated  with  the  great  tower;  from  whence,  there  if 
also  a  tradition,  that  she  had  sometimes  un  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  friends  approach  with  whom  she  held  a  secret  correspond 
flencc.  Her  confinement  here  probably  commenced  in  1569;  in 
which  year  an  attempt  was  made,  by  Leonard  Dacrc^  to  liberate 
her  from  her  confinement  at  Winfiuld;  after  which,  Eli^beth  be* 
coming  suspicious  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under  pretence  of 
Shrewsbury 'is  being  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  gave  directions  td 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to  take  the  care  of  the  Queen  of  Scct| 
in  hhrewhbury's  bouse;  and  her  train  wai  reduced  to  thirty 
persons/'* 

The  first  damage  this  edifice  sustained  was  during  the  Civil 
Wars^  when  it  appears  to  have  been  garrisoned  for  the  Parlta« 
tnent,  and  was  taken  by  storm  in  November,  1643,  by  a  party  of 
)li>yulists,  under  the  command  of  ^Yilliam  Cavendish,  Martjuts  of 
Newcastle,  It  was  afterwards  re> taken  by  Sir  John  Gellt  o( 
Hopton:  ^*  The  assault  was  began  on  the  east  :^idi.>  with  cannot) 
pUntod  un  Pentrt<lge  Cojnmon;  and  a  half  moon  battery*  raised 
for  its  defence  in  that  (]uarter,  was  soon  carried;  but  a  breach 
beini^  found  impracticable,  the  cannon  were  removed  to  a  wood 
on  the  opposite  side     From  hence  they  Lad  a  more  powerful 
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•ffect;  and  made  such  an  impression,  that  a  breach  was  soon 
ckpcneH,  and  the  btsieged  immediately  obliged  to  surrender."* 
Ctjlouel  Daiby,  the  Governor*  wiis  killed  during  the  siege.  The 
building  vans  afterwards  dismantled  by  an  order  of  Parliament,  da- 
ted June  the  twenty-third,  l6-t6.  From  thi!»  time  for  many  y&tit 
it  was  much  neglecad;  **  and  it  had  been  fortunate/'  say* 
Mr.  Blorc,  "  fur  the  adiuircr^  of  so  venerable  an  etiilice,  had 
that  Tiegligence  been  uniform  to  the  present  time;  but  a  smati 
part  of  it  baviiig  been  occupied  by  the  family  of  Haltun,  und  a 
partition  of  the  estate  taking  place  under  a  decree  of  tbe  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  tnAnsioD  u'as  allotted  to  the  ]atc  Mr.  HaUoii, 
who  began  to  build  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  to  the 
manor;  and  since  thut  time,  some  of  ihe  most  beautiful  parts  of 
tbe  old  building  have  been  pullod  down  fur  the  sake  of  the  ma^ 
terials." 

ALFRETON 

Is  a  small  town,  which  formerly  bi longed  to  a  family  ihat 
took  its  surname  from  the  place,  one  uf  whom,  the  founder  of 
Bcaucliief  Abbey,  Ims  erroneously  been  noticed  as  a  participator 
io  the  murder  of  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  heirs  gjencral  of  Dc  Alfnton  married,  about  tbe  time  of 
Henry  the  Third,  to  Chawottk  and  Lathom,  Ihe  interest  of  the 
latter  was  sold  to  Chaworth^  in  who^c  family  and  name  the  e<itate 
continued  till  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sevenlh,  when  it  was  con- 
veyed, by  the  marriflge  of  an  heir  general,  to  John  Ormond, 
Esq.  whose  heir  general  carried  it  in  marrmge  to  the  Babm^tofts 
of  Dethicke,  who  sold  it  to  the  Zomhcs  of  CodnorCaslle.  It  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  MoraroodSf  and  in  that  family  it 
continued  from  the  early  part  of  the  seveiiteentb  century  to  the 
death  of  the  last  possessor,  who  left  it  to  his  widow,  since  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Case,  who  has  assumed  the  name  of  MoiiJ* 
wood.     The  family  seat  is  in  an  elevated  and  pleasant  situation. 

The  Church  is  a  rude  ancient  structure,  Laving  an  embattled 
tower,  with  pinnacles*     The  inhabitant*  are  chietly  employed  in 

L  I  4  th« 
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the  making  of  stockings,  and  in  the  neighbouring  collieries;  some 
few  derive  support  from  the  manufacture  of  brown  earthenware. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish,  as  returned  under  the  late 
act,  is  44'2;  of  the  inhabitants,  2301.  At  a  place  called  Grecn- 
Iiill  Lane,  at  some  distance  from  this  town,  an  urn,  containing 
about  700  Ronnan  coins,  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Pilkington  to  have 
been  found  by  a  laboring  man,  who  was  employed  in  repair- 
ing a  fence. 

About  two  mites  north  from  Alfreton,  isSniRLAVD,  an  old 
residence  of  the  Lords  Grey  de  Wilton,  and  the  seat  of  their  ba- 
rony before  they  were  so  styled.  This  estate  was  sold  to  Talbor, 
Eail  of  Shrewsbury,  about  Edward  the  Founh's  lime ;  and  rather 
more  thun  a  century  afterwards  was  divided  among  the  heirs 
general  of  ibat  family.  In  the  church  is  a  monument  of  one  of 
the  Lords  Grey,  of  the  lime  of  Edward  the  Third,  ssith  many' 
shields  of  arms. 

AsHovEH  is  a  village  of  considerable  antiquity,  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Domesday  Book,  as  having  a  church  and  a  priest. 
In  the  church  is  a  very  ancient  font,  supposed  to  be  Saxon:  the 
base  is  of  stone;  the  lower  port  is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  the  up- 
per part  circular,  and  surrounded  with  twenty  figures  in  devo- 
tional attitudes,  embossed  in  lead,  which  stand  in  ornamental 
niches.  Here  are  also  some  ancient  monaments,  chiefly  in  me- 
mory of  the  Balmgtonif  who  for  a  lung  time  were  seated  at 
Dilhicke,  a  chapelry  in  this  parish.  Anthony  Babington,  of  this 
fiunily,  was  executed  for  high  treason  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Klijcabcth,  for  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  (hat 
Princess,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  discovered  by  the  impru- 
dence of  the  conspirators. 

On  the  dcchvity  of  a  hill  on  Ashover  Common  is  a  rocking- 
stone,  called  by  the  country  people,  Robin  Hood's  Mark,  which 
measures  about  twenty-six  fvet  in  circumference,  and,  from  ••  itt 
extraordinary  position,  evidently  appears  not  only  to  have  bc<n 
the  work  uf  ait,  but  to  have  bj-'un  placed  with  great  ingenuity.*** 

About 

*  ArcKcologU,  Vol.  XII.  p.  ^3. 
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About  200  yards  to  the  north  of  thi«  is  a  singular  ^hnped  rock, 
called  the  Tummg  Stovfy  in  height  nine  feet;  supposed  by  Mr. 
llooke  to  have  been  a  rock  idoL* 

OveetonHall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashover,  isasmall 
but  pleasant  seat  bclnnging  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  inteltigent 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  whose  continued  exertion?  ia 
promoting  the  best  interest**  of  science  and  philosoptiy,  have  ren-» 
dered  his  uarae  deservedly  illustrious. 

WiNOERwoRTii  Hall,  thc  residence  of  Sir  Henry  Hunloko« 
Bart,  is  a  spacious  building,  standing  on  an  elevatid  site,  and 
commanding  several  extensive  prn!>pectii  over  the  adjacent  coun* 
try*  The  estate  was  anciently  I  he  property  of  the  i3/*fl//«/or^jr, 
and  descended  from  them  to  thc  Carzons  of  Keilk'ston,Avho  sold  it, 
in  thc  time  of  Queen  Elizabethi  to  rhe  Huithkc*^  one  of  whom 
was  created  a  Baronet  by  Chailes  tiie  First.  Since  ihat  period 
the  family  have  rtguiarly  rt"iided  here  with  (he  same  title  down 
to  the  present  truly  worthy  and  vcnenthle  po^^sesior;  by  whose 
father,  Sir  Thomas  WincUor  llunlokc,  the  hall  was  built  about 
the  year  1730.  On  Siainrdgc.  C/v//",  which  Jornis  ptu  t  of  the 
Hunloke  estate,  arc  several  rock-basonSi  and  two  seats,  supposed, 
by  Mr.  Uooke,  to  have  been  avguivtU\ 


CHESTERFIFXD 

Is  a  large,  but  irrcguhirly  built,  town,  situated  near  the  mid- 
dle of  Scarsdalc  hundred,  on  the  west  side  of  thc  river  Roiher, 
lib  origin,  a?*  the  name  implies,  is  considerably  remote}  but 
antiquaries  arc  not  decided  as  to  the  precise  period  it  became 
ijcttled.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pegi;<'|  iinn<^itics  it  to  have  oriijinated  in 
a  Roman  staticm,  on  the  n»ad  from  Derby  to  York,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  fixed  on  an  eminence  called  Tapton,  or 
Tuptuitf  at  the  point  named  W'mdmilUllill,  but  distinguished  in 
several  ancient  writings  by  the  appelluiion  of  Vmik-UilL     **  As 

to 
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td  the  site  of  Chesterfield,"  he  continues,  "  it  lies  so  antler  tli% 
Caslk-Hill  at  Toplon,  or  Tapton,  that  vrhen  iu became  a  place 
of  note,  it  would  rationally  be  called  TheJUld  of  the  Chcittr,  or 

Cmtur 

Whatever  was  its  origin,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survijy, 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  such  little  importance  as  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Domesday  Book  only  as  a  bailiwic,  belonging  to  Newbold, 
which  t&  noiv  a  small  hamlet  ut  a  short  distance  to  the  north* 
After  this  period,  it  more  rapidly  increased,  both  in  sise  and 
opulation :  a  church,  erected  here  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  eleventh  century,  was  given  by  Williaja  Rufus  to  the  cathc> 
dral  at  Lincoln.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  manor  was 
granted  to  Witliam  dr  Brneerd  or  Urutre,  his  particular  favorite, 
tlirougK  whose  iu^uence  with  the  Monarch  the  town  %vas  incor- 
porated, and  an  annual  fair,  of  eight  day&coniinu»ncc,  and  two 
weekly  markets,  obtained.  From  the  De  Brueres  it  passed  in 
marriage  to  the  family  of  Wake,  and  afterwards  to  Kdward 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Kent,  (who  tnarried  a  fcaialu  of  that 
name,)  whose  descendants  continued  possessors  for  several  ge* 
nerations.  In  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  was 
held  by  John,  second  son  of  Edmund  ol  Woodsttfck ;  and  in  the 
year  1386,  by  Sir  Thomas  HuUand,  from  whom  it  passed  to  ■ 
the  NevUUs,  h\  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  belonged  to 
George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  and  al'terwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  CavcndkkcB  by  purchase,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  the  present  Duke  of  Poriland ;  bat  has  since  passed,  io  ex- 
change, to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Stanhopes,  Earls  of 
Chesterfield,  derive  their  title  from  this  town, 

Chesterfield  has  been  particularly  distinguished  from  a  battle 
fought  here  anno  12()6",  in  the  reij,'n  of  Heniy  the  Third,  between 
Henry,  the  Kings  nephew,  and  Robert  dc  Feri-ers,  the  last 
£arl  of  Derby,  After  the  discomrnure  of  the  Barons  at  Evcrs- 
bom,  this  Earl  bound  himself  by  an  oath,  to  a  forfeiture  of  his 
estate  and  honors,  if  ever  he  joined  their  party  again;  hut  after 
some  proceedings  in  the  Parliament,  held  at  Northampton  in 
12^5,  which  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  D&rons»  he,  ra 

\  the 


Ibe  SfiTing  ot  tbe  emuing  ye&r.  Again  assembled  his  followers  in  his 
CAsU«  at  Dufiield,  and,  being  strcngtbenet)  by  several  disaffected 
OoblfSy  advanceily  and  took  pust  at  Chestertield.  Here  he  whs 
|}artly  sui'priseci  by  ihe  forcw  of  Henry»  and,  afi«r  a  sefere 
tonilictf  wa-i  (!ef»*ated,  and  endeavored  to  escape,  by  concealing 
bim^eli  in  iLe  church,  beneath  some  sacks  of  woul.  The  place 
of  his  retreat  being  «ljscovcred  by  the  treachery  of  a  woman,  he 
was  conveyed  in  irons  to  Windsor;  but,  after  a  confinement  uf 
three  yeart,  $et  at  liberty,  on  certain  comrniunf;,  wliicii  he  proved 
ttnabfc  to  perform,  and  was  at  length  deprived  vl  hiis  estates  and 
earldonu  IJi»  immense  po$9f$ti(>u$  bdng  granted  Co  Edmund 
Crouchback,  ilie  King's  son»  were  conveyed  in  muniago  to  John 
of  Guiuit,  and  thiiit  became  purl  of  tbe  great  DirIiv  of  Lancas- 
ter. Another  battle  was  fought  here  during  the  Civil  Wars,  in 
which  &omc  troops  of  the  Parliament  were  defeated  by  the  Ead 
of  Newcastle* 

The  Church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building,  but  more 
particularly  reroaikable  for  the  appearance  of  its  spire,  which 
rises  to  ihc  height  of  r^.'lO  feet ;  and  is  so  singularly  twisted,  and 
distorted,  that  it  seems  to  lean  in  whatever  direction  it  may  be 
approached.  The  church  h  said  to  have  been  dedicated  in  th<» 
year  1232  :  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  lo  the  chancel  is 
the  burial-place  of  the  respsetable  family  of  the  FviJambSf  whosa 
Ancient  seat  was  at  the  hamlet  of  Walton,  in  ibis  parish;  two 
lai^c  altar-tombs,  and  several  inscriptions  to  their  memory,  are 
remaining.  In  the  transept  is  a  record  of  a  legacy  of  13001.  be- 
queathed for  putting  out  boys  to  trade,  or  to  the  sea-service; 
but  htnitcd  lo  those  only  who  reside  in  the  borough,  and  do  not 
receive  alms. 

^a  hospital  for  lepers  was  founded  in  this  town  previous  to 
the  tenth  of  llichard  the  First,  ami  continued  till  the  time  of 
Henr}'  the  Eigtith.  Here  was  also  a  guild,  deditatcd  to  iit, 
Mary  and  the  Holy  Cross,  that  had  its  origin  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  who  maintained  two  or  throe  priests  in  the 
phurch;  and  several  otiicr  guilds  arc  meniioned  in  ancient  wri* 
tings  belonging  to  t^e  corpor&tiop:  from  the  chapel  of  one  of 
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them,  called  St.  Helen*!*,  the  gramnaar^chool  is  supposed  lo 
have  received  the  numc  Ch^pcl-School,  by  which  it  is  generally 
distinguished.  This  sckool  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  was  formerly  the  largest  in  the  north  of  England: 
both  the  master  and  usher  are  clergjmen.  The  present  school- 
house  was  erected  in  ihc  year  17 iO,  In  the  Market-Place  a 
neat  Town-lJail  was  built  a  few  years  ago,  ujider  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Carr,  of  York;  on  the  ground-floor  of  which  is  a  goal  for 
debtors,  and  a  residence  for  a  gaoler ;  and  on  the  second  floor, 
a  large  room  for  holding  the  scisions,  &c.  Several  alms-housci 
have  bcei»  endowed  in  djflerent  parts  of  the  town. 

The  charier,  granted  by  King  John,  has  been  contirmed  and 
enlarged  by  several  succeeding  Sovereigns.  The  government  of 
the  ttiivn  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  appears  to  have  been 
excrci&ed  by  an  Alderman  and  twelve  Brethren ;  but  the  char- 
ter of  incorporation  granted  by  that  Sovereign,  vests  it  in  a 
Mayor,  six  Aldermen,  six  lirctJiren,  and  twelve  capital  Bur- 
gesses; who  are  assisted  by  a  Town  Clerk. 

By  an  enumeration  made  in  the  year  J7S8,  it  was  found  that 
Chestcrtk'ld  contained  bOl  houses,  and  3626  inhabitants.* 
Since  that  time  both  its  size  and  popuiatjon  have  increased,  as 
appears  from  the  returns  made  under  the  late  act,  by  which  the 
number  of  houses  was  ascertained  to  amount  to  9'20t  and  of  re- 
sidents to  4267.  The  support  of  the  latter  is  principally  derived 
from  the  in'U-works  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  the 
manufacture  of  stockiiigs.  Some  additional  employment  arises 
from  three  potteries  for  the  manufacture  ol  coarse  earthenware, 
from  a  carpet  manutactory,  and  from  the  making  of  shoes;  a 
large  quantity  of  the  latter  is  annually  sent  to  the  metropolis. 
At  the  Castle  Inn,  an  elegant  Assembly-room  was  built  a  few 
years  ago,  for  the  amusement  of  the  more  respectable  inhabitants. 

At  NonMANTON,  a  small  village  near  AltVeton,  j£D£DtAit 
SxauTT,  iheingcniims  invcijtor  of  the  mnchine  for  making  ribbed 
stockings,  was  born  in  the  year  J 72(5.     llis  father  (a  farmer  and 

maltster) 
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maltster)  was  a  severe  man,  who  took  little  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  children,  consisting  of  three  sons;  neither  educating 
them,  nor  promoting  their  establishment  in  society  when  at  the 
yeai-s  of  discretion.     They  were,  however,  oil  prosperous. 

Jedediah,  the  second  son,  early  manifested  a  strong  passion 
f»»r  improvement,  and,  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  ac- 
quired a  very  eminent  knowledge  of  science  and  literature.  In 
the  year  1754,  he  took  a  farm  at  Blackwell,  in  the- neighbour- 
hood of  Normanton,  and  married.  Soon  after,  being  informed 
by  his  wife's  brother,  who  was  a  hosier,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  stocking  frame,  of  some  unsuccessful  attempts  that  had 
been  made  to  manufacture  ribbed  stockings  upon  it,  his  curiosity 
was  sufHciently  excited  to  induce  him  to  investigate  the  opera- 
tions of  that  curious  and  complicated  machine,  with  a  view  to 
eSect  what  others  had  attempted  in  vain.  In  this  design,  after 
much  time,  labor,  and  expence,  he  at  length  succeeded ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
invention,  and  removed  to  Derby,  where  he  established  an  ex- 
tensive manufacture  of  ribbed  stockings,  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  himself  and  partners,  and  afterwards  by  his  sons,  to  the 
present  period,  1 803. 

The  consequences  resulting  from  this  invention  added  greatly 
to  its  importance ;  for  a  very  short  time  after  the  patent  was  ob- 
tained, another  was  granted  to  Messrs.  Morris'  of  Nottingham, 
for  a  machine  on  the  same  principle,  but  applied  to  the  making 
of  sUk'lacc;  by  which  they  acquired  a  considerable  fortune; 
and  that  business  is  now  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  Since 
this  period,  the  principle  of  the  invention  has  been  applied  to  a 
considerable  variety  of  work  of  different  kinds. 

About  the  year  1771,  Mr.  Strutt  entered  into  partnership 
with  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  who  was  then  en- 
gaged in  the  invention  of  his  incomparable  machinery  for  spin- 
ning, and  which  was  soon  after  completed.  But  though  the 
most  excellent  yarn,  or  twist,  was  produced,  the  manufacturers 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  weave  it  into  callicoes.  Mr. 
Strutty  therefore,  in  conjuDCtion  with  Mr.  Samuel  Need,  ano- 
ther 
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lb«r  partner,  aitemptcd  the  maaufacture  of  ibU  article  in  tli4 
year  1773,  and  proved  succei&ful;  yet,  after  a  large  quantity 
of  callicoes  had  been  made,  it  was  discovered,  thai  they  were 
subject  ii»  double  the  duty  (viz.  sixpence  per  yanf)  of  cottoni 
with  linen  warp,  and  when  printed,  were  prohibited.  They 
had,  therefore,  no  other  resource,  but  to  ask  relief  of  the  legis- 
lature, which,  after  great  expencc,  and  a  strong  opposition  of 
the  Lancashire  manufacturers,  they  at  length  obtained.  Thi» 
manufacture,  thus  established,  has  also  been  continued  by  Mr. 
Strutt  and  his  family  to  the  present  period;  and  is  now  become 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  1775  be 
began  to  erect  the  cotton  works  at  Belpar  and  Millford,  at  each 
of  which  places  he  resided  a  considerable  titne;  but  his  health 
declining,  he  removed  to  Derby,  where  he  died  surrounded  by 
his  family  in  the  year  1797*  At  ThurUton  Change,  the  residence 
of  Samuel  Fox,  Esq.  is  a  fine  portrait,  hy  AVrtght,  of  thi»  emi- 
nent mechanic,  whose  daughter  that  gentleman  married. 

Hahdwick  Hall,  a  celebrated  residence  of  tke  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  is  situated  on  a  ridge  uf  elevated  ground,  near  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  county.  It  stands  in  a  fine  park,  well 
furnished  with  ancient  and  wide-spreading  oaks,  from  aroid&C 
which  the  towers  of  the  edifice  emerge  with  great  majesty^  ihcir 
summits  appearing  covered  with  the  lighlly  shivered  fragnicnt« 
of  battlements :  these,  however,  are  soon  discovered  to  be  per- 
fectly carved  open-woik,  in  which  the  letters  E.  S.  frequently 
occur  under  a  coronet,  the  ttiititib  and  the  memorials  of  the  ta» 
nity  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  by  whoro  this  edi- 
fice* was  built.     The  house  is  of  stone,  and  has  a  lofty  tower 


•  tn  Walpole'i  Anecdotes  of  Painling,  h  the  followiog  very  excellent  el»» 
TMtfrivtk  delineation  of  the  style  and  riirniture  of  the  matuious  erected  duriq^ 
the  lattct  half  of  the  lixtecnth  century,  or  In  vwhat  has  been  ternicd  iJtc  EJiiahtkam 
tg6,  .  We  arc  more  induced  Lo  make  tlic  extratt,  bccj^use  whatever  ia  individttal 
io  the  dilcription,  was  drawn  from  the  building  at  IlardwTck. 

"  Space  and  vastness  teem  to  have  made  their  whole  idcat  of  grandeur.  Tbc 
falaeci  of  the  memorable  Covnttn  nf  Shrewihfy  are  exactly  in  ihis  »tylc.    Th« 
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corner,  with  a  spacious  court  in  front,  surrotxnded  by  a 

liigh  wall. 

Some  comiderable  portion  of  the  captivity  of  the  Que«n  of 
Scots  was  passed  in  this  mansion,  and  several  of  ihe  apartments 
derive  great  interest  from  the  furniture,  and  other  articles  pre- 
served in  remembrance  of  that  injured  Princes*.  From  the  hall, 
which  is  hung  with  tapestry,  and  has  a  pair  of  gigantic  elks  horns 
flourishing  between  the  windows  ojniosile  to  iho  entrHncc,  is  a 
itone  stair'Case,  leading  through  the  gallery  of  a  small  chapel^ 
where  the  chairs  and  cushions  used  by  Mary  still  rcmstin,  to  the 
first  story;  here,  or>e  apartment  bears  memorials  of  her  imprison- 
ment; the  bed,  hangings,  and  chairs,  having  been  provided  for 
her  U9e :  on  the  hangings  is  a  figure  adoring  the  crosv,  and  various 
other  figures,  allusive  to  virtue,  chuslity,  Jiberality,  perseve- 
rance, patience,  ikc»  these  havu  been  preserved  with  great  care, 
and  are  still  entire  and  frei^h* 

In  the  Dining-Ronm  on  this  lloor,  among  other  portraits,  art 
the  following,  Elissabetij,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  repre- 
sented iti  a  Cloie  black  dress,  a  double  ruff,  long  chain  of  Hve 

row* 


spartments  we  lofty  and  etiormoua,  and  iHcy  knew  not  liow  to  fumiih  ihem. 
Pictures,  had  they  had  good  on««,  would  have  been  loit  in  chambcrt  of  luch 
height:  ttpcstry,  their  chief  moveable,  wiinol  commouly perfect  enough  to  be 
real  maginificence.  Fretted  ceilings,  graceful  mouldings  of  windo  wi,  and  painted 
£la«i,  ihtomamcnti  of  the  preceding  age,  were  fallen  into  dim je.  Iminenic 
lighu  composed  of  bad  glau,  in  diamond  panes,  can  an  air  of  poverty  over 
Chtir  moat  cosily  apartments.  That  at  Hardxoick^  itlll  preserved  ti  it  wti  fur- 
nished for  the  reception  and  imprisonment  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  is  t  cu* 
fious  picture  of  thai  age  and  »tyJe.  Nothiog  can  exceed  the  expencc  in  the  bed 
of  icatc,  in  the  hangings  in  the  wme  chamber,  and  of  the  covering*  for  the  la* 
bles.  The  first  ia  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver,  velveti  of  d iff i.nent  colors, 
licc  fringes,  and  embroidery.  The  hangings  contiit  of  Egures,  large  m  iiit^ 
representing  the  virtues  and  vices,  cmbroiilcred  on  grounds  of  white  and  black 
velvet.  The  cloths  cast  over  the  tables,  are  embroidered,  and  embossed  with 
gold  on  velvets  and  damasks.  .Tlie  only  movctblea  of  any  taste,  are  the  cabi- 
nets,  and  tables  tfacmselve&^  carved  in  oak.  The  chimneys  are  wide  enough  for 
a  halt,  or  kitchen;  and  over  the  arra*  arc  frecise  of  many  feel  deep,  withftii- 
terable  rclicvui  in  itucco,  representing  hunting.  Here,  and  in  alt  the  gretC 
nanitoni  of  that  a^e,  is  a  galJcry  remarkable  only  for  its  extent." 


rww4  of  pcarli,  reaching  below  her  vraist^  sleeves  down  ia  hti 
wris'.s,  turned  up  with  small  pointed  white  cud's  a  fan  iti  her 
left  hand,  and  bruwn  hair.  Mr,  Walpole  records  a  tradition 
conccrninG;  thi»  IsHy,  which,  if  founded  in  truth,  proves  tbe 
rage  for  building  that  distinguished  her  conduct,  to  have  origi- 
naled  in  a  siipiMstitious  weakness.  'Hie  tradition  \*>^  that  she 
was  told  by  a  fortune-teller,  that  her  death  should  not  happen 
while  »hc  continued  buiUling ;  and  accordingly,  she  employed 
a  greiit  deal  of  Mrenlth  in  that  way,  yet  died  in  a  hard  frost, 
when  the  workmen  could  nut  labor. 

StK  William  Caveni>isu,  husband  to  U»e  Countess, 
43  ;  drt-s^'d  in  a  fur  gowit,  with  a  small  flat  cap,  a  glove  i 
his  left  hand,  along  pointed  beard,  and  whiskers:  WtLLtAMj* 
thetiist  Ditkcdf  Dcvtin^hiiv,  in  &rnu)ur;CiiAnLE^CAVcXDi9ii, 
his  brother,  token  when  ajileep;  John,  Lord  Burleigh,  son  to 
Ann»  Counl«*^s  of  K\ctor;  Robeut  Cecil,  third  son  to  Wil- 
liam, second  Karl  of  Salisbury  ;  ll»e  Lord  Treasurer  DrciLEloti; 
and  a  picture  called  Era^mi^ii,  but  having  the  Cavendish  and 
oihor  arms  upon  it,  in  iiingle  sliiehls.  Over  the  chimney  are 
the  aims  ot'  the  CounlcifS  of  Shrewsbury,  in  a  lozcngp,  with  the 
inscri[)ti()n,  The  amduaion  itf  alt  t/iiHgSf  is  to  frar  God^  and 
kerp  Ins  Cammanflment$;  E,  S,  1597;  written  beneath. 

la  the  Drawing  Rr»om  is  another  picture  of  the  CoHntnt  of 
S/u'eusburjft  wherein  she  is  portrayed  of  a  more  advanced  age 
than  in  the  furmer:  the  dress  is  black,  the  same  chain  of  pearb, 
a  U^rgf  ruff  with  hollow  plaits,  and  over  her  hair  a  kind  of  ii- 
gurcd  ^Husre  veil,  brought  to  the  forehead  in  the  middle,  but 
leaving  the  sides  uncovered.  From  this  an  engraving  w%s  mmfe 
by  Verluc,  Over  the  chimney,  underneath  the  arras  of  the 
Countess,  which  are  here  supported  by  two  stags^  arc  these  lines; 


3SI, 

i 


SANGUINE  CORNU  CORDE  OCULO  PEDE  CFRVUS  ET  AURE 
XOBILIS  AT  CLARO  PONDERE  NOBILIOR. 


'*  The  secoml  tb»r»r  is  that  which  gives  its  chief  intere*»l  to  the] 
edificr,  as  neatly   all  the  apartments  were    allotted  to   Mary, 
(some  of  them  for  state  purposes;)  and  the  furniture  is  knoui 
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by  other  proofs  than  its  appearance  to  remain  as  she  lefl  it. 
The  chief  room,  or  that  of  audience,  is  of  uncommon  loftinesS) 
and  strikes  by  its  grandeur,  before  the  veneration  and  tender* 
ness  arise,  which  its  antiquities,  and  the  plainly  told  tale  of  the 
sufferings  they  witnessed,  excite.     The  walls,  which  arc  covered 
to  a  considerable  height  with  tapestry,  are  painted  above  with 
historical  groups.     The  chairs  are  of   black  velvet,    which  is 
nearly  concealed  by  a  raised  needle-work  of  gold,  silver,  and 
colours,  that  mingle  with  surprising  richness,  and  remain  in  fresh 
preservation.     The  upper  end  of  the  room  is  distinguished  by  a 
lofty  canopy  of  the  same  materials,  and  by  steps  which  support 
two  chairs.     In  front  of  the  canupy  is  a  carpeted  table ;   be- 
low which,  the  room  breaks  into  a  spacious  recess,  where  a  few 
articles  of  furniture  are  deposited  used  by  Mary :  the  curtains 
are  of  gold  tissue^  but  in  so  tattered  a  condition,  that  its  ori- 
ginal texture  can  hardly  be  perceived :    this,  and  the  chairs 
which  accompany  it,  are  supposed  to  be  much  earlier  than  Ma- 
ry's time.     A  short  passage  leads  from  the  state  apartment  to 
her  own  chamber,  a  small  room,  overlooked  from  the  passage 
by  a  window,  which  enabled  her  attendants  to  know  that  she 
was  contriving  no  means  of  escape  through  the  others  into  the 
court.     The  bed  and  chairs  of  this  room  are  of  black  velvet, 
embroidered  by  herself;  the  toilet  of  gold  tissue ;  all  more  de- 
cayed than  worn,  and  probably  used  only  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  imprisonment  here,  when  she  was  removed  from 
some  better  apartment,  in  which  the  ancient  bed,  now  in  thd 
state  room,  had  been  placed."*     These  are  all  the  apartments 
distinguished  through  having  been  occupied  by  this  Princess. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  east  front,  ranges  a  gallery, 
195  feet  in  length,  lighted  from  windows  in  deep  square  recesses, 
which  project  beyond  the  wall.  In  this  apartment  are  many  por- 
traits of  illustrious  characters;  but  several  of  them  are  defaced, 
and  otherwise  greatly  damaged,  by  the  damp.  The  following  are 
the  principal. 
Vol.  III.  M  m  Qveeit 

*  Tour  to  the  LfktB,  &c.  by  Mrs.  RadclifTc 


M 
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Queen  ELtzABEtii,  in  a  gown  painted  ttitb  scrpenN, 
Bird*,  a  sca-horsc,  swan,  Ostricb,  &c.  ihe  hair  golden. 

Silt  Thomas  Morb,  in  a  fur  goAvn,  and  Mack  cap. 

Lady  Jave  Grey,  seated  before  a  harpisichord,  ctn  whttli 
a  p«alra-book  is  opened.  On  ihis  picture  is  inscribed  Mors  po- 
fius   quam   tkdccuSy   IS^l^  tttnth  If). 

James  the  riFTii,  of  Scoiknd,  act.  58;  and  his  Queen, 
Mary,  of  Lorraine,  mU  24;  itt  lich  dresses,  ^ith  long  thin 
fitces,  and  yellow  hair. 

Marv,  Queen  op  Scots,  in  bkck,  takcTi  in  the  tenth 
year  of  her  captivity;  *' her  countenance  much  faded,  deeply 
marked  by  Indignation  and  grief,  and  reduced  as  to  the  spectra 
of  heiself,  frowning  with  suspicion  uf)on  all  who  approached  it; 
tlie  bliick  eyes  looking  out  from  their  corners,  ihin  lips,  some- 
what aqmiine  nose,  and  beautifiil  chin." 

Thomas  Hobb^,  oet.  S^:  the  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Walmsbury,  who  lies  buried  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Hault-llucknell.  lie  died  in  l679,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of 
his  Bge. 

Here  are  also  portraits  of  Lord  Darnley,  Sir  Tuovab 
Wyat,  and  Ricuarb  the  Tnini»;  but  all  of  them  very 
much  diimaged.  The  flights  of  steps  which  lead  from  the  $c- 
ctuid  story  to  the  roof,  are  of  solid  oak,  instead  of  planks: 
from  the  leads,  in  a  calm  day,  the  cachedraU  of  York  and  Lin* 
«tdii  are  .said  to  be  included  in  the  extensive  prospect. 

licUveen  two  and  three  hundred  yards  from   the  present  resi- 

;nce,  are  the  dilapidated  remains  of  a  more  ancient  one.  A 
few  apartments,  though  approached  with  difficulty  through  the 
fr;ignienl^  of  others,  are  yet  entire:  (mc  of  them,  fancifully 
mimed  the  Giaiit^*»  Chamber,  has  been  remarked  for  the  beauty 
oi'  its  proportions;  and  is  said,  by  Ken  net,  in  his  Mnnoirs  of 
ihc  lamtlif  of  Caiotdnfif  to  huve  been  *'  thoiiglit  fit  for  a  pai- 
Icni  of  measure  ai*d  contrivance  of  a  room  ai  Blenheim.'*  At 
iftlat  pejiod  this  was  built  h  uncertuiii.  but  it  is  known  to  have 
bet'Ji  li>c  re*iii<ntv  of  the  ilarduiils  in  lie  reign  of  Henry  iht 
^vvei.lU.  1 

SuTTOir, 
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SuTTOV,  about  four  miles  north  of  Hitrdwick,  bas  been  the 
icaC  of  several  afiliii-nt  and  distinguished  faiQilicii.  In  the  itiiie 
of  Henry  the  Third  it  belonged  to  the  faniily  of  IJantone, 
whose  heir  general  murried  to  a  CVcy,  of  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Lurds  Grey  of  Ccidimr  Caf.lle.  The  h^ii*  gpneral  of  Grey 
carried  it,  in  Tnarriage,  to  the  Leakes,  one  of  ^hooi  wojii  preAiiM« 
by  Charles  the  Fir^f,  Baron  D'l  jnconrt,  anil  Earl  of  Scarsdalc. 
After  the  death  of  the  lasl  Karl  of  Scarsdak,  it  was  suld  to 
fcvera)  land-jobbers,  who  re-sold  it  to  Godfrey  Clurke,  Es«j.  of 
Chilcote:  it  is  aow  the  property  itnd  resjilenrc  of  Thomas 
Kiiincr^ley,  E$q.  who  sqcceeded  to  the  e^^tate  a  ^hoit  time  ago. 
under  the  wjII  of  Godfrey  Ik^uuH  Claj!..e»  E^q*  Suttcin  Hall 
is  an  ancient  and  spacious  huililtng,  standing  oii  elevated  ground, 
and  commundiug  sotue  liuc  vieu»  over  the  adjuceiU  cuuiUry. 

BOLSOVER, 

At  the  period  of  ibe  Norman  Survey,  belonged  to  Wiltifliu 
Peverel,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  a  cu-stle  near  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  a  mansion  that  was  elected  about  the  cwm- 
menceraent  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Bolsover  Castle.  The  ancicue  fortress  pHtein;t, 
with  the  es^tates  of  ihe  I'everels,  into  the  hands  of  John,  Earl 
of  MortaignCf  was,  during  the  ab&ence  of  bis  brother,  Richard 
the  First,  commiUed  to  the  custody  of  Richard  del  Pec.  How 
long  it  remained  in  his  posi>ession  is  uncertuin;  hut  suon  after 
John'»  accession  to  the  throne,  his  favorite,  Wiiliam  Briwere, 
was  appointed  governor.  Afterwa.rd3  it  was  seixcd  by  the  disaf- 
fected Barons,  who  retained  it  till  the  year  J21<3,  when,  as 
appears  by  the  Chruridc  of  DHmtaplc,  it  whs  retaken  for  the 
King,  by  William  Ferrers,  Kiirl  uf  Derby.  In  the  lelgn  of 
Heury  the  Third,  it  was  granted  to  John  Scot,  Earl  of  CMiester, 
who  dying  without  is^ue,  the  manor  of  Bolsover  was  ullotted, 
on  a  partition,  to  Ada,  bis  fuurth  sister  and  coheir,  married  tu 
Henry  de  Hasting*,  Lord  Abergnvenny  ;  but  agaiu  became  vet^t- 
«d  in  the  Crown,  through  a  compulsory  exchange.  In  the 
M  m  3  r«i;:u 
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reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  granted  to  Thomas  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  be  held  by>  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee } 
but  in  the  thirty -reighth  of  the  same  Monarch,  it  escheated  to 
the  Crown,  on  the  attainder  of  the  Duke's  son  and  successor. 
Edward  the  Sixth  granted  it  in  fee-farm  to  George  Talbot,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury ;  and  it  continued  in  his  family  till  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  when  it  was  sold  by  Eat\  Gilbert  to  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish,  and  the  deed  enrolled  in  Chancery  on  the  20ch  of 
August,  \6]3.  Henry,  second  Duke  of  Newcastle,  grandson 
of  Sir  Charles,  dying  without  male  issue,  this  estate  became  the 
property  of  Margaret,  his  sister,  who  had  married  John  Hollis, 
Earl  of  Clare.  They  had  issue,  a  daughter,  married  to  Harley, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  from  whom,  by  a  daughter  also,  Bolsover  wu 
carried  to  the  Bentincts,  Dukes  of  Portland. 

The  castle  was  mentioned  by  Leland  as  being  in  ruins  in  his 
time,  and  not  the  least  vestiges  are  remaining.  The  building  now 
called  the  Castle  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  overlooking 
a  great  extent  of  country,  but  is  nothing  more  than  an  ill-con« 
trived,  and  very  inconvenient,  domestic  residence.  It  was  built 
about  the  year  ]6l3,  by  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  and  is  a  square, 
]o%,  and  embattled  fabric  of  brown  stone,  having  a  tower  at 
each  angle;  that  to  the  north-east  is  much  higher,  and  lai^r^ 
than  any  of  the  others.  A  flight  of  steps,  on  the  east  side,  leads 
through  a  passage  to  the  Hall,  (the  roof  of  which  is  supported  on 
stone  pillars,)  and  thence,  to  the  only  room  designed  for  habita- 
tion on  this  floor:  this  apartment  has  an  arched  ceiling,  sustained 
by  a  pillar  in  the  centre,  round  which  is  a  plain  circular  dining- 
table.  Most  of  the  upper  rooms  are  small,  and  not  numerous: 
the  stairs  and  ceilings  are  of  stone,  and  the  floors  of  plaster.  In 
this  mansion,  a  superb  entertainment  was  given  by  William, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  Charles  the  First  and  his  Queen,  in  the 
year  l633.  All  the  neighbouring  gentry  were  invited  to  partake 
in  the  festival,  which  was  conducted  in  such  a  magnificent 
style,  that  the  expences  amounted  to  nearly  15,0001.  The  sce- 
nery and  speeches  were  devised  by  Ben  Joason.  -On  this  occa- 
sion 
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tlon  the  Duke  relinquished  his  seat  at  Welbeck,  to  the  Sovereign 
and  bis  court,  and  resided  himself  at  Bolsover. 

This  nobleman,  who  was  son  and  successor  to  Si^^harles  Ca* 
▼endisb,  was  a  very  distinguished  supporter  of  the  royal  cause^ 
and  perhaps  suffered  a  greater  deprivation  of  fortune,  in  its  de« 
fence,  than  any  other  person;  his  losses  being  computed  at 
nearly  950,0001.  On  the  Restoration,  he  began  a  very  magnificent 
pile  of  building  at  Bolsover,  to  the  west  of  the  old  fabric;  but  thit 
was  never  completed,  and  the  outside  walls  only  are  now  stand* 
ing.  In  front  was  a  fine  terrace,  from  which  a  spacious  flight  p( 
steps  led  to  the  entrance.  The  proposed  extent  of  this  structure 
may  be  conceived  from  the  dimensions  of  the  gallery,  which  wat 
220  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  •eight  feet  wide.  At  the  south  end 
of  the  garden  is  a  very  curious  decayed  fountain,  standing  in  aa 
octagon  reservoir,  six  feet  deep,  and  ornamented  with  satyrs, 
roa^ks,  birds,  and  other  figures.  On  the  pedestal  is  a  figure  of 
Venus  in  alabaster,  represented  holding  wet  drapery,  and  in  the 
action  of  stepping  out  of  a  bath,* 

Jn  the  church  at  Bolsover  is  a  noble  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  above  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  with  a  long  and  remarkable 
inscription,  expressive  of  bis  virtues:  several  other  persons  of  this 
family  are  also  buried  here.  The  number  of  bouses  in  this  pa- 
rish, as  ascertained  in  UOl,  was  435;  that  of  inhabitants,  IO91 : 
the  latter  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 

Eluton,  a  small  village,  three  miles  north-east  of  Qolsover, 
was  the  birth-place  of  Jedediah  Buxton,  a  poor  day  laborer, 
who  became  distinguished  from  his  extraordinary  lacility  in  ma- 
king arithmetical  calculations.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1707  i 
and  though  he  had  neither  been  taught  to  write,  nor  cast  ac- 
counts in  the  ordinary  method,  could  solve  the  most  diflicult 
problems  ip  arithmetic,  by  a  recondite  process  peculiar  to  his 
own  mind,     Iq  other  respcts,  he  was  extremely  illiterate;  nor 

could 

*  In  the  Bibliotheoi  Topographica,  No.  39,  U  a  very  particular  description 
of  Bolsover  Castle  and  Fountain,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge;  illustrated  with 
viewa  by  H.  Hooke,  Esq. 
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cr>uld  be  cxplaift  the  means  by  which  he  acquired  hit  ki 
of  the  relative  proportiom  of  numlen,  and  their  progre^^ve  Jeo 
terminalioiw.  His  powers  of  receiving  que^ttunii  ot  cliit  nature, 
origii>at«d  in  a  strong  and  astonishingly  retentive  memory  ;  but  so 
piTuliarly  biassed,  that  though  many  experiments  were  made  to 
direct  it  to  purpo&es  of  utility,  the  result  wa^  aUays  unfavorable. 
%Vhen  ho  had  once  comprehended  a  questiun,  the  urhule  force  ci 
\i\s  mind  was  bcni  to  the  invcstigttion,  and  for  a  lime  he  gene- 
tally  became  regardless  of  external  object*.  Having  comtneiicitd 
a  caJcuLtion,  he  could  resume  it  at  pleasure^  tJton|h  after  ihe 
lup^e  of  several  month^ii,  and  then  proceed  regularly  till  it  was 
completed.  His  celebrity  in  this  way  attracted  the  nolice  of  Sir 
George  Saville,  who  had  him  brought  to  London,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  answered  various  difficuU 
Arithmetical  questions  bo  sativfactorily^  that  his  dbmis&al  was 
sccompanicd  with  a  handsome  gratuity.  ^Vhile  in  the  metropolis 
lie  was  carried  to  see  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  attending  to  the  developeraenc  of  the  plot,  or  the  won- 
derful powers  exerted  by  Garrick  in  th«e  person iflcaiioD  of  the 
*•  Crook-back  Tyrant,"  he  only  listened  to  his  words,  Chftt  he 
might  ascertain  their  number;  which  he  is  ^aid  to  have  done  ac* 
ruralcly.  His  portrait  has  been  eiigraved  from  a  correct  draw- 
ing taken  by  Miss  Hartley  in  January,  1764,  at  which  period, 
according  to  his  own  cukulation,  he  had  existed  1,71)2,230,823 
eeconds* 

Between  six  and  seven  milei  west  of  Elmton,  is  Whittino- 
TON,  a  hltle  village,  but  of  considerable  renown,  from  its  having 
been  the  plncc  where  the  Earl  of  Dunby,  (after N%ardji  Duke  t^f 
Leeds,)  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Sir  John  D'Arcy,  (son  and 
htir  of  Conyers,  Earl  of  HoLderness,)  ^as&embled  to  concert  oMt- 
ftures  for  effecting  the  Revolution  of  1688.  According  to  the 
Iradilioni  of  the  country,  the  spot  appointed  for  their  delibera- 
tions was  Whittington  Moor,  "  at  a  middle  place  between  Kive- 
ton,  Cbatsworth,  and  Abton;  and  that  a  sho>^er  of  miu  happen- 
ing to  fftll,  they  removed  to  the  villiige  for  shelter,  and  limiihed 
their  conversation  at  a  public-house  there,  the  sign  of  the  Cock 
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9ttd  Pynot***  The  cottnge  tbu*  distinguished,  stands  at  a  point 
where  the  rond  from  Chesterfield  branches  off  tf>  Sheffield  and 
Rotherham,  and  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Rex oiittiun- Home, 
Hie  small  apartment  within*  where  the  noblemen  sat,  had  the 
flame  of  the  P/oftingChmnber ;  but  this  appellation  being  ihtiught 
Opprobrious,  has  been  lately  changed  lo  the  Revolution  Parlour.  An 
lincietit  chnir  h  preserved  here,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
h  bctieved  to  have  been  seated.  On  the  fifth  of  November, 
^788t  the  centenary  comnicmoration  of  the  Revolution  was  octe- 
1>r&ted  tn  thii  village,  and  at  Chesteifteld,  with  considerable 
§plendi»r.  The  descendants  of  many  illustrious  families  who 
were  cunceriied  in  effecting  that  memorable  event,  were  present, 
as  well  as  great  numbers  of  other  persons.  Oa  the  day  previous 
to  the  jubilee,  the  committee  appoiiUfjd  to  conduct  the  proceed- 
ings, dined  at  the  Revolution-House;  and  a  consiilerable  sum 
was  afterwards  subscribed  for  defraying  the  expences  of  a  monu- 
raental  column,  proposed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  spot,  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  measures  by  which  tlic  liberties  of  the 
kingdom  were  so  happily  prc-served,  '^I'he  subscription  remained 
open  several  months ;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  its  consequent 'horrors,  occasioned  the  erection  of  the 
crdumn  to  b«  deferred.  The  late  learned  antirjuary,  tht  Rev, 
^Ir.  Pegge,  was  reCtur  of  this  pari^lj. 

©RONni-LU 

tmall  but  neat  town,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  and 
WiWtttltflble  tor  its  .*aiubrity,  which  has  occasioned  it  lo  be  mada 
the  place  of  residence  of  many  re*pectable  inhabitants.  The 
Church  is  a  handsome  building,  132  feet  in  length,  having  » 
lower  at  the  west  end,  terminated  by  a  spire:  most  of  the  win- 
dows are  piinted.  licnry  Fanshawe,  E^q.  Remembrancer  of  the 
Exchequer,  founded  an  excellent  frce-scbool  h«ie  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Eliiiibeth.  The  number  of  houses  in  this  parish,  as  a^ce^• 
Ittined  by  the  late  act,  was  243  ;  of  inhabitants,  1182. 

BEAucuxtr 

*  Tbe  provinci«l  arm*  for  a  Ifafpie. 
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Beavchief  Abbey,  situated  m  a  beautifol  little  Tale  near 
tlie  norlhcrn  boundary  of  the  county,  within  a  short  distance  of 
Sheffield,  wa&  founded  by  Robert  Filz-Ranulph,  Lord  of  Alfreton, 
between  the  years  1172  and  117^*  f<>r  regular  canons  of  the 
Preinonstratenitian  order.  It  was  dedicated  to  Thomas  a  Becket, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  from  the  foiroer  patron  has  errone- 
ously been  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  expiation  of  his 
murder.  Oji  the  Dissolution  of  this  house,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  its  revenues,  according  to  DugdaJe,  were 
estimated  at  12^1,  3s.  4d.  Only  a  smull  part  of  the  chapel  i* 
remaining* 
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Principal  Books^  Maps,  and  Fiews,  thai  have  Iccn 
puhlijhed  in  Illustration  of  the  Topography  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Counties  contained  in  this  Volume, 


CUMBERLAND 

Is  the  firl!  County  that  has  come  under  o\ir  Exam'vnation,  illtir^ 
tratcd  by  an  cxclufive  Local  HiJWy.  This  is  entitled  **  A  Hifivrv 
of  the  County  of  Cumberland  and  PtaceJ  adj/icentt  from  the  eaHUfl 
Accounfi  to  the  frcfent  'Time.  Comprehending  its  Antif^uiricff  Na- 
tural  Hifiory^  Agriculture^  Ancient  and  frcfent  State  of  Far/iHiei, 
iviib  Bitig^rffbieal  Nates,  Sec.  lUiiflnitcd  with  Pbtes.  By  William 
HutchiJiloi^  F.  A.  S.  2  Vols,  4to,   iL  izs,  6d.  Boards. 

Before  thf  appearance  of  the  :ihove  Work,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinfon 
piibiiJlied  a  fmall  Oftavo,  entitled  *'  An  Ejfay  towards  a  Natttrat 
///Jiory  of  ff'ejl  mere  land  and  Cumberland,"*  1709.  1  Jiis  was  fucceedcd 
by  **  The  HrJJory  end  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Wtjlmoreland  and 
Cumberland.  By  Jofepb  Nicholfon,  Efq,  and  Richard Burn^  L.  L.  D.'* 
1  Vols,  415,  »777*  Independent  of  thefe,  and  ainftant  towards 
iheirConif-lctionandPeffedion,  a  vaft  Mafs of  Manufcript  Materials 
had  been  cf;llc<^kd  by  difi'crcni  Gent te men,  ami  depofited  in  the 
Bnijlh  Mu(eiim,  tlic  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Car. 
lide,  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in  ditfcrenl  private  Collections. 
Alfo  many  Tours  and  Guides  through  the  Cotuny;  and  mifccUane- 
ousPaperain  periodica!  literary  Works.  TIic  principal  ofthefcare, 
«'  A  Guide  to  the  Lakes  in  Cumberland^  U'cJJ/nor<^land,  and  Lane  a- 
fbire*'*  By  Weft.  «vo.  tSoj.  Eighth  Edition,  xvith  Map  and  Plates, 
and  Including  tuauy  mifccUancou*  Dcf^rriptions,  Poems,  Sec. 

**  A  Fortnight's  Ramble  to  the  Laker,  by  a  RamhUr,""^  Captain 
BudvLortbf  t\'o.   1793.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Portrait. 

**  An  Excurfion  to  the  Lakes^  in  1773  and  1774,  by  William 
Hktcbimfon,  Svo.  Second  Edition,  with  Enlargemeius,   1776. 

**  A  Sun/ry  of  the  Lakes j  &c.  nmth  an  Account  Hi^orical,  T^^ff- 
Xrapbicalf  and  Drfcrifiti'vey  of  the  adjacent  Country,  To 'which  is 
added,  a  Sketch  of  the  Border  La'ws  and  Cttftoms.  By  James  Clarke ^ 
Land  Surnjeyor.'"'  I'ujio,  Second  Edition,  17S9;  with  u  lar^e 
Maps  and  Plans;   iL  is. 

Some  brief  Defcriptions  of  the  Lakes  appear  in  *'  A  Companion 
0nd  ufcftil  Guide  to  the  Brantia  of  Scotland^'*  Sec.  by  the  Hon, 

kyirs,  Murray. 
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*<  Ohfer^atiotts  relative  rbiejly  to  PiSJurrfoue  Beavtj',  on  tht 
Mountains  and  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  fVeJtmoretand.**  By 
William  Gilpin,  M.  A.  »  Vols,  8vo.  1786. 

Some  of  the  Lakes,  and  other  Places  in  this  County,  arc  defcrib- 
edl  in  **  A  Tour  through  the  Northern  Counties  of  Engiani,**  &c. 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.  1  Vols.  8vo.  180*. 

*•  A  Journey  through  Moll/tnd,  &c.  To  nob'ich  are  added,  Ohfet' 
vetiwfs  during  a  Tour  to  the  lakes/*  By  Aim  Radcliiie,  3  V«h. 
8vo. I79i. 

"  J  Tour  to  the  LakeSj'*  &c.  by  A.  Walker,  gvo,  5?. 

"  A  Topographical  Defcripiion  of  Cumberland^  Wefimortlanif 
l.ancajhirey^  &c*  iltuftraicd  wieh  Maps,  Plans,  and  Views.  By 
Jolm  Houfemnn,  Svo.  iJoo.  Part  of  this  Work,  rcJating  lo  ih^ 
Lakes,  is  fold  feparaicly  with  another  Title  Page. 

The  Roman  Antiquities  of  ihis  County  are confidembt^,  and 
have  b^en  defcribcd  by  many  Writers.  The  lafl  Work  on  the 
Siibj«6l  is,  *«  The  HijUorj  of  the  Roman  ITatl  nvhich  er&fes  eht 
fjland  of  Britain  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irijh  Sea ;  defcrik- 
ing  its  ancient  State,  and  its  Appearance  in  1801.  Bj  W.  Hu/toii, 
F.  A,  S.  5,"  Svo,  180a,  with  a  Map  of  the  Wall,  and  Engravings 
of  rhc  Stations.  Camden  examined  and  defcribed  Parts  of  (his 
Wall  m  his  Britannia  ;  and  Horjhji  in  his  Britannia  Romano,  ha» 
given  a  particular  Account  of  it,  and  the  mimcrous  Infcriptions 
found  here,  with  engraved  Copies  of  the  Utter.  This  Work  was 
fucrceded  by    Warburton's    Vallum    Romanum^    ivitb   Cuts ;    4to. 

Among  the  various  mlfcellnneous  Works  that  have  been  publiili. 
cd  on  this  Subjeft,  wc  find  '*  A  Map  of  tie  Roman  WaU,  with 
the  ancient  Names  of  the  Garrifons;  exhibiting  alfo  the  Route  of 
rhe  Rebels  in  three  Columns  froin  Dalkeltli  to  Carlifle,  and  their 
Flight  back  from  tliat  City,"  &c.  By  G.  Smith,  1746.  A  Weft 
View  of  Carlille  Caflle  in  one  Corner. 

Some  further  Particulars  of  the  Proceeding*  at  Carlide,  ^her» 
tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland  rcpulfed  the  Rebels;  alfo  a  DiJJertation 
on  the  Roman  Wall^  a  Defcription  of  the  Caflle^  a  Plan  ot  Carliflti 
inL,  were  infetied  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  174(5. 

A  number  of  mifcelbneous  Papers  relating  to  this  County  ire 
included  in  The  Archieohgia^  The  Gentleman* s  Magazine^  Tik 
Phihfophual  Tranfa^ions,  &lq. 

In  the  Arch/eologia,  Vol.  I.  "  yf  Drfcripticn  of  Wether^l 
Cells ^  hy  frUliiim  MilBornet  Efq.  An  Account  ot  a  Roman  Infrip^ 
tion  in  Shaivk  ^arries^  by  Bifhop  Lytilcton:  and  ylto  hi&  Re- 
marks  oti  the  InJcription  Dee  Bclaiucadro  at  Brough  on  Sands. 

Vol.  Tl.  An  Ac<fount  of  the  Giants*  Grave  and  Monuments  \n 
Peniith  ChurLh-yard,  by  £r/hop  Irttteton,  with  Notes  by  R.  G. 
and  a  Print.  An  Accoimr  ot  a  curious  Font,  having  a  Runic  In- 
:rlption  on  it  j  by  Bifliop  Lyttlcton  i  illuftrated  with  Four  Views. 
>brcrvations  on  a  Stone  Hjt.het  found  at  Spurnftou,  ncarCarliUc, 
by  Uifhop  Lyttlcton. 
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Vol.  III.  An  EQay  on  Deo  Belatucadrc,  by  Dr.  Fcggc. 

Vol.  VIII.  Some  Obfervations  on  ibf  Hornt  given  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  ro  the  Cathedrai  bf  Cariijie,  3y  the  Rev,  Mr.  Cgle. 

Tn  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1740,  p.  171,  is  an  Account 
of  a  Roman  htfcrlpthH^  found  at  Nctlicrby,  In  1741,  p.  650,  is 
Mr.  Smith's  Accotmt  of  a  Roman  Aiiar  found  at  CajiU  Suetis  \  and 
in  that  for  1742,  p,  30,  is  an  Explanation  of  the  Infcription  by  him- 
fe!f  and  Mr.  Ward.  A  further  Account  is  iii  p.  76,  ann  an  Explan4- 
eion  at  p.  135.  In  p.  340,  for  17441  is  Mr.  Smith's  Account  of  a 
Roman  Injcription  at  Navjorib\  and  at  p.  369,  of  another  at  La- 
nercojlf  With  »  Latin  one  relatir^g  to  Edivani  the  Sfcond.  In  that 
for  1746,  p.  537,  a  Rnman  Infcript'ion  at  Naixiorthf  ^\\4  Two  at 
Burdofvjalti.  In  i747»  P*  3'54f  is  a  Dcfcription  of  Crafs-fel] 
MauHfain  ;  and  in  p.  sts,  a  Journey  to  Caudthec^fttis  \  with  a  Map. 
^*gC5g3,  an  Account  of  the  f¥'addr  or  Bfatk  Ltad  Minrs.  Thcle 
are  again  dcfcribed,  in  17  51*  p.  51,  with  a  Map  by  George  Smith, 
Efq.  who  communicated  (p.  \\%)  an  Infcrhthn  in  the  Church- 
window  at  Deerfwm,  which  Mr.  Peg^e  explains,  p.  254. 

In  the  Numbers  for  January  and  July  174S,  is  a  Survey  of  the 
North-Weft  Coafl  n/  Engiand,  and  a,  View  of  Sk'tddaio.  At  pa^c 
17S  arc  fom«  Ronun  Antlquiths^  fotiud  at  Coff/*«F<»r/A,  by  G.  S. 
The fc  are  explained  p.  166,  by  Cormtbienfis^  andG.  S,  At  pagtt 
367,  for  1719,  ii  a  Roman  Infcripthn  iit  Burgb  on  Sands  \  and  at  p, 
403,  two  other  Infcriptions  imxuA'm  Xht  Catbtdral  of  Carlifle  \  by 
G.  Smith,  Efq.  In  the  No.  for  December  are  Explanations  by  Mr. 
Pegge,  and  Z. 

In  the  Vol.  for  1750,  p,  17,  is  an  Account  and  Print  of  an  Hyto- 
taufi  found  at  Ntrberby.  In  the  Vul.  for  175a,  p,  311,  is  Mr. 
SmiilTs  Account  of  Long  Meg  and  her  Daugbicn  \*  and  at  page 
J05,  for  1754,  is  a  Defer ipthn  anJ  Vtcw  of  Qbrijlenliury  Craggr. 
In  that  for  1755,  p.  391,  is  a  Roman  infcrlpnon  at  Nunnerj,  This  is 
«jtplained  by  Mr.  Pegge  at  p.  438;  and  at  440  is  another  Infcription, 
near  the  fame  Place,  and  expkined  p.  4^5.  In  that  for  4756,  p» 
431,  is  an  Altar  found  near  Old  Carlijie  :  and  at  page  no,  for 
1757,  is  a  Dcfcription  and  Print  of  T'wo  Roman  Altars  found  near 
the  fame  Place.  A  further  Account,  at  p.  360.  In  that  for  17'St, 
p,  jco,  is  an  Account  of /om/-  Curiofitiei  near  Kefixjick^  and  another 
Account  at  p.  48 7,  oi  that  for  1777. 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  contain  many  Papers 
relating  to  this  County.  In  No.  419,  p.  loy,  m,  ^w  Aetouni  of  a 
Damff  in  the  Wbttebaven  Coat  Mines. 

Some  Accovrnt  of  the  Crofs  in  Beaucajtle  Church-yard,  infcribed 
with  Ruuic  Cbaiaders,  is  in  No.  17^!,  p.  isS;.  Further  Farti^ 
cfltars  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March,  June, 
and  Oi^^ober^  1741;  by  Georj^c  Smith,  Kfq.  .Another  Account 
was  fent  by  Colonel  Arniftrongto  the  Luiidon  Magazine  for  Augii  11, 
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Some  Obfervations  on  Roman  Infcripttons  found  near  Lanercod 
Abbey,  No.  356,  p.  813. 

Some  Obfervations  on  the  Copper  Mines,  by  Dr.  Lifter,  No.  aoo, 
«•  737.  Dr.  Plot  wrote  fome  Account  of  The  Black  Lead  $/iines  at 
kcfwick,  No.  a40»  P-  '©S* 

A  Relation  of  a  furpriilng  Inundation  in  St.  John's  Valley,  near 
Kefwick,  Augiift  ji,  1749;  No,  494,  p.  361.  Another  Account 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  1754,  with  a  Print. 

In  Vol.  63,  p.  123,  is  an  Account  of  the ' Irruption  of  Soltvay 
Mofs,  by  Dr.  Walker.  And  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
February  1779,  are  further  Particulars,  with  a  Plan, 

A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
land, and  Wefimorelandt  by  Mfjrs,  Bailey,  Cullty,  and  Cringle, 
Svo.  8s.  Nichol. 

The  Mines  of  IThitebaven,  A  Poem,  by  Dr.  Datton,  in  Pearch's 
Colle6tion  of  Poems,  and  republifhed  in  Hutchinfon's  Hiflory  of 
Cumberland. 

In  Mr,  Pennant* s  Tours  into  Scotland,  the  firft  performed  in  1769, 
and  the  fecond  in  1772,  are  many  Particulars  concerning  this 
County.  And  at  the  End  of  the  Fifth  Y^lunie  of  Dr,  Ma'vot's 
•*  Britijb  Tourifts,"  is  a  *«  Journal  of  a  Three  Weeks  'tour  to 
the  Lakes  in  1797." 

In  a  Volume  of  Poems  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice,  is  one  en. 
tilled  "  Netherby,  a  defcribtinje  Poem ;  exhibiting  a  general  Vietv  of 
the  ancient  Dijlra&ions  0/  the  Borders.** 

In  Vol.  L  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  are  Accounts  of  the  Coal 
Mines  at  H^hitehaven  and  at  Workington. 

At  the  Epd  of  Dugdale*s  Hijlory  of  St.  PauVs  is  fome  Account 
of  Carline  Cathedral. 

*»  The  Topographer,**  Vol.  II.  contains  a  few  Particulars 
pf  Calder  Abbey :  and  in  Vol.  IV.  is  fome  Defcription  of  the 
Lakes. 

A  Number  of  Prints  of  the  Lakes,  &c.  have  been  publifhed. 
The  principal  arc,  **  Sixteen  Vieius  of,  i^c.  dranvn  by  Smith  and 
Ernes,  and  engraved  in  Aquatinta  by  Aiken.**  8vo. 

Tiventy  Vie'ws  of  the  Lakes,  from  Drawings  by  Farrington,  R.A. 
engraved  by  Byrne,  Medland,  Pouncy,  Lardner,  &c.  Folio, 
4I.  8s.  in  Sheets. 

Other  Prints  of  the  Lakes  have  been  publifhed  from  Paintings 
by  Smith  of  Derby,  Sellers,  Chatelain,  &c. 

In  Hearne  and  Byrne's  Antiquities  are  elegant  Engravings  of 
Carli/le  Caftle,  Cockermouth  Cajlle,  Lanercoji  Priory,  Egremon$ 
Cajlle,  Greyjlock  Caftle,  iretkeretl  Priory,  and  Carli/le  Cathedral. 

A  large 
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A  large  F'leix)  of  CarliJIe,  engraved  by  Media nd  from  a  Paint- 
ing by  Farrington,  los.-  6d.  Afmall  Print  of  the  fame,  engpraved 
by*  J.  Walker,  from  a  beautiful  Drawing  by  Turner,  is  in  the 
Copper.plate  Magazine. 

Melfrs.  Bucks  engraved  Views  of  ^/.  Bec^s  Priory^  Calder  Prioty, 
Carii/Ie  Cajlle,  Cockermoutb  Cajlit,  Dacre  Cajile^  Egremont  CaftU^ 
Higb-bead  CajiUt  Holme  Abbeys  and  Kirkofvoold  Cafile.  Two  of 
Lanercoft  Priory^  Milium  CaftUf  Naivor/b  Caftle^  Penritb  Cajlle, 
Rofe  CaftUt  ScaUby  Cajlle,  Corby  Cajlle,' and  iretbcrell  Priory, 

A  large  Map  of  tbe  County,  on  a  Scale  of  one  Inch  to  a  Mile, 
was  engraved  by  John  Hodgkinfon,  and  publifhed  by  Jeffreys  in 
1774.  It  was  drawn  by  Donald  and  Ainilic,  1771.  This  has  been 
reduced  to  One  Sbeet,  7s.  6d.  A  Map  of  tbc  Lakes  publijbcd  by 
Smith.     Maps  of  the  Lakes  by  Crofthwaite,  los.  6d. 

•^,*  Moft  of  the  Publications  relating  to  this  Cout:ty  may  be 
purchafed  of  Mr.  Clarke,  Qookfeller,   Bond-Street,  London. 


ISLE  OF  MANN. 

**  A  Tcur  ibrcugb  the  I/land  of  Mann  in  1797  and  1798,  eomprifing 
Sketches  of  its  ancient  and  modern  Hijiory,  Cnnjlitution,  Laivs,  Commerce f 
Agriculture,  Fijhery^  &c/*  by  John  Feltham  ;  embellifted  with  a 
Map  of  the  I  Hand,  and  other  Plates  ;  Svo.  7s.  1798.  Bath. 

"  A  Tour  through  tbe  Ifle  oj  Mann ;  to  nvHcb  is  fubjoined,  a  Review  of 
Monks  Hijlory.*"    By  David  Robertfon,  Efq,  large  Svo.  Plates,  1794, 

**  A  Journal  kept  in  tbe  Ifle  of  Manny  giving  an  Account  of  the  Wind  and 
Weather,^*  &c.  By  Richard  Townley,  Efq.  2  Vols.  Svo.  1791. 
Whitehaven. 

«*  A  general  Vievj  of  tbe  Agriculture  of  the  Ifle  of  Mann C^  by  Bafl 
Sluayli'y  4fo.   1794.  Drawn  up  for^the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

"  tbe  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  tbe  Ifle  of  Mann  Ttonv  in  Force^  alpha. 
beticaOy  arranged.'*  By  Thomas  Stowell,  Advocate,  Svo.  1791, 
Douglas. 

«*  the  Statute  Laivs  of  the  IJJe  of  Mann  from  the  Original  Records,"* 
3y  C.  Brifcoe,  Svo.   1797.  Douglas. 

**  Clara  Lenox,  or  the  dijlrejfed  lVido--w,  A  Novel,  founded  on  Tails. 
Interfperfed  v:itb  an  Hjhrical  Defcription  of  tbc  Ijle  of  Ma/t/tr'  By  Mrs. 
Lee,  a  Vols.  lamo.  1797. 

"  Antiquitatis  Celto  Nor  monies  ;  containing  tbe  Chronicle  of  Mann  apd 
the  JJles,  abridged  hy  Catnden  ;  and  noav  frjl  pu'ilijhtd  complete,  j'rom  tbe 
original  M.  S.  m  tbe  Britijb  Mufum,  ivitb  mi  Englijb  Trati/latioa  and 
Notes.**  Bytbe  Rev.  James  Jobnjtone,  4to.   17^6.  Copenhagen. 

«*  Memoirs  of  the  Houfe  of  Stanley,  from  the  Conquejl  to  the  Death  of 
James,  late  Earl  0/  Deriy,  «//  1735.  Alfo  a  J'ull  Defcription  of  tbe  Ifie 
^^  Mann,  ^e,""  ^to,  1767.  Manchefter. 

M  The  Hijiory  of  tbe  IJle  of  Mann,*'  By Rclt,  Svo.  1773. 
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**  Am  Aceouttt  of  thi  IJU  cf  Mann,  iff  Inhalfitant/,  Lttnguagt^  S§i/, 
rtmarkahtt  Curic/itm/^  C^t.  By  WiiUam  Sacbr^vtrell,  Efy,  late  Gsvir- 
nor  e/ Mann,  Sec.  izmo,  X70».  Loud. 

In  Peck's  **  Dejiderata  Curio/o,**  Book  XT.  No.  la,  p,  if,  is 
StanU/f  Hijhry  and  Anti^idtus  ef  tb*  IJU  of  Man,  &c. 

Appended  to  Kingi  VoU  Reyat,  is  "  A  Short  ^rtaiife  of  ttt  IJIt  ^ 
Man,  Sge/ied  into  Six  Cbafttrs"  Sec,  written  by  Jiimes  Chaloner, 

1653. 

An  tH  drawn  Fitnv  of  the  Cathedral,  with  a  Plan  and  fome  Account 
ff  the  fame,  is  in  Vol.  1.  of  Willis*3  Cathedrals. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

•*  A  V'teic  of  the   trefent  State  of  Derhy/bire  ;  nmtk  an  Accoumi  &f  thi 
^moj}  remarkahU  Anltquilies  j  illujiratfd  ty  an  accurate  Map  and  Plates.''' 
By  James  Pilkington.  a  Vols.  8?o.  1789.  Derby. 

**  The  Hijlory  cf  Derby,  from  the  remote  A^ei  of  Antiquky  to  the  Year 
1791.  Defcrthing  Us  Situation,  Air,  Soil*  Water,  Streets,  Bidl£ngi, 
ami  Government,  imth  the  Ithtjirious  nvbicb  have  inherited  its  Honottrtt* 
ice,  with  Plates.  By  W.  Huiton,  F,  A,  S.  S.  Svo.  1791,  9s.  Lend. 

<*  The  Mineralo^  of  Derhyjhire  ;  nvith  a  Defer ipt ion  of  the  mofl  intcrejl- 

ytg   Mines  in  the  North  of  England,  in  Scoturnd,  and  in  Wales  -,  and  an 

Analjfs  of  Mr.  Williams  s  Work,  intitled,  **  The  Animal  Kingdom,*^    SmA. 

joined  is  a  Glofary  oftbeTermt  and  Pbrafet  ufed  ly  Miners  in  Derhvjhtre." 

By  John  Miiwc,  a  Vols.  Svo.   i8oa. 

"  A  Short  Defcription  ofCaftleton  in  Derhyjhire,  its  Natural  Curiojties 
and  Mineral Produfiionsy*  by  J*  M,  Hedingcr.  Fifth  Edition,  lanio. 
Derby.  15. 

"  Thi  Bktteh  of  a  Tour  through  Derhyjhire  into  Yorkjhire,'^  &c.  by 
William  Bray,  F.  A.  S.  Second  Edition,  Svo.  Lend.  1783,  con. 
(ains  many  inicrcfting  Parliculars  of  Places  in  this  County. 

Various  Particulars  of  the  Mineralogy  and  Mines  of  this  Coiifity 
may  bo  feen  in  Ferber's  ••  Oridograpbie  von  Derhyjhire." 

Some  brief  Dcfcripnons  of  the  Devil's  Cave,  Caftlcton,  Mid- 
dlcioii  Dale,  Dove  Dale,  &c.  arc  included  in  the  Second  Volnnie 
pi  Gilpin's  ^*  Obfer^^attons  reiati*veihtrfy  to Piciurifijiie  Beauty,"  nude 
in  the  year  1771.  8vo.   Lond*  1786. 

In  the  BiBLiOTHECA  TopocRAPHiCA  publifhed  by  Meffr*. 
KichoUs  and  Sou,  we  find  the  following. 

•«  Sketch  of  the  Hijlory  of  Bolfn/er  and  Peak  CjJlUs,  in  the  Ctunfy  cj 
Dcrly."'  By  ihc  ReV.  S.  Pcggc,  M.  A.  Hluftraied  with  Drawmg^ 
by  HaymanRookc,  Efq.  4to.  35,  1785, 
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«*  An  Hifhrkal  AccomA  tif  Beaucbief  Abbey t*  iA  the  County  of 
Derby,  from  its  firft  foundation  to  its  linal  DiflbUition ;  with 
Plates.  By  the  late  Rer.  Samuel  Pcggc,  L.  L.  D.  F.  S.  A.  4to. 
15s.  t8oi. 

*«  The  Roman  Roads,  IkemieU  Stnet,  and  Batb-ivay,  difcweredand 
inn/tjligated  through  the  Country  of  the  Qoritani,  or  the  County  of  Derby, 
To  ivhich  is  added t  a  Dijfertation  on  the  Coritani.'*  By  Samuel  Peggc, 
M.  A.  4to.  X784. 

*«  The  Ktflory  of  the  Manor  and  Manor  Houfe  of  South  JFififield,'*  By 
Thomas  Blore,  F.  S.  A.  4to. 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  contain  the  following 
Papers  relating  to  this  County.  In  No.  487,  p.  320,  is  a  beau, 
tiful  Nautilus  from  Poole's  Hole,  In  No.  1,  p.  7,  is  Dr.  Plott's 
Account  of  Elden  Hole;  and  another  Account  at  p.  250  of  Vol. 
61 ;  with  Obfervations  on  it  by  Edward  King,  Efq.  and  Plates. 

In  p.  22  of  No.  407,  is  J.  Marty n's  Obfervations  in  Natural 
Hijiorj  in  a  Journey  to  the  Peak,  1728. 

At  p«  351,  in  No.  356,  is  an  Account  of  PeirifaSions  near  Mat- 
lock, &c.  by  M.  GiTices)  and  in  Vol.  64,  article  16,  is  a  Defcrip- 
tion  of  a  petrified  Stratum  formed  by  the  IVaters  at  Matlock ,  by  Mat. 
thew  Dobfon,  M.  D. 

In  Vol.  62,  p.  455,  are  fome  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the 
Waters  of  Buxton  and  Matlock^  by  Dr.  Percival. 

At  p.  391,  No.  117,  is  an  Account  of  various  Damps  in  the 
Mines*  This  is  continued  in  No.  119,  p.  450.  In  No.  joo,  p. 
6179,  ^^  ^^'  Lifter's  Remarks  on  uncommon  Mineral  Subjiances  found 
in  Coal  and  Iron  Mines  in  this  County  and  in  Torkjhire, 

In  No.  331,  p.  320,  is  Thore(by's  Account  of  a  Lunar  Kambow 
in  this  County.  No.  400,  p.  363,  contains  an  Account  of  a  Human 
Skeleton  Nine  Feet  long,  found  in  a  Repofitory  at  Repton\  with  One 
Hundred  common  lized  ones  pointing  to  its  Feet.* 

In  No.  434,  p.  413,  is  an  Account,  by  Dr.  Balguy,  of  the  Dead 
Bodies  of  a  Man  and  Woman  preferved  Forty  Years  in  the  Moors  in 
Hope  Parifh, 

In  No.  475,  p.  266,  is  Mr.  Gale*s  Account  of  a  Poffil  Skeleton  dif- 
covered  at  LathkU  Dale,  .neair  Bakewell.  In  the  Second  Part  of 
Vol.  J 2  is  a  Defcription  of  a  remarkable  Monument  found  near  AJhford. 
In  Vol.  49,  p.  398,  is  an  Account  of  the  Efled  of  an  Earthquake, 
November,  1775,  in  the  Lead  Mines  at  Eyam. 

In  the  AkCH^oLociA,  Vol.  2,  p.  2^6.  is  A  fuccin^  and 
authentic  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Cbejlerfeld,  A.  D.  ia"6i,  by  Mr. 

In 


♦  "  The  Mercian  Kinf,  who  refidcd  at  Tamwcrth,  were  buried  at  this 
place.  ^  This  lepwficory,  in  a  dote  on  the  North  fide  of  the  church,  was  eloicd 
up  agnin,  and  a  Sycainoie  planted  on  it.*^     Cough^s  Totwgraphy. 
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In  Vol.  4f  p-  »3^,  is  an  Accoiinl  of  uw  undrfcrlbid  Roman  Steitm^ 
taiUii  MuLttiira  CejlU^  on  ihe  Merfcy,  in  GlolTop  Parifh,  by  the 
Kcv.  Mr.  VVatTon,  with  a  Mjiu  In  the  fame  Vol.  p.  174,  Mr. 
M.irwlcr  comumnicanrtl  iomc  D'lfco^vuriet  in  a  Barronxt  on  W't/tjUr 
CimmoH. 

In  Vol.  5,  p.  3^7,  is  Mr.  Pcggc's  Remarks  on  <w»  a/jr/rjtf  P(j^ 

J^eadf  luth  mtjccilatucuj  Ohfer^vnt'mu  on  tkc  County, 

In  Vol*  6,  p.  lie,  is  an  A((9unt  of  fime  DrmMiaL  Re  mains  an 
Stanfon  and  Hartif  Mevrif    in  the  Pea.k.     By  Haymai)  Rookc^  E(q, 

With  PUtcs. 

In  Vol.  8,  p.  5S,  is  Mr.  Pcggc's  Obfervations  on  the  Stant^it 
Mo^r  Urns  and  DruiMcui  Trmples, 

In  Vol.  11,  p.  1,  is  Mr,  Hayman  Rooke*s  ObfcrvaiJons  oi»y&«rr 
AntiqtJtttes  difcovcred  in  this  Coi'ttiy  :  at  p.  6,  his  Account  of  y!»ja^ 
Roman  Antiquities  ^X  ^ni\  near  Bradhitm  \  at  p,  4?,  his  Account  of 
Druidrcal  Remans  tit  Sttntieiii^e  Cb^t  f\ud  Stanton  Moor;  and  at  p. 
387,  liis  cou.munication  of  Dijlo^t/erus  in  a  Uumiv,  ncur  Ajhjerd^ 

In  Vol.  13,  p.  190,  h  zx\  interepng  Dejcripticn  of  tbt  Church  of  Mil' 
iQurtie,  with  an  aiternpt  to  explain  horn  tt,  the  real  fituation  of  the 
j-orii'us  in  the  ancient  Chiirche?,  by  William  Wilkins,   Efq. 

**  In  fbe  Tofozrrphtrt"  edited  principally  by  the  late  in<;emouf 
Hiftoriau  of  Stafford flnrc,  arc  fume  p-.irticiiUr:>  of  the  following^ 
Places  ;  i?r«//ys  Huxtofj,  djUiton,  Cha.i-xorib^  Cbifterfitd^  Dv,'fdfiht 
Grefey,  HrJJca  HalL  Hnraivick  Hall,  Nor^ivy,  Repton  Prion,  If'infieU 
Mi'mr,  &c,  AT>d  in  a  Qu^urto  Wnrk|  by  the  fjmie  Editor,  i&an 
Account  ijf  BreMaflf  written  by  Mr*  T*  lilorc,  ivitb  a  Print  of 
tbe  Lburcb  and  Prtsri . 

In  Dr.  Short's  Hiftory  of  Minrral  Waters  Is  a  Dcfcriplionof- 
Elden  Hole^  huxiott^  Pottle  i  Hoiff  tW  Peak  Ca^vernt  &z, 

Tuf  MiNBsof  this  Coiimy  have  pivcn  origin  to  the  following 
Prf^dutlions.  **  Tie  Liherfies  etnd  Cr/fmts  nf /be  Mf»ers:  'with 
Extra3s  from  tbe  Bf  tidies  of  tbe  liXfbefjitert  and  1  ft qufjifi^nt  taken 
in  the  Rugn  of  King  F.divard  the  Fir/l,"   &.L.  ^fo.  Loud.    1649. 

Tbe  Lihtrius  and  Ct/Jfoms  of  the  Lead  Mines  'witbrn  tbe  Ti'apeM' 
take  of  lyirkjwoitbt  Cf<r.  eompofed  in  Meettr,  bj  Edward  Afanioive^ 
Efq.  410.  Lund.    t(*si 

Tbe  Laivf  of  tbe  Miners  were  firll  pnblifhcd  in  a  Book  ctUilled 
Tbe  Barmont  Courts  wliich  was  prniifd  by  Thomas  Johnfon  before 
the  Vciir  i63o.  Ti-onws  Ilnvs^^ltr.ns  CoUe^rnH  of  tie  Laims  nnd 
Cujlams  of  the  Lead  IMifteS  ivtthm  the  H''<if^etttjJt£  of  Wifkf^'^rtb  ht 
S^  Articles,  i^mo.  Lund.  16S7.  The  Second  Edit»on  «.orrc^<e<!, 
vas  intitleti,  **  Kara  Avis  in  Terris ;  or,  the  complete  Mrnrr,  in  rvoo 
Books :  the  firfl  conia'tnirfg  the  Liberties^  LaifSf  iSe,  t,be  feeand  tencb- 
ing  tbe  Art  if  Diallinfj  and  U*i>eUirt£  Grooius  i  a  thing  greatljt  dr 
fired  by  all  Mitters^  being  a  S^ubjeCl  luttr  ii^ritnn  ort  b/Jore  by  any; 
'wiib  an  Explanation  p/  ihr  Miners  Terms  of  An  ufd  in  this  Book" 
I  mil*.  Dcrry,  1719.  Reprinted  in  "  A  CoUtfJion  nf  fearer  and 
nfaluable  Treatifcs  on  Mttats,  Mines,,  and  Minerals-^  luitb  Atbato 
Alonfo  Batha^i  Art  of  Meials^  tianf and  from  tbe  Spanijb  h  ike 
Earl  of  Sandzuiebt  1669.;  and  Gabriel  PUtte's  Dif'*'Vi'iy  of  fuh^ 
jcrrancan  Trea/itre,^^   lanio.  Lond.   1730. 

i  George 
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George  Steer  publifhed  **  the  Cemfleat  Mineral  Lanvs  of  Derby- 
Jbire  taken  from  the  Originals,  i.  The  High  Peak  Latvs  tvitb  their 
Cuftoms,  1.  Stoney  Middleton  and  Eame,  'with  a  ne'w  Article  made 
1733.  3.  The  La'ws  of  the  Manor  of  AJbfortb  Vtb* Heater.  4.  the 
Lonu  Peak  Articles^  tvitb  their  Lanvs  and  Cujioms.  5.  The  Cuftoms 
and  Lanvs  of  the  Liberty  of  Litton.  6.  The  Lanvs  of  the  Lordjhif 
of  Ttdfnuell:  And  all  tbeir  Bills  of  Plaint^  Cuftoms^  Crofs  Bills^ 
Arreftsj  Plaintiffs  Cafe  or  Brief*  Sec.  iimo.  Lond.  1734..  In 
Saint  Fond*s  Travels  through  fome  Parts  of  England,^  pnbliflied  in 
*  Vols.  8vo.  1799,  arc  Obfervutions  on  the  Mineralogy  of  this 
County,  Sec. 

"  The  Benefit  of  the  Ancient  Bathes  of  Buckjiones,  nvbich  cureth 
mojl  grievous  Sickneffes^  never  before  fublijhed  j  compiled  by  John 
yoneSfPhifition^  at  the  King's  Mede  near  Derby ^  A°  Salutis,  157a,** 
4to. 

"  A  Treatife  on  the  Nature  and  Virtue  of  Buxton  Waters^**  with  a 
preliminary  Account  of  the  external  and  internal  Ufe  of  Warm 
Waters  among  the  Ancients.     By  a  Phyfician,  8vo.  1761,  Lond. 

**  Tentatem'  Hydrologicum ;  or,  an  Effay  upon  Matlock  Bath  in 
Derbyjbire,**  Sec.  By  John  Medley,  M.  D.  Nottingham,  8vo. 
1730. 

Miscellaneous  and  Poetical.  Four  Pamphlets  were 
publiflied  in  the  year  1748,  concerning  a  Difpute  between  the 
Corporation  of  Derby  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hutchinfon  about  the 
Erection  of  the  New  Church  of  All  Saints. 

Hobbes  of  Malm(bury*s  Latin  Verfes,  **  De  Mirabilibus  Pecei,** 
were  printed  1636  and  1666,  in  4to.  and  afterwards  tranMated  into 
Engliih  Verfe,  and  printed  together  in  8vo.  1678;  andin.iimo. 
1683,  the  Fifth  Edition.  Cotton's  Wonders  of  the  Peak  appeared 
in  4to.  1681,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  all  the  Editions  of  his 
Works. 

In  Peck*s  Defiderata  Curiofa  is  the  Chronicle  of  Dale  Abbeys  by 
Thomas  De  Mufea. 

**  Mirabile  Pecci ;  or,  the  Non-fuch  Wonder  of  the  Peak  in  Derbym 
fbire\  difcovered  in  a  full,  though  fuccinSl  and  fober  Narrative  oi 
the  more  than  ordinary  Pans,  Piety,  and .  Prefervation  of 
Martha  Taylor,  one  nuho  bath  been  fupported  in  Time  above  a  Year 
in  a  nuay  beyond  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature,  nvithout  the  Vfe  of 
Meat  and  Drink,  lamo.  1669,  Lond.  In  Vol.  1  of  Birch's  Hifiory 
of  the  Royal  Society,  is  a  Letter /rem  Hobbes  about  her,  and  another 
in  Latin  by  Dr.  Jobnfon. 

**  An  Account  of  a  large  Silver  Plate  of  Antique  Baffo  Relievo, 
RonuinWorkmanJhip,  found  in  Derby/hire  17*9,"  by  William  Stukeley  ; 
nvitb  Cuts  by  Fandergutcb;  410. 

"  Chatfworth  ;'*  a  Poem,  with  a  View ;  4to. 

"  Obfervations  on  the  Buxton  Waters,"  by  Dr.  Dcnham. 

<*  An  Account  and  Method  of  cure  of  the   Bronchocele,  or 
Derby  Neck,"  by  Thomas  Proffer,  8vo.  1769. 
Voe.  III.  O  o  In 
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In  Whitehurfl's  "  Enquiry  into  the  Ortgiiva)  Srate  and  Forraarion 
of  the  Eartbi"  4.to.  1778,  arc  many  intcrcfting  Obfcrvations  ontbe 
Strata  in  Dcrby^ire,  ^c. 

Prints.  A  l^rgc  FUiu  of  Derby j  by  Buck,  1758,  jS  Scutb 
yirwof  Jf/  Saints  Churchy  l'erby\  J.  Gibbs,  del,  Hiilfburg,  k, 
Vie*ix:t  0/ Matlock  Baihvucrc  engraved  by  Vivares  atier  Smith,  1745; 
and  by  J.  Boydell,  1749.  A  Print  of  Milbourn  Caftlc  has  beea 
pub!ifli<rd  by  ihc  Society  of  Airtiquanes,  An  hbnography  tf 
Der*vetitio  (Little  ChcRer)  is  in  Stnkcley's  Itincrjry.  Tbf  Front 
ef  Chaffwprth  HoffCy  the  South  and  Wejl  Fronts ^  iviib  Plans  &/  fbf 
three  Stories^  in  Vitr.  Brit.  Vol.  3.  and  alfu  in  Payne's  Architcc, 
turc,  Finjares  engraved  n  South  WcJI  Fienv  after  Smith  :  and  ano- 
ther of  Had  Jon  Hall.  A  general  Vie^Ui  of  Chatfuiortb  Houfe  and 
Gardens^  by  A.  Walker. 

T'wo  Plans  and  T<wo  Elevations  of  Foremark ;  Horn,  Archt. 
Woolfe,  del.  T.  White,  fc.  in  Vitr.  Brit.  Vol.  5.  Plant,  Ele. 
wationSf  and  Se^ion  of  KcdJfeJion  ]  R.  Adams,  Artht.  G.  Dance, 
del.  J.  White,  fc.  Beaucbief  Jbbry,  by  P.  Sanby,  and  Watts,  in 
Virt.  Muf.  p.  10.  A  View  oi  Tiffin gt on  Church  \  G.  Bancf,  del. 
Robrrts,  fc.  1773.  The  Hunting  To-wer,  and  ^een^ Scots  Botver 
at  Chatfworth,  Antiq.  Rt*p.  No.  23.  Bretby  Houfe,  by  Badefliide 
and  Kyp.  4  Fonf^  nviib  Eight  Statues  on  it^  in  BakdAJeil  Cbufcbj 
in  Carter's  Ancient  Sculp.  &c. 

In  Buck's  Antiquities  arc  Views  of  BeJfover,  CtitfiUiom,  amd 
Codtior  Cajlles',  Becucbief  Mnd  Dale  Abbies\  and  The  Devil't 
Cave  in  the  Peak, 

A  Maf  •f  the  Ccunty  was  publiftred  in  t?*!?,  by  P.  Burdett,  On 
a  fcale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile.  Six  Shceu.  This  was  reduced  for 
Piikrngt9H*s  Fie'Wf  with  Corretlions  and  Additions  in  1789. 
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'ft^  The  Mauket  Towns  are  ilist'm^uished  by  small  Capitals; 
llie  Viilaget  by  Italicks, 

AiHBouRNi  a  pleasant  town  in  Der* 
byihirc,  420;  a  royal  roanor,  iu 
church,  42t;  mormmcnts,  its  free 
grammar  vchool,  \ii\  alm».hou»e«, 
Rnd  anecdote  of  the  founder,  ib. 

Aiyv<T^  Derbyshire,  curiou*  fortl  de- 
•cribed,  536;  monuments  of  th* 
B<ibingtons,  ib. 

A»hovcr  Common  J  tome  mtiquitic* 
here,  536. 

Mp^ffitti  Cumberland,  describ^d,  ic- 
vcral    aoiKjuUies    di&covered    here, 

BOO. 


I 


AGItfCULWRE  of  CamhcrhnAt  15; 

of  Derbyihire,  «95,  &c. 
AivtTOH  Moox,    most  eastern  town 

ill    Cumberland,    149;    miac5  near 

hcrc^  15O:  manor  of^  it. 
A  L  fit  K  TO  If,  Derby»hire,  history  of  the 

manor  of,   535 ;    inhshiunu,  hnw 

•tij>ported,  coins  found  in  Grecfihill 

Lane,  536 
Alfredus   Rex^   stone   thus  inscribed^ 

Allonov,  a  well-built  town  tnCum- 

beilatid,  zOt. 
Anchor  Church,  the   name  of  lomc 

sin^uUr  rocks  in  Drrbvihirt,  40a. 
Anecdote  of  J'jhu  Hudlcitor},  iba;  of 
•  remarkable  Female,  237 ;  of  the 
Bsron  of  E^remont,  8^4,  of  th<; 
Bworder  CoHrppcrj  (note)  941;  of 
Richard  Croihaw,  360;  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  361;  of  John 
Lombc,  365;  of  a  Baker,  3S5  ;  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  4ft&;  of  Mr.  Briadlcy, 
450. 

Animals  and  insects,   foMil,  338. 

Antiquities,  miscelJaneoul  of,  coffins, 
um<,  &c.  163;  urn  at  Ofii  Pcnriih. 
171  ;  at  BroadlJeld  Ci^mmon,  Cum- 
berlsnJ,  barrawj.  Sec.  178;  kijt- 
vacos,  See.  1791  of  calms  and  en- 
campmentf,  181  ;  of  aliar^i  coins. 
&c,  197  and  199;  a  ktjt-vaeti, 
ikclcton.  Sec.  2O0;  Rumau  frag- 
mnits,  Sec.  tO^',  ofiirtis.  Sec.  Ule 
of  Man,  a86;  of  pigs  of  lead,  499; 
b«ads,  458^  swordi,  spears,  coini, 
^^'  475;  urns,  « pear- head,  Sec 
483  ;  various,  487  ;  urn.^.  502  ;  glass 
vessels,  brass  clasps,  &c.  503;  dag- 
ger, urn,  Ac.  529. 

AfjI^iDaccous  grit  described,  3O9;  ad- 
ventitious substances  combined,  310. 

Arkleby  Hall,  a  seat  m  Cumberland, 
»i. 

Arkwitght,  Sir  Richard^  some  account 
of,  5t8. 

Arrertroni^,  je&ter  to  Charles  IT.  99. 

Arraathwaicc  Castle,  seat  in  Cumber- 
land, 139;  its  history,  14O. 

Ankureff    1  village  in     Cumbcrlatul, 


B 


Baicewill,  an  ancicrit  market  town 

in  Defbysbiie,  484;  ibc  manor,  4S5; 

church  and  lombi,  ib,   cotton  mill, 

486;    Mr,   Watson's  collection  of 

minerals,  487. 
Bak  Sii/d,  a  neat  village  in  (he  Isle  of 

Man,  979. 
Barrows  described,  and  thecontenti  of 

one,   415;  another  at  Buxton,  443, 

ditto,  5S9. 
Bar  Master,  what,  and  his  duties,  303. 
Barytes,  d liferent  sorts  described,  336. 
Basalt,  a  stratum  of,  463. 
Biisrnihwaite  Water,  45. 
Basset,  a  mining  cemi,  applied  to  the 

appearance  of  ore  on   the  surface, 

306. 
Beacon  of  Penrith,  fine  riewf  froai 

'59. 

Beacons  in  Cumberland,  9. 

Bcauchief  Abbey,  Derbyshire,  by  whom 
founded,  &c.  55a. 

Beck,  Bishop,  called  the  Fighting  Bi- 
shop,  154, 

SelpiT,  Derbyshire,  its  flourishing 
state,  530 ;  some  particulars  of  th« 
cotton  nulls  erected  here,  53O. 

Bercslord  Hall,  43a-  family,  some  ac- 
count of,  417 

J3fa'fi7j//jf,  Cumberland,  described, 
in  obelisk  in  the  church- yard, 
manor  of,  ib,  church,  ib. 

Bishop's  Court,  seat  of  the  Bishop  of 
Isle  of  Man,  387. 

Bitumen,  elastic,  or  cahouichouc,  va- 
rieties of  described,  3«8. 


116; 


09,  I  Black  Wad  described,  397, 

Asij^i,  Derbyshire,  described,  484.    |  Blencowe Hall, seaiia  Cumberland,  168- 

Oo  9 


k. 
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Blende  detCrib«d,  317. 
BooTUE,  a  imall  town  in  Cumber- 
land, i^i;  vicMi  from  BUck-comb, 
ib. 
PoLioviR,  Derbyshire,  miiinumenU 
in,  church,  ^c.  549;  Botiovcr  Can- 
tie,  a  leal  of  the  Duke  ol  Pojt- 
bnd,     54^:     dci^ctipiioii  and    prc- 

urnt  residrricc,  ib,  Charle}  the  Fini 
and  hi&  Queen  m3;^rii)ticentlv  enter- 
tained heif^  lb.  loyalty  of  William, 

Duke  uf    Nev^'CAtde,   549 
Bi^ider   service,    in    CtijntK:Tla.nd,    9, 

rcjitulation  oi   bordcrt,   13. 
Borderer*,  character  of,  13.  J4,  15. 
^Border  waT§,  15,  16;  decltne  of,  ij. 
Borrowdalc,    a    Uemcndoua   t>BU    iti 

Cumberland,  64. 
Bowder  Stone,  a  gigantic  mas  of  rock, 

65. 
^ovvilJi,  a  familVt    <ome  account  r>f 

their  obtaining  the  lordihip  of  Mil- 
ium, (riote)  834, 
BiiAMPTriN,  4  Roman  itation,  Cum- 

(>eib(>d,  laS;  InM^ription  at,  iizc^. 
BiaiUford,  Dctbyikbire,  dc»cril>rd^  419. 
Bray  ton   Hall|    sc^l    in    CumbcrUud^ 

aoo. 
Breajt-lawi,  the  title  given  to  the  laws 

of  the  U\e  of  Maiu  i€f. 
Biclby,  a  hamlet  in  Derby>hir«,  39R. 
Bretby  Park,  Mfat  rn  Derbyshire,  39S 
firigantes,    a    Britisb   cla»s,    3  ;    their 

earnests  with  the  Romans,  4  ;  lought 

several  hnttlea  with  the  Romana,   5; 

descttfivd,  1^. 
Bf indlry  fame*,  a  celebrated  engineer, 

anecdotes    of,   448;   the   projector 

of  cnnal  navigation,  449  ;  character 

of,  4^1. 
Bridtknkf    Cumberland,   curious  fout 

here,  -^07. 
British  Iilatids,  character  of  the,  liile. 
Bronchocele,  a  disorder  of  the  neck  In 

Dcibyihrre,   294. 
Brou;*h|,  a  Rom«n  ttation,   47^. 
Burdcli  family,  some  accourtt  of,  4O1, 
Biirgh-on-Sands,    a    Roman     jution, 

190 ;  barony  of,  ib.  near  here  Ed- 

Wiird  I.   (lied. 
B«Jiieimcrt-W»ier,  47. 
Buxton  Jidedijh,    anecdotes    of,  and 

0/  hU  wonderful  powers  in  sotving^ 

tritbtnetical  qucitiont,  549 
Buxton^  a    village  in    Dt-rbyihirc,  ap- 

pmacb  dc&ciiLied,  437  ;  warm  bath* 

herekn(i\^n  to  tf;c Roman*,  4,')8;  hi». 

loiy  and   dcjcriptton  of,  j^^sj,  ice. 

temperature  and  analysis  of  water, 

Md  effects,  440  i  aiecrcKcm,  44 


arables,  Tepoitlory,  443  :  charge  for 
bathing,  ib.  Umeof  the  teason,  443* 
walk  here,  ib.  Poolc'a  Hgk  de- 
aciibed,  444, 


Calder  Abbey,   for  Cirterciin 

beautiful  tiiuation,  the  rrmalna,  tafl. 
CaiMcik^   Lospjtal,  pariah,  and  htator^', 

Jn  In^lewood  forest,    174;   proptic^i 

tof«  of,    175 
Calamine  (ound  in  difTeTent  place*  la 

Derbvihirc,  3O7. 
Caike  Hall,  »cat  in  Derbyshire,  396. 
Camomile,  mode  of  cuUivalinz,  ti7. 
Canal  Navigation  invented  ana  faeiti. 

tatcd    by  Mr.  Brindtcy,   and  patro« 

ni^ed    by    the    Duke    of    Bridge* 

water,  449,  Grand  Junction  CaiMl, 

CarJrton  Hall,  a  seat  in  Cumbeflaad, 

Cttrdew,i  tmaJl  manor  in  Cutnbrrland, 
'85. 

Carle's  Work,  the,  a  fortification, 
476. 

CalKock-FclI,  a  iiogutar  mnuntatd, 
171  ;  a  curious  fortificatioD  un  tJM 
lop,    173. 

Carl  I  ALE  (tbe  city  of  Cumberland) 
rebuilt  by  order  of  Rnfus^,  garn- 
sotted  by  King  David,  o!  Scotland, 
lO;  twice  bcaicged,  it;  cotton  ma- 
ntifactory,  si;  oiigin  and  elymo> 
logy  of  tbc  name,  and  icniaikt  on 
its  ancient  biHury,  7*'  '  '  md 
foniBcd,   ib.    made  ■■■  iu 

»i33»77  ;  subject  to^,  .   lU^i, 

78;  Parfntmeitt  met  here,  1OO7,  79; 
constituted  an  earldom,  ib.  oCten 
pillaged  and  burnt  m  the  wan  be- 
tween the  hou&e)  of  Yofk  and  Lan» 
caster,  80 ;  suffered  again  by  CiVil 
Warn,  81  ;  besieged  by  tbe  Pie- 
tender,  lb.  and  betrayed, 82^  »itu>> 
tion  of,  described,  83 ;  citadel 
of,  84  ;  castle  dracrtbed,  ib,  ca« 
thcdral,  85;  St,  Cuthbcrt'i  Church, 
89;  corporation,  &,c,  91  ;  popul»t 
tion,  ib.  manufacturer  ettabliaiied 
here,  99 ;  eartbt]  uakea  at,  94 ;  ROOUM 
antiquilies,  96. 

Cascades,  that  of  Lcwdeu  de^iibed, 
\\  \  another  called  Scait-Jvru  d^ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Houseman,  49;  at 
Nunnery,  143;  at  Gowbaituw 
Park,  i6ai  at  Caldbcck.  175. 

CAtTLS«( 
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■t«f|  ofiheBordeKrs,  14,  (notr;) 
alKkrkOtwildf  t45;C«lIc  Hcwtii, 
140;  AmathwaitrCasUe,  139;  Cattle 
Hiil,  113,  1,^1  ;  Castk  al  Carlisle, 
84;  an cntrcnchmcfit  called  Liddart 
Strength,  lift;  Scalcby  Castle.  113  ; 
It  Bcwc3&tle,  m6;  Naworlh  Castle, 
I  so;  Aikton  Castle,  14S  ;  at  Pen- 
rith, 159;  Dae  re  Caiile  dtsrribed, 
iGo;  at  Sowcrby,  171;  Ili^hhcad 
Caitle,  177  ;  WulsEey  Caitic,  194; 
Cockermouth  Cattle,.  209;  at  Efire- 
monr,  925;  near  Muncaslcr,  aji  ; 
Hard-Knot  Ca&lle,  236;  Castle 
Rushen,  277  ;  entrenchment  at  Lom- 
bard's Grren,  4*9;  ditto  at  Camp 
Green.  477;  ditto  at  Mam-tor,  467; 
ditto  at  the  Great  Finn,  483. 

Caitle  Town,  ieat  of  Manki'  Par- 
liarTTeiit,  377  -,  Caitic  Rushen,  ib. 

CoitU  Car  rock ^  Cumberland,  137;  en- 
ircrtchmetits  at,  il>. 

CaJlUton^  D«iby»hire,  459;  caitic  de- 
fended, 460;  toumamcjnl  here,  461. 

Castle  Hewtn,  Cumber taad,  deicrip- 
tion  rif,  Imics  3lhL>ive  to,    141. 

Ca«tle>teads,  a  Roman  Untion,  Cum- 
berland,    126;    altars   Found   berc^ 

Castle  Rigg,  an  rminence  in  Cumhef- 
Jand,  described    by  Mrji.  Radclifle, 

CaitJe   Hills,    ancient    remains    here, 

43a' 

Cathedral  of  Carlisle  described,  ty, 
mt'diuremcnis  of,  88. 

Cavendish  family,  their  ancestors,  493, 

Caverru  in  Derbyshire,  Reynard's 
Hall,  427;  Fox  Holes,  4B7;  Poole's 
Hole,  444  ;  Peak  Cavern  partku- 
larJy  de^crilocd,  463,  ice  at  Odin, 
4.68;  the  Speedwell  Level,  4<>9 ; 
J^lden  Hole  dtfictibed,  and  erro- 
neous accounts  ot  corrected,  470 ; 
Cumberland  and  Sniedley  Caverns^ 
ffXi'i  characters  and  form»  of,  313,, 
(note  ) 

Cavci,  Giants,  Cumberland,  151. 

Cavendish  Bridge,  39'!. 

Cauk,  or  Cawk,  described,  336. 

Central  fires,  retriarkson,  341,,  Ac. 

Ch3dde<idonf  seat  in  Derbyshire,  384. 

ChapcUin-the-Frnh,  Derbyahire,  de- 
scribed, 455. 

Ckirtawarih,*  scattered  village,  Derby- 
shire, 4^6. 

Chatswoktk,  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  history  and  descrip- 
tion of,  48R;  pictures,  49O  ;  park 
491  i  watcr-workfj  492, 


Chee  Tor,  a  roast  of  rock,  scenery 

coiitiguous,  448. 
Cheese- ma  king,  mode  of,    Derbyshire, 

Chert  described,  and   other  ailiceoiu 

substances,  335. 
Chester  Little,  a  Roman  station  in  Der« 

byshire,  383. 
C H R s T 1: n ri E  t D,  Derbyshire,  its  situa- 
ttoii,  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  a  Roman  station,  537 ;  it« 
history^  a  battle  fuught;  here,  538; 
its  church  described,  hospital  for 
kpcrs,  guild,  539  ;  tjr?mmar  srhool, 
town  hall,  corporation,  popidilioti, 
and  trade,  54O. 

Child,  extraordinary  one,  95. 

Christmas,  mode  of  spending  it  la 
Cumberland,  946. 

Churches  described  ;  St.  Cuthlberl's  at 
Csrlulc,  89;  at  Kirk  Oswald,  built 
over  a  sprinp,  146;  at  Great  -Salkeld, 
148;  at  Penrith,  156;  ot  firay- 
stock,  formerly  coljc^^iate,  j68;  at 
St,  Bt-cs,  in  Mjiiis.  334*,  form  of 
M.Miks churches,  277;  ol  All  Saints, 
Derby,  358,  360;  othi-n,  36a;  at 
Repton,  405;  at  Ashbourn,  436; 
at  Bakewcll,  485;  at  Wtrkswottb, 
5«7  ;  at  Che«ier1ield,  539, 

Clca  Hall,   seat  in  Cumberland,    199. 

Cotil-lossil,    pits  of,  Cumbtfland,  24. 

CoaJ  Mtnti^,  il  Whitehaven,  fti8;  pro- 
cess of  working,  219;  account  of 
damps,  and  ingenious  mode  of  ra- 
refying the  mines,  fao;  tradition 
eoncerning  elves,  aei. 

Coal  oUained  in  Derbyshire,  mode 
of  rarctying  the  piu,  308;  ita 
abundance,  and  dincrenl  qualities, 
329. 

Cockermouth,  a  large  sea-port  town 
of  Cumberland,  history  and  de^ 
scriplion  of,    ao8,    dec.  castle,    209. 

CoJnoT  Castle,  Derbyshire,  tome  ac- 
count of,  53a. 

CoiNl  found  at  Carlisle,  90  ;  at 
Crofton  Place,  18b;  at  Little  Ches- 
ter. 364;  at  Lombards  Greea,  499 • 
at  Croinford,  523. 

Conduct  worthy  imiotion,  1O4. 

Cnpper>orcs,  Cuml>erland,  a8. 

Corattoids,  different  spocimens,  337. 

Corby  Castle,  scat  in  Cumberland,  de- 
srribcd,  iT|a;  paintings,  rb.  gar- 
den* described  by  Mr.  Warner,  ib. 
the  manor  of,   135. 

Coriiani,  a  nation  ol  the  Britons,  sgt. 

C«tton 
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Cottofwmill  in  Matlock  Dale  dMCribeil^ 
and  the  pioceact  of  manufxturc, 
503.  Ac. 

Cotton    manufactures    in    Derbyshire^ 

»9^;  It  Derby,  364. 
Cmiruhip,  how    conducied    in  Cum- 

bfrUnd,  t^4. 
Crth^fiitt  manor  of.  138. 
Cn>rtoa  Place,   Mat    til    CumbcrlanH, 

Cr*tfjvti{,   minor  of,  singular  cmiom 

h<fe.  523 
Cmshaw,  Richard,   tome   accoootof, 

360 
Cto*»  It  DaUton,  184. 
Crummock  Water,  46, 

CUMBERLAND^  general  At^cr'ip' 
lion,  hiitory,  topogia|>hy,  and  local 
Ikcatities  of,  3  lu  347 ;  iit  ancient 
inJhjbdant^  and  enrly  hititofy,  3  to 
t7  ;  ceded  to  ScMland,  $:  wan  on 
iKc  border*,  9 ;  invaded  by  the 
Scots,  lO,  suffered  by  the  Scotch  11  ; 
buu!Kd»ri>es,  extetit,  surface,  18:  »|fri- 
cuknrtf,  19;  lennrea,  &c  no  and  at  ; 
Ihttldinr*.  jb,manuf8ciurej,3« ;  mine- 
talogical  Aobstancrs,  aa  to  30;  lake% 
JO  to  51 ;  ino'jntjin*,  57  to  71; 
jrt-er*,  7*  10  75;  vitiltd  by  a  plague, 

•r/^a«,  a  village  in  Cnmberlatld,  i;j8; 

niina    at,     and    antiqnitici  found, 

ib. 
Cutioa    famtlyT    aome    account    of, 

418. 
Ctijiom,    ancient,     tji;     othew,   ib. 

v(  v>11j^cs,   H  OrTon,    1S6,   dnr.  at 

KavcTij^laM,  ff^t ;   at    Jlfiinum,   S35; 
.•f  Uk  Cumbrianj,  143.  Ac,  at  tfjrc- 

Vtont)    326;    in    the    Iile  of  Man, 

96%, 


Ihert  C*»tk,     description   of,     t6o; 

church     at,     l6t;    monumcnu     in 

cJaurck>yaid,  iU. 
Dale  Abbey^  Dcfbyihirc,  ac<.om)t  of^ 

385- 
Dalcmi'm,   JCtt   in  Cumberland,  t6o. 
DaJilon   Hall,     Mat   in    Cwtnbctkuid, 

DAL4TON,  Ctimbcrlatid,  184. 

J>e'.  atcable   grriund,    a  dtsttrict  on  the 

I'ordcn  of  Ciimbo-land,  ya  ;  called 

Middle  Marthes,  17. 
Deemiters,  the  name  of   Trd;;e*  in  the 

Itle  of  Man,  167;  theit  craih,  ib. 


DERBY,  wcjetit  Wtior^',  atymnlogy, 
349;  aUern»f  -4  by 

and  Sixon«,  :  ttLav  Bocl 

calamitoui  v>,.i>  .  trrrc,  iL>.    given  tfl 
Wm.  Pcvete],  35,1 1  made  corpoiat 
ib,  Jew*    not  allowed    v>    ire  turej 
35a;    corporation     mm 
new  rhartifTed,    mayor 


kC,    II 
A- 


Al)  &3>imi 
monuments.  ]    ^ 
36*;  piibhc  L>u»l« 
tion   of,    364  ;    11 
of  cotton,    ib.    tiiir.   y^;  «4  porc< 
bin,     370;     of     Derb\'»hire    spar 
373:   reJi;jtou«   housti,' 37^:  all 
hoiHr.  376. 
D  E  KB  Y  SH 1  RE.itijteneraidrvcripHc 
history,     topography    and   beantif 
991 ;  ancient  inN^bitanii,  lb.  detcnl 
cd,  299 .-  fflonvirnentf,  993;  toil,  alul 
chcete,  i^f^;  barley,  B961  camomtl 
997;  farms,  t^;  horvea,  the<p, 
nufacturcs,  ib.   mine*,  &c,   R< 
antiquities,  S99;  King'a  FieJ^, 
3O3;    minini    courta,    ib,   minml 
laws,   304',   lead    ot«,   304;  irnn- 
ftont,    i'->' ■    --•»;, ,n.,,-       n,.-.,  .    (;n9f^ 
308;  .     309, 

Sic,   V,t:  -^TieiTUS 

fouiU,  336;  iittiiciai  «i>tl  n>4.c^  .  :   -' 

waters,   338;  riven.  347;   ai    1 

lies,  (nol*)3iR;  vnm  wondcisot, 

4^1;   diamoibtli  of.    44^. 
Deri*y,  or  Dtfiry^   Derh\ihire,  381. 
Dervvem,  the,   a  rtvef  in  Derbyvhirr, 

lU  courae,  Ac.  347. 
Derwrnt-water,  or  K 

▼  iew    of,    ib.    d 

Rfl.irliffr,     ib,    m"-'-     i'ctmhii'si  irun 

l.']l4waicr,  4OJ    iaian.lf,  46;  bottom 

vind,  43;  by  TOoonti;?ht,  44, 
Devonshire,  Wm.  £ar)  of,;  bia 

racnl.  35<>. 
Di»h,  or  Hopprt,  a  measure  fof  ora,  j 

and  lOicfiptionon  one,  3O4. 
Do u CI. At,    lar|^»t  town   <«  '*—    T'- 

of  Man,  s8i ;  leai  of  r 

Athol,    ib.   herring   %i- > 

hil«e     of  ^Douglas,    sBa;    bay 

ih,  adistrening  icene,    aBj. 
Dove,  the,  a   livcr  in  DctbyUrirr, 

coune.  Ac.  348. 
Dove  Dale,  scenery  of,   431. 
DrakelosA',  *eat  in  Derbyshire,  31^ 
DnoNt  1  ELD,  Dcfbytbiic,  titiiin. 

church,  frecwtchoolj  ftc.  551. 
Dmti 


t  N  D  E  X, 
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I 
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Druidjc^l  circle  called  Crey  Yjiida, 
Cumberland,  T36;  another  raited 
Long  Meg  and  Her  Daugbtcr»,  Cum- 
terbiid,  146;  neai  Mothcib^,  1641 
a  rockjng-iione,  »6o;  at  DalUon, 
1S4;  near  tgrcmont.  a  circle  and 
caittu»  a«7;  jcvcral  circle*  and  re- 
tnainsncarBbcktcoinb,  Cumberland, 
«3a,  i&c.  near  Ke&wick,  238;  bar- 
rows, 431  ;  ilic  Arhor-low  described, 
433 ;  borrows  d^acribcd,  435. 

Druidi  altar,  or  rather  caifu^  458; 
rockiDg-^ione,  &C.477 ;  cairaopcncd 
and  bodies  luund,  4B0;  rockiiig- 
*tonc5,  499;  Druidical  circle,  rc- 
maiiu  of,  501 ;  another  circle,  called 
tiic  Nine  Lddic&,  ^oa ;  a  rocking- 
atone,  536. 

DitffitU^  Dcfbyihirc,  it»  ca&tle,  418. 


E 


Eag|e*crag,  Cumberland,  64. 

Eaahquak^e  at  Carlisle,  94. 

tchocs  of  the  Uk«,  34  \  described  by 
Gilpin,  35",  by  Hutcbiii*on,  36, 
(note*,)  pgem  on,  by  WordsworUi, 
()6. 

Edale,  a  fine  valley  in  Derbyshire,  de- 
•cribed,  457. 

Ldcnh^!,  Cujnbcrland,  manor  of,  151 ; 
an  old  dfinking-glasa,  15a. 

Edmond  Cattle,  seat  m  Cuuiberland, 
130. 

Edward  tlw  Fint  died  at  Burgh  on 
Sands,  79. 

Sg^tnton,  Derbyshire,  407, 

EcAEMOiiT,  a  town  of  Cumberland, 
arote  from  its  castle,  a«5;  anciently 
a  borough,  aa6;  cuttoms  here,  ib. 
government,  Stc.  ib 

Elvaaton,  scat  in  Dcrbyihiie,  39a. 

Eanerdalc  Water,  5O. 

Erfewaih,  (he,  a  river  in  Ocrbyahirc,  its 
course,  &c.  348. 

Eitatcsmcn,  a  class  of  people  in  Cum- 
berland described  by  Mr.  Warner, 

•39. 
Eyaifi,  the  plague  raged  here,  478;  the 
eartfa^uakc  at  Lisbon  felt  here,  ib. 


FelU,  a  name  given  to  mountaim  ia 
Cumberland. 

Ferrcrx,  Robert  de,  Eail  of  Derby,  de- 
feated at  Cbesteriield,  and  made  prl- 
aoner,  539. 

Fitiherbcn  family,  wmc  account  Of, 
K         4ftO  and  438. 


Flamitead    John,    tome   account    of, 

379- 
Fluurs  of  Cumberland,  33, 
Fluoric  acid,  liov/ made,  (note,)  931. 
Foremark,   seat  in    Dtrbythire,    399; 

description  of  hoi^isc  and  gtatunU^ 

ib,  &c. 
t'mn^cts,    the  hcattli  aisd  capola  for 

^meliin^,  3O5. 


Galena  described,  323, 

Gates^rth  Dale,  a  tumantic  valley^  de- 
scribed by  Mt.  Gilpin,  47. 

Gcltsdalc  Forest,  Cumberland.  138. 

Giamt's  Grave  at  Penritli  described,  a  ltd 
th,c  stnnr  ptllars,  157,  the  i;ravc  o£ 
Ev^jim,  a  Bntmh  Pjincc,  1^8. 

Giant's Tliuitihf  an  upright  sione,  158. 

Gilpin,  the  Rev.  Wiluam,  boru  m 
Cumberland,  1 13. 

GihUnd  Spa,  a  mineral  spiingi  ClUi'- 
bcrlaud.  1 17, 

Chuop^  Dcrhy^hirc,  457. 

Godbcbcrc's  Founder,  a  mine,  reniark- 
ab]eac[:ident  here,  534. 

Gowbarrow  Park,  scat  in  Cumljcrland, 
)6i-,  a  si-at  of  ihc  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
16a  .■  cascade  at,  ib, 

Graham  George,  a  celebrated  mecb»- 
nic,  113. 

Graystock  Castte,  seat  and  lMrth.ptace 
ofcheDukcof  Norfolk,  164:  pic- 
tures at,  165;  barony  wf,  167. 

Great  SalkelJ,  Cumbcrlai\d,  148;  calits* 
Sec.  in  the  vicinity,  148. 

Cftficy^  or  Church  Grcsley,  Derby- 
shire, 397. 

Grcaley  family,  «ome  accotmtof,  397. 

Gypsum  of  Cnmberland,  33 

i>um,    plaster-stotie    or   alabaatar, 
escribed,  334. 


Gym 

do 


H 


Had  don  Hall,  a  fine  ancient  baronial 
mansion,  494;  hall  and  K«Hcry  de- 
scribed, 495;  manor  of,  497. 

Hadrian's  v>/aH,  or  rampart,  4. 

Hade,  mioiog  term  for  iisclinatioa, 
30*. 

Hale  Hall,  scat  in  Cumberland,  aay. 

Harcla  Andrcv^  de.  First  Earl  of  Car- 
V\Av,  79;  taken  by  stratagem,  and 
executed,  80. 

Hardwick  Hall,  Derbyshire,  aaralof 
the  Duke  of  Dcvonihire,  dc>crib«d, 
542  i  Alary,  Qucea  of  Scots,  impri 
a 
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•oned  here,  543;  pictures  described, 
544;  ruins  ul  the  ancient  building, 

546- 
Htrrington^   Cumberland,  a  port  for 

coah,  &c.   ti4. 
Nartington^   Dcrbyahite,    430;    battles 

here,  431. 
HayjUld,  Derbyshire,  456. 
Ueage  Water,   quality  and  nature  of, 

346. 
Hathcrsage,  Derbyshire,  476;   petrifi- 
ed human  body  found  here,  477. 
Helm  wind,  a  singular  phenomenon, 

described  by  Mr.  Richardson,  68. 
Helm-bar  described,  69. 
Herrings,  a  custom  of,  soi. 
Hesket,  a  large  parish,Cumbeiland,  171 . 
HtSKET,  New-Market,  a  modern 

towji,  Cumberland,  173. 
Holm  Cultrum,  or  Abbey  Holm, 

a  very  small  town    in  Cumberland, 

193;  Abbey  formerly  here,  ib.  fire 

here,  ib. 
Hopion,  a  village  and  seat  of  the  Gell 

family,  538. 
Jfopef   Derbyshire,    473;    the    moors 

highly  anli-putrescrnt,  474. 
Honi-tenure  of  Tutbury,  4C9. 
Howard,  Lord  William,  anecdote  of, 

iBi  ;  portrait  of,  133. 
Hutton  Hall,  seat  in  Cumberland,  168, 
Uutton-John,  manor  of,  16a. 


I 


IkscriptIons;  on  an  altar  at  Carlisle, 
96 ;  on  an  altar  at  Netherby,  lOs ; 
ditto,  1O5;  ditto,  106;  at  Bewcas- 
tle,  115;  at  Burd-Oswald,  118, 
119;  at  Castlesteads,  127  ;  at  Laner- 
cost  Priory,  125;  at  Brampton,  129; 
on  a  rock  near  Brampton,  13O;  at 
Watchctoss,  131;  at  Wetherel,  135; 
at  Old  Penrith,  169  and  17O;  on  a 
rock,  J 83;  at  Dalston  Hall,  185;  at 
Burgh  on  Sands,  191;  at  Bowncss, 
392;  at  Old  Carlisle,  197  and  198; 
at  Ellenborough,  soa,  S03  and  204  ; 
on  a  font,  2O7  ;  on  a  pillar  in  Isle  of 
Man,  287 ;  at  Cromford  Moor, 
199;  on  a  mining  dish,  304 ;  on 
Countess  of  Shiewsbury's  monu- 
inent,  358 ;  on  ancient  tomb-stones, 
Derby,  361  ;  at  All  Saints  Church, 
ib.  on  a  Roman  silver  dish,  391 ;  on 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Vernon,  408; 
on  Miss  Boothby,  421 ;  on  .Sir  B. 
Boothby,  422;  at  Melandra  Castle, 
450 :  on  some  Roman  bricks,  475; 
for  William  Duke  of  Devonshire, 


489;  on  a  Roman  altar,  497:  on 
rocks  at  Stantsn  Moor,  502;  Roman 
one,  over  an  urn,  a  singular inatancci, 

5*9. 

Ire  BY,  or  Market  Ireby,  Camber- 
land,  199. 

Iron  ores,  Cumberland,  s8;  matt 
singiilar  mine  in  England,  ib. 

Iron  works  at  Seaton,  acme  accoont 
of,  214. 

Iron-uonc,  or  oxide  of  iron,  found 
in  abundance  in  Derbyshire,  306; 
iron  ore  with  impressions,  310;  tex- 
ture and  color  of  ores,  326. 

Irton  Hall,  seat  in  Cumberland,  peail 
fishing  here,  229. 

Isel  Hall,  scat  in  Cumberland,  to8. 

Island  of  St.  Herbert,  41;  Lord's,  4c; 
Floating  Island,  42. 

Isle  op  Mak,  history  and  descrip- 
tion of,  248  to  290 ;  ancient  names, 
248;  original  inhabitants  and  dru- 
idical  tatnority,  ib.  governors  and 
wars,  249,  8cc.  story  of  Ivar  (note) 
256;  ceded  to  Scotland,  958;  con- 
quered and  possessed  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  ib.  given  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  259; 
Laws  first  promulgated,  26O;  modi- 
fied and  established,  261;  Eaii  of 
Derby,  governor,  his  letter  to  Gene^ 
rallrcton,  263;  beheaded,  ib.  Islahd 
given  to  Lord  Fairfax,  264 ;  act  of 
settlement,  ib.  clandestine  trade  of, 
ib.  ofl^cers  of,  b66  ;  laws  and  cus- 
toms of,  b68;  bishupiic  of,  969; 
described,  ib.  landed  property,  270; 
produce  of,  27 1 ;  herrings  ana  mode 
of  catching,  &c.  272 ;  white  and  red, 
mode  of  curing,  273  ;  cottages  and 
cottagers,  274  ;  the  Manks  language, 
ib.  fairies  and  second  sight,  275; 
population,  276;  libraries  and 
churches,  ib. 

K 

Kedleston  Water  described,  345. 
Kcdlcston,    seat  in   Derbyshire,  41O; 

Eark    and    house   described,    411; 
all  and  paintings,   412,  &c.  draw- 
ing-room, ib.   library,  413;  saloon, 
414;    dining-room,   416;    kitchen, 
417. 
Keswick,  Cumberland,  238;  cotton 

manufactory,  two  museums,  ib. 
Keys,  the  title  of  parliamentary  mem« 

bert  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  267,  tec. 
Kings-field,  a  tract  of  mining  country 
Derbyshire,  303. 

Kirk- 
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tK-OfWALo,  an  antifnl  town  in 
Cumberland,  144;  its  c«tlc  and 
poneicora,  145. 

KirkJington  H»ll,  Cumberland,  lii. 

Kirk  M^nghM^  Iilc  of  Mau,  B84:  le- 
gcodary  »ccount  of  it,  385. 

Kirk  MkAatl,  Isle  of  Man,  287 ;  dif- 
ferent trnnsUtnirn  of  axi  iDKription, 

Koowk  ,11  icat  in  Derby. 


■r, 


Lalet  of  Cumberland,  30;  Ull^watrr, 
ib.  Thcrlnierc,  or  Leathct-water, 
37;  DcT went- water,  38:  Bustn- 
th wait©. water,  45;  Over- water,  46  , 
Low«.walcr,  ib.  Crummock-walcr, 
ib.  Buti*rmere,  47 ;  £nn«rdak-wa. 
^f»  50',  W^'aii-watcr,  ib,  4omc  »maJl- 
cr  lakes,,  51. 

I^pit  caJammarif  described,  307. 

Laxcy,  a  hamlet  in  lite  of  Man,  and 
KtOcry  nrar  it,  184, 

Lead,  pigs  of,  300 ;  mines,  ib.  ore,  foor 
iorta*  304  ;  fait  into  moiildx,  3O5 ; 
red,  proccM  of  makingf  306:  pro- 
duce of  Bcrbysliire  Icao,  ib.  galena, 
383:  ma»«*  of  kad,  3*4?  carbo. 
n.itc  of,  3a5. 

Lead,  Black,  or  Wadd.mines  of  Cum- 
berland,^ 95;  act  made  to  prevrnt 
atealjog  it,  a6  ;  how  ducovcred.  aud 
value,  a7(  Lead  minca,  Cumberiand, 
ib. 

Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Oeiby  to  Ge- 
neral Irctnn,  S63. 

Liddal's  Strcugih,    and   entrench meni, 

LtCactione  quarriet  described,  453. 
Limestone  dokcribcd,  wkIi  characttrit- 

uc»,  3»a;  dcjcribed  by  Mr.  M4we, 

(110(e)  ib>  and  315. 
Locke  Dr.  John^  anecdotes  of,  139. 
i^ko     Park,    taat    iu     Dcrbvsbire, 

ZjMnbe  John,   some   acc<7unt  of,   and 

family,  36^,  &c. 
LoNOTOWH,  Cumberland,  dctciibed, 

too. 
Longford   Hall,    »eat   in    Derhy»hire, 

Longneu  Point,  I»le  of  Man,  878. 
Lover'i  Leap,  a  beautiful  dale,  scenery 

of,  437. 
Lowa  Water,  40, 
Low,  a  name  given  to  barrows  in  Der- 

byjhirc,  431. 

Voj..  III. 


Lancrrost   Priory,  Cumberland,  IV4  j 
I  lie  church  iiltcd    up  aa   parochial, 

Lunar  rainbows  at  Matlock,  51a. 

M 

Mftata:,    the     Btinntea    anum«    thit 

name  in  Scotland,  5,  fnote  ) 
Macit worth  Castle,  416. 
Mam-Tor.  or  the  Shivering  Mountaitt, 

described,   266}  encampment  on  it, 

467, 
Marnioni  of  the   i6ih  century  charac- ' 

tcrixed.  549,  (note.) 
Maniifaciojy  of  cotton  deicribed,  364  |i 

of   filk,   365;    of  porcelain^   370r"^| 

of  Dcrhyihirc  spar,  373. 
Manufacturer  of  CumheHand,   99;  ofi 

Derbyshire,  agS,  Ac. 
Marblci,  different  soru  described,  33O; 

and  mode  of  <a wing  and  polt»hing/ 

374 
Marble  Work*  at    Ashford,   the  iirst^ 

evcrc$t»btiihed  in  E.i^^Urid,  484. 
Marble  of  Curnbcrlaitd,  21, 
M.irkcaton.     a    scat    in     Derbyshirf, 

MarvcKstoncj  the,  a  naUiral  euri(HUy«1 

447 
MJI7  Queen  of  Scots'  rooms  at  CH»t 
worth,     491;    at    Hardwick  Hall, 

543 
Mary  PORT,  a  pleasant  town  in  Cum- 

berUrid,  206.  -  I 

Mjitlock  and  Buxton  waters,  oV>ierv3« 

tk)na  on.  by  Dr. Darwin, 339;  theory 

concerning    the    hot  tpTw^t,    339J 

&e. 
Mjiluik,  the  scervery  of,   504  and  5O9; 

viliaj^eand  marinr,  5O4  ;  batli,  Hi«ttory. 

and  fiescripCinti  nt,  5O5,  ^c.   walerf 

dc^icribed.  ^07  ;  by  Mr   Lipscomb* 

508,  (note; I  H«ji^h-tor,  5O9;  t'oltOII 

uiill,  51*  ;  lims  on,  jb. 
Mctandra  CiKitle,  a  Anman   itation  m 

Dcfliyjhire.  456, 
hUl^'^ut^,  Derbyshire.  395 
M'ddlcton-dak  deiCfiUri,  479. 
Miiriim,   a  park  and  manor,  Cumber^ 

land,  934. 
Millutn    Caule,  an    ancient   maniionf 

Ci4mb«fland,  935. 
Mines   nf   Dertixshiic.    399;  of  lead* 

300 ;    terms   of   miners.    30 1  ;    dtf 

woiks.   30d;  ftou^Ks,  lb    dutie&oiV' 

303;  law*,  J04 
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Miaeral  and  M^dtefMl  wtlen  of  Der.  I 

byfthire.  338. 
Mineral  spring,  a  curious  one,  99. 
Miitcralogkal  subcUDces  of  Cumber- 1 

land,  as   to   3O;  calcareoua  genua. 

22;  magncMan   cla«s,  *Zi  *ilictt)u» 

genus,  84;  argillaceous  genus,  ib. 
Monsal   Dale,   the  scenery  deactibed, 

48t ;  barrow  and  antiquities  fonnd 

here,  483. 
Mtmtyash^    a  chapelry  in  Derbyshire, 

434* 
Mereiy,  Cumbtrland.aRoniansttdon, 

•  14. 

MounUtns  in  Cumberland,  51 ;  Black- 
comb  described,  5s  ;  Skiddaw  de- 
■aciibed  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  54:  Sou- 
ter-fell  described,  and  a  singubr 
visionary  phenomenon.  58;  Saddle- 
back, 6s ;  Hclvdlyn,  65 ;  Cross-felU 
and  others  noticed,  M;  of  Dcrby- 
fhire,  a9S,  itc. 

Muncastcr  House,  seat  in  Cumberland, 
230. 

Musgraves,  some  account  of  the  family. 

N 

Naworth  Castle,  Cumberland,  history 
and  -description  of,  iso  ;  anecdotes 
of  its  proprietor,  i  ss  ;  oratory  at, 
IS3;  chapel,  ball,  tec.  ib. 

Netherby.  seat  in  Cumberland,  describ- 
ed, lOO  and  1O3;  a  Roman  station, 
lOl ;  antiquities,  lOa.  lO^^itc.  good 
conduct  of  Dr.  Graham,  1O3. 

Nicholson,  William,  anecdotes  of, 
189. 

Nunnery,  a  seat  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
s8o. 

Nunnery,  seat  in  Cumberland,  history 
and  description  of,  14a,  &c. 
»i>   M3:  pillars  at,  144. 


o 


Odin-mine  described,  467. 

Oies  of  lead,  4  sorts  of,  3O4. 

Vrtitn,  a  manor,  Cumberland,  186; 
fine  prospect  from  the  church,  cus- 
toms here,  187 

0»mj.ston,  scat  in  Derbyhire,  393; 
pici'jjcs  at,  ib.  Ac.  grounds, 
395- 

Overton  Hall,  a  seat  in  Derbyshira, 
537- 

Ovci-water,  46. 


Fainted  glass  at  Nawoith  Cwtle,  t%%% 

at  Dale  Abbey.  387. 
Fainted  ceiling  at  Carlisle,  89. 
Farhelia.   or  mock  sona.   accounl  oC 

S8«. 
FapcmstU,  Cumberlaadi-  Mfli. 
Feak  Forest  describad»  4RSC.L 
Feat  Bogs  of  Derbyiitfe^^Hj^  * 
PasL.    Isleof  Maa.«Bv;:4^iiMl» 
described  by  Grofa^-kBB.*    the  ca- 
thedral, by  Groses  W89i«-o 
Fknritm,  an  old  town  of  Cumbev* 
l«»d,  1 53  J  described.  156;  «  roval 
demesne,  155;  pillaged  aadbomtby 
the  8coU ,  ib.  plague  raged  here.  ib. 
market  and  bushel   measnre,  1^6; 
church,    ib.     Giant's    grave,   157 1 
school,  159;  castle,  ib. 
Pavereb,  some  account  of,  46a. 
Pictures,  a  curious  genealogical  ooe, 
151 ;  of  our  Saviour  with  aa  ia. 
scriptim,   167 :  by  Cignarotf ,  393 ; 
other  pictures,    394;    at  Kedleston, 
4ta ;  L.  Giordano,  ib.  B.  D.  Lniti, 
413:    Rembrandt,    ib.    by  Titian, 
49«. 
Ponsonby  Hall,  seat  in  Cumberiand, 
ts8;  some  portraits  here,  and  cu- 
rious bedstead,  sag. 
Population  of  Carlisle,  91  ;  of  Cum- 
berland.    18  ;    of    Kirk-Oswald, 
145;  of  Longtown,  lOO;  of  P01- 
rith,  155;  of  Whitehaven,  815;  of 
Effremont,    sa6;  of  Keswick,  S38; 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  876 ;  of  Der- 
byshire, 89s;  of  Derby.  377. 
Place-iell,  34. 

Plague  at  Penrith,    Cumberland,    155. 
Porcelain  described,  and  ita  manutoc- 

tory,  370. 
Portenscaks,  a  village  in  Cumberland, 
residence  of  a  remarkable  female* 
a37. 
For  TRAITS  of  Lord  William  How- 
ard, 133;  of  Charlea  the  Vth.  and 
Empress,  ib.  on  glass  at  Penrith, 
(note)  150:  of  John  Hudlealon, 
163;  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Lady,  163;  Henry.  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, 166;  Edward,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, ib.  Erasmus,  167;  Sir  Thomaa 
More,  ib.  Warham,  ib.  of  Philip 
II  Ac.  393;  Ferdinand  II.  3941 
Charles  I.  ib.  and  395;  CeciL  Lord 
Wimbolton.  395 ;  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  489;  of  the  Dacheas 
of  Devon,  490. 
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f^%rtLkir»  ieserikd,  with  ArmiaUs, 
&c.  Mary,  Queen  of  ScoU,  from  an 
ancient  li.S.  165;  John.  Duke  of 
Noffolk.  166;  Thonut.  Duke  of 
Norfolk*  ib.  Maurice*  Prince  of 
Orange.  394:  Shakespeare,  413; 
Jamea.  Duke  of  Ormond.  415; 
Heoiy  lennyn.  Earl  of  St.  AU 
bao'a.  ib.  Countess  of  Donet.  ib. 
Cathtrine,  Countcat  of  Dorchester, 
4161  Sir  Paul  Rycaut.  416;  Wil- 
liam, the  first  Duke  of  Devon.  490 ; 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  4911  Henry 
VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  49a:  Sir 
Eichard  Arkwright.  518;  Eiisa- 
Wlht  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  543, 
•Bd  544 ;  Sir  William  Cavendish, 

644- 

PicCaader,  aomc  account  of  his  enter- 
ing Derby,  &c.  365. 

Priory  of  Wcthercl.  Cumbetland.  136 ; 
9t  Carlisle,  88;  of  Lanercost,  114; 
at  Nunnery,  Isle  of  Man,  a80;  at 
Reptou,  hutory  of,  4O4. 

fniasian  blue,  mtive,  tound  in  Cum- 
berland,  ft9. 

Pursglove  Robert,  anecdotes  of,  481. 

Pyrites  described,  316. 

Q 

QoaTDdon  chalybeate- waters  described, 
S46. 

R 

Rsdhoura,  ■  small  hamlet  in  Derby- 
shire, 409. 

Rake,  miuuig  term  for  perpendicular, 
3O1. 

Ramsba,  a  small  sea-poit  town,  Isle 
of  Man,  985. 

Raving  LASS,  a  small  ancient  sea- 
port towu  in  Cumberland,  manor, 
curious  mode  of  prochiiming  the 
fair,  S30. 

Replon^  Derbyshire,  an  ancient  seat  of 

some  Saxou  kin^s,  4OJ;  a  monastery 

Sounded  here,  ib.   manor  of,  4O4 ; 

church,   40^:  Khool,  406;  priory 

■  church,  ib. 

Revolution  of  1668,  concerted  at 
Wbiuington  in  Dcrbyslure,  55O. 

Risley,  a  manor,  39O. 

Rivcisof  CumbeiiMnd,  the  Eden  de- 
scribed, 71;  the  Eamoiit.  72;  the 
Duddun,  ib.  ihc  hhen,  ib.  the  Der- 
went,  ib.  the  GrcaU,  73 i  the 
Cocker,  ib.  the  Elien,  ib.  the  Cal- 
dew,  74;  the  Pcieril,   ib.  the  £sk, 


ib.  the  Liddd,  ib.  die  Line,  or 
Leven,  75;  the  Irthing,  ib  the  Gelt, 
ib. 

Robinson,  Bishop  Henry,  some  ac- 
count of,  and  his  monument,  86. 

Rockcliff,  Cumberland,  98. 

Rocks,  the  castle  of  St  John,  dc. 
scribed,  63.  »■ 

Roman  Antiquities  at  Carlisle,  96} 
station  at  Stanwix,  97;  ttatioa  at 
fiurd-Oswald,  called  Amboclana, 
118;  at  Castlcsteadt,  I  a6 ;  at  Watch- 
cross,  131 ;  sution  at  Old  Penrith, 
169;  station  at  Burgh-on-Sands, 
190;  station  at  Drumburgh,  191 ; 
at  Bowness,  192;  station  at  Old 
Carlisle,  196;  station  near  Mary- 
port,  aoa ;  station  at  Moresby,  aiA  | 
station  at  Little  Chester,  383:  road, 
384;  silver  dish  with  inscription, 
991 ;  baths  at  Buxton,  438 ;  iAscrip- 
tion,  457. 

Roo,  to  rock  or  move,  Derbyshire, 

499. 

Rose  Castle,  seat  in  Cumberland,  18a  | 
history  of,  occupied  by  Edward  I. 
ib. 

Rother,  the,  a  small  river  in  Derby- 
shire, 348. 

Runic  inscriptions,  several  in  the  Islo 
of  Man,  a86. 

Rushcn  Abbey,  description  of,  179. 


Scaleby  Castle,  Cumberland,  described 
by  Mr   Gilpin,  113 

5f^r^ Aoai,  Cumberland,  176. 

Severus,  the  Roman  Emperor,  takes 
the  Held  against  the  Brigantes  and' 
Caledonians,  5 ;  caused  a  wall  to  be 
built  with  stone,  6;  retires  to  York, 
ib. 

Severus's  wall  at  Carlisle,  98:  at 
Burd-Oswald,  laO;    at  Laiiercust, 

186. 

Shale  or  schistus  described,  311. 

Sheep  of  Cumberland,  19:  of  the  hit 
of^Man,  87 1 ;  of  Dei  bysliire,  298. 

Sliipiey,  a  seat  in  Dcibyshirc,  531. 

Shh/ey  manor,  419, 

Shirlaiid,  Derbyshire,  an  old  resi- 
dence of  the  Lords  Grey  de  Wil- 
ton,5^6. 

Shrewsbury,  Countess  of,  Mr  monu- 
ment and  epitaph.  358. 

Sil!ceou&  grit  described,  31O. 

Silk  mill  at  Derby,  described,  364 
P  p  a  and 
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.A  ^69  •.V.Story   of  tl. 
snrt  3^^'  f       town 

••*«^  ""  .u„    Cum 


i.pi  ••»  ""  -  .       cum. 

church  n«'f*»  ' 

hisU{e,54"-       r   407. 
Sudbury,  ^^'^^'dtcribtd.  3»9. 

|^S>n. »  -'\3„^nVby»h^^^»  391- 


Church,  4»o»  ^ 

shite,  4^»- .  Tyn^tJ;  ^Uw 

Sovere.Rn  «»2^V»o«  ^  Court. 

Ht7»    • 
sb6. 


u   .\t€     Cunibcrland, 
Vale    of    wi»  .,    o^a 

1  Vernon  ia«»"7» 

.      _c  Cumberland, 

^"-^"5^1  by  Mr..  5^;<^^^tf  '35! 
described  ^Y,  "l^ .  echoes  of,   35» 

Wst  view   ol,  3J» 

W 

«fatcl«to».  »  "■  . 

^b„l.od.'3'-.^,ti„Cumbe.tana. 
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WctI,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  de> 
scribed,  thii  curious  phenomenon 
accounted  for,    455. 

Wrthciel  Priory.  Cumberland,  fpund- 
ed,  X086,  only  a  gateway  remain* 
ing.  136, 

Wctherel  Safeguard,  134. 

H'hittington,  Dcrby&hiic.  a  village 
where  the  Revolution  of  i66tt  was 
concerted,  55O:  traditioiu  concern- 
ing the  meeting.  551 ;  subscription 
opened  for  erecting  a  monumental 
.column,  ib. 

Wmitxhavem,     a     flourishing -and 

■  brge  town  in  Cumberland,  as5: 
houses,  inhabiunis.  Ice.  ib.  in- 
debted for  its  prosperity  to  Sir 
John  Lowther,  2t6;  the  haven,  ih. 
the  coal«irade.  S17  ;  coal  mines,  tso, 
&.C.  etymology  uf  the  name,  sta ; 
chapels,  ib.  pour  house,* A3;  coasu, 
ib. 

WicTON,   a  town    much    increased, 

«95- 
Wilkrsley  Castle,  scat  in  Deibyahire. 

iccnery  described,  549.  and  531. 
Willougi.by  Sir  Hugh,  lines  on,  by 

Thuin*on,    393, 


Wingerworth   HalL   Derbyshine.  t!i« 

seat  of  Sir  Henry  Hunloke,  537. 
WiNSTxa.  a  small  town  in  Derbjfw 

shire,  5P3. 
WiKKSwoaiK.  an  ancient  town   in 

Derbyshire,  ^%t\   maoor  of,  5*7; 

church,  ib. 
WoaKiMCTON,  a  considerable  town 

in   Cumberland,   aii ;    account  of 

the  coal  pits  in  the  vicinity,  %\%\ 

mode  of  catching  salmon,  at3. 
Women    employed     in     fausbandrff 

ai. 
Workington  Hall,  teat  in  Cumberland* 

received  Mary  Queen  of  Scou,  as3i 

family  of  the  Curwens,  as4. 
Wotobank,  a  hill  in  Cumberland,  Ctt« 

rioua  talc  concerning,  887. 
Wright  Ja-Mph,  a  celebrated  painter* 

bom  at  Derby,  a  memoir  of,  38% 
Wye,  the,  a  river  in   Derbyshire,  itt 

course,  &c.  348b 


Yeavelay,  a  ehapehy  and  site  of 
bcrmiiagp,   419. 
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Corrections  and  Additions  to  VoL  III. 

Page  II,  line  8,  yor  1194,  rtmJ  11S9. 

P.  1%,  1.  7,  fir  Duddow,  rtad  Duddon. 

P.  $1,  1.  a6,  /or  Triiidale,  rM<fTindale. 

P.  77y  L  I,  yor  Lindiifarm,  r««f  linduftrn. 

p.  79t  1.  16,  fir  tjth.  remd  TCh. 

P.  90,  lines  23  and  iS,  ftr  goal,  rwu/  gaol. 

P.  ii6y  1.  S>yir  Roman,  reoi  Runic. 

P.  110,  1.  ao,  Miir  was. 

P.  i%7,  1.  7, /frdercadro,  rWdeueadro. 

P.  141,  1.  5,  and  p.  15a,  1.  30,  /ir  Piercy,  rtsdVtrcf. 

p.  156,  Second  Note,  1.  i,  ruiJ,  Inaterieiofprintt,  publiilwd  by  Hardidgy 

toilluitratetheplaysof  Shaketpeare,  are  *<  poitiaiu,**  Aec. 
P.  ft93,  lines  tj  and  29,  fir  Alport,  ratfi  Aldwark« 
P.  331,  1.  19, /ir  Mann  Tor,  hak/ Mam  Tor. 
P*  33  5  >  1*  H*  /sr  Heague,  rMi/  Heage. 
P.  350,  1.  74,  mmt,  of  Mereia. 
P.  360,  lines  4  and  5,  «mf/,  of  the  Countess. 

Same  p.  I.  16,  after  •<  Coi potation**  of  Derby,  buert^  and  other  trusteas. 
P.  363,  lines  21  and  27,  fir  goal,  read  gaol. 
P.  36S,  I.  5,   afur  the  wmrds  <*  been  advertised,**   fiucrr,    <'  to  be  let  an 

leases.** 
P.  379,  1.  6,  afttr  <*  been  erected,**  rtati  "  by  Samuel  Richardson,  Esq. 
P.  401,  1.  ao,  fiw  Frauneys,  read  Fraunceys. 
P>  4151  i-  3»  "fi"'  *^  actress,  jnwt,  by  Prince  Rupert. 
P.  423,  1.  II, /wWray,  rW  Ram. 
P.  455,  1.  8,  insert  the  before  M/axtr. 
P.  480,  1.  31,  /or  Meurrill,  «tf</ Meverill. 
P.  540,  1.  8,  yorgoal,  rM^gaol. 
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